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The Chiefs of Dewas are entitled to a Salute of 15 guns and they enjoy 
large civil and criminal powers, though in trials for heinous offem^es their 
jurisdiction is subject to the supervision of the British Political officers. 
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DHAR. 

Area— 1,739 sq. miles. Population. — 107,504. 

Revenue. — 800,000 ni))ees. 

The State of Dhar is bounded on the north by Ratlani and on the east 
by the dominions of Holkar. On the south it extends to the valley of the 
Narbada and is boundtHl l)y the Barwani State ; on tlie w(‘st it touches 
the dominions of Ali Rajpur, Jhabua, dobat and the tract of Amjhera, 
which owns the sway of Sindh ia. 

The rulers of Dhar are styled Mahai-ajas and are Puars by blood. In 
remote times the* anc(\stors of the present ruler eniiorated from Malwa, 
their native land, and took up their abode in th(‘ neighbourhood of Poona. 
Shiwaji Puar, the original founder of this line, occujued the post i\. paid 
or headman in the village of Multan, thirty mil(^s to the north-east of Poona. 
Shiwaji Puar, his son, Krishnaji and his grandsons, Babaji, Ryaji and 
Keruji, bi^sides ])eing cultivators, were all engaged as Silladai's in the 
service of their sovereign. Babaji had two sons, of the names of Sam- 
bhaji and Kaluji, who both rose to eminent positions in the military 
service of the great Shiwaji, the celebrated founder of the Maratha 
Empire. The three sons of Sambhaji, lldaji, Anand Rao and Jagdeo, 
fought with great valour and courage in the Maratha army, led by king 
Shahu, a cle.sceiidant of Shiwjiji. Shahu recognised tlnur meritorious ser- 
vices by conferring on them prominence over all the other Maratha chiefs, 
and it was in virtue of this grant that Puar chiefs always claimed priority 
over Sindhia and Holkar, who were originally mere menials in the ser- 
vice of the Peshwa. Udaji Puar, who has been mentioned above, rose 
to a very exalted rank in the Maratha State and was respected by all the 
other chiefs. He even claimed the friendship of king Shahu and his great 
minister, Baji Rao Peshwa. The Peshwa, however, grew jealous of the rising 
power of Puar and his influence with Shahu, and on some got-up pretext 
tJdaji was arrested and put in chains. Udaji Puar was thrown into 
confinement and though his own descendants continue to hold, to the 
present day, the position of the Patels of Multan, the name of Uefaji has 
never since been mentioned in the pages of Maratha History. When Udaji 
had been thus removed, the honors of his office were then bestowed, by the 
Peshwa on his brother, Anand Rao Puar, the Patel of Kaora. Anand Rao 

- A — — — ■ — — "■ "*■ , 

* This Shiwaji was of course different from the great founder of the Maratha 
who also bore the same name. 
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•whea the latter met with death on the field of battle. He held for some 
time the helm of thie Staterbarge,»but later on he lost the confidence 
the queen-mother. She grew apprehensive lest Madhti Sinh might one day 
turn a traitor, and assassinating the infant prince, usurp the throne. She in^ 
cited the Arab and the Sindhi mercenaries to beleaguer his palace. Madhu 
Sinh, though he drove back the tumultous assailants, did not think it 
safe to remain there any longer. He at once left Rundi and went to Kotah; 
Maha Rao Bhiin Sinh of Kotah came out with his State officials to accord a 
fitting welcome to .so eminent a personage, provided him with a high and 
influentital place in the Stp.te and added greatly to his reputation. In Kotah 
Madhu Sinh acquired as much renown as at Rundi. Maha Rao Rhim Sinh 
accepted for his son, Arjun Sinh, the hand of his sister and there by chain- 
ed him to the throne by closer ties of relationship. Not only was he entrust- 
ed with the sole command of the Royal forces, but was in addition raised 
to the position of the Mayor of the Palace. The leading vassals of the State, 
while addressing him, had to add to his name the distinguished appellation 
of ‘ Mama saheb, which has ever since been connected with tlie office of 
. the Foajdars of Kotah. 

His son, Madan Sinh, and grand son, Jlimat Sinh, enjoyed the here»* 
ditary office oT Foil j( lav. In the time of Himat Sinh, Kotah was frequently 
infested by bands of Maratha free-booters and Jaipur mercenaries. For the 
protection of the country he arranged with the Marathas to pay them a 
«mall allowance. Ry these negotiations, Nahargarh was added to Kotah. 
He died in 17f*0-Gl and was succeeded in office by the celebrated Jalam 
&inh, the son of his brother PrathvI Sinh. 

Jalam Sinh is a name of no less celebrity and renown than those of hii^ 
immediate .ancestors. A short account of this eminent soldier has already 
been given in our .annals of Kotah; we here take up the thread and carry it 
to the end. He was only 21 years old when he received the command of 
the Kotah garrison. In that very year /. in 1 761 , R.aja Madhu Sinh of Jai- 
pur invaded Rundi and Kotah at the head of a h irge’army. The Ma- 
ratha arms had received on the memorable field of Panipat a 
terrible blow, which h.ad laid them low and Madhu Sinh hfld, there- 
fore, nothing to fear from them. The Bundi and the Kotah troops, 
however, prepared to give battle to the invaders. The Jaipur ti-oops crossed 
f'he Chambal •and entered the Kotah territories. They were opposed by 

army of the Rao of Kotah, consisting of 5,000 Had/]s only. On 
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The post of the Chaudhri of Khcri was conferred on Jamni Khan ui 
1553. by Lyyid Khurd with a right to levy a cesa on lands throughout 

the j j o • 

The present Knja Achnl Sinh rviB bom in 1880, and succeeded Knja 

Narpnt Sinh in 1880. The rntnily residence is Khcrr. 

AHMUD HUSSAIN KHAN. rVnrtsrl* <)/ FunApne. 

The fimrily of the NarvaKis of a Persinn stock, having accompanrej 
from Tchoiarr, the Mughal Enfperor Hurrraynn. Sayj-id Ikwm-ud-Dirr 
Ahmrrd was appointed a ..nta«,M«r- by Emperor Akbar. H« dcscendanb 

to the fourth ricgrec cirntirr, rod in the Imperial serr r® a Dclhr. Narval. 

Mn-ul-AMin Khan, the fiOh in descent, went to Oudh, where he rm, 
employed as the cl, «/d«, far of Korn and Kara and very estensrve 
worn ™lcd to hrm in the Fatehpur District by the Nawab Vazrer Asa - 
„d.Danlah. Nawab Bakar Ali Khan, his son an,l successor, transferred to 
Fatehpur and made it his seat of reshlcncK His brother Nawab Sayyrd 
Mahmud Khan, the father of the present N.awab, sncee^l to theyrrj.r 
on hr. death. The preserrt Nawab Ahrnnd Hm«nn Khan has two sons. 
Ali Hussain Khan and Bakar Hussain Khan. 

AHMUD HUSSAIN KHAN (of Paiiawan), Shaikh, Khan Bahadur. 

Haii Ahdul Kanf joined the army of the great comprer ing king of 
the Ghirt dmasty, Shahh-ud-Din from Mecca ami aecomlsuncd hnn 
during hi. invasions to India, He was rewarded by the Shah f.rr ns gica 
sorvic! by conferring on him the estate of Pariawan rov...mre.lreo , con. , • 
, .Lr.k,res Nnwab Sadat Ali Khan of Oudh .assesrscl the . 1- 
tog» Dnrin- tto Mutiny, Haji Shaikh Dost Mahmud, the father of the 
pLnt holde; remained fnithfnl to the 

Lvices during the critical perifxl, he was rewarded by the heic y 
ZIZ Kh«r Bahadur in 1877. He died in the same yerw, whrle m 

' Medina during his pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The present Khrm Balntdnr was bom in 1865, and snccccdcd 
estate in 1877. He is an Honorary Magistrate. 

ALLAHDAD KHAN, Nawab. 

The femily to which the present Nawb, 

an Afgan one oftbe Saddozairace. was fouled by Sarbu^^d^^^^^^ 

came the first Nawab of Mankerah, and held good 

Multan. The MaBkerah torntory was obtamed by hnn 8 
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PRfiiltiE. 

Nearly three years have elapsed since the idea of compiling a work 
on the Annals of the Native States of India vv^s first suggested to us by 
the Publisher. In presenting this volume to the public, we confess there 
is hardly any thing novel in its publication. Writers of exceptional emi- 
nence and profound scholarship have preceded us in thi| branch of His- 
torical Literature ; but the fact that their writings are diffused over several 
volumes, which would form a decent library of a well to-do gentleman and 
that they are not within easy reach of ordinary readers, would be deemed 
a sufficient excuse for this publication. 

The historical account of the different Native States, into which the 
vast continent of India is divided, has been exhaustively narrated by Sir 
W. W. Hunter in the volumes of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, by Sir 
Charles Aitchison in his collection of the Treaties and Engagements and by 
James Campbell in the Compilations of the Bombay Gazetteer. ‘History,' 
says Macaulay ‘ at least, in its 'state of ideal perfection, is a compound 
of poetry and philosoph)^’ Col. Tod and Kinloch ]ft)rbes depict the poetic 
side of the History of the different Rajasthans in Raj pu tana, Gujarat, 
Kathiawad and Cutch, while the more recent treatises of Tupper and Lee. 
Warner give the philosophic picture of the Indian Protectorate. This 
volume simply aims at furnishing a historical sketch of the Princes, Chiefs 
and Zamindars that form the landed aristocracy of the country, from early 
times down to the present generation. If this volume fails to afford any 
matter for serious contemplation, it will at least acquaint the reader with 
the chivalrous exploits of the Rajput kings of old, the degeneracy into which 
thoir descendants fell under the Mahomedan and the Maratha rule, their 
first contact with the benign British Government and the subsequent re- 
crudescence of their states in conformity with the ideas of modern civi- 
lisi^tioii and progress. It is very difficult to exactly etimate the merits, 
exoollences, capabilities or otherwise cf contemporary rulers. This task 
(We leave for future historians to accomplish. We have, for the present, 
contented ourselves with a bare meption of the ofiorts they have been 
making towards the amelioration of the condition of their subjects: whether 
those efforts have borne the desired fruits or not wc have left unsaid. It isf 
-not with a view to flatter the ruling Sovereigns that wc hav^^ desisted from 
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commenting at length on fheif government: we are conscious of 

ih^ fact that they are not above the TOmmon frailties of mankind. What 
maintain is that, for the present, public judgment should be reserved 
arid neither praise nor blame be apportioned to them, until they are given 
feeir full trial. In certair^ places the bare enumeration of events may 
appear to oifr readers a little tiresome and unintoresting, but this was in- 
evitable* We do not meet with thrilling or sensational incidents all the 
days of a man’s life. It is the daily dry routine thtit goes to make up the 
existence of a tnan : and what is true of an individual is also true of a 
nation. Episodes of wars, conflicts, court-intrigues, amours, mythological 
legends and chivalrous feats of the knights-errants enliven tin? pages of 
this work, yet at the same time the importance of such common events as 
the bestowal of appanages on the cadets of the ruling families has not also 
been overlooked. These events, trite as they seem, have a special signifi- 
cance of their own, in as much as they indicate how some of the large and 
importait principalites have now dwindled down to petty and unimportant 
chiefships by the grant of large territorial jag Its to the Bhaynds, claim- 
ing their descent from a coiniTjon ancestor. 

The information contained in these annals may, it is hoped, furnish 
some future historian with materials, which he may utilise as a basis for 
his valuable generalisations in the construction of a philosophy of history. 
Col. Tod’s celebrated work on the Rajasthan has of late been a little lightly 
thought of on the ground that the writer has in several places indulged in 
exaggerations and lofty rhapsodies: but as wc stated above Col. Tod only 
wrote the Romance of the Hind Rajasthan and his critics are therefore not 
justified in trying to seek philosophy in his poetry. The present work 
also aims at nothing more than giving a mere hari-ation of events which 
signallised the dificrent epochs of Indian History. The brave and valorous 
exploits of the kings of Mewad, Marwad and other Rajasthans, the ideal 
chastity of the typiail Rajputauis, the rare heroism and loyalty of some of the 
courtiers and generals in the service of their lard«, feelingly and pathetic- 
ally depicted in the pages of Col. T(xl have been embodied here as for- 
ming one portion of the present work. The other portion is devoted to the 
equally im]!ft>rtant chiefships, which were built on the ruins of the Mughal 
cirid the Maratha sovereignties. , The accounts of these latter, devoid as 
they are of stirring and interesting episodes, would naturally appear a little 
tai^e to our readers ; but if, they bear in mind the fact that in the present 
age otir ruling^Chiefs have to achieve ^victories of peace no less reqowned 
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than war', they will admit that the rulers of these comparatively modern 
states have always evinced a greater inclination to adopt and carry out 
the more enlightened principles of government obtaining in the West, than 
their brother Princes of Rajputana. 

We would be failing in our duty were we not to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to the authors of the following works, on which we have mainly 
drawn for the materials of this volume. 


I. Sir Charles Aitchison s Treaties, 
Engagements &c. 

3. Forbes’ Rasmala. 

5. Campbeirs Bombay Gazetteer. 

7. Sir R. Lethbridge’s Gulden Book 
of India. 

9. Grant Dutfs History of the 
Marathas. 

I I. ]\Iackay’.s Native chiefs and their 
States in 1877. 

13. L. N. Ghose's Modern History 
of Indian Rajas &c. 

15. Lee-warner’s Indian Protectorate. 


2. Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan. 

4. Sir. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazet- 
teer. 

6. Col. Malleson’s Native States of 
India. 

8. Sir. J. Malcom s Memoirs of 
Central India and Malwa. 

10. Sir. L. Griffin’s Rajas of the 
Punjab. 

12, Rousselet’s India and its Native 
Princes. 

14. Amarnath’s Short History of 
Ratlam. 

16. Tavarikh-e-Malwa. 


This work has been divided into three parts, the first treating of such 
States as are entitled to salutes ; the second deals with petty chiefships 
not entitled to salutes ; whilst the third is taken up by a succinb account 
of the lesser Zamitidars and Nobles, representing the landed interest in 
the Empire. The materials for the Second and Third Parts have been 
chiefly derived from Sir. R. Lethbridge’s Golden Book of India, a Dictionary 
of the Ruling Chiefs, Zamiadars and Nobles of this country. The order of 
arrangement in the First Part has been the same as that in Mackay’g work ; 
while in the Second and the Third Parts an alphabetical arrangement has 
been deemed more expedient, 

. We take this opportunity of cx[a’cssing our heart-fcit thanks to our 
friend, Mr. Thakorram Kapilram Mehta, B. A. LL. B, who has materially 
assisted us in the compilation of this work. We must not forget to 
express our sense of obligation to Mr. N. N. Mody who has spared no pains 
in giving a vide publicity to the present work. Our best thanks are also 
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due to Mr Amritlal G. Shah, Bapaw^la, the Publisher, for suggesting to 
us tire idea of undertaking this work and for taking upon himself the onus 
of vouchsafing for the accuracy of the historical account contained therein. 
For all other faults v/e ‘shield ourselves under no other protection than 
the indulgence of the reader.’ If the publication of this work only creates 
an interest in the minds of our readers in the administration of our Native 
Princes and Chiefs or furnishes even raw materials for some future 
historian to work upon, we shall consider our trouble amply recompensed. 

c 

The College, Baroda. ] 

Jst October 1890. j 


l\. N. M 
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A short statement showing the number ot’ troops each 
ruling Chief is entitled to retaiu in his service. 


No, 

Name of the State. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Guns 

1 

Ajaigarh 

97 

544 

13 

2 

Alirajpiir 

11 

16& 

7 

8 

Alwar 

2,189 

3,670 

357 

4 

Bahawalpur 

443 

1,3.52 

11 

5 

Halasinor 

60 

177 

5 

() 

Bansda 

24 

111 

1 

7 

Banswara 

(i40 

783 

14 

8 

Baoni 

9 

185 

2 

a 

Baraiiudha 

15 

75 

6 

10 

Bari a 

38 

250 

3 

11 

Baroda 

3,562 

4,988 

38 

12 

Bar wan i 

17 

225 

9 

13 

Bharatpur 

1,647 

8,207 

54 

14 

Bhavnagar 

5.50 

2,.300 

16 

15 

Bhopal 

803 

2,030 

69 

16 

Bijawar 

100 

1,000 

13 

17 

Bikaner 

400 

664 • 

91 

18 

Bundi 

446 

1,885 

144 

19 

Cambay 

36 

496 

12 

20 

Charnba 

12 

200 

3 

21 

Charkhari 

188 

1,552 

42 

22 

Chhatarpur 

39 

814 

39 

23 

Chhota-Udepiir 

50 

256 

4 

24 

Cochin 

16 

327 

4 

25 

Datia 

945 

5,203 

124 

26 

Dewas- (Senior Branch.) 

70 

594 

14 

27 

„ (Junior Branch.) 

79 

166 

6 

28 

Dhar 

867 

1,249 

5 

29 

Dharampur 

40 

171 

4 

30 

Dholpur 

139 

1,588 

32 

31 

Dhrangadra 

103 

470 

9 

A 

32r 

Dungarpur 

257 

635 

8 

a 

33 

Faridkot 

70 

300 

u 
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No. 

Name of the Stato. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Guns. 

84 

Gonclal 

91 

504 

3 

35 

Gwalior 

5,504 

11,040 

48 

36 

Haiclarabad • ^ 

0,221 

24,068 

35 

37 

Idar 

54 

100 

21 

38 

Indore 

9,231 

6,128 

65 

39 

Jaipur 

3,578 

16,099 

281 

40 

Jai.siKmir 

140 

3.53 

25 

41 

Jammu and Kasinir 


. . • 

288 

42 

Janjira 


310 

179 

43 

J aora 

(i3 

177 

15 

44 

J habua 

(>4 

253 

4 • 

45 

Jhalawad 

403 

3,873 

94 

46 

Jind 

379 

1,571 

12 

47 ' 

Jodhpur 

3,162 

3,653 

121 

48 

Junagarh 

251 

1,972 

66 

49 

Kahlur 

40 

()2() 

11 

50 

Kapurthala 

197 

829 

13 

51 

Karoli 

281 

1 ,640 

56 

52 

Khairpur 

700 

774 

32 

63 

Khilchipur 

45 

202 

2 

54 

Kishangarh 

499 

2,000 

51 

55 

Kolhapur 

255 

1,902 

67 

56 

Kotah 

949 

5,776 

148 

67 

Kuch Bihar 

. 9 

176 

4 

58 

JKutefe:— 

354 

1,412 

164 

m 

Limbdi 

35 

174 

28 

60 

Lunawada 

201 

295 

40 

61 

Maihar 

8 

227 

7 

62 

Maler Kolia 

60 

228 

6 

63 

Mandi 

25 

1,600 

10 

64 

Morbi 

121 

1,155 

7 

65 

Mysore 

1,173 

3,425 

10 

66 

Nabha 

. 366 

1,253 

18 

67 

Nagode 

6 

116 

4 

68 

Narsinghgarb 

318 

450 

16 

69 

Nawanagar 

191 

3,060 

117 

70 

Palanpur 

294 

697 

80 



in. 


No. 

Name of the State. 

Oiivalry: 

Infantry. 

Guns 

71 

Palitana 

74^ 

401 

7 

72 

Panna 

105 

1,157 

36 

73 

Pratapgarli 

327 

454 

4 

74 

Patiala 

2,423 . ' 

4,147 

109 

75 

Porbaiidar 

14 

231) 

113 

76 

Pudukota 

16 

136 

27 

77 

Radhanpiir 

248 

302 

10 

78 

Rajgarh 

300 

30^) 

6 

79 

Rajkot 

40 

310 

8 

80 

Rajpipla 

77 

443 

23 

81 

Rain pur 

598 

2,417 

28 

82 

Rat lam. 

134 

246 

5 

83 

Re wall 

691 

3,135 

55 

84 

Sachin 

5 

52 

4 

85 

Sail ana 

21 

152 

3 

86 

Samthar 

290 

2,275 

40 

87 

Sawantwari 

12 

400 

34 

88 

Sirmiir 

100 

408 

10 

89 

Sirohi 

199 

532 

8 

90 - 

Sitamau 

40 

125 

0 

91 

Suket 

12 

^12 

4 

92 

Smith 

98 

220 

4 

93 

Tidiri (Urcha). 

350 

4,400 

90 

94 

Tonk 

510 

2,081 

77 

95 

Travancorc 

61 

1,442 

6 

96 

Udaipur 

5,560 

19,344 

461 

97 

Wadhwau 

49 

280 

5 

98 

Waukancr 

73 

312 

•15 






CHAPTER I 

STATES ENTITLES TO A SALUTE OF 21 OUNS.. 

HAIDARABAD OR THE DOMINIONS Ot’ THE NIZAM. 

Area— 98,000 sq. miles. Population — 13,000,000. 

Revenue — about 4,00,00,000 rupees. 

Haiclarabad, or the dominions of the Nizam, is bounded on the north ai^ 
north-east by the Central Provinces; on the south and south-east by terri- 
tories subject to the Presidency of Madius; on the west and north-west by 
territories subject to the Presidency of Bombay. 

The rulers of Haidatabad are known in the history of India by the title 
of the Nizam. The founder of their dynasty was Chin Khilich Khan, a Ma- 
homedan Sardar belonging to a respectable Turk family. Aurangzeb, the 
Mughal Emperor of Delhi, appomtod* him as Subahdar or Viceroy of the 
Deccan with the distinctive title of‘‘ Asaf Jah ” or Nizam-ul-Mulk 
( Regulator of the State. ) , which has since become hereditary m the 
family. After the death of the Emperor in 1707, the Imperial throne was 
successively occupied by Bahadur Shah, Jahandar Shah and Farukshlyyar^ 
the last of whom ascended the masnad in the year 1713. He was a merS 
nominal Emperor, the sole power being usurped by the two Saiyyad bm- 
thers Htisa|i|i Ali and Abdulla. One of them arrogated ta himself complete 
mastery the civil affairs, while the other assumed command over the 
vast army of the Empire. These two brothers were so over-bearing in 
their behavipur towards their master and his vassals, that thpir authority 
was openly defi^ by the nobility, headed by four principal Hhiiahff at tlw 
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court of Delhi. The Saiyyads were publicly vilified by Ni^am-ul-Mulk) and 
Sadat Khan. When Mahomed Shah Was crowned Emperor in 1719, Nizam* 
ul-Mulk was raised to the position of the Grand Warier, He, however, did 
not choose to stay at the capital, but, retiring to his satrapy in the 
Deccan, in 1724, began to rule independently though without assuming 
any regal authority. The province of Malwa onct formed part of his domains, 
but it was subsequently wrested from him by Baji Rao Peshwaand Malhar 
RaoHolkar, who (^ne by one denuded the vast Mughal Empire of its mighty 
provinces and districts. The Nizam thereupon proceeded to Haidarabad 
and made it his seat of Government. Even there he was not quite secure 
from the inroads of the Marathas and had often to measure strength with 
them in many a field of battle, to maintain his supremacy in the Deccan. At * 
the tiAe of his demise in 1744, his dominions comprised vast tracts of 
land extending froig. the Narbada to Trichinopoli and from Masulipatam to 
Bijapur. 

AsafJah left behind him six sons, legitimate and illegitimate; besides 
theset, he had six daughters. The eldest Gazi-ud-din Khan already held the 
high post of Amir-ul-Umrah at the Imperial court and the succession to the 
Haidarabad throne next devolved upon Nasir Jang. His nephew ( sister s 
son ) Muzafar Jang, however, strongly resisted his accession to the mctHnad 
and raising the standard of revolt, urged his claims to the throne. He 
succeeded in obtaining the assistance of Chanda Sahib, the son-in-law of 
the Suba of the Kamatick, as well as of the French Governor at Pondicherry. 
The English on the other hand, espoused the cause of Nasir Jang; and then 
commenced the gr^at rivalry between the two European nations, which 
fought tooth and nail for the Empire of India. The French generals in the 
-^krmy of Muzafar Jang deserted his cause for some reason or other and he 
was compelled to seek submission at the feet of Nasir Jang in 1750. His 
partisan Chanda Sahib also fled to Pondicherry. Nasir Jang ordered Muza- 
far Jang to be loaded with heavy chains and shut up in a dungeon. He 
proved a weak, laZy and pleasure-seeking ruler. His large army was once 
surprised by 300 French soldiers and so many as 1000 of his men were 
killed. M. Diipleix, the astute Governor of the French possessions in India, 
now carried on negotiations for peace-, with Nasir Jang. Capturing the hill- 
fort of Ginji and carrying on war-like operations with great vigour, 
compelled the Nizam to come to terms with him. The stipulations of d 
treaty were, drawn up but the Nizam persistently refused to affix his sign-i 
manual to the paper. The Pathans at the instigation of the French Governoip 
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rose against their lord^ Nasir Jang, and murdering him, they released 
Muzafar Jang from captivity and placed him upon the throne. He also met 
with a similar fate at the hands of the same Pattian soldiery. 

The FrenSbi next espoused the cause of Salatat Jang, the third sron of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, whp became the sovereign of the Nizam's dominions. Gazi- 
ud-din, the eldest brother, who was till then residing at Delhi, marched to- 
wards the Deccan at •the head of a large army with the intention of snatch- 
ing the diadem off the brow of Salabat Jang. He wSs; however, on bis 
way, treacherously poisoned at Aurangabad, in the year 1752. From theds^y. 
that their protege Salabat Jang was seated on the mctsnad, the French 
began to wield unbounded influence at the Court of Haidarabad. The 
N izain was under a deep debt of gratitude to them, in recognition whereof 
he employed in his army a French General named. M. Busey. The Nizam 
in return for the signal service rendered to him^from time to time, bestowed 
upon him the vast territory lying between Masulipatam and Jagannatha 
Puri, a rich tract of land admeasuring nearly 300X0.9. The French became 
the masters of these newly acquired regions. This, however, led to a 
struggle with the English. General Bussy fought with singular bravery 
bub at last he fell into the hands of his opponents. M. Conflans' was then 
appointed in the place left vacant by the capture of M. Bussy. He also 
sustained a signal defeat at the hands of the English, under Coloned Forde , 
in a well contested battle fought on December 9, 1759. The French now 
yielded to the supremacy of the British power and their influence at the 
Nizam's court came to an end. Masulipatam with its adjoining territories 
was finally ceded to the English. 

Salabat Jang sustained a disastrous defeat at the battle of Udgir in the 
year 1756, and the Peshwa conquered the district of Bijapur. After the 
expulsion of M. Bussy from the court of Haidarabad in 1761, S^ilabat 
Jang was dethroned and his brother, Nizam Ali, assumed regal authority. 
The English, had already obtained, from the Emperor of Delhi, a firman 
conferring up^ii them the possession of five sea-coast provinces of Rajamar 
hendri, Velur, Mustafilnagar, Sikakol and Mutizanagar, otherwise known as 
Gantur; Nizam Ali- objected to the cession of these territories and made 
.preparations for war. The English^ foo, sent a large army to oppose the 
forces of Nizam Ali. A treaty was, however, concluded in 1765, between 
the NiZam and the English, by which it was agreed that the English should 
hold^those districts but that they should in return pay annually to the 
Nizam the sum of 9 lakhs of rupees and also furnish, him with military 
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aasistatiee whenever required. These $ve districts are now known by the . 
name of the ** Northern Circars Gantur was gi'anted in Jagir to Salabat 
Jang and it was not then dfeded to the English. 

In Mysore, too, its Hinclu ruler was dethroned and a Mahomedan up- 
start named Haidar Ali had usurped the supreme authority. A war was 
declared between him and the English in the year 1761. The Nizarn was 
bribed over by Haidar Ali to his side. Colonel Smith ' the Commander of 
•the English forces was obliged not only to turn back, but had to beat a 
precipitous retreat, which exposed him and his men to considerabk* hard- 
ships. At last a pitched battle was fought at Ambur in which the Nizam . 
and Haidar Ali were completely defeated. Nizam Ali renewed his friendly 
negotiations with the English and a peace was finally concluded. The Nizarn 
and the English from that time continued to remain on friendly relations 
with each other. On the death of Salabat Jang in 1782, the English in 
accordance with the past agreement asked for the cesvsion of the Gantur 
district, which was readily granted them by Nizam Ali. ^ 

Id 1794, a contest arose between the Nizarn and the Marathas for 
the collection of chouth; the contending arrnie.s met on the field of Khar- 
da, where, after an indecisive engagement they retired to their respecti ve 
camps. The Maratha troops were, however, strengthened by timely rein- 
forcements from Daulat Rao Sindhia and the hostilities were reu(^wed. A 
fierce battle was fought on the plains of Kharda, which lasted for two days. 
The Nizam sustained a disastrous defeat, which might partly be ascribed 
to the overwhelming forces of the enemy and partly to the absence, from 
the battle field, of the English regiments in his employ. The vanquished 
ha<^'to pay to the victors a sum. of 3 crore& of rupees for defraying the 
eicpenses of the expedition and had also to cede tjie fortress of Doiilatabad 
together with other territories yielding an yearly income of' 35 lakhs of 
rupees. The Nizam had in his service two battalions of English soldiers, 
but when he took up arms against the Marathas, the English, who were 
on terms of intimacy with both the contending powers, did not think it 
politic to lend their support to the one against the other, in their 
internecine feuds. The Nizam was ex^tremely offended at the deliberate 
absence of the British regiments, which were soon after disbanded. He” 
employed in his service M. Raymond, a French adventurer in the best 
^nse of the term, and raised under him a well-disciplined regiment, 
mainly (Consisting of French soldiers, adding thereto a well-manned artillery. 
Ali tba heir-apparent to the throne of Haidarabad, rebelled agaius^ 
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bis father, ’v^fbo was compellecJ ta recall the English troops so recentt^ 
disinisse^d. The French, however, retained as before their supremacy at tho 
Nizam’s court. It was after the death of their i^neral, M. Raymond, that 
they lost their hold over Nizam Ali. Four additional English battalions, 
were soon after enlisted in his service. He agreed to pay a monthly sum of 2 
lakhs of rupees to meet the further charge of the British contingent. Tho 
French soldiery in his employ was from that date disbanded. 

In Mysore Haidar Ali was, after his death in 1782, succeeded by his 
son Tipu. He carried his arms against the territories of the English and 
the Nizam, whereupon both these powers, entering info a league, olFensive 
and defensive, with each other, began to attack the dominions of their 
common foe. He was, however, not a man to yield; the long st^iggle 
came to an end only in I 799 , when in an engagement between the forces 
of Tipu on the one side and the combined annies of the English and the 
Nizam on the other, the ‘Tiger of Mysore’ was defeated and slain on the 4th 
of May 1799 . L<ord Wellesley on taking charge of the administration of 
Mysore, in his Report, wrote:-^ It would have been impossible to conquer 
the dominions of Tipu, had it not been for the active support and co-opera- 
tion of Nizam Ali ! ” Sdme portion of the territories of Mysore was restored 
to Krishna Raj, the son of the late king Gham Raj, who was deposed by 
Haidar Ali. He was reinstated on the hereditary throne, when he was only 
six years old. The rest of the territories conquered from Tipu were evenly 
distributed between the Nizam and the English. In this distribution the 
sea-coast districts on the west, together with Koimbtur, Vainad and the 
hill-fort of Dungri, fell to the lot of the English, while the Nizam obtained 
the districts of Gutti and Garam Konda yielding an equal amount • of 
revenue ( 24,00,000 rupees ). 

Fresh stipulations were entered into between the English and the 
Nizam on 12th of October 1800. By the terms of this treaty, the Niziini 
bound himself to engage a further contingent of 8000 infantry, 1000 cavalry 
and artillery; and also agreed not ♦to declare war with , any of the powei-s 
without the previous consent of the English. The British Government on 
the other hand undertook to settle all differences existing between the 
Nizam and his foes. Those of the dominions conquered from Tipu, which had 
fallen to the lot of the Nizam, were ceded to the Fnglish for the purpose 
of defraying the military charges gf these additional troops and the river 
Tuftgbhadili was fixed as the boundary line^ between the territories belong* 
ing tq the English and those held by the Nizam. The British contingent 
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einplc^ed in the service o? the Nizam is knoFn by the name of ‘the- 
Ijbidarabad subsidiary troops!. In the year 1803, the English were 
engaged in a war with the Raja of the Berars, in which the 'Nizam 
rendered them valuable assistance. In recognition of this support a large 
portion of the territories beloging to that chief was granted to the. 
Nizam.* 

Nizam Ali died in 1803, at the patriarchal age of a hundred years, 
leaving behind hiift eight sons. Of these the eldest, Ali Jah, had taken 
poison and died in 1702. The Ttiasnad was therefore occupied by the 
second son Sikandar Jah. He took no interest in the welfare of his subjects 
but lived a life of ease and retirement. The whole government was plunged 
into ar state of miserable anarchy. On. the death, of Wazier Mir Alim in 
1808, his place was given to his son-ip-law, Munir-ul-miilk. The British 
Government, however, placed one of their own dependents Chandu Lai, 
a gentleman of the Kayastha community, at the head of the administra- 
tion against the wishes of the Nizam. The supreme power thus once more 
directly interfered with the conduct of affairs: at Hajdarabad. Chandu 
Lai was a man of rare attainments and indefatigable energy, while the 
nominal Premier, Munir-ul-mulk, was in accordance with the traditional 
antecedents of wealthy Mahomedan nobility, hasty, rash and lazy. The 
whole burthen of govermnent fell on; the shoulders of his colleague, 
Chandu Lai. The policy of Chandu Lai, however, though advantageous 
to the State, was by no means calculated to, safeguard, the interests 
of the poor ryots; Colonel Malleson writes of him: — ‘‘His method of 
administration was extremely primitive in theory and inaction oppressive. 
He ^rmed the revenue of the several districts to middle-men. The State 
Vas thus made secure of a certain revenue- without the trouble of collec- 
tion, whilst the tax-payers and people were absolutely without protec- 
tion. He effected a refcum in the regular army- Its number was fijced at 
K),244 men, divided into six regiipeuts of infantry and four of cavalry. The 
regiments were clothed like the native regiments in the British service and 

were officered by English gentlemen and adventurers.^i 
« 

The subsequent administration of Chandu Lai, who was emboldened by the ' 
support of the British militia, and dreaded neither friend nor foe, was eharac- 
teiised by oppression and miMnangement, The; English conquered the domi- 
nions of the Peshwa in the year 1817. The army of the Nizam had 

T- ^ 

^ MaUeicsi^s Ristoriosl Sketch of the Native States of India pp. 29L92. 
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then lent them material support, in recognition whereof, Sikandar Jah ob- 
tained a grant of territories yielding an annual income of 6.26,000 rupees. 
In 1820, the revenues of Haidarabad amounted to one crore and nine 
thousand rupees. 

The maladministration of Chandu Lai created a strong opporition headed 
by the sons of the reigning Nizam. They began to thwart the measures of 
the DeWan, who was backed up by the British Resident; but all their en- 
deavours were nipped in the bud, as they were, in the very commencemen|^ 
reduced to the position of mere state prisoners in the hands of Chandu Lai. 
A banking house was established by Mr. Palmer, an English money-dealer for 
the purpose of lending large sums of money to the State, on the security of 
villages and rich tracts of land; and it had secured the support and# patro- 
nage 0 ? the English Viceroy and other officials.The establishment of sUch a 
firm was in direct contravention of the terms of the treaty with the Nizam 
and it Was finally determined to close it. It was also made a condition in 
the winding up of the firm that the British Government should not in the 
least interfere with the liqu idation of its debts and outstandings. The house 
collapsed in 1824, and several persons suffered 'enormous pecuniary losses. 

Nizam Sikandar Jah breathed his last on 24th of May 1829. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son Nasir-ud-daula, who retained Chandu Lai in 
the office of the Prime Minister. The revenues were farmed to persons con- 
nected with the Dewan and his whole policy Was conducted on lines, which 
drained the State treasury to its bottom, Chandu Lai died shorty after, but 
his was such a capable and powerful administration that he is held in high 
esteem by his successors even to the present day; and the Deccan Haidara- 
bad is still distinguished from other towns of the same name by the epithet 
of Chandu Lai’s Haidarabad In 1839, one of the brothers of the Nizam 
created a disturbance which soon spread like wild fire throughout the province. 
It was, however, soon suppressed, and the rebel was taken prisoner and con- 
fined in the strong-hold of Golconda. The Nabob of Cumool, who supplied 
the rebel prince with ammunitions and othor stores was chastised by thfe 
English Government with the confiscation of his estatA Munir-ul-mulk was, 
after his death in 1843, succeeded in the Dewanship by his^son Siraj-ul- 
mulk. As stated above, an agreement had been entered into by the Eng- 
lish with Niiam Ali in 1800, by which the latter had consented to em'- 
pley in his service British contingent, consisting of 6000 foot and 9000 
liorse, during the time of war only. In 1807, in the reign of Sikandar Jah 
this arrangement was modified to the extent that the Nizara agreed 
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to maintain the above-mentioned forcesj while the task of 
aad training the militia was entrusted to the English. In 1863, on 
Ipjuilimg accounts with the Nizam, regarding the military expenditure a 
large sum of 60 lakhs of rupees was found due from him to the English. 
From the account given by Captain Fraser of the great burden falling on 
the fisc of the Nizam for the maintenance of this subsidiary fotce, it appears 
that the Nizam had to set apart 40 lakhs of rupees every year exclusively 
the support of the British contingent. There were 100 European officers 
in his employ, whose monthly stipends amounted to 80,000 rupees; The ser- 
vices of these battalions were to be utilized only in times of war and as 
peace pervaded the land since the year 1820, they were retained more 
for sh^w than for. any real use. The Nizam had incurred an enormous 
expense of 13 crores of rupees, without deriving the slightest benefit in re- 
turn. In 1853, fresh stipulations were entered into be ween the 
Nizam and the English, by which the subsidiary contingent was reduced to 
5000 foot, 2000 horse and four field batteries, to be officered and command- 
ed by British officers. “By this treaty the Nizam, while retaining the full use 
of the subsidiary force and contingent, was released from the obligation . of 
furnishing a large force in times of war; the contingent ceased to be the 
Nizam's army and became an auxiliary force kept up by the British Govern- 
ment for the Nizam’s use ”, The annual charge was also reduced from 40 
to 24 lakhs. For the payment of the outstanding debts and the regular dis- 
bursement of the current expenditure it was agreed to cede to the British 
Government, by way of security, the fertile province of the Berars, After 
deducting the annual expenditure from the revenues of this district, it was 
agreed that the surplus should be returned to the Nizam’s treasury, and that 
a proper account should be kept and submitted to the sovereign every yean 
This act on the part of the British Government excited general discontent 
among the Mahomedan populace, especially the nobility. The coffers of the 
State were drained to the dregs; the revenues were farmed to influential 
persons, instead of being assessed by officers of the State; the poor ryots were 
squeezed out of their last farthing by these rapacious farmers; security of 
life and property was unknown and gangs of robbers infested the whole land 
and plundered the way farers on the l]tigh road, in broad day light. Com- 
merce suffered considerably owing to such a state of insecurity. The Word 
'Justice’ had no place in the vocabulary of officers appointed to administer 
it; the kazy openly sold it to those who had the means to buy it. He had 
iieither eyes nor ears for the poor whose grievances always remained unre- 
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'dtfessed. The estates which were set apart and farmed to the JarMidars ( mili- 
tary-officers of rank ) for the payment of the troops, under their command, 

were misappropriated by them; and their revenues, instead of allaying the 
wants of the miserable soldiery, replenished their own poOkets. All the 

officers of the State, high or low, vied with each other in oppressing the poor 
ryots and in hoarding lai^e sums of money, obtained by means of bribery or 
•extortion. Scheming and intriguing became the order of the day, while their 
master, the Nizam, found no leisure to look after these things, his whole 
time and attention being monopolized by mean harem intrigues. While such 
disorders disgraced the administration of the Wazier, Siraj-uhmulk was re- 
moved by death on 27th May 1853, and bis place was filled by his nephew 
Sir Salar Jang, destined to raise Haidarabad to the position of the Model 
State in India. 

Sir Salar Jang, soon after taking the holm in his hands, began to steer 
the state-barge clear of all rocks and sand-banks. In the first place, he by 
the force of Ms character and intellect introduced several economic reforms 
and effected a general retrenchment in the various departments of the State. 
He placed the Police force on a more efficient footing and instilled into the 
minds of his subjects a sense of general security. He with a firm hand put 
a stop to the immigration and settlement within the Nizams dominions of 
the Arabs and th 63 Rohillas, who, availing themselves of the sovereignty of 
their co-religionists, carried fire and sword in the very heart of the adjoining 
villages with impunity. Such a complete reversal of a policy, that had hither- 
to held its own with the Mahomedan nobility, how-5o-ever beneficial it was 
to the State and its poor ryots, could not fail to create feelings of distrust 
and discontent among those who were the principal sufferers by the 
change, The Mahomedan Umrahs assumed an attitude of hostility and 
defiance towards the new premier and they even poisoned the ears 
of the credulous Nizam. Sir Salar Jang instantly offered to tender 
his resignation, but* the Nizam, who was now awakened to the real state 
of things, entrusted the sole administration to* Sir Salar Jang, with 
full and unfettered powers. The liberal policy adopted by the new pre- 
mier proved eminently successful, inasmuch as it brought a])out several 
important reforms throughout the several branches of the administra- 
tion. The revenues of the State were also enhanced and the subjects 
began to tasfe the fruits of peace and plenty. 

In 1856-57, the whole country, from one end to the other, was disturbed 
by an upheaval, known by the name of the Indian Mutiny. Haidarabad was 
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the greatest and the tnost important of all the Native States in lndk» 
The supreme government grew apprehensive that if the fire of rebellion wae 
Once ignited there, its flames would sprei^d as far as Bombay in the north and 
Madras in the south. The life and property of the English officers and 
settlers depended for their ^fety on the word and honour of the Nizam 
and his minister. The Governor of Bombay, at such a critical juncture, 
telegraphed to the British Resident at Haidarabad, that all would be lost, 
if the Nizam swerved even an inch from his path ojf loyalty to the British 
^rown. The Moslem was, however, true to his plighted faith and he 
afforded material help to the English during those troublous times. The 
citizens of Haidarabad, especially the mischief-mongers among them, seemed 
in a state of frenzy, as soon as the intelligence of a rebellion in the north 
reached their ears. Some of them proceeded in large crowds to tho Residency 
and plundered it. The Nizam and his officers put them down with an iron hand 
and severely punished t&e culprits. The Arab mercenaries, in whom Sir Salar 
Jang always placed implicit confidence, were called to the rescue, and strong 
detachments of these Mahomedan soldiers were posted in the most disturbed 
parts of t*he city to preserve peace and tranquillity. They did their work 
80 faithfully, that the British contingent, which would otherwise have had a 
hot Work in the city, was convenienty spared to co-operate with the Jj^nglish 
forces, in the other parts of the country. The Indians in general, and the 
Mussalmans in particular, began to despise Sir Salar Jang For his unpatriotic 
conduct, but that far-sighted officer heeded them not. Some of the 
rabble went to the length of scheming plots for the assassination of Sir Salar 
Jang, but all their attempts proved futile. 

During those days of constant warfare and disturbance the; Nizam, 
Nasir-ud-Daula died ( 1857 ) and was succeeded by his son Afzul-ud- 
Daula. The Dewan succeeded in preserving peace in the city as well 
as in the province during those critical times. Ap English officer of 
high position writes:-— In those days when the English power was treading 
on the sharp edge of a sword, the services rendered to the Crown by 
Sir Salar Jang, the Prime Minister to H. H. the Nizam,; were simply 
invaluable, 'ifhe had not scrupulously adhered to the solemn pledge 
plighted to the English, it is hardly' possible to say now with certainty 
what would have become of the British Raj in India. 

Lord Canning on behalf of the English Government wrote, in 1859, 
a letter to the Nizam, conveying to him and h's minister, Sir Salar 
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Jang, the best thanks of the British Crown, lor tiie vlauable assistance 
rendered* by them during the time of the Indian Mutiny. Next year 
the same Viceroy bestowed upon the Nizam, Afzul-ud-Daula, a sum of 
one lakh of rupees and ‘also granted him. the district df Shahapur 
together with the Paraganas of Rayacher and Dharasia^ till then 
held by the English. A debt of over 50 lakhs of rupees was also remitted 
by the supreme authority. Her Gracious. Majesty the Queen was further 
pleased to confer upon the Nizam, Afzul-iid-Daula, ^and his faithful 
minister. Sir Salar Jang, the insignia of the Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India. The Dewan, in addition, received from the India 
Government a grant of 30,000 rupees, as a reward for his meritorious 
services to the English cause. 

Sir Salar Jang, once more after the total suppression of the Mutiny, 
directed his attention to th^ most difficult task of introducing important 
reforms in- the administration of the State. The nobility, as before, 
offered a strong opposition to all his measures. Th« Nizam was a we ik- 
headed ruler and the Sardars found no difficulty in frustrating all the 
best works of the well- meaning Dewan. They devised several schemes, 
for the removal of Sir Salar Jang from the head of the government. They 
impressed upon the mind of the credulous Nizam, that if he consulted 
the wishes of* Colonel Davidson, the British Resident at the Court of 
Haidarabad, he would also give his consent to the dismissal of Sir Salar 
Jang. At last, in 1861, one of the discontented nobility resorted to 
the plan of dressing an English woman in %ich apparel, and admitting 
her into the palace, he introduced her to the Nizam as the wife of Colonel 
Davidson. The pseudo- Mrs. Davidson told the chief, that if he was anxious 
to get rid of the ambitious minister he had better open his mind to her 
husband and she was sure, he would readily accede to his wishes. The 
Nizam, who was thus imposed upon, gave credence to what was related, 
to him and seemed much delighted. He presented the spurious Mrs., 
Davidson with a rich dress of honour and sent her back to her abode 
with great ceremony. The next day, he obtained an interview with tlie 
Resident, to whom he expressed his desire of dispensing with the services 
of Sir Salar Jang. Colonel Davidson heard this with rapt attention 
and wonderment and at last strongly deprecated the proposal. The Nizam 
too, was taken aback at the reply given by the Resident and after a few 
days came to understand that he was simply duped by his court-intriguers. 
Thfi whole plot was in course of time revealed, and the name and position of 
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the woman, introduced to him as the wife of the Resident, as also the 
^vame of the Sardar, who had played such a foul trick, wei^e all exposed 
The discomfited but enraged nobility still persevered in their work of 
inventing n*^ schemes for the dismissal and destruction of their invete- 
rate foe, Sir Salar Jang. Colonel Davidson was soon after transferred 
from Haidarabad, and once when he and the trusted Dcwan were walking 
hand-in-hand, conferring on some important State matters, a ruffian-look- 
ing Pathan shot^at them. Fortunately the mark was missed and their 
lives were saved. The Paihan grew furious like a wild tiger and putting 
aside his gun, rushed upon the officers with a drawn sword in his hand. 

, The surrounding men ran to their rescue and falling upon the assassin, 
cut him to pieces. Her Majesty the Queen, highly pleased with the 
devotion and loyalty of Sii' Salar Jang towards the British Crown, 
ennobled him in 1866, with the title of th^^ Grand Cwnmander of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 

In 1867, there again arose some difference between the Nizam and his 
minister and the latter at once tendered his resignation. This created a 
sensation among the Native as well as the.Englisli communities, but 
the master and the servant were fortunately soon reconciled and everything 
was set right within a short time. Sir Salar Jang resumed the reins of govern- 
ment in his hands and carried on the administration with his usual 
vigour. In 1868, another conspiracy was formed for assassinating the all- 
powerful Dewaii. On his way to the palacti, he was shot at by a mussalmaii 
ruffian, but on that occasion, too, he escaped unhurt. ^ 

The Nizam, Afzul-ud-Daula, died, Febniary 27, 1869, and was succeeded 
by his son, the present Nizam, Mir Mahabub AJi, then only four years 
old. Lord Mayo, the then Governor-General of India, entrusted the sole 
management of affairs to Sir Salar Jang and appointed under him a 
Council of Regency, to carry on the administration during the minority 
of the young Nizam. Sir Salar Jang was in fact robed with all the pomp 
and power of the Nizam, hut, without being in the least inebriated with 

the excessive power vested in his hands, he conducted the’ government 
with marked skill, ability and sobriety. 

iThe attempt to assassinate Sir Salar Jang was made by a Mussulman named Reghna 
aU, who had long borne a grudge against the administration on account of a divorce 
case which had been decided against him by a district Kwx/y in strict accordance with law 
and justice. The escape of Sir Salar Jang was hailed with joy by the nobles and people of 
Haidarabad. The assassin was executed, March 21, following the attempt. Malleaon ‘ pp, 
206-96. 
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Sir Salar Jang next directed his attention towards the recovery of the 
fertile province of the Berars, which had been ceded to the English, in 
1853, during the ministry of his uncle, Siraj-ul-Mulk, for defra3ring the 
expenses of the British contingent, stationed at Secunderabad for 
tlie protection of the Nizam’s territories. He worked assiduously towards 
gaming his object and contrived eV'ery means to better the prospects 
of the ryots and enhance the revenues of the State. A large sum 
was set aside in the State treasury, yieldi^ an ^yearly interest, 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the Subsidiary forces. He, afterwards, 
wrote to the Governor-General/i Lord Northbrook, saying, that there 
was no longer any necessity for retailing the British contingent in the 
service of the Nizam, now. that peace had^ been established throughout 
the land; that the State treasury should be disencumbered of the extra 
burthen, with which it had been saddled and for which the district of 
the Berars had been made over to them. He further stated' that if it 
appeared to the Supreme Government absolutely necessary that the Sub- 
sidiary force should bo continued at Haidarabad, he held out a guarantee 
that the military charges would, in furure, be paid but of the Royal fisc, 

' He concluded his letter by demanding the restoration of the Berars. To 
this Kkarita of the Dewan, the India Government returned no 
reply. Sir Salar Jang reiterated his proposals and an answer was at l^t 
sent to the effect, that as long as H. H. The Nizam was a minor and sole 
management was not entrusted to his care, nothing could be done in. the 
matter of the restoration of the Berars, and tfk Dewan was advised 
ito repeat his demands any longer. Sir Salar Jang was not a man to be 
daunted at such a discomfiture; and he patiently awaited a more favour- 
able opportunity. 

When His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, visited India in 
the yoarJ[875, the Nizam was invited to Bombay to welcome the Royal 
guest on his landing on these shores. The young Nizam was then keeping 
indifferent health and a deputation headed by Sir Salar Jang was sent 
from Haidarabad to do homage to the august personage. When the 
Dewan was formally presented to H. R. H. he recommeifded him to 
/take a trip to England and make hilnself personally acquainted with the 
working of the Home Government. Sir Salar Jang, accordingly, went to 
England in the month of April 1876, and there, became the guest of 
His .Grace the Duke of Sutherland, who had accompanied the Prince 
in his tour to India and who had formed acquaintance with the Moslem 
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Statesman, during his short stay in this country. He was received with' 
marked distinction in England and even Her Majesty the Queen in- 
vited him to dine with her at the Royal Palace. All the public institu- 
tions vied with each other in honoring this Indian nobleman, and the 
University of Oxford conferred upon him the honorary degree of the 
Doctor of Civil Laws. During his interview with Lord Salisbury, then 
Secretary of State for India, Sir Salar Jang opened the subject of 
the restoration ef the ^rars and obtained his fonnal sanction to again 
communicate with the India Government on that question. It is surmised^ 
that it was this noble mission of obtaining back the fertile province 
that ^ad induced him to undertake a voyage to the land of the rulers. 

He met with an unfortunate Occident at Parfs, on his way back to India, 
and received serious injuries in one of his legs from which he suffered till 
the last day of his life. On his return to India, he resumed his correspond- 
ence with the government of Lord Lytton, on the subject of the Berars and 
once more incurred the displeasure of the. Viceroy. 

When Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria assumed the proud 
title of Enq)re8S of India, a grand assemblage was held at Delhi on 
the first of January 1877, under the presidency of the then Viceroy, 
Lord Lytton. All the leading chiefs of India were invited to attend 
the Darbar, among whom there #was also the youthful Nizam, Mahabub 
Ali Khan. He responded to the invitation and went there in 
•company with his faithfi]|| minister and guardian, Sir Sahir Jang. It 
was there resolved to present the Royal Flag to the Nizam and to 
confer upon both Sir Salar Jang and Amiri Kabir Samsul Umrah 
a salute of 17 guns. The grand-mother, of the Nizam was, in 
1878, honoured with the title of C. I. ( Crown of India ). The Nizam 
is a very intelligent young man and has received English education, 
under an oflScer, named Captain Clarke. He, however, has p^sed the 
greater portion of his time with his mother, WH.did-u-Nisa Begam and 
his grand mother, Dilawar-u-Nisa Begam. 

In 1871^ died Samsul Umrah who was a co-Regent with Sir Salar 
Jang in the administration of Haid^abad. His Excellency Lord Lytton 
filled the vacancy by the appointment of Vicar-ul-Umrah. He, however, 
died four years later, when Lord Ripon, the then Viceroy, instead 
of making any fresh appointment, entrusted the sole management 
to the surviving Regen^ Sir Salar Jang. That astute mifiister 
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had by his wise and liberal policy won the heaits of his master* 
his subjects and the Paramount Power. He, however, was not destined 
to live long, and this illustrious statesman, a devoted and loyal 
supporter of the British power in India, was on February, 8,1833, 
carried off by a virulent attack of cholera. 

The Nizam, Mir Mahabub Ali Kian, was eighteen years old at 
the time of the dea^h of his faithful minister. The British (Jovemment, 
instead of raising another nobleman to that important post, resolved 
to carry on the /idministration by a Council of Regency, until 
the Nizam attained the age ef majority and assumed the reins of 
government in his own hands. Salar Jang, the eldest i^n of the 
deceased. Sir Salar Jang, was appointed Secretary to the new Council!* 

H. H. the Nizam, Mir' Mahabub Ali Khan, was born in the 
year 1866. He owes his moral and practical training to his mother 
Wadid-u Nisa Begam and his grand-mother Dilawar^u-Nisa Begam. 
When he was deemed sufficiently qualified to carry, on the govern- 
ment independently of British help, H. E. the Marquis of Ripon personally 
repaired to Haidarabad and installed him on the hereditary throne, on 5th 
February, 1884. The Viceroy, while performing that important and in- 
teresting function, solemnly charged, in a judicious and weighty speech, the 
youthful prince to conduct the government on lines laid down by his mini- 
ster, Sir Salar Jang. At the close of the speech, the noble Marquis on 
behalf of the Queen-Empress, duly proclaimed Mir Mahabub Ali Khan sole 
ruler of Haidarabad and its wast territories. TRie Nizam in a neat, little 
speech, returned ‘his most heart- felt thanks to the Viceroy and through 
him, to the Queen-Empress. The Representative of the British Crown 
then presented the Indian Chief with a lance set with diamonds 
and also decorated Nawab Biyakat Ali alias Salar Jang, Peshkar 
Narendra Prasad, and KhurshedJah, the leading nobles of the realm, 
with rich swords. Peshkar Narendra Prasad is the grand-son of the 
famous Dewan, Chandu Lai. 

On the accession of the Nizam to the throne, he appointed Salar 
Jang, the son of the late Sir Salar Jang, his Prime A^inister, He 
was not long in office when a difference arose between him and 
Peshkar Narendra Prasad, which ended in the removal of the 
Dewan. He was, however, soon after, restored to that responsible 
post by the Nizam, but ev^n then, he found himself beset on all 
sides* by foul play and machinations. When the Viceroy came to 
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kl#Jr df intriglies, he, in the midflle of 1885, summoned the 
Ijk^dent) Mr. Cordeaux, to his presence and put him several questions 
xioniseming the affairs at Haidarabad. The matter, however, did not rest 
there, and the Governor-General, with a view to amicably settle the differ- 
ences existing between the Nizam and his minister, appointed in 1889 
<^ne Colonel Marshall as an advijer to H. H. the Nizam. Salar Jang 
r€>signed his Dewanship in the month of April 1887. He was, after 
some time, sucgeeded in his place by Nawab Khushir-Daula. The 
Nizam, in recognition of the splendid services rendered by the late 
Sir Salar Jang, generously resolved to pay from the State treasury 
all *the dejpts. of his family, which at the time of the resignation 
of Salar Jang 11, amounted to 20 lakhs of rupees. The young Salar 
was also granted a monthly pension of half his former salary, which 
amounted to 7500 rupees a month. 

His Highness the Nizam, Mir Mahabub Ali Khan, was invested by 
the Grand Master with the distinguished insignia ofG. C. S. I., in 
the year 1889. His Highness enjoys full criminal powers of life and 
death over his subjects and is entitled to a salute of 21 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Asaf Jah. 


Gazi-ud-Din. NasirJang. Salabat Jang. Nizam Ali., Two others. 


Ali Jah. SikandarJah. Six others. 

I 

Nasir-ud-Daula. 

I 

Afzal-ud-Daula. 

I 

Mir Mahabub Ali Khan. 

t 

^ ( The Present Nizanj )j 

Residence.-— Haidarabad ( Hyderabad ), Southern India. 
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MYSORE ( MaisUr ). 

Area — 24,709 sq miles. Population-^4,030,&31; 

Revenue — about 1,02,00,000 ^rtipees. 

This pJrincijpality is bounded on the north by Dharwar and Belkiy; ob thte 
«outh by Salem and Coimbatore; on the east by Cuddapah and North 
Arcot; and on the west by Coorg and the Western Ghata 

The rulers of Mysore are styled Maharajas and are Rs^puts of the 
Yadii race. Their ancestors have ruled over the^e regions from time out 
of memory. The territory of Mysore was according to a mythological 
legend under the sway of Sugriva. His general, Hanuman, rendered 
%naterkl service to Rama, the King of Ayodhya, in his invasion of Lanka 
or Ceylon, and the subsequent disastrous war with the demon King Rawam 
The Budhists migrated and settled there in the third century before the 
Christian era. The Jains are said to have ruled there for several generations 
and their temples and other religious relics are still to be found in some 
places in the province. 

The northern portion of Mysore WAS formeriy held by the Rajas of the 
Kadamba dyqasty, and Banawasi was their principal seat of government. They 
iheigned there till the 14th century of the Christian era when they were 
vanquished by the Chalukyas and reduced to the subordinate position of 
feudatory chiefs. 

Karur was formerly the capital of the Kangus or Gangash rulers of 
southern Mysore, but they afterwards removed their seat of government to 
Talkad, a town situated on thu banks of the Kaveri. They were in the 9th 
century destroyed by a race of people called the Cholas. Several inscriptions 
of these Kangu rulers have come down to us from which it appears that 
they also observed the Jain religion, which was given up in favour of Brah- 
manism by the 2nd century of the Christian era. Besides these, the eastern 
portion was long held by the rulers of the Pallavas tribe. They were also 
defeated by the Chalukya kings in the 7th century, but they waged a deadly 
War with the victors till the 10th century. The Chalukya^ came from 
the north in the 4th century and conquered a greater portion of the Mysore 
territory. They gradually lost their bold over these realms and only a small 
portion was left in their hands by the end of the 12th century. They were 
at last defeated by the Ballala chiefs and their possessions were annexed to 
the domains already seized by the victors. 
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The Hoysala Ballala kin^ followed the Jain religion and were hrave 
^nd 'daring warriors. They ruled at Dwarasamudra ( DwarTcavati Patan) 
^pto the year 1310. In that year Malik Kafnr, the generalissimo 
of the troops of the Emperor Ala-ud-Din Khilji, invaded his •realms 
and sacking his capital took the Ballala king prisoner. Mahomed Tughalakh, 
the Emperor of Delhi, sent another army after a lapse of sixteen years. These 
religious fanatics destroyed the ancient town of Dwarasamudra and many of 
itsisacred temples^are found in ruins even at the present day. 

After the destruction of the Hoysala Ballala dynasty, another powerful 
Hindu kingdom was established at Vijayanagar on the banks of the Tung- 
bhadra. This ancient city was founded by Hakka and Bukka in the year 
1336. They were both employed at the court of WaranguL Hakka 
assumed the title of Harihara, and bequeathed to his descendants the appel- 
lation of Narsinha. They were the mortal enemies of the Mussalman kings 
of the Bahamani dynasty, with whom they carried on interminable war 
for several generations. In 1565, four of the principal Mahomedan Kings 
in the Deccan made a common cause against the Hindu kingdom and their 
combined arinies marched upon V ijayanagar. A decisive battle was fought’ 
at Talikot in which the Hindu sovereign, Rama Raja, was defeated and slain. 
His descendants then proceeded to Penukonda and Chandragiri and there 
set up independent principalities. They were, however, finally overthrown and 
destroyed by the all-powerful Mussalmans. During the reign of the last of 
the Narsinha kings at Penukonda, the petty local chiefs, who were 
generally known by the name of palegars, asserted their independence 
and e.stablished minor chiefdoms. The principal among them were the Wo- 
deyar^ of Mysore in the south, the Nayak of Keladi in the north, the 
Nayak of Balam ( Manjarabad ) in the west, and the Bedar chiefs of 
Chitaldrug and Tarikere. 

The ancestors of the Wodeyar dynasty came to the south in very early 
times from Dwarka in Saurashtra or Kathiawad, Of these, two brothers, 
named Vijaya Raj and Krishna Raj, appear to have settled in the 
Ashtagram division of the Mysore dominions towards the close of the 
14th century. They arrived at the village of Hadanaru from the place, 
on the occasion of a marriage festival in the year 1399. Slaying, with 

I Wodeyar is a plural or honorific form of Odeyay a Kanarese word meaning Uord 
or ‘master’. W, Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India Vol. X. P. 94. 
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the connivance of the bride and her relatives, the destined bridegroom, a 
chief of Karugali, tho elder married the bride, a daughter of the local 
palegar or Baron of the village, and became the chief of a small Taluka 
in the west of the Karnatick, consisting simply of two hill-forts and a 
few villages. One of his descendants, called Yedu Raya, who succeed- 
ed Vijaya Raj, ruled over this country upto 1422. He was succeeded 
by Hari Betad Cham Raj, Tirama Raj and Hari ( or Arberal ) Cham 
Raj — Arberal meaning six-fingered, in allusion to a physical peculiarity. 
This. chief inherited the patrimony in the year 1507. The six-fingered 
Raja was after his death succeeded by his son Hari Betad' Cham Raj 
II. He in 1524, divided his small estate into three parts and assigned 
one to each of his three sons. The youngest Cham Raj, surnamed the 
Bald, obtained the fort of P\iragere with its neighbouring villages. He 
put the hill -fort of Puragere in a state of repairs and changing its old 
name gave it the high-sounding appellation of Mahish-Asur, ‘the 
buffalo-headed monster’. The modern name Maisur or Mysore is a mere 
contraction of this grandiloquent epithet. The Purans state thab some 
such demon was destroyed by Chamunda Devi and she is still worship- 
ped as the tutelary goddess of the Maharajas of Mysore. 

Cham Raj, the Bald, was thus the first recognised chief of Mysore. 
In 1564-05, the Hindu kingdom of. Vijayanagar was destroyed by the four 
Mussalman sovereigns of Daulatabad; Bijapur, Golconda and Bidar. The 
petty chief of Mysore reaped many advantages from ^the down-fall of 
this mighty principally. He encroached upon many of the villages under 
Vijayanagar and enhanced the territorial extent of his dominions. After 
the fall of Vijayanagar the surviving prince fled and established himself 
at Seringapatam. He was a weak and impotent ruler and none but the 
shrewd Hira Cham Raj, the successor of Cham Raj the Bald, could 
divine his inherent frailty. He at once eluded the payment of tribute, 
raised strong hill-forts, insolently dismissed the oflScers sent by his 
liege-lord to- collect the tribute and openly defied the authority of 
the sovereign.^ In 1576, several acquisitions were made to the principality 
of Mysore. In the same year died Hira Cham Raj, who h'ad lost his 
only son during his life time; He was succeeded by his grandson Betad 
Wodeyar, who added to his domains the stronghold of Hemunkali and 
several small villages in its vicinity. 

Bfitad Wodeyar was after his death, succeeded by his brother Raj 
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This prince was gifted with rare intelligence. He adde^ 
^nsid^rably t<> the extent of his territories. In 160ft, be conquered the 
jbrtre^ of Kembala and Seringapatan^, formerly hoown as Shri Ranga 
F$,ttan, or the city of the saci'ed Ranga, where the vanquished! sovereign 
of Vajayanagar had taken "up his residence. From this date Seringapa- 
tem became the capital of the State of Mysore., The rulers of Mysore 
followed the Jangam faith, but, after the conquest of Seringapatam they 
Ombraced the Vaishnava creed. Raj Wodeyar died in the year 161 T, 
le>aving behind him a great name. The territories of Mysore were consider- 
ably enlarged in his reign and he attained the rank of a first ofass chief 
among the Hindu rulers of the Deccan. 

Raj Wodeyar was succeeded by his g^ndson Cham Raj Wodeyar. He 
yuled for 86 years, during which period he conquered, several villages and 
.^ded them to his dominions. He was very lenient towards his fallen foes. 
When he died in 1637, his uncle Imadi Raj, the son of Raj Wodeyar ascended 
the throne of Mysore. He was poisoned, after a reign of eighteen months, 
by hirf minister and was succeeded by Kantireva Narsa ‘ Raj. He was as 
brave a warrior as his predecessors. He is said to have been endued with 
superhuman strength and it is told of him that he. repaired to. the court of 
Trichinopoli and challenged a well-known wrestler to fight a duel with him. 
Jle vanquished, the court- warrior and cut him to pieces, and then returned 
to Ws capital. He also killed the minister, who had poisoned his predecessor,^ 
and who was caught in a similar attempt against his own life too. 
He defeated the ting of Bijapnr, who had invested the fortress of Seringa- 
and pursuing his troops slew many of their nnmber. He obtained 
ai aplendid victory over the chief of Mi>gri and enhanced his domains, 
towards Yijayanagar and Madnra, He was the first to open a mint in 
hia capital. Kantireva Narsa Raj died in 1659, and was succeeded by 
his adopted son Dud * Deva Raj, He also like his ancestors eurcroached 
npon several villages owning allegiance to the neighbouring petty chiefs, 
and enlarged the extent of his own State. The chief of Badnur had the 
boldness to invade his dominions, but he was defeated and repnlsed. He 
also vanquished the Nayafc of Madura. He breathed hi? last in the year 
1672, just about the time when the French power in its infancy was, 
Sti*tiggling with its early difficulties in a corner of the Ramatick, 


I Dud, in the ^nguaige of Mysore, gjignifiea ‘great j ’ Ghikke litt/Ie’ ; pr 
junior, IP- Wilke. 
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This period he looked upon as one of surpassing interest in 
the annals of Mysorey for it was then;, that the State was gradually extend- 
ing its dimensions, and beginning to assert its status as an important 
power in Southern India, Till then, its sturdy rulers, bent upon a policy 
of self-aggrandisoinent, had but little leisure. 6r inclination to taste of 
the sweets of royalty. The desire to enlarge the boundaries of the State had^ 
been like a hereditary instinct in the hearts of its rulers, bequeathed from 
the devoted sireto*the patriotic son, and it had boundless influence tn 
shaping their course of conduct during the time they culedTover its. destinies. 
Their anxiety for cementing their conquests was manifested by their* 
eagerness to win the hearts of the conquered foes.. The ryots of the 
subdued territories being rated at a heavier assessment than their own 
v£^ls, the real difficulties of the task of government were, however, 
yet to commence. The State, owing to its increasing magnitude was; be- 
ginning to attract general notice. It was surrounded on all sides by mighty 
rivals, who could at any moment combine to deal a. death-blow to the rising 
State. The Mahomedan power iii Southern India, had at this time reaqji^d 
its climax, The Moslem’s Crescent not only waved over the Deccan proper, 
but even the Karnatick in the east and Bijapur in the west, owed fealty 
to the Islamite sceptre. The Mahomedans had fixed their eyes even on 
the conquest of Trichinopoli. On the other hand the Marathas were fast 
rising into power, destined one day to eclipse all the rival potentates in the- 
Decc£^n, Hindu or Mahomedan. Mysore had these insurmountable obstacles, 
to overcome in her path to future greatness. 

Dud Dev Raj was, in 1672, succeeded by Chikka Dev Raj. It was for this 
monarch to witness the riseofthe Marathas into a formidable power. Sivaji,, 
their great chieftain, had* reduced the important posts of Ginji and Vellore; 
the states of Bijapur and Goloonda had been pressed hard by his arms; and 
the domains of Tanjore had been overrun and subdued by his daring-soldiets. 
Mysore, however, had no immediate apprehension of an attack from the victor- 
ious army of Sivaji, for it lay too far south of the direct line of his 
operations and its ruler was by no means anxious to provoke an attack 
and thereby drag ruin and misery to the homes of his own subjects. 
The Raja devoted himself, for the time, to the task of bringfng the 
internal administration of the State under a more satisfactory order, 
while at the same time he did not fail to keep a vigilant eye on the frontier, 
ready to avail himself of any bppoitunity for aggression. He only took 
e^rf to do it stealthily so as to elude ereneral observation and thereby avert 
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the iinp<^(ling danger from his head. At this time the Raja established 
a Post Office, apparently for the transmission of letters and messages, but 
in reality his secret motive was to obtain for himself a knowledge of 
their contents, which knowledge he subsequently employed to promote 
his scheme of erecting himself into the central power in the State. He 
forced his feudatory chiefs and othei* magnates, of the State to renounce 
the title of ' Raja^ ' which was now reserved for the sovereign alone. These 
grandees were compelled to fix*their abode in the city of Seringapatam,. 
and were converted from rebellious rivals into obsequious courtiers. Hi s 
desire to repress the feudal and quasi-independent rights of the landlords 
bears a marked analogy to the policy of Richlicu — the great minister of 
Louis XIII, of France. This farseeing and wise diplomacy was, however, 
not manifest in all his actions. His policy of collecting land revenue was 
calculated to estrange the hearts of the poor ryots from the king’s person. 
He imposed a variety of obnoxious, taxes on the cultivators, with a view 
of inducing them to pay a larger amount of revenue as the price o f 
exemption from the most objectionable of those imposts. Remission from 
these burdens was only accorded to lands granted for military service, 
as a matter of policy. These provoking taxes, which, if enforced in Bengal, 
would have been occasions, for serious riots and formidable revolts, only 
excited passive resistance on the part of the mild and law-abiding sub- 
jects of Mysore. But even this humble protest on the part of the people 
met with dire revenge on the part of the prince, who was generally 
regarded as one of the most enlightened and liberal rulers of Mysore. 
The monstrously oppressive way, which he adopted to disarm opposition 
and to silence all murmur of discontent, was. ono worthy of a tyrant 
like the inhuman Nero, or the heartless Attila. It is to be borne in 
mind that the occasion which, called forth such an infernal engine 
of human destruction was but a trifling incident;, it was no deep 
laid plot, no far-reaching insurrection. It was simply this — “That 
the children ’of the soil, crushed by the multifarious taxes, which 
interfered with their sowing, their gathering into store and the 
selling of th^produce of their fields^ suspended their inverted ploughs at the 
gates of their villages, and generally announced their intention to emigrate 
from a land which denied them the fruits of their labour.;” They would not 
submit to the vexatious conditions proposed and a majority of them talk- 
ed of peacefully retiring from their native land. Theory for revenge* was. 
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yery faint, yet it was sufficient to arouse the fears of Chikka Dev Raj, 
who was too conscious of the value of these cultivators to himself and 
his Rey to allow them thus to depart in peace. The harrowing tale of the 
disaster that followed may best be related in the words of Colonel Wilks. 
“ An invitation was sent to all the priests of the Jangani to meet the 
Raja at the great temple of Nanjangod, about 14 miles south of Mysore, 
ostensibly to converse with him on the subject of the refractory conduct 
of their followers. Treachery was apprehended, and thfj number which 
assembled was estimated at about four hundred only. A large pit had been 
previously prepared in a walled enclosure, connected by a series of squares 
composed of tent- walls with the canopy of audience, at which they were 
successively received, one at a time, and after making their obeisance, they 
were desired to retire to a place, where, according to custom, they expect- 
ed-to find refreshments prepared at the expense of the R^a. Expert exe- 
cutioners were in waiting at the square, and every individual in question 
was so skilfully beheaded, and tumbled into the pit, as to give no alarm 
to those who followed; and the business gf the public audience went on 
without interruption or suspicion 

This inhuman massacre of the priests was followed by the equally 
ruthless slaughter of their poor disciples and the cultivators. A detachment 
of horse was posted at every place, where a mob had assembled, and 
orders were given to charge the populace without any mercy, A man 
clad in an orange robe — which was the emblematic colour of the Jangam 
priests, was to be the first object of the king s vengeance. The insurgent 
crowds were to be given no quarter and the work of shedding blood was 
not to cease till all the crowds had been disperse(t. The Raja thus succeeded 
in silencing all opposition and the owners of land were all coerced in 
to passing a deed of renunciation by which they abandoned rights of 
private property in their lands and recognised the Sovereign’s right therein as 
absolute. This bloody episode represents how a king could intimidate 
his ignorant subjects into a surrender of their proprietary rights in the soil, 
a subject on which they are always keenly sensitive. A fight between the 
prince’s prerogative and the people’s privilege was surely *to end in a 
.triumph for the former in the days of Chikka Dev Raj, 

At this period Sivaji died; Aurangzeb invaded the Deccan; the MahoAedan 
kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda were reduced by the arms of the 
Mufftal. and his resources were put into requisition for the sole pui^osg 
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of erushing tte ri^ng power of the Matathas: During this quick suOcesdioh 
(^ events the Mughal power rose to its zenith, and regarded as the Para- 
mount Power throughout the length and breadth of India. It iVas at this 
juncture that the rulers of l^ysore came into contact with the rival potentates 
contesting for supremacy in Southern India. The Maratha chief of Banglqre 
grew apprehensive of the impending struggle and feared that the des- 
truction of his small principality would inevitabfy . follow in the general 
scramble for temitorial possessions. He was anxious to purchase his own 
safety even with the loss of his kingdom and when the Raja of Mysore offer- 
ed to buy up his holding for a sum of three lakhs, the offer was willingly 
accepted. The Mahomedan troops, however, anticipated the movement 
and themselves seized the district of Banglore. They were, however, willing 
to cede the district to M 3 ^sore, on iondition of receiving for themselves, 
the stipulated purchase-money. The Raja made a common cause with the 
Mughals and with their alliance he succeeded in enriching his own dominions 
by territorial acquisitions, made at the expense of the neighbouring Maratha 
•chiefe and the Raja of Badnur. The Mughals, however, were no faithful allies 
of Mysore, for they subsequently turned their arms against that State. A 
Mahomedan army invaded the Kingdom and it was only driven out by the 
combined efforts of the populace and the heroic son of the King, who per- 
formed feats of valour and stratagem on that occasion. It was about this 
time that the rulers of Mysore, hitherto regarded only as Zaminddrs, 
recojved form the Emperor Aurangzeb a recognition to sit on an ivory throne 
on State occasions. Colonel Wilks informs us that the throne constmcted at 
this period was ever subsequently used at the installation ceremonies of the 
succeeding Rajas. “ It is |he same, which, in the year 1799, was found in 
a lumber room of Tipu Sultan s palace, was employed in the installation 
of the present Raja, and is always used by him on occasions of public 
ceremony,” 

Chdkka Dev Raj died in 1704; during his reign he added thirteen im- 
portant districts to his tenitories, and obtained from the Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb the recognition of himself as a sovereign prince independent of 
all but tho^ Mughal 

% 

!pje dynasty which had ruled over Mysore for the past 200 years, and 
raised it from a small zamindari to the dignity of a kingdom, now suffer- 
» ed a gradual decline. Chikka Deva Raj was after his death succeeded 
by Kantireva Raj, who was unfortunately bom deaf and dumb. He was 
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void of all the necessary qualifications of a great ruler. He was after his 
death in 1713^ succeeded by Dud Krishna Raj, He was also weak and inefficient, 
and the sole authority in the State was usurped by his two ministers Deva 
Raj and Nanja Raj. “Whatever portion of vigour or wisdom appeared in the 
conduct of this reign/’ says Wilks, “belonged exclusively to the ministers, who 
secured their own authority by appearing with affected humility to study in 
all things the inclinations and wishes of the Raj. Weak and capricious ^in his 
temper, he committeol the most cruel cxces.ses on the persons and property of 
those who approached him, and as quickly restored them to his favour. 
While no opposition was made to the establishment of an almost incredible 
absurdity, amounting to a lahh of rupees annually for the maintenance of an 
alms-house to feed beasts of prey, reptiles, and insects, he believed himself 
to be an unlimited despot; and wliile ai^ly supplied with the means of sensual 
pleasure, to which he devoted the largest portion of his time, he thought 
himself the greatest and happiest of monarchs, without understanding 
caring to understand, during a reign of nineteen years, the troublesome 
details through which he was supplied with all that is necessary for animal 
•gratification.” His ministers acknowledged his sovereignty as long as he was 
alive. He died hi 1731, after an inglorious reign of 18 years. He was succeeded 
by Harinentu Tingal Cham Raj. The two abovenamed ministers continued 
to defy the authority of the new Raja, who instantly dismissed them and 
employed in iheir stead his own partisans. Deva Raj flew into an open 
rebellion and taking advantage of the king s absence, took possession of the 
royal palace^aiid won over the soldiery • to his side. The king on his return 
was taken prisoner and confined tift his death in the most unhealthy climes 
of the Kabaldarg hilLs. He, shortly after, died there of insalubrious climate 
and unwholesome food. 

The dethronement of Harinentu Tingal Cham Raj was the first step to- 
wards the subsequent down-fall of his house. Though the throne of Mysore 
was occupied by one of his descendants, yet he was a m^e ruler in name, the 
real power resting with his Hindu and Mahomedan Sirdars, who hardly allowed 
the chief to cross even the threshold of his palace. D»iva Raj and Nanja- 
Raj I., formally installed Chikka Krishna Raj on the hereditary throne as a 
nominal sovereign. Nanja Raj I., however, did not live long to enjoy the 
sweets of hia high office. He died shortly after, and a few month later Dost 
Ali, the Nawg.b of the Kamatick, led his troops agaiuts Mysore, but he was 
repulsed by Deva Raj. He then conferred the command of his troops upon his 
younger brothfr, also named Nanja Raj, It was this Nanja Raj II., who tool^ 
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into his service a Mussalman Sepoy named Haidar Ali, then only 30 years 
old. 

Haidar Ali was the son of Fateh Mahomed and grand-son of Mahomed 
Bhelol who had originally •'come down from the Panjab and built a small 
mosoleiSn near Haidarabad. In 1755, Salabat Jang, the Viceroy of the 
Dcccan, with the help of the French General, M. Busin^, invaded Seringapatara, 
and Dev Raj had to sue for peace by the offer of a lal*ge sum of 56,00,000 
rupees. Similarly when the Marathas invaded Seriugapatam in 1757 
Nanja Raj obtained peace by the cession of a small portion of the Mysore 
dominions. The two brothers Deva Raj and Nanja Raj did not pull on well 
together for a long time. Deva Raj left the capital taking with him his 
accumulated wealth and Nanja R<ij ^umed supreme authority in the State. 
Haidar Ali watched with keen interest the result of thci family feud between 
t|;ie two brothers. Nanja Raj had entrusted to his care a portion of 
*the Mysore territory and this added materially to his power and influenca 
Both the puppet, king and Nanja Raj styled Haidar Ali as ‘Fateh Haidar 
Bahadur.’ The ambitious Muslim now openly .took up a defiant attitude 
and formed a strong party of his own. Nanja Raj was yet too powerful to 
allow him to usurp the supreme authority in the St;ito. Haidar Ali there- 
fore began to devise schemes to get rid of his Hindu antagonist. He at 
last succeeded and Nanja Raj was obliged to leave Seri ngapa tain, and take 
up his abode at Kuvur, 25 miles from the capital. From that date Haidar 
Ali became the first man in the realm, but it was not till 1760 that he 
assumed the reins of government in his’own hands as the king de facto of 
Mysore.' 

When Chikka Krishna Raj died in 1766, Haidar Ali acknowledged the 
nominal supremacy of his son and gave him all the respect^ue to his high 
station. But when he learnt that the youthful prince was endeavouring to 
regain his lost power, he refused to pay tlic sum stipulated for his main- 
tenance, plundered all the paraphernalia in the palace, with the exception 
of the ornaments worn by the Ranis, reduced the number of his household 
and placed Bis own men in their stead. Five years later when Haidar Ali s 
situation became fora time a little precarious, the Hindu prince carried on • 
negotiations with the Marathas to regain his lost throne. Haidar Ali on be- 
ing informed of the prince s intentions caused him to be strangFed and placed 

his brother Cham Raj on the throne. 
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The English for the first time formed an alliance with Haidar Ali in 1763 
for the establishment of free commerce between the two powers. Of all 
the enemies of the British rule in India, Haidar Ali was the most powerful 
and inrveterate. He after assuming tlie regal .authority carried on his 
aggressions against the neighbouring chiefs. He conquered Chitaldrug and 
Badnur. His territory w|^s invaded by Madhav Rao Peshwa at the head of a 
large army. The ManUhas carried on pillage in the very heart of Mysore and 
sacked many of its villages. Haidar Ali si^rms met with reverses in the several 
battles he fought with the Peshwa. At last the Moslem wixs forced to cede to 
Madhav Rao a portion of his realms together with thirty-two lakhs of 
rupees in hard cash, and the Brahman chief retired to his capital loaded with 
rich booty. Haidar Ali then marched upon Cabciit and conquered it. The 
Nizam, too, through the influence offiis co-rcligionist broke the bond of 
alliance hitherto existing between him and the English, and coalescing 
with Haidar Ali, attacked the Karnatick. His army wjis, Hbwever, defeated, 
and by the treaty of 1768, the Nizam deserting the cause of Haidar Ali, 
entered into an alliance offensive and defensive with the British Govern- 
ment. 

In 1769 Haidar Ali invaded the British possession of Fort St George, and 
the English garrison, startled by the overwhelming strength of their 
opponent and fearing that in the. event of any resistance being offered he 
would uiovitably conquer and plunder the city and mercilessly put them to’ 
the sword, siuM for pcniee at any price. Madhav Rao Peshwa again invaded 
Mysore in the year 1770. 'Haidar Ali, in accordance with th|^ terms 
of the treaty concluded betw^eon him and the English on the 3rd of 
April 1769, besought the assistance of the English against the Maratha 
invaders, which was peremptorily refused. Hiidar Ali had posted a detach- 
ment of his troops, under the command of his son Tipu, on the outskirts 
of Badmir to cut off the supply of provisions conveyed to the Maratha hosts 
from their native land, the Maharashtra. The Marathas, overtaking Haidar- 
Ali in the month of February 1771, completely overthrew and destroyed 
his army. Haidar Ali endeavoured his utmost to avert a hand-l^o-hand fight 
with his antagonists but failed. At length he was compelled to conclude 
*a most humiliating treaty with the victors. By its terms he was forced 
to cede to the Marathas 13 of his districts and twenty-five lakhs of rupees in 
cash. Haidar Ali, however, taking advantage of the dissensions raging short- 
ly after in the fomily of the Peshwa, reconquered, all his possessions. 
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Cham Raj breathed his last in 1775. He was the last male member of 
the ancient family of the Hindu kings of Mysore and with him, it may be 
said, that the Hindu house became, for all practial purposes, extinct for 
the time. The caprice of Haidar willed, however, that there should be a 
pageant Prince, under whose cover he would reign supreme, and for this 
purpose he set upon himself the task of finding out a successor. Colonel 
Wilks gives the following detailed description of the^way in which he reject- 
ed the nearest kipsman in the line, ^ daughter s son, and fixed his choice 
upon a distant heir, who best suited his purpase. 

“About this period’’ he writes, ^tho pageant Raja Cham Raj died; 
Haidar had hitherto professed to hold Mysore in behalf of the Hindu 
house; and amused his subjects on every annual feast of the Dasahra 
by exhibiting- the pageant, seated %)n his ivory throne in the balcony^ 
of State; himself occupying the place of minister and commander-/ 
in- chief. This ceftmonial, in most countries, would have excited feelings 
dangerous to the usurper; but the unhappy Hindus saw their country every 
where sustaining the scourge of Mahorntxian rule; the singular exception of 
the Maratha State, a wide-spreading example of still more ruthless 
oppression, restrained their natural preference for rulers of their own 
persuasion; and they were soothed with occasional condesc^ension which 
treated them and their institutions with a resemblance of respect. Haidar saw 
and indulged the working of these reflections, and determined to have another 
pageant. The lineal tnalc succc.ssiori was extinct, and he ordered all the 
children to be collected from the different branches of the house, who, accord- 
ing to a^l^ient precedent, were entitled to furnish a successor to the throne. 
The ceremonial observed on this occasion, however childish, was in perfect 
accordance with the feelings which he intended to delude, and sufficiently 
adapted to the superstition of the fatalist. The hall of audience was strewed 
round with fruits, sweetmeats and flowers, play-things of various dcscriptmus, 
arms, books, male and female ornaments, bag-s of money, and every varied 
object of puerile or manly pursuit; the children were introduced together, 
and were all invited to help themselves to whatever they liked best; the 
^eater number were quickly engaged in a scramble lor the fruits, 
sweetmeats, and toys; but one child was attracted by a brilliant little dagger, 
which he took up in his right hand, and soon afterwards a ‘ lime in his 
left. “That is the Raja,” exclaimed Haidar ,“ his first care is military 
protection; his second to realise the produce of his dominions; bring him 
hither, and let me cmbi’acb him.” The assembly was in an universal murmur 
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of applause; and he ordered the child to be conducted to the Hindu palace, 
and prepared for installation. He was of the sapae name as his predecessor, 
viz., Cham Raj, and was the father of the present ( late Krishna Raj ) Raja, 
who was placed by the English at the head of the Hindu house of Mysore 
on the subversion of the Mahomedan dynasty in 1799.’ , 

The enraged Moslenj, to wreak his vengeance on the English for their 
refusing to help him in the late war with the Marathas in direct contraven- 
tion of the treaty of 1769, collected a large army and marching against the 
Karnatick, seriously crippled the power of the Elnglish in the Deccan. In 
1782, Tipu dealt a heavy blow to the English arms on a field of battle. Haidar* 
^li expired at the old age of 80 on the 7th of Deoember 1782. At the time of 
his demise his son and heir Tipu was fighting the Bombay contingent off the 
Malabar Coast. As soon as the intelligence of his father s death reached him 
he turned back and took possession of the throne. Tipu Sultan was like his 
father one of the most powerful native chiefs then ruling in the country. He had 
pillaged and burnt several villages in the vicinity of Madras, when he was 
only 17 years old and had fought many a battle with the English, the Nizam 
and the Marathas. Tipu marched to give battle to the British contingent 
that had set out from Bombay. Notwithstanding this opposition the 
Bombay contingent succeeded in reducing the town of Badnur. Tipu then 
marched towards Manglorc at the head of a large army and fought an 
indecisive engagement with Colonel Campbell. At last both sides agreed 
upon a cessation of hostilities. Another detachment of the English army 
conquered Koiiribtur with its adjoining villages and was making preparations 
to march upon the capital when the Madras Government entered into a 
very discreditable alliance with their inveterate foe. 

Haidar Ali had conquered the province of Coorg in the year 1782, but, its 
inhabitants had subsequently thrown off their allegiance to the Mysore rule. 
Tipu marched against them at the head of a large army and enforced their 
submission. The Governor, placed there by Tipu, committed an outrage upon 
a respectable lady and the infuriated citizens rose into rebellion against the 
ruling authority. The wild Tiger of Mysore led a Vast army against them 
and rendering the whole country desolate forced the survivora to embrace 
Islamism. 

Tipu was as arrogant as he was brave. The Peshwa and the Nizam, to 
humble his pride entered into a league and invaded his dominions in 1 786. 
Tipu was compelled to appease them by immediately paying them 35 lakhs 
of rupees and agreeing to pay later on a further sum of fifteen lakhs. Besides 
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this he also Burrendei'ed to them certain portions of his territories. Tipu then 
directed his arms towards Travancore. He invaded it in 1786, but was 
baffled in the attempt and had to return to his capital after suffering a 
heavy loss both in men and money. Without being in the least disconcerted, 
he made preparations for another attack on Travancore on a more gigantic 
scale. The chief of Travancore was an ally of the English, who now resolved 
to invade the territory of Mysore with the help . of their other allies, the 
Nizam and the Eeshwa- A detachment of English troops under Colonel 
Meadows led the attack from the direction of Koirnbtur. It reduced many 
of the hill-forts and villages under Mysore and at last marched upon the 
capital Tipu offered thenra strong resistance but had to turn back.defeatcdi* 

Ini 791, Lord Cornwallis the Governor-General of India led in person a 
powerful army against Tipu. He entered Mysore and proceeded towards 
Bonglore. Tipu hastened to its defence, but, was defeated and the town fell 
into the hands of the English. The victors then triumphantly marched upon 
Seringapatam and a decisive battle was fought on the plains of Arikera in 
which also the arms of Tipu sustained a signal defeat.. In 1792, Lord Corn- 
wallis obtaing the assistance of the Nizam and the Marat has, again invaded 
the capital of Tipu. The Tiger now beset on all sides, and failing in all his 
attempts at resistance, sued for peace. He agreed to cede half of his terri- 
tories to the invaders and to pay a sum of three crores and thirty lakhs of 
rupees to meet the charges of the expedition. He also gave his consent to 
the humiliating condition of sending two of his sons as hostages to the 
British Camp. 

At .|jjhis critical juncture the nominal king Cham Raj, who was still 
surviving Haidar Ali, died in 1795. He was kept a close prisoner in his palace 
upto the day of his death. On the occurrence of that event, Tipu determined 
no longer to continue the farce of a pageant ruler. The late Raja left be- 
hind him an infant son about two years old, yet Tipu mercilessly plundered 
his palace and carried away the ornaments of the baby prince, his mother 
and all his other relations. He then turned them all out of the palace and 
assigned them a hovel for their dwelling place. 

Convulsed with rage and smarting under the pain of the above-men- 
tioned disgraceful treaty with the English, Tipu entered into negotiations 
with the Emperor of France and the Amir of Afghanistan to lend him their 
support in the Herculean task of conquering the English dominions, and 
extir^ting: their whole race from the land. A British army under General 
Harris if as soon despatched from Vellore to invade his dominions. Fierce 
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battles were fought on the fields of Seedasir, and Malvelli in which Tipu’s 
army was defeated and put to the rout. He then retreated towards his 
capital, overrunning on his way rich tracts of land. The Tiger was bearded 
in his den, and Seringapatam was beleagured on all sides by the gallant 
General. Tipu bravely defended his palace to the last, when in an engage- 
ment with the enemies he fell on the 4th of May 1799. 

Thus terminated the dreadful war with Mysore. The Nizam and the 

English distributed among themselves the conquered territories. A rich 
share of the booty was also set apart for the Peshwa, but on his declining to 
accept it, it was also divided between the remaining allies, the English and 
the Nizam. A greater portion of them yielding an yearly income ofl, 374,000 
Pagodas was restored to Krishna R:ij Wodoyar who was, on the capture of 
Seringapatam, on May 4, 1799, found dwelling in a miserable hut. The sons 
of Tipu who were retained as hostages in the English Camp were on the 
close of the war sent first to^Vellore and thence to Calcutta. 

When Prince Krishna Raj Wodeyar was found by Lord Wellesley 
dwelling with his mother and other relations in a hovel, he was only six years 
■old. Sir Barry Close, an English officer of high repute, was appointed 
Resident of Mysore. Purnaiya, a daring Brahman, was created prime minister 
to carry on the administration during the minority of the young princa He 
remained at the head of the government from 1799 to 1810. His administra- 
tion was marked with] cruelty and oppression and by the end of 1811, he 
hoarded in the State treasury such an enormous sum as seventy-five lakhs 
of Pagodas amounting to nearly two crores of British rupees. 

The young prince, as he acfvanced in years, wished to free himsblf from 
the shackles of his over-bearing minister. In 1811, he expressed to the 
Resident his desire toa.ssume the reins of government in his own hands. Pur- 
naiya taking umbrage, tendered his resignation in 1812, and the prince 
thence forth became his own minister. The Brahman thus disgraced fled to 
Seringapatam, where he died after a few days. 

The treasury was full when the Hindu chief assumed the government in 
his own hands. He, however, turned out a spend- thrift*, the whole mass of 
hoarded wealth was squandered away \yithin a few years, and the State was 
reduced to the verge of bankruptcy. He made several vain attempts to securo 
the services of a competent adviser. He was a pleasure-seeking and frivolous 
youth, and howsoever intelligent and shrewd ho was, ho had not the necessaiy 
qualifications of a successful ruler. The State suffered considerably under his 
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In less than a couple of years after his assuming the direction 
of affairs, the Resident reported to the Supreme Government that the prince 
had squandered away all the treasure hoarded by Pumaiya and that the 
State was verging on to bankruptcy. The Resident in vain expostulated with 
the prince to curtail his thoughtless expenditure. High offices in the State 
were sold by public auction, and given to the highest bidder; while the 
subjects were oppressed by the crushing system of ‘Sharti.’* The Ryote groaned 
under the heavy weight of taxation and the people of Nagar Bhaga, a dis- 
trict not forming part of HaidarAli s domains, broke into open revolt against 
the ruling authority in 1830. The Paligars assuming independence chose for 
their leader an adventurous upstart who was dispossessed of his holdings by 
Haidar Ali. The king despatched an army against these insurgents and though 
its arms were successful in several engagements, the revolt was not completely 
suppressed. The prince at length sought the assistance of the English and by 
their help he succeeded in putting down the rebels. 

The Governor-General appointed a Committee to enquire into the causes 
of the maladministration at Mysore. They reported that the subjects were 
highly displeased with the gross injustice of their ruler; the State revenues had 
undergone a considerable diminution; and that disorder and tyranny reigned 
supreme throughout the land. The Governor-General thereupon addressed 
a letter to the Raja deprecating in strong tenns his mismanagement of 
the State, reminding him of the conditions under which the throne was restor- 
ed to him and specially directing his attention to the gross injustice and 
oppression that characterised his reign. The letter given below is transcribed 
.from Colonel Malleson s book on Native ^tates of India. Lord William 
Bentinek, the Governor-General at the time, went on to say: — 

I have in consequence felt it to be indispensable, as well with refer- 
ence to the stipulations of the treaty above quoted, as from a regard to the 

obligations of the protective character which the British Government holds 
towards the State of Mysore, to interfere for its preservation, and to secure 
the various interests at stake from further ruin. It has seemed to me that 
in order to do this effectually, it will bo necessary to transfer the entire 
administration of the country into the hands of British officers, and I 
have accordingly determined to nominate the Commissioners for the 
purpose, who will proceed immediately to Mysore. 

I * Sharti ’ was a contract made by the Amildar that he would realise for the government 
a <9«rtAm amount of revenue; that if his collections should fall short of that amount he would 
.make good the deficiency, and that if they exceeded it,*the surplus should be paidtothe 
goyermnent. Mallosoju’s Nativ^ States of India P. 316. 
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I now, therefore, give to Your Highness the formal and final notice, 
?and I request Your Highness to consider this letter in that light-that 
is, as the notice required by the treaty to be given to Your Highness 
of the measure determined upon for the assumption and management 
of the Mysore territory in the case stipulated. I beg of Your Highness, 
therefore, to issue the requistc orders and proclamations to the officers 
and authorities of Mysore, within ten days from the date when this 
letter may be delivered to Your Highness, for giving effect to the trans- 
fer of the territory and iiivesting the’British Commissioners with full 
authority in all departments, so as to enable them to proceed to* take 
charge and carry on affairs as they have been prdered, or may be here 
after instructed.” * 

The Viceroy thus appointed Commissioners to put a stop to the 
misgovernment reigning at Mysore, and order the Raja to hand over the 
administration to their care. He accordingly in 1831, peacefully surrender- 
ed the sole management of the State to the British Government and was 
allotted from the treasury an yearly sifm of a lakh .of Pagodas for his 
personal . expenditure. He thenceforward took up his abode in a palace 
at ‘Mysore. Two Commissioners were appointed by the India govern- 
ment to conduct the affairs of the State. Of these the senior officer wai 
appointed by the Viceregal Government, while the appoinment of the 
junior, rested with the Government of Madras. The* former held a casting 
vote and* was vested with the powers of a Raja, whilst the “junior 
{ Dewan ) simply assisted him in his work. 

The appointment of such a Dowari was continued till the year 1834. 
These Commissioners were under the direct control of the Madras Govern- 
ment till 1832, when they were placed under the Supervision of the India 
Government. They generally^differbd on matters of grave importance and 
the system did not work well. At last on the 28th of April 1834, Colonel 
Morrison was appointed sole Commissioner of Mysore. When the English first 
assumed the ‘direction of affairs at Mysore, the Supreme Government had 
specially instructed the Madras Government to appoint a Council solely 
consisting of Native Officials of note to assist the British Corilmissionera 
in the conduct of Stateaffairs. This Arrangement received the sanction of 
the Hon’ble Board of Directors by their letter of the 25th September 1825. 
The work of administering justice was delegated to this Committee, though 
the power of passing sentence was not vested in their hands. Their function 
correspoude<l with that of our modern jury, which consisted simply in 
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.paasiipig a verdict of guilty or not guilty against the prisoners brought before 

ibr trial. It solely rested with the king* to punish the culprit found 
guilty by the aforesaid Committee; but as the chief did not like to stir out 
-of bis palace the State prisons were often over-crowded by these unfortunate 
victims. 

^ The Commissioner appointed in 1834 was unable to remove all these 
defects single-handed, and it was resolved to appoint four European Superin- 
tendents in the place of Native Fouzdars. The Judicial power was still left 
in th§ hands of the Native Judges who sat in the Supreme Court, but they 
( Huzur Adalat ) w^re ordered to obtain the sanction of the Commissioner 
before passing sentence on any of the culprits. This cumbrous mode of 
iidminisrering justice., was soon done away with, and a judicial Commissioner 
was appointed in theirstead. 

The post of Resident wai abolished in the year 1843. General (after- 
wards Sir Mark ) Cubbon, who succeedeck Coi Morrison as Commissioner 
of Mysore, held .that place till 18^)1. The State revenues were considerably 
enhanced during his administration. He abolished s(^vcral iniquitous cesses 
such as those levied on marriage, incontinency, child birth, and on occa- 
sions of naming and shaving the infant. He divided the whole year into 
five parts corresponding with five seasons, for facilitating the assessment 
of land-revenue. 

♦ Tht pensioned prince resided at Mysore ^ntil his death in 1868. though 
he had nft voice in the conduct of the government, a fifth ihare of the 
State revenues was set apart for his use. Maharaja Krishna Raj Wodeyd,r 
#was decorated with the insignia of G.C.S.I. He in the month of June I860 
adopted a scion of one of the principal families of. his house. The adopt- 
ed child on his accession to the throne assumed the name of Cham Rajendra. 
In April 1867 the British Government Jfccorded their formal sanc- 
tion to the adoption and acknowledged him as heir to the Mysore throne. 
Cham Rajendra Wodeyar was crowned King of Mysore at the age of six 
, years, nearly six months after the death of his predecessor Krishna Raj 
Wodeyar, , > * 

Even after the accession of His Highness Cham Rajendra Wodeyar, the 
► administration of Mysore was conducted by British officials owing to the 
minority of the newly acknowledged Maharaja. In 1869, an English Ofii;- 
cerwas appnnted as tutor to the young prince to equip him withal 
the necessary qualifications' for the proper discharge of the duties^ of his 
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exalted position. He was removed from the palace at Mysore whicfc 
the late king lay <?onfincd till his death, to a better furnished residence. 
His school was also located m one of the palaces situated in the healthiest 

• locality in Mysore. The sons of the leading nobJe*s of the realm were Also 

invited to attend this school as companions to the young Maharaja; Cham; 
Kajendra commenced his education at the early age of six years> and 
a half, . 

On his accession, the Government of India issued the following proclama- 
tion: — 

'H. H. Cham Rajendra Wodeyar Bahadur, at p^senf a manor, the adopt- 
ed son of the late Maharaja, is acknowledgai by the Government of India 
as his succesffor and as Maharaja of the Mysore terntorics. 

• ‘During the minonty of Ills Highness the said -territories will be ad- 
ministered in His Highruisss nanic by the British Government and will 
be governed on the same principles and under the same regulations as 
hei'otofore. 

‘When H. H, shall attain the period of majority, that is the age of 
years, and if His Highness shall then be found qualified for the discharge 
of the. duties of his exalted posion,the government of the country will be 
entrusted to him, subject to such conditions as may bo determined at that 
tinic.i’ 

When His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, tfic Heir-apparent to the 
British Empire, placed his foot on the shores of India on 8th oi November, 1875^ 
the young chief of Mysore was one of those who pordially welcomed 
the Royal Gue.st on his visit to this-the brightest gem in the British diadem. 
His 'Royal Highness was struck with the intelligence of the beaming 
boy and warmly shook hixnds.with him. Next day in the gralid Assem- 
blage held for the reception of the Native Princes who had floAked to 
Bombay to pay their respects to the Royal personage, the young Wode^r 
was received with marks of special hi vour. On lOtb November 1875, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales paid a return visit to the young 
Maharaja. On the assumption by Her Most Gracious Majesty Quben Victoria 

• of the proud title of Empress of India, a statelyiDarbar was held at Delhi 
on 1st January 1877, and Lord Lytton the then Viceroy had issued 
invitations, to the leading Native Princes to attend .the assemblage. I^ 


1 Ma.lleson’a Native States of India. P. 321. 
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yjCHxilg^itahmja of Mysore in response to that invitation bad repaired to 
where he was received with marked distinction^ 

' In 1881 , on the Maharaja attaining the age ‘of 18 years, the sole adminis- 

tration was entrusted toTijs care. On the occasion of his accession several . 
.atipulatioi^ were agreed upon between him and the British Qovernmenti 
5Ph6y were as follows: — 

1. The Maharaja Cham Rajendra Wodeyar Bahadur shall, oo the twenty 
. .fifth day of March 1881, be placed in possession of the territories of Mysore 
and installed in the administration there of. 

2* Thjfe said Maharajj Cham Rajendra Wode 3 rar Bahadur and those who 

succeed him ip manner heroin-after provided, shall be entitled to hold 

possession of, and administer the said territories as long as. h^ and they fulfil 

the conditions bere-in-after prescribed. 

* . . ... * 

3. The succession to the administration of the said territories shall 

devolve upon the lineal descendant of the' said Maharaja Cham Rajendra 
Wodejw Bahadur, whether* by blood or^ adoption, according to the 
rules and usages of his family , except in case of disqualificatiSi through 
manifest unfitness to rule. 

Provided that no succession shall be valid until it has been i*ecognise(l 
by the Governor-General in Council. 

In the event of a failure of lineal descendapts‘by blood and adaptfon,of 
the said Maharaja Cham Rajendra W^deyar Bahadur, it shall be within the 
discretion of the Governor-General in Council to select as a successor any 
member of any collateral branch of the family, whom he thinks fit. 

4. The Maharaja Cham Rajendra Wodeyar Bahadur and his successors 
("here-in-after called the Maharaja of Mysore)sball at all times remain faith- 
ful in allegiance and subordination to her Majesty the Queen of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland and Empress of India, her heirs and successoa:^, and perform 
dl the dutiife which, in virtue of such allegiance and subordination, may 
'Ife demamed olthem. 

5. The Briti^ Government having undertaken to defend and to j»x>tect 
the said territories against all external enemies, and to reU^vethe Maharaja 
of Mysore of the obligation to keep troops ready to serve with the British 
anhy when required, theft shall, in consideration of such undertaking, be 
paidfi'om the revenues of the said temtories to the British Government an 
annual sum of Government rupees thirty-five in two half-yearly 
instalments, commencing from the said * twenty-fifth day of March* 188L. 
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6. From the* date of the Maharaja's taking possession of the terri- 
tories of Mysore the British Sovereignty in the island of Seringjapatam 
shall cease and determine, and the said island shall become part of 
the said territories, and be held bp the Mahapaja upon the same condi- 
tions as those subject to which he holds the rest of the said teijritories* 

• 7. The Maharaja of Mysore shall not, without the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council, build any new fortresses or strong- 
holds, or repair the defences of any existing fortresses* or strong-holds 
in the said territories. 

8. The Maharaja of Mysore shall not, without the permission of the 
Governor- General in Council, import or permit to be . imported into the 
said territories arms, ammunition, and niilitary stores throughout the said 
territories, or at any specified place^ therein, whenever required by the 
(|3overnor-General in* Council to do so. ^ 

9. The Maharaja of Mysore shall not object to the maintenance or 
establishment of British Cantonments in the said territories, whenever and 
wherever the Governor-General in Council may consider such cantonments 
necessary. He shall grant free of all charge such land as may be required for 
such cantonments, and shall renotince all jurisdiction within the land so grant- 
ed. He shall carry out in the lands adjoining British cantonments in the 
said territories such sanitary measures as the Governor-General in Council 
may declare to be iiecessafy. He shall give every facility for the provision 
of supplies dnd articles required for the troops in* such cantonments, and 
on goods imported or pqi'chascd for that purpose no duties or taxes of 
any kind shall be levied without the assent of the British Government. 

10. The military force employed in the Mysore State for the maintenance 
of internal order and the Maharaja s personal dignity, and for any other 
purposes approved by the Governor-General in Council, shall not exceed 
the strength which the Governor-General in Council may froA time 'to 
time fix. The directions of the Governor-General in Council in respect to 
the enlistment, organisation, equipment, and drill of troops shall at all 
times be complied with. 

11. The Maharaja of Mysore shall abstain from interference in the affairs 
of any other State or power, or the agents or officers of any other State or 
power, except with the previous sanction and tj^rough the medium of the 
Governor-General in Council. 
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v Mysore shall not employ in his service any person 

without the previous sanction of the Governor-General 

Gp^icil, |ind shall, on being, so required by the Governor-GAieral in 
service any person so employed. 

" Iris. The coins of the Government of India shall be a legal tender in the 
said te^itories in the cases in which payment made in such coins wouM,. 
under the law for the time being in force, be a legal tender in British India; 
sad all laws and Irules for the time being applicable to coins current in 
British India shall apply to coins current in the said territories. The seperate 
coinage of the Mysore State, which has long been discontinued^ shall not 
be revived. • . * 

. 14. The Maharaja of Mysore shall grant ffee of of all charge such land 

as may be required for the construction and working of lines of ti'.legraph 
in the said territories wherever the Governor-General ki Council may require 
such land, and shall do his utmost to facilitate the comstruction and working 
of such lines. All lines of telegrapli in the .said torritoric^s, whether construct- 
ed and maintained at the expense of the British Government, or out of the 
revenues of the said territories, shall form part of the British telegraph 
system, and shall, save, in cases to be specially .excepted by agreement 
between the British Government and the Maharaja of Mysore, be workcid 
by the British Telegraph Department; and all laws and rules ‘for the time 
being in force in British India in respect to telegraphs, shall apply to such 
lines of telegraph when ^0 worked. 

15. If the British Government at any time desires lo construct or work, 
by itself^r otherwise, railway in the said territories, the Maharaja of 
Mysore shall grant free of all charge such land as may be required for 
that purpose, and shall transfer to the Governor-General in Council plenary 
jurisdiction within such land; and no. duty or tax whatever shall be levied 
on through traffic carried by such'railway which may not break bulk in 
the said territories. 

16. The Maharaja of Mysore shall cause to be arrested and surrendered 
to the proper officers of the British Government any person within, the said 
territories accused of having committed an offence in British India, for whose 
arrest and surrender a demand may be made by the British Resident in 
Mjisoire; or some other officer authorised by him in this behalf; and he shall 
afford every assistance for^he trial of such persons by causing the attendance* 
of witoesses required, and^by such other means as may be necessary.^ 
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17 Plenary tjriminal jurisdiction over European '"British subjects in the 
said territories shall continue to be vSsted in the Governor-General in 
Council, and the Maharaja of Mysore shall exercise only such jurisdiction, in 
respechito European British subfccts* as may from time totimeb'fe dele^fated 
to him by the Governor-General in Council. 

18 The Maharaja , of Mysore* shall comply with the wishes of. the 
Governor-General in ‘Council in the matter of piwhibiting or limiting the 
manufacture of salt and opium, and the cultivation of poppy, in Mysore;' 
also in the • matter of giving- effect to all such regulations as may be 
considered proper in respect to the export and import of salt, opium and 
poppy' heads. 

19 All laws in force and rules having the force .of law in the said 

territories when the Maharaja Cham Rajendra Wodeyar Bahadur is placed 
in possession thereof, as shown in ther schedule hereto annexed, shall 
be maintained and efficiently administered, and, except \Wth the previous 
consent •of the Governor-General in Council, the Maharaja of Mysore 
shall not repeal or modify such laws, or pass any laws or rules , inconsistent 
there with. . * 

20 No material change in the system of administration, as established 
when the Maharaja Cham Rajendra Wodeyar Bahadur is placed in 
possession of the territories, shall be made without the consent of the 
Governor -General in Council: 

21 All title-deeds granted and all settlements of land revenue made 
during the administration of the said territories by the British Govern- 
ment, and in force on the said I7th day of March €881, shall be main- 
tained in accordance with the respective terms thereof, except in so 
far as they may be rescinded or fnodified either by a competent Court 
of law, or with the consent of the Governor-General in jjjjouncil. 

22 The Maharaja of Mysor| shall at afl times conform to ^uch advice as 
the Governor-General in Council may offer him with a view to the manage- 
ment of his finances, the settlement and collection of his revenue^ the 
imposition of taxes, the administration of justice, the extension o{ commerce, 
the encouragement of trade, agriculture, and industry, and any otheai 
objects' connected with the .advancement of His Highness s interests, the 
happiness of his subjects, and his relations to the British Governnxent. 

23 In the event of the breach or non-observance by the Maharaja 
of Mysore of any of the foregoing conditions, the Govcmor-Qeueral 
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in Council^ may resume possession of the said territories and assum* 
tli6 direct administration thereof? or make such other arrangements as 
'• he^ may think necessary to provide adequately for the good government 
of thoipeopfle (jf Mysore, pr for the securif^ of British rights and iaateresfcs 
within the province^ 

24 This document, shall supersede* all other documents by which the 
position of the British •Government with reference 'to the said territories 
has been formally recorded. And, if any question arise as to whether any 
of the above conditions has been faithfully performed, or as to whether 
any person is entitled to succeed, or is fit to succeed to the admini- 
stration of the said territoiies, the decision thereon of the Governor- 
General in Council shall be final.i 

On the 25th of March 1881, it was resolved to ro-unite the sovereign power 
with the sovereign title which had been so long divorced since 1881, the 
young Maharaja having proved himself eminently competent to discharge 
the onerous functions attached to his office. The subsequent record of the 
Maharaja's administrative and judicious reforms has abundantly redeemed 
the promise of efficiency and high capacity which the* youthful Prince held 
out at the moment of his installation. At the time of this ‘Rendition’ the 
wisdom of the Viceroy's policy, by which the destinies of the innumerable sub- 
jects of this extensive province were entrusted to the hands of a young and 
inexperienced monarcih, was doubted in several quarters; but these apprehen- 
sions were soon dispelled by the wisdom and sagacity which were manifest- 
ed bv that intelligent youth. He studiously pursued the same lines of 
reform and good g<jvemment as were initiated by Sir Mark Cubbon and 
thh" other able Coratnissioners of Mysore; and the consequence was that the 
State was soon enabled to take its rank amongst the Premier Prince-doraa 
of the Empire, Its advance in general prosperity has been marvellous and 
its vast strieft on the path of prggress have inspired admiration even in 
the hearts of the British administrators of India. Notwithstanding the rigours 
of tt^ terrible famine of 1877 and the consequent wide-spread disaster 
anlimgst the populace, the resources of the State have been restored with 
amazing el^ticity and rapidity. This phenomenal success of an Indian chief 
%a8 no doubt, in a great measure dhe to the singularly happy choice ' the 
llaharaja mAe of his ministers, the late Mr Ranga Charlu and the ‘present 
Dewan, Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, statesmen of brilliant powers and keen fore- 
aight; yet the personal afitainments of the distinguished chief contributed in no 

WillMm tee-wsrner’s Protected Princet of India PP. m —171. 
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<5mall degree to the ptdspcrit}" and happiness of the mafeses under his control 
With wonderful assiduity the Maharaja laid his reforming hand on the several 
administl-aitive departments of therealm^the Fiscal and the Judicial, Edu- 
cational and Sanitary^ Means of Communication w^re .facilitated and i^roved 
by the establishment of Railways on a vast scale; Famine-relief works 
>vere instituted at a considerable expense tor securing to the suffering multi- 
tude the boon of plei^ty in seasons of distress; local industries and private 
'•enterprise, especially the gold-mining industry received munificent support 
and encouragement from the State; security of person and property • was 
firmly established on a satisfactory footing, throughout the entire dominions, 
•of the State, and the Public works departri^nt claimed no small share of 
thfe Maharaja s attention and the resources of the kingdom. The cause of 
Education, of Female Education in particular, found in the Maharaja an able 
and enthusiastic advocate, whose practical -reforms went a gre^it way to- 
wards the amelioration of the softer sex and bringing it up to the level of the 
^sterner one. The example set By Her Highness the Maharani s High caste 
Girls’ SchooFm the city of Mysore was unparalleled in the history of 
Education in this country. Upwards of four hundred • girls, some of them 
'of an age at which Indian females cease to come out into the public and 
•all drawn from the higher classes, are already on the roll and receive a 
liberial education chiefly from Professors of their oWn sex, and this attempt 
ito raise the woinen of Mysore to the same intellectual and moral status 
as their brothers and husbands enjoyed was essentially of a piece with 
the Mahar^a s enlightened views. Above all, the name of this exemplary 
monarch will ever be associated with the history of Representative insti- 
tutions in this country. The parental solicitude with which the Maharaja 
fostered habits of Local Self-Government amongst his people and the liberal 
sympathies and broad statesmanlike views he evinced in granting to his 
people the privileges of Election and Representation will ever cast a halo 
of splendour round his name, which will descend to posterity as that of a 
true ohampion of the cause of Political Liberty. The Representative Asse- 
mbly, which is convoked to meet once in a year to ventilate the. people’s 
j^ievances and with which the Dewan takes counsel, is a standing monument 
of the anxiety which the Maharaja entertained to see the triumph of the 
people’s suffrage in his own country. 

The Maharaja besides mental training, had attained proficiency in horse- 
manship, hunting and the out-door game of Cricket. He was very moderate 
in his views pjid had introduced innumerable reforms in the State. In 
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the words of Colonel Mallo.son, who was- forsome time his tutor and guardian^ 
he was taught all, with the exception of Latin and Greek, that would be 
taught 'in an English School. 

Thetesteeined monarch was not,* however, destined to witness the 
full triumph of the liberal measures he had introduced in the Stata 
Malevolent Fate grew envious of the felicity of the subjects of Mysore and 
’COuld not long spare this popular prince to their people, Maharaja Cham- 
Rajendra Wod(^ya/' was snatclied away from his loving subjects by the cruel- 
hanefof Death, in the very Hower of his life at the blooming age of 32. 
On the 28th ohDccember 181)4, thci Maharaja expired at Calcutta, after a short 
illness of diptheria. The shock #ime so sudden that it plunged the whole 
of Hindustan into sori-ow and dismay. The loss was national and all the 
nations of India shared in the grief of the subjects of Mysore. Many a 
foreign court wont into mourning and sympathised with th(j widow and the 
royal children in their sad bereavement. The name of the departal Maharaja, 
however, was cherishcsl with endearment in th(‘ liearts of his loving subjects 
and it acquired a sort of sanctity which will uoVbe effaced for generations 
to come. Ho left IreKind him three sons,, of whom the eldest, Krishna Raj, 
was tlKM’ightful heir to the throne. 

On the 2iid of February 181)5 Maharaja Krishna Raj Wodeyar Bahadur 
was installed on the tliroiK' at the tender age of eleven. A Council of Reg- 
ency was nominated with th(‘ approval of the Supremo Government of India, 
and during the minority of tlie young chief, it t(X)k up the administration of 
the country in its own hands. The Council is presided over by the Queen- 
Dowager as tlie Regent and Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer the able and devoted 
minister works as one of its meirdiers. The Council has responsible duties 'to 
perform and it is hoped that the trust solemnly reposed in them will by 
them be loyally discharged. 

The Maharaja of Mysore has judicial powers of life and death. He has 
been guaranteed the right of adoption and is entitled to a salute of 21 guna 

Genealogical Tree. 

Vijaj^a Raya. 

I- 

Yedu Raya, 

I 

^ Hari Betad Cham Raj, 
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Ti|^raa Raj. 

I 

Hari Cham Raj. 

I 

Hari Betad Cham Raj 11. 

I 

Cham Raj, the Bald. Two sons, 

I 

1 

Hira Cham Raj. 


X 



BetUd Wodeyar. Raj VVodt^ar. 

__j 

■ I 

+ 

Cham Raj Wodeyar » Imadi ^Raj 

Kan tire va Narsa Raj. 

I ’ 

Dud Deva Raj., ( adopted ) 

• I 

Chikka Deva Raj. 

\ I 

Kantiieva Raj. 

^ I 

Dud Krishna Raj. 

1 

Harinentu Tingal Cham Raj. 

I 

Chikka JCrishna Raj. 

L 

Nanja Raj. (strangled by Cham Raj. 

Hiiidar Ali.) | 


I 
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Kfishna Raj Wodeyar. 
^1 

Cham Rajerictra Wodeyar. ( Adopted ) 


Krishna Raj Wodeyar II. Two sons.. 

(The present Maharaja) 

jResideiice. — The, Palace. Mvsore: The Palace, Bapglore; Southern India, 
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^RODA, 

Area— -8590 sq. miles. Population — 2,185,0p5. 

Revenue — 1,53^00,000 rupees. 

The rulers of this State are descended frorrf one of th« offshoots of the 
great Maratha empire, that was founded on the ruins of the Mughal supremacy 
in India. At the time when the mighty Aurangzeb with his iron- 
hand was wielding * the imperial sceptre in his capital at Delhi, an 
adventurous young man of the name of Shivaji, with a* courageous andi 
chivalrous heart within him was laying the foundation of the future Maratha 
Empire in the Sputh. In 1664 Shivaji proclaimed his independence in the 
Deccan, and the small Raj which he founded in this year at Raigarh, the 
first seat of his Government, became thenceforward the jnucleus of the ex- 
tensive Maratha empire, which so effectuall}^ eclipsed and threw in the shade- 
the once glorious Mughal autocracy. The very first act of his infant regime 
was the sack of the city of Surat. This interesting city was at this, 
pel iod the chief emporium of Hindustan, the central mart for Indian goods 
and manufactures, and it was here that the English and the Dutch Merchants 
had set up their factories for carrying on their Indian commerce. Shivaji 
plundered the city of Surat for six continuous days and obtained from the 
helpless people heaps of treasure for his prize. Lured by the prospects of such 
tempting booty in 1670, Shivaji once more extended his plundering campaign 
to this unfortunate city and from this date Gujarat became the occasional 
scene of the predatory excursions of the venturesome Marathas. 

Third in descent from Shivaji, Shahu, ascended his gadi which had al-’ 
ready been transferred from Raigarh to Satara, and it was under him that 
Khande Rao Dabhade-the chief commander of the Maratha forces, led an in- 
vasion ag^ainst Gujarat with a view to levy tribute from that province. Ih 
this campaign against Gujarat Khande Rao was also accompanied by one 
Damaji Gackwad-a brother of Jhingoji Bava Patil. These brothers were 
the inhabitants of a small village of the name of Davadi near Poona, and 
were the sons of one Kcroji-the Maratha Patil of the village, They first 
commenced their career under King Shahu as. leaders of small bands of 
cavalry, each consisting of about forty to fifty men, and they were stationed 
•at iihe encampment of Navapiira in Khandesh. Damaji Gaekwad claimed 
descent from the ancient Bhargava Gotra. 

In 1707, when Khande Rao Dabhade, as narrated above, led his band 
of depredators against the fertile province of Gujarat, this Damaji Oaekwad 
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with his horsemen, met him at the village, of Talegam; and their combined’ 
forces while advancing siibdind. the forts of Peepalner, Soiigarh, Nawa- 
pura, and Nowsari which were garrisoiicd with small Mjiratlia detach- 
ments. At the outpost of Nava})ura tlioir forces had to oncoiiutcr several 
reverses and many soldiers from their gallant band w(.'i‘o ruthlessly put 
to the sword, but by their heroic prowess coupled with tlu'ir ])nidence they 
wore able to retain all the fruits of tluur vicioric's. SubscMpioutly they 
selected an inacce^ssible mountain-pass for tli(.;ir encaiHpiri('Dt,and here they 
erected a very strong fortress and founded a village which is still known 
by the name of Songarh. It was in tliis fortress of Songarh that Ihe 
•Gaekwad had to r^iside with his whole family in the first few years in the 
annals of the State. 

In 1720, Khandc Rao Dabhade achieved his final victory in the pro- 
vince on the plains of Balapur and tlience lie ti*iuiu[)hantly rc'turned to 
Satara. Damaji Rao Gaekwad had perfornu'd feats of biavery on this 
battle-field and^Dabhade, the commander-in-chief, gnitebdly acknowledg fti 
the valuable assistance he had thus received from his *]ieiitt'naiit. Tliese 
faithful services were brought to the notice of Iving Shahu, Avdio acting 
on the recommendations of the gcmeral, graciously a])poi!it('(l Damaji 
Gaekwad as second in command, a.nd also conferred ii])on him the liorioritic 
and dignified title of “Shamsher Bahadur”. TIk^ 'close of this 3 ear, liowever,, 
was marked by the deaths of both Khaiide Rao Dabhade and Damaji 
* Rao Gaekwad, at the interval only of a few da 3 ' 8 . Hum* ofliccvs descended 
•respectively to Trimbak Rao-the son of the former, and to Pilaji Rao~thc 
nephew of the latter, and a son of Jhingoji Rao Patil, for Damaji 
had left no issue after him. The bi’othor of Pilaji Rao Gaekwad, one Maloji 
Rao by name, also obtained the village of Sankheda in J<((jl/r ( 1721 ). 
The descendants of this Maloji Rao even to the present day nisido in the 
city of Baroda while those of his brother, Pil*iji Rao rule at present over 
the Baroda State; 

Pilaji Rao was thus the founder of the Gaekwad's Eaj in the province of 
Gujarat in 1730. The province wa.s, at this period, governed by one Sher- 
Buland Khan, a Moslem satrap deputed by the Muglial Emperor of Delhi 
to watch over the interests of Islam in Central India; and the executive 
administration of the district had been handed over by him to one Nizam-iil- 
Mulk, his assistant in office. The Emperor had at this time passed orders 
fijc thor^oval of thisNaib Suba ondtu substitute one Shujat Khan m. hi» 
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stead. Hamid Khan, an uncle of Nizam-ul-Mulk, however, headed a band 
of insurgents and raised the standard of revolt with a view to obstruct Sher 
Buland and prevent him from carrying out the imperial firman. He sued 
tbeMarathas for help and called to his assistance^ Kanthaji Kadam Bande, 
♦the commander of King Shahu’s forces at Dohad, and agreed to pay the 
CJuitUh of the provineo of Oiijarat to this Maratha leader. In order to op- 
pose this coalition, Rustum Ali, a brother of Shiijat, on the other hand sum- 
moned to his a.s.sista,uc(‘ Rilaji Rao Gaekwad, on a promise pf very favourable 
concessions to him. Pilaji R \o readily accepted this offer and when, in ac- 
cordance witli tlie terms of this alliance, the combined forces of the Gaekwad 
and of Rustam, after crossing the Main, were marching Rewards Adas, they 
were all of a sudden snrprizi'd by Hamid, who vigorously attacked them 
near Fazal]>ur. Hamid was, however, i'ej)ulsed with great loss and had to 
boat an instant retreat. Piiaji, who was thus assured of Rustams valour and 
the comparative ’\ve:flci I ess of the foes, now tlaought it expedient to stick to 
the cause he had csfxiused, and ho attem])ted to persuade his gallant ally to 
pur.'-uie the van<{uisP(Hl orKonj^.leaving all his heavy baggage, his guns and 
his ammunition behind him in liis own possession. Rustam, however, proved 
too shrewd to be tlius impo.-^ed upon by Pilaji s really deceitful machina- 
tions wliicli he instantly (Iclc'cted, and lie declined to adopt tlic course suggest-* 
0(1 by his crafty ally; wluu-eu])ou Pilaji by a bold inanceuvre instantly seized 
his guns and turned tliein on Rustam’s own linos. ThiHjrave Moslem, though 
made the vi(.!tim of foul play (mthe part of his wily^ccmfederate, fought with 
the desp('rate couiug;' ofa^lion, but his unfortunate mmi, who wert^ all taken 
by surprize, could not withstand tli(3 vigorous charge of the Gackwad’s troops 
and they wto'c .ill massacred on the vS|)ot. The gallant Rustam, fearing a 
worse fa'(‘a,tment ifeaptured in tli(‘ hands of the victorious foes, stabbed himr 
sclf with his dagg'r and tlius put an end to his short but brilliant* careei; 

As a prize for this igiio])le deiul of treachery Pilaji became entitled to a 
moiety e€ the CVn/edA, tluit had been prornisi'd by Hamid to Kanthaji. 
Naturally, liowiwer, a di.sputt* arose between these two rival claimants aS 
to their rv spectivc portions in tlio spoils of war. Of fhe two, Kanthaji had 
becui more popular, and was more loved by his people than Jdlaji, whose 
cruel and sanguinary tempei’ament Jiad no hold on the -hearts of his own 
‘follow{3rs. Kanthaji, by no means anxious to bring matters to a crisis tried 
to heal up this difference and forwardi'd a final message to Pilaji. Taking 
his stand on his gi’eater popularity in the province, he n^quested Pilaji to 
withefraw his men from the district of Gujarat, which he claimed for himself, 
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liim to accept his fair share in the booty that was offered to him. 

PSaji waa highly incensed at this ultimatum and he openly declared 
hostilities by arresting the bearer of this message, whom he instantly 
imprisoned In the rupture that ensued Pilaji was beaten backVith great 
loss and had to hide himself for shelter in a small village near Matar in the 
Kaita district. Meanwhile Hamid played the part of a conciliator, and 
through his intercession peace was restored on the following terms; -that 
Kanthaji was to appropriate all the Chauth of the districts in Gujarat lying 
to the west of the river Mahi, while Pilaji was to content himself with the 
Chavih of the districts to the east of the river, which was to serve as the 
l)oundary-mark. The monsoons had now set in and the Marathas ii 
accordance with their immemorial usage had to retire, at this season, to theii 
monsoons quarters. Pildji thus retreated to Son>?arh and Kanthaji traced his 
WfiQT back to KhandesL 

When the affairs of Gujarat Were in silch a perturbed state the Emperoi 
of Delhi deputed Sher Bulatid Khan, the ex- viceroy of the provinces, who 
had been expelled therefrom by the aggressions of Hamid Khan, to restore 
order and tranquillity in the disturbed regions. The Suba by hurried mar- 
ches approached Ahmedabad, which was soon deserted by Hamid, who fear- 
ing that no instant Maratha assistance would then be available, fled froiH 
the city, leaving some of his straggling followers to protect the citadel againsi 
the advancing foe. Immediate succour and rc-inforcements were, how- 
ever, ready at hand; for the Maratha generals, Pilaji and Kanthaji met hin 
at the city of Mahmedabad and their allied forces instantly marched to th 
relief of the deserted fortress of Ahmedabad, Sher Buland had, however 
anticipated them at the fort, which he succeeded in reducing without mud 
opposition and the small guard that was entrusted with the work of protect 
ing the citadel could not long hold out and had to capitulate. The vie 
torious Suba had taken up his position near Adalaj, where his forc^ were al 
d^rawn up in battle-array, ready to exchange blows with the Marathas, Ir 
a pitched battle that ensued Sher Buland gained a decisive •victory anc 
remained the undisputed master of the field. The Marathas, however, a; 
usual resorted to u sort of guerilla warfare, and in their acts of pillage aiK 
rapine Hamid became an active participant. The poor cultivating ryots c 
Guja|at had to suffer excessive hardships from these incessant inroads o 
the plundering marauders and the Maratha free-booters, and in spite o 
Sher Buland*s vigilant efforts to maintain order the fiscal resources of th 
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protinfce a total collapso* He oould not even in.iee n eufl^eient 

revenue to meet the expenses of the adminietmtion, till ^ kdl he waislbrced 
to implore the central Government sat Delhi for help. JStit When -all hopes oi 
assistance that quairter hadi even failed, he onl;^ nee one Way oi 
•averting the pest of pillage from the unfortunatie distiiKt, arfd tfal^t was to 
agree to the cession of the Ghauth of Gujarat to Pilaji Gaekwad. B«t th( 
Marathas did, hy no njeans, Stop here; under the name of Ghawth they began 
to appropriate all the fiscal produce of the province till at last Shei 
Buland was driven to the painful necessity of beseeching the Peshwa to 
•afford him timely relief. 

Baji ]feo Peshwa, the astute minister of King Shahn, readily responded 
to this can and sent a large force under his brother Chimnaji Appa to succour 
the oppressed Viceroy, Shcr Buland. The iSuba agreed to cede the Ghavih 
as well as the Svt(k8hmukhi^hakk8 in the province to the Peshwa, who, in his 
turn stipulated to see that the revenues of Gujarat were thencefDrward 
raised without any molestation or obstruction. In the name of the Peshwa 
his brother also undertook to provide two thousand mounted guards for the 
'preservation of order and for the protection of life and properly in the dis- 
trict, Chimnaji A,ppa also pledged the word of King Shahu that no Maratha 
power would tSereafber harbour, or in any way countenance the disaffected 
land-holders of Gujarat or any other mischievous men, intent upon disturb- 
ing the public peace in the province. This stipulation was specially directed 
against Pilaji Gaekwad, who had made a common cause with the aboriginal 
Bhils and the Koli rebels of the district 

This amicable settlement which the Peshwa had thus succeeded in effect- 
ing with Sher Buland Khan Was not, however, looked upon with any favour 
by the other rival Maratha grandees, who were jealous of the rapidly grow- 
ing power of the Brahman minister, whom they all viewed with a auspicious 
eye. Trimbak Rao Dabhade and the other Maratha leaders madelihis their 
Xjommon cause and by their co-operation and joint efforts a large army of 
about 35000 men was collected in Gqjarat to fight the Peshwa and expel him 
from the eential regions. Nizam-ul-Mulk, the moslern governor of the Deccan 
also promised his hearty co-operation in this enterprise. To*fight with 
them Baji Rao Peshwa marched in person at the bead of a strong force, 
with which he succeeded in crossing the Narbada. The moment of action 
was not fer distant, for a little to the north of the river, his troops encoun^ed 
th4 allied forces of the Marathas under Djimaji Rao, a son of Pilaji Gaek Wd, 
A terrible carnage ensued, which resulted in the defeat of the Peshwa. The 
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heart at thw fitrft teWff; and tlwugh van-^ 
qiillhed h^ eQiif^ kis meaback to his standard and with them 

Igi^ meaaui^ bis strength with the foes. At the village of Bhilupur^ 
liittiated mid-way between^ Baroda and Dabhei the beiligerent forces met iii 
I t^^ble clash; the Peshwawas bent npon retrieving the honour of his 
sword, and as if making amends for the previous disaster, and repairing his 
poured credit he bought with the desperate courage of a veritable hero. The 
OKponents* foug^ with creditable valour and disputed every inch of ground 
with their foes from the south. The battle raged in its utmost fury for 
several hours, till at last Trimbak Rao Dabhade sustained a mortal wound 
and fell amidst the heaps of the slain on the blood-stained field. The allied 
forces lest heart at the loss of their Kjourageous general and idling their 
ground they became a confused -medley of terror-stricken fugitives flying for 
their life. The Peshwa thus achieved a dearly-bought but richly-deserved 
victory, in 1731, 

Pilaji Gaekwad was wounded in this flght, and one of his sons, Shiyaji 
Rao was amongst the slain. He succeeded, however, in carrying away two 
other ef his sons, Damaji Rao and Khande Rao in safety to his fortress of 
Soagarh after surmounting immense hardships and difficultigs on the way. 
On the list ef the slain might also be seen the names of Janoji Dabhade and 
Maloji Pavar; amongst the captives that fell into the hahds of the foe there 
were Daji Pavar and Chimnaji Panth; while Anand Rao and Baji Rao Peshwa 
were also more or less wounded in this terrible fight. 

The Peshwa triumphantly returned to Satara with flying coloure; from 
this campaign, however, he was forced to learn a salutaiy* lesson that it wa$ 
not safe to ignore the existence of these adventurous Maratha leaders and to 
spurn them with impunity. He lost no time, therefore) in conciliating them 
and app^ii^ their wrath, and with a view to propitiate them further he 
bestowed the office of the commander of the Maratha forces on Jasvant Rao,^- 
m infant son of Trimbak Rao Dabhade, the de^sed general; the mother 
of the infant Was appointed his guardian, while the duty of dischargmg 
aiQ the functions of the office devolved upon Pilaji Gaekwad, who was n|(p- 
ointed the Agent of the minor Dabhade, and was also further 

decorated with the title of ** Sena Khas Khel, ” in addition to the previous 

'i|i|le of" Shemsher Bahadur ” bestowed upon theGaekwads. It wes also 
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p led by PUs^i Oaekvsd, Esiiths}t Kadam, Raghunath Rao Kadam, Shiyaji 

^ AoMid ISO Pavar aiid other Maratha digRitarioi ol^reaowh. 
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finally Agreed tiat Pilaji Bao/Oaekwad wa« to pa^; hal/ of lhe reveiiueeof 
Qujarat, aa hie tribute to the aentralMamthaGov^ment at Sat^ra through 
.the Peshwa; that no Marathax power was, thereafter, to interfere with the 
possessions of any brother potentate either in Gujarat or in Malwa; and 
that Pilaji was to be at the head of the administration of Qujarat.on behalf 
of the minor commander of the forces ( 1781. )j 

The terms of the alliance which the Peshwa had entered into with Sher- 
Buland Khan, the Viceroy of Gujarat, as narrated above, were, however, not 
ratified by the ELtiperor of Delhi, who instantly removed the Suba from his 
office, and despatched Abhayaj Singh, the Maharaja of Jodhpur to receive the 
seals of ofl^e from the superseded Viceroy. The new imperial delegate mar- 
ched down upon Ahmedabad, which he forcibly seized from, the hands of 
Sher Bulands followers, whom he instantly put to .flight; he reduced the 
fortress of Baroda and several neighbouring strong-holds and left the manage- 
ment of all these concjuered forts under the authoiity of a .moslem noble, 
Babee* Mahomed Bahadur Khan alias Sher Khan- At this jimcture^ Pilaji 
Gfcekwad had been detained, on a pilgrimage, at Dakor and was thus absent 
from the scene of action. Oa returning, however, when he heard the news of 
this disaster h^^ resolved to vindicate the honour of his arms and succeed^ 
in reducingseveral imperial sfcrorig-holds in the province. Abhaya Singh there- 
upon resolved to get rid of this dangerous and daring foe by any means, fair 
or font that he could think of. In 1732, he professed intimate relations and 
paid a friendly visit to Pilaji Gaek wad, when he lay encamped at-Dakor, Friend 
ty messages were being constantly interchanged and amicable- correspon- 
dence was incessantly kept up by this wily Rajput, whodo allay even the faint- 
est suspicion, often persi)nally waited upon the* Gaekwad, whomi fte thus 
succeeded in throwing oS his guard. One day, at Ikst, the customaiy visit was 
unusUalljy protracted till verjrlate in tEte evening- and when he cam4 out of 
the tent after bidding adieu to the unfortunate Pilaji, an assasi^n who accor- 
ding to preconcerted dea%n was awaiting his opportunity;; entered the tent 
under the pretext of conveying some important^ and secret state matter to 
the Maratha prince; and when to all appearance lie was confidingly pouring 
Idiis message into the ears of the unsuspecting Pilaji, he stabbed fiim with 
his dagger, 1732. 

The, ihfitoous treachery, thus resulted in the* untimely deatbs of 


** ftsibee Micmed Bihadur Khaib wad one of the anc«itori of tbe Dreieni. Mbhomedlw 
rttUra c/jtma^arh aad - 
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4id not however, bear the desired fruit to Abhaya Singh; for 
^ jOf one of the bosom fH^Kls of the murdered Filaji; on heai^ 
j|i|f int^Ugenco ' of hisdea^^ in naiustedng a host of . 

Siilftinld other war-like aboriginal tribes, and with their assistance he vowed- 
l^c^geanoe on the treacherous enemy. He instantly summoned Maloji Bao, 
the brother <rf the deceased Qaekwad, who was then residing at Jambusar 
and with him he surprized the enemy at Baroda, w:hich he triumphantly 
wrested from the hands of Sher Khan Babee. It was thus in 1734 that 


the city of Baroda became subject to the sway of the Gaekwad and it so 
^oontiimes to the piresent day. Klaji left eight sons after him: — ( 1 )Damaji 
Rao( 2)Khande.Rao,( 3 ) PratapRao,( 4 )AnandRao;( 5.)SayajiRao, ( g) 
Teshwant Bao,{ 7 )Keloji ftao, and ( 8 ) Jayasing Rao; the eldest of whom, 
Damaji Rao, being the heir-apparent, sallied forth from Songaih with some 
forces under his command with a view to avenge his. father s blood.’ After re- 
ducing several districts, in the east of Gujarat, Damaji Rao even extended 
hk conquering arms to the very confines of Jodhpur, when Abhaya Singh 
apprehensive of a disaster there, instantly hastened by forced marches to 
its relief, Imt he would lose his hereditary kingdom of Jodhpur, which waa 
thus threatened by the adventurous Damaji Raa The Rajput Viceroy 
had left behind him bis mutalik or agent at Ahmedabad, to whose care 
he entrusted the province of Gujarat; the weak agent, however, proved 
unequal to the occasion and could not ooj^ with the vigorous onslaught 
of the energetic and youthful Qaekwad, who, having secured His position 
in East Gujarat, succeeded finally^ in snatching the whole province from 
the hands of the powerless Mughals. The aggressions of the enterprizing 
Damaji Rao were, however, by no means confined to the possessions of 
the enemy; for he spared neither friends nor foes. Jasvant Rao Dabhade,^ 
who after attaining the age of majority had proved himself hopelessly unfit 
for his task, became the next victim of Damaji Rao’a ambition. He 
was supera^^ and the Gaekwad appropriated ^ himself vast funds of 
JSfin^Amukki and the tributes that he levied on behalf of the Marathas 
subject states of Kathiawad till the end of 1743, In tbk 
j^ th^ satfajp Momin Khan aHas Mirza Jaffer, who still retSih- 

id the empty title of the Viceroy of Gujarat, expired and Abdul 
Azeef Elan was deputed by the central Government of Delhi to take 

Before he could assume even thk 
Ailtfaority he waa waylaid by the vigilant OaeKwad, who slew the 
Suba and crushed all his forpea This was, however, not 
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the fint diiiu^ter that the Mugals had encountered at the hands of 
the Qaekwiid in Qajaiat, for three yean before (1740 ) when Fakeerud* 
Baitla was marching down from Delhi upon Ahmedabad with a view to . take 
that city into his own possession, his progress was successfully resisted by 
a small detachment of Maratha troops under Bangoje^the Qaekwad'a Ueu-^ 
tenant, and he was prevented from effecting^ his entry into that impor^t 
city. Damaji Rao, who, on this occasion was absent at Satara, on re torp ingf- 
set at defiance the authority of Fakeer-ud-Daula, whom he did not recog^ 
nize as the Suba. He on the contrary set up the claims of his own mosleok 
alliei^s^ and a brother of Momin Khan, to the honoursofthe Yiceroyalty 
andm thus succeeded in making a split in the enemy's camp. His own 
brother, Khande Rao, he conciliated by handing over to him the . fiwtress of ' 
Borsad and the fertile district of Nariad, and he also appoint^ him his 
own mutalik at Baroda. By such alternate schemes of aggression 
.and conciliation Damaji Rao widely extended the dominions of the 
Oaekwad. At this period of Maratha history the Court of Forma was suffer- 
ing from an alarming disorder; it was hopelessly plunged into party-in- 
trigues and fiuTtioos jealousies between the contending rivals. i%e 
King Rajaram was a puppet in the hands of his astute ministm', Balaji Baji 
Rao, the third Peshwa, who in reality wielded all the regal power. Tara 
Bai, the Queen-dowager, apprised her son of the imminent peril that 
threatened the Maratha crown, and warned him of the danger that the Mata- 
tha power was to apprehend from the ambition of the clever Brahman 
ministers. She exhorted him to win back the reality of power from the han^ 
of the Peshwa, who was no more than a mere servant of the Marathawovereign; 
but the weak prince, Rajaram, could not shake ofThis inherent sloth and was 
deluded into a sense of security by the crafty Peshwa. Tara Bai at last ap- 
pealed to Damaji Rao Gaekwad and in 1751, she earnestly invited him to 
Satara requesting him to liberate the Maratha King and his kingdom from 
the grip of the ambitiods Peshwa. Damaji Rao instantly set forth towards 
Satara, but ho was over-reached by the shrewd Peshdra, who perfectly aware 
of the Gaekwad’s movements treacherously seized him on the road and 
him in a fort at Satara, Damaji Rao when he was thhs surprized, 
fought at first, with admirable courage .and defeated several troops of the 
Peshwa, but at last be was outnumbered and bad to surrender his person to 
■the Brahman minister. The Gaekwad ha3 then to purchase his freedom by 

'i' t , 

4iiCced!og;to several Ainfavourabk terms dictated by the Peshwa, The mmister 
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haMi$ yfbi<^ Iile0ael;^ 
him^Ifas well *6 a portion his liewly a^uired ^ominii^ 
however^ expressed his Inability to agree t0 
proposed as he, in his capacity of mutalik, bAd n«)»sutih exprep^ 

Authority from his muster Dabhade. The Poshwa could easily see thi^>dgh 
tMs hoax arid in his rage he seized all the women and other -family people 
of the Qaekwad and of Dabhade, and kept them under strict surveillance in 
some secure hill-fortross. He also surprized the Oaekwad in his encampment,, 
got him arrested and instantly pushed him on to Poona where he was com- 
pelled to concede whatever the Peshwa exultingly demanded. The exhorbit- 
ant terms on which the Qaekwad had to purchase peace from the Court of 
Poona were of the following tenor:— Damaji Rao was to pay fifteen lakhs of 
rupees in lieu of th^ arrears of tribute; he was also to part wiifcftihalf of 
the revenues that were collected from the districts subject to him as ilso 
from his newly conquered domains.. The Gaekwad also undertook to pay half 
the residual Okanth and Sirdeahmukhi after deducting the necessary expen- 
ses of collection from the fund. The Peshwa on his part agreed to tend teoi 
thousand mounted sepoys to the Qaekwad whenever he stood in need of such 
iasistance. The Qaekwad also promised to raise the sum of five lakhsmd twen<r. 
ty thousand rupees annually from that portion of Gujiuait which was still 
IKubjeCt to Dabhade, and pay over that sum on his own responribiity to the 
Periiwa; In order to secure strict obedience to the terms of this agreement 
Raghunath Bao, the Peshwa’s brother, was ordered to accompany the Gaek^ 
imd, who W3 nbtr set at liberty, and th^y both marched forth towards Gujarat. 
Qfe the wiy they made fresh territorial conquestsand levied tribute from the 
subdued domains, till at last they came up to the very gates of Ahmedabadi 
The city was at this pwiod under the sway of Juvanrinard Khan II,the 
Viceroy of Gujarat At the time, however, when the twn^ Maratha 
leaded i^pToached the fort of Ahmedabad, the moslem chief was; engaged 
hi military opeiations at Palanpur. Talking advantage of the Suba’s ab* 
sbuee the Marathas were on the point of effecting an entry into the city 
.. over tiie walls of its fortress, when theBabee (^Suba) hastened to 

Iti relief Tfie garrison within the fort seeing that succour was nigh fought 

defended the fortress. Javan-mard 

Kto At all inclii^ to fight with the Mainthas and 

IgM^ent yNSS instantly drawn up and signed by the contending chiefs, li 
the Babee was to rtncuuce all olaimS toAhmedabSdandi 
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^ to il^oeJire districts of Patatt, Vadn^r, Bgnpur and 

Badhaii|i^. When the liostilities bad thufs teminated, the mosletn chief 
evacuat^ the oitiy of Ahmedabad and settled himself at Radhanpuf where 
he set ttp a separate and independent Raj, 1767. It was in this year 
that the hlughal supremacy in Gujarat was extinguished for ever. 

Whdb; the metropolis of Gujarat had thus fallen into the hands of the 
Maratbis it becarae^omparatively easy to subdue the whole province, which 
was subsequently apportioned between the Qaekwad and the Peshwa;The 
Brahman minister was cautious enough to station ' several of his own officers 
in Ahmedabad to protect its citadel and stem the <mrrent of the Gaekwaffs 
influence in the district. 

It was arranged that the Qaekwad could only keep^his forces in a man- 
sion in the city, which to this day goes by the name of the Gaekwad's EaveU, 
«o as effectually to prevent his troops from exerting their local influence with 
the inhabitants around them. Thus though the province of Gujarat was 
chiefly won by the prowess of the Qaekwad, that chief had to yield to the 
control of the all-powerful Peshwa and to accept without reservation any 
stipulations, however prejudicial to his own aspirations, which were iwipo^ 
by the Court of Poona. That Court, however, soon became again a scene of 
turmoil and seditious conspiracies occasioned by the unquenchable ambition 
of Kaghunath Ra8, who was intent upon usurping the Peshwa’s gadi, %rhicit 
was so ably occupied by that brilliant youth, Maihav Bap. Damaji Bao 
Qaekwad sent some {re-inforcements under the command of his son, Govind 
Rao, to assist his old comrade Baghunath Bao, but in the scuffle that ensued 
the combined forces of Baghunath Rao and the Qaekwad were put to rout and 
as a result of this defeat the Gaekwad had to suffer a penalty for having made 
a common cause with his ally Ragunath Rao. An annual tribute of 525000 
rupees was imposed on the Gaekwad, who was also to retain in the Pe8hwa*a 
service 8000 horse in times of peace and 6000 during war, all to be maintained 
at his own expense. The Gaekwad, in return received from the Peshwa some 
additkmal territories, which owing to the distance of their geographical 
situ ation the latter could not effectually ke^p under his subjection; and 
he further promised, in lieu of such accession to his dominions, to pay ye- 
arly a sdme of 263000 rupees as tribute to the Peshwa. The Qaekwad, at 
thik period; had thus to pay in all a sum of 778000 rupees as tribute 
to the central Court of Poona. The year 1772 was marked by the 

fieaikAjf Damaji - Rsw Gaekwad, which occurred at the city of Pataa. He 
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hiiA:-- ( 1 )Shiyiyi Bao, ( 2 )Govmd Rao, ( 8 ) Malhap* 
RamRao, ( 4 ) Manaj. Rac, and ( 6 ) Fatteh Sinh Rao. Govind Rao> 
4iia was at Poona, at the time of his father’s d^ath, and when he 

kaafd the news he contrived to get his owil name inserted in the place of 
hi$ father by the payment of a handsome royalty (Nazaram) to the Peshwa/ 
He thus designed to supersede his elder brother j Shiyaji Rao, who was the 
i^ghtful claimant to the jfcwli, and the Peshwa who was ^eagerly awaiting 
U witness such ^ruptures in the family of the’Gaekwad, too readily gave 
countenance to the pretensions of Govind Rao. Internecine feuds in the fa- 
mily of the Gaekwad meant substantial decline of their power and local 
influence, and were occasions anxiously desired by the Peshwa, who meant 
to reap some advantage to himself out of the family disputes, and with a 
view to cause an irreparable breach in the relations of the Gaekwad brotheni, 
he subsequently espoused the cause of Shiyaji Rao, and rejected the title of 
Govind Rao to the gadit Shiyaji Rao, however, owing to his simple nature 
and weak temperament was incapacitated for the arduous task of govern- 
ment, and to remove thisdouite of difliculty the Peshwa nominated Fatteh- 
Sinh Bao, the youngest brother, as a mutalik of Shiyaji Rao on the Gae^ 
kwad’s gadi* Owing to this change in the diplomatic policy of the Court of 
Poona, the Ifwo brothers^ Shiyaji Rao and Govind Rao became mortal enemies 
and ^declared open hostilities; and Fatteh Sinh Rao^even went to the 
length of suing the English Government for help, in 1772, In that 
year at first the llitish authorities paid no heed to his negotiations for 
helpt the subsequent year Was however marked by the alliance between 
the*lEnglish and the Gaekwad. In consequence of this mutual agreement for 
help the. English had to interfere in a struggle that ensued between the 
. Gaekwad and the Nawab of Broach. The Nawab was deprived of the city 
by the arms of the English, who handed over to the Gaekwad that portion 
of the city to which he had ati ancient title and retained the residue for 
themselves! 

A change came over the spirit of the foreign policy at the Court of Poon^ 
upon the brutal murder of Narayan Rao Peshwa and the change of 
bfU# whfidiit necessitated’at the helm of the State, Oovind Rao sought 
ingratiate himself into the good graces of the courtiers, But in the 
^<1 oot gain at all bjr this alteration in the ministiy. The desire 
restoring the Gaekwad’s gcuih to Fatteh Sinh Rao on condition of the 
j^wled^ thfe suaferainty of the Peshwa and of paying up the arrears of 
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tribute, last gained ground in the Gduncll of the Poona ministers, and 
Fatteb Rao lost no time in paying homage to the paramount power 
of the "^eshwa.*/)n his accepting the conditions imposed upon him the 
Peshwa^ troops won for him the possession of the Baroda territories. Sub- 
sequent to this, Fatteh Sinh Rao cemented his old alliance with the British 
Government and they entered into fresh agreements with the common aim of 
undermining the Maratha supremacy in the south. In furtherance of this 
end the English recogjiised the Gaekwad as a ruler' independent of the 
Pesh w*, and it was in pursuance of this same desire that certain terms advan- 
"tageoiis to that chief were inserted in the treaty that closed the first Maratha 
war. The struggle that commenced in 1776 between the Peshwa and General 
Goddard, commanding the English troops, was tempoi'arily put a stop to by 
a, truce signed on the 26th of January 1780. It was thereby arranged that 
Fatteh Sinh Rao was to be declared the independent master of all the terri- 
tories in Gujarat, that lay to the north of the Mahi and had till that day been 
.subject to the Peshwa. The English were to appropriate to themselves the 
districts to the south of the Tai)ti and several villages around Sinor situated 
on the banks of the Narbada as well as the revenues of Broach. The Gaekwad 
further promised to assist the English in times of war with three thousand 
horse in substitution of the tribute, which he originally paid to the Pe- 
shwa and which the English now undertook toVenounce. These terms were 
^approvedof, in the main, by the supreme Government, which, however, found 
some technical faults in the wording of the document, and they sent a fresh 
draft of the treaty with the signatures of the Governor-General and 
the Councillors to Fatteh Sinh Rao Gaekwad, through*the Bombay Govern- 
ment. In 1782, however, when the treaty of Salbai finally closed the 
hostilities with the Marathas, the terms agreed upon were not so iavour- 
4 sible to the interests of the Gaekwad. The extent of the Gaekwad's 
territories remained in statvs qiio] he was also left to pay the same annual 
tribute to the Peshwa, who only relinquished old debts due from Fatteh Sinh 
on account of the unpaid tribute. 

On the 21st of December 1789, Fatteh Sinh Rao slipped^ from the 
ladder leading up to his mlinsion and in consequence of the fall he ex- 
pired. Manaji Rao, his brother, hastened to take up the administration of 
the State into his own hands, and he secured the Peshva' .; coilescence by 
the payment of a large Nazarana, The regal mandates were, however, issued 
by lum in the name of his brother Shiyaji R^io, and by this device^he con- 
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trived ^ pl^pitiate the popular feelings. When Madhaji Sindhia, whoy 
at tl^^eriod had grown very powerful and was in a position to wield the 
ofthe Maratha i?ay, espoused the cause of tfovind Rao and 
preparations to win back the gadi of the Gaekwads for him. Manaji 
Bab to strengthen his own cause sued ihe English for help in pursuance 
of the treaty signed in 1780. The British Government, however, ‘declined 
all assistance, pleading that the treaty referred to had been subsequently 
revoked by the fconventon of Salbai. Meanwhile on the 1st August 1793 
Manaji Rao breathed his last, and Shiyaji Rao, his eldest Brother, 
had also a few day^ before departed from this world. The seed of dissension, 
had thus perished and the claim of Govind Rao to the Gaekwad s estate 
became thenceforward undisputed and unquestioned. The old family feuds 
and quarrels were sealed up as it were by Govind Rao’s ascension to the 
gadi. He had, however, to incur heavy exporises in obtaining this goal 
<of his ambition. Besides a magnificent Nazamna, he had to cede to the 
Eeshwa the district to the south of the Tapti, as well as a portion of the 
customs duties collected at the Surat port. He had already affixed his sign- 
manual to the bond embodying these terms, which were, however, objected 
to by the British Government, and they strongly remonstrated with the 
Peshwa for his contravening in effect the terms of the treaty of Salbai. The 
Peshwa was thereby prevailed upon to renounce all these advantages which 
were to be extorted from the helpless Govind Rao. The feelings thus 
estranged between the Peshwa and the new Gaekwad continued therefore 
for a time to be unmistakeably hostile. Meanwhile an officer of the name of 
Abba Sheliikar was delegpited by the Peshwa to levy tribute from that 
portion of Giyarat which was subject to the Court of Poona, This was the 
occasion of fresh differences between the two Courts, as Abba lay his hands 
even on the villages which were directly under the sway of the Gaekwad. 
He even seized the Gaekwad’s mansion at Ahmedabad and this ftisulting 
outrage became the fresh apple of discord. The British authorities intervened 
and for a time prevented the stifled hostilities from breaking out into a £§|ne. 

At thi^! period in 1800, the Nawabof Surat died and his dominions 
were annexed to British India. Mr., Duncan, \he then Governor of Bombay, 
came down to Surat for the purpose of proclaiming the necessary orders. 
Taking ‘ advantage of the occasion, Govind Rao Gaekwad sent one of his 
trusted officers to Surat.to pay his respects to the British Governor with a 
IDessa|[e asking for help against Abba Shelukar. It was represented by the 
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envoy that on behalf of Chimnaji Appa, the Suba nominated by Ae Peshwa, 
theaff#ili8 in the province of Gujarat were in reality managed by Abba 
Shelukaiiiand th%t his administration was the cause of much depression to 
the GaeCTad, who was quite ready to cede the whole of the Chorashi Disteict 
round Surat to the English, on condition of their lending him relief from 
the aggressions of Shelukar. The expostulations with Mr. Duncan, Jiowever, 
failed and when these overtures were finally rejected, Govind Rao at last 
took the decisive step of sending his troops under the command of Shivaram 
Gardee against Shelukar. The troops took up their quarters at the mosque 
of Shah Alum, near Ahmedabad; but the campaign was productive of no- 
immediate good to the Gaekwad, chiefly on account of the remissness of the 
general he had chosen. The dilatory habits of the leader were proverbial, 
and it became a common hoiUely adage to say that “ Where Shivaram 
Gardee lay, he stayed five weeks and a day. ” * 

When-' Shelukar awoke to the danger that was impending he, in order 
to oppose the Gaekwad s invasion, mustered all the Sirdars andThakores 
subject to him. With them he proceeded to withstand the Gaek wad’s 
forces, and the opposing armies were engaged in a skirmish near Shah 
Alum, where Shelukar experienced a disastrous defeat. The Gaekwad ’s 
army seized the city of Ahmedabad, and captured the person of the obno- 
xious Abba, 1800. Thus terminated the career of Shelukar, reports 
about whose tyranny had been so wide spread that tradition represents 
even the' blacksmith who forged his chains as quailing beneath the 
tyrant’s glance and quivering like an aspen leaf all over his person, when 
he was fastening them on to the prisoner’s legs. It is also said that he was 
so lustily fond of music and revelry that even though the foes had penetrated 
into the very heart of the city and were sounding their war-trumpets near 
the Bhadra-castle,he could not abandon the debauched carousal, and. when 
news was brought to him) of the approaching enemy hej on: hearing the 
report of artillery beneath his owh palace, returned only the laconic reply — 

" What matters it. Let them, come. ’’Thus for the loss of the sceptre of 
^Gujarat Abba had to thank his own Epicurean love of repose and sensual 
delights. His playful and wanton temperament gave occasion to the 
following proverbial couplet in Gujarat:-r- 

With a bat in bis hand; in his arnwpit a ball; 

“ Seized he* the mansidn^ but lost Gujarat, that’s all. ”i 

■ ' " ' ji ' " — ' ~ ' 

' ^ Gujarati ) “ Shivarm Gardee, jyan padya tyan ek mas ne ath dee 

It GujMati ) “ Hath man. dando, bagal man moi; Havels I^tan Gujarat khoi: 
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* Ahme<laba<l thus fell into the hands of Shi varam and from that data 
th^ Qaektfad proclaimed his supremacy wherever the Peshwa had till then 
ekerci^ sovereign power. Notwithstanding this, the Peshwa continued 
to r^ive an annual sum cf five lakhs of rupees under the fiction that the 
entire province had only been farmed out to the Gaekwad. 

On the night of the 19th of September 1800; Maharaja Goyind R^o 
Qaekwad departed this life and the helui of affairs was at once taken 
up by the Devran, Babaji Appaji, wheat once created a council of administra- 
tion with Meer Kamal-ud-Din, the chief military leader, and two other influ- 
eiinal merchant?, M^ngai Parekh and Samal Behechar as members^ At day- 
break all the wives of the deceased Gaekwad assembled, and Gena Bai, the 
^lee Queep from LaJchtar, was prepared to immolate herself on the fu,neral 
pyre of her departed lord, but the Suttee was with great difficulty prevailed 
upon to abstain from this act of suicide, Govind Rao left three sons, after 
hiin-(l) Anand Rao (2) Fatteh Sinh Rao and (3) Sayaji Rao. Anand Rao was 
.proclaimed as the next Gaekwad and the corpse of his deceased father was 
then premated, 

No peaceful times, however, awaited Anand Rao's accession to the gadi: 
Fresh clouds of trouble and general disturbance were looming over the ho- 
rizon and the prospect of a happy and prosperous reign was by no means 
.encouraging. The cause of anxiety on this occasion proceeded from pne 
Kanoji Rao, in illegitimate son of the late Govind Rao Gaekwad by hi» 
slave^girl. This youth had been eudiied with a turbulent temperament and 
excessive might; and he had already once raised his head in revolt during 
tthe life-time of his father. The grandees of the realm apprehended a 
similar recurrence of a rising and had taken ample precautions to frustrate, 
any such attempt on the part of Kanoji Rao, All the cautions, however, 
proved entirely unavailing, and the position qf Anand Rao on the heredi-r 
taiy gadi of the Gaekwad became precarious in the extreme. There was 
want of harmony amongst the very members of the administration, whq 
were estranged by petty jealousies and mutual animosities. Kanoji Rap 
-at once placed himself in communication with thqse members pf the 
council ^ho sympathised with him; and with the help of these colleagues 
•he succeeded in tearing the diadem off Anand Rao’s brpw; and putting 
him in fetters he pent him up in close confinement. Kanoji Raq, however, 

np hold on the hearts of the people. He tyrannised over^ them, and 
conducted himself towards his own allied minister^ jn a very pverbearmg 
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Takiiig advantage of the popular voice which was against thi» 
haughty usurper, the parti jiaris of Anand Rao^ openly raisedf an army, and 
they all rushed to the palace which was occupied, by Kanoj£ Raoi His re- 
sidence was surrounded on all sides by the insurgents who triumphantly 
laid their hands on the person of the- tyrant. They brought the captive* 
chief in the presence of Anand Rao, fey whose orders he was forcibly 
disarmed: and was* sent away in chains to be shut up in some bill-fort? 
.between ©ujarat and Malwa. The cloud that was hanging over* the Hori2oti, 
and was foreboding mischief had thus been ctearecti and Anand, Raa. 
renewed his rule under better auspices. He appointed Ravaji Appaji at' 
the Prime Minister at the ‘helm of affairs; but the courtier could nob 
long retain the seals of office. Before long Gajaiu Bi\i, the daughter of:’ 
the late Gaekwad Fatteh Siuh Rao, picked up a quarrel with Ravaji Appajv, 
and dreading the evil effects of this altercation, the minister had to.abandim 
Baroda and take refuge at Surat. Hardly a year had elapsed after tKia 
unfortunate incident, when Malhar Rap, the Suba of Kadi, raised* the* 
standard of revolt. ‘jjThis Malhar Rao was a grandson of the late Pilaji 
Rao Gaekwad and the son of Khande Rao. His title to the Jagr-tr of Kadi 
was recognised by Fatteh Sinh Rao Gaekwad, who had also allowed him 
to inherit all the estates and dignified titles of his father. On that occasion, 
however, an agreement had been entered into, by which Malhar • Rao had 
undertaken to pay homage to the elder branch of the family rejgaing 
at Baroda, and also to maintain four hundred horse in the^ 8erviQe‘*of 
the central Government or pay 120,000 rupees in default. He was perma- 
nently secured in his Jagir of Kadi only on the distinct understanding 
that he would rigidly adhere to the terms of the engagements He was 
thus, in reality, only a tributary chief owing allegiance to the Gaekwad 
who was the suzerain. Notwithstanding this, he had assumed a position 
of total independence, and his demeanour at Radi was characterised by 
marks of a wanton and insubordinate disp.Qsition He had been mflidi 
affected by the lot of the rebel Kanoji Rao, with whppi he had secretly 
sympathised; and to complete the list of the causes of his disaffection Ravaji 
Appaji, at this period, demanded from him an instant gayrftent ofthe 
.arrears of tribute. He boldly refused to pay and collected a host of in- 
surgents under his banner, and with their co-o|)eration he rapi 41 y made 
preparations for war on a grand scale. The partisans of Gajara Bai who 
vjvere Ill-disposed to the minister made a common with the |bllower^ 
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Qt^^lhar Rao, wJiD was . highly elated with: joy at this: reinforcement, 
ttp was bijming with a desire to fight with ^e Gaekwad and eageiiy set 
forth on his riotous, expedition. To the public at large he gave out that 
t]he laudable mission on which his expedition was . bent was to avenge 
wrongs of Kanoji Eao, who was represented to have been very 
by the members of the Gaekwad s family, and to inflict 
their well-merited chastisement on the two brothers Ravaji and Babaji 
Appaji, who: w;eKe -spoken of as the real perpetrators of all mischief. There 
was a further accession to the strength of the rebels by the defection of. 
Mukund Rao, an illegitimate son of the late Gaekwad, who on a pretext 
of visiting the holy temple of Dakor, left • Biiroda with immense treasure. 
The ministers tried their utmost to recall this chief and even sent some 
troops for his capture.; but he eluded tRem all and went over to the side 
of Malhar Rao^ whose hopes of eventual success were highly encouraged by 
this initial’ advantage. All the preparations of war being completed Malhar 
Rao took the offensive and forcibly, seized the forts of Visnagar and Vijapur. 
The shi-ewd rebel put on the appearance of achieving these advantages 
only for^ the good of Kanoji Rao, and by this device he disarmed much 
opposition. He also caused false rumours to be circulated to the effect that 
he had under him in all forty thousand men in arnis. At this juncture the 
insurgent ranks were further swollen by a fresh defection on the part of 
Shivaram Gardee, who could ill-brook the haughty demeanour of the mini- 
sters; and unable to bear insult he turnod a renegade. It was through him , 
that a false report was current to the effect tlaat several other officers of 
the JJaekwad^ w'ould also follow his example and finally be won over to 
the side of the rebel amy.. 

The affairs of the Gaekwad were in this perturbed state of agitation 
when Babaji Appaji, the Commander-in-Chief of the Baroda troops; station- 
ed ^is men at the Shahi Bag, near Ahmedabad. Hanumant Rao a brother 
of MalharEao, had encamped with his rebel forces near Kalol, and the 
opposing armies were engaged, in several petty skirmishes. In these inde- 
eisive fights the advantage, however, lay in every instance with Malhar- 
Baa, whose self-confidence increased with his^ victories. In spite of these 
saoeedses, his followers were, however, diffident, and the partisans of Gajara 
Ba£diS well as the militafy officers of the Gaekwad who had' sided Mth 
:Me’ ifebete. were- desirous of suing the English. Government for help. 

of Eianoji‘Rao> they undertook to cede the Chawth of Surat, aa- 
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well as the Cborashii distriot as the price of their support. Anand Rao 
Gaekiad on the other hand was seeking to obtain assistance from the 
same quaiJte^ his minister Ravaji Appaji despatched Meer Eamahud- Din 
and two other envoys to the Governor of Bombay, with powers to offer high- 
ly advant%eous terms to him and secure his coalition at any 'cost. 
These plenipotentiaries urged that the Chauth of Surat, as well as th^e 
Ghorashi district bad already been offered to the British Government by 
Govind Rao, the late Gaekwad; but the arrangement bad hot till then been 
carried into effect and that they were now ready to pass a formal diO'^ 
cument to the same effect, 1802 . Thus pressed for help by both the 
contending parties, the British Government weighed in an equable and im* 
palatial balance the respective rights of the rival claimants, and in conclusion 
deemed it more equitable to embrace the cause of the reigning Gaekwad, 
Anand Rao. The Jagirdar of Kadi had only a small tract under him; 
the Gaekwad on the contrary had the whole of the remaining province 
of Gujarat under his sway and had, therefore, in his favour, greater mighit 
as Veil as right The envoys of Anand Rao appealed to the British autho- 
rities and called upon them to prevent any -division of the Gaekwad's 
territories by drawing their attention to the express terms of the peabe 
of Salbai to that effect. They also represented that their opponents were 
attempting to import foreiga mercenary troops from the province of Sindh 
and the districts lying beyond the Indus, and that their arrival on the scene 
of action, would be a serious blot to the prestige of the English name. 
The Governor, moreover thought that if Anand Rao did not receive any suoo- 
eur from the English he would sue the Sindhia for help and would thus 
promote the local influence of that ambitious chief. He also deemed it pru- 
dent to uphold the status of the English Government as the paramount 
power in India, and in a position to settle by its intervention all the differ- 
ences between the minor subject-states. Urged by these considerations, 
as also with a view of preserving intact the Gaek wad's dominions, he des- 
patched an English contingent consisting of four hundred European and two 
thousand native troops, under the command of Major Walker to the relief of . 
the Gaekwad Major Walker had also definite instructions to avoid aft mili- 
taiy display and thereby effectually to escape general gaze and attention, and 
he was silently to hasten to Baroda, where he was to assume the office of 
the Resident without any further ado. It was from this date that British 
Residents were systematically stationed at the Baroda cantonment. The 
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power of levying Ghavih from the Chomshi d-^trict and the city of Surat 
Wm also deputed to the Major. He at once proceeded to Baroda wilh the 
oftVOys of the Gaekwad. On approaching the city he was cordially welcomed 
by the minister Bavaji Appaji, who with a host of retainers had gone forth 
Jrom the city to a distance of several miles in order to receive * the British 
Agent with all the respect due to his position. The Major was introduced to 
the chief civil and military officers of the state and was escorted to thd 
< 5 ity with great J)omp and the minister very hospitably accommodated him 
in a maignificont tent specially pitched for him, 1802. Next day Major 
Walker received, the Gaekwad and his premier at his own residence and 
from their incidental conversation he could gather that the Gaekwad’^ 
bold aver his territories had been fundamentally shaken and his power had 
befen enervated in the extreme. The whole internal administration had 
been disorganised; the stipends of the militia had been outstanding and 
tinpaid for several months, in spite of the angry protests of the soldiery. 
The entire extent of the country had been enveloped in chaotic turmoil, 
the grandees of the realm had far surpassed their chief in haiighfeur 
and pride. The reins of the Government were chiefly, in the hands of the 
Arab soldiers, who had constituted a military despotism and the movements 
of the Gaekwad were as much fettered and constrained as those of a state*- 
prisoner. This state of affairs w^ perceived at a glance by Major Walker, 
who also divined that the Arab militia would prove the chief ob- 
itruction to the English Government to their setting a permanent footing 
in the province of Gujarat; for even though their number was small, they had 
BKmopolised all the important and influential offices ili the army. With a 
view finally to remove this obstacle, the Major stationed two English regi- 
ments in the very heart of the city, which Would to some extent counter- 
bnlattce their local influence. When these internal arrangements at the cap- 
ital had beei> complete, Major Walker set forth on the task of quelling the 
insurrection in Kadi on the 8th of February, 1802* In this campaign he was 
accompanied by Babaji, the Commander of the Gaekwad's forces, and on 
the lOl'b March, the allied generals set their feet on the soil of Kadi, deter- 
mined as they were to suppress the revolt without further delay. The Major 
had instructions to commence negotiations with the rebel enemy, and in 
he found Malhar Rao anxiously desirous of entering into terms, he 
had express authority of dictating peace on terms most advantageous to 
the Gaekwad. The short campaign opened with petty skirmishes and trifling 
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fehcouhkers, whcA on the 3fd of May Malhaf Rao surrendered himself to the 
English oft a promise of indemnity to him and his family. Two dftys after, 
the fortress oi*£adi was evacuated, and the English with the Oack wad's 
regiiftents effected an entry kit# Ihe castle. There thCy seized horses and 
cam^els, elephants and feeavy cahons, as well as war-magazines and other 
supplies of ammunition in plenty. Malhar Eao was sent away to Nariad, 
whei^he was maintained on a' fixed yearly peiision. His lurbutent spirit 
had, however, not been finally crushed, for at a later date when Kanoji 
iUo, a spurious soA Of Manaji Rao Gaekwad, raised a similar revolt, Malhaf 
Rao secretly instigated him and lent him all the support that lay within 
his po’^r. Kanoji Rao was conspiring with the Jam of Navanagar with 
the object of uprooting the British Government in the district of Gujarat 
and of usurping the Gaekwad’s gadi al Baroda for hims(df. The conspiracy , 
•as might be expected proved abortive and Malhar Rao, who had been a 
participant in these dark intrigues, was punished for his treasonous intentions 
and was imprisoned in the island of Bombay, while Kanoji’ Rao was 
banished to Madras. Both the chiefs subsequently died at^the places of their 
exile, 1822. 

The expulsion ol’ Malhar Rao from the district of Kadi was synchronous 
with the permanent establishment of a British Resident at the Court of 
Baroda. Major Walker was formally invested with the office of the Resident 
for the first time in June 1802, and from this date a vast amount of 
the Gaekwad 8 prestige and influence was transferred to the hands of the 
English. On that occasion they obtained the of Surat and the 

Chorashi division from the Gaekwad, who also undertook to code his own 
portion of the Surat Athavisi district in lieu of expenses for the ma intenance 
of the British contingent stationed at Baroda. The English 6^>vernmcnt 
were to use all their efforts in the task of minimising the sti ength of the 
Arab element in the army, and the Gaekwad bound himself to lend every 
assistance Jbo this undertaking, and to surrender the district of Chikhali to 
the English in recognition of these services to be rendered by them. It 
was also stijjjulated that the Gaekwad should defray the expenses of main- 
taining two thousand native infantry, a party of English gunners and several 
other troops in due proportion, and in lieu of these charges he was to cede 
to the English any portion out of his dominions, which would meet with the 
approval of both the parties. An agreement to the above effeefc was entered 
into oa the 4th of. June 1802, but on the following day some alterations 
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and amendments, as well as some new clauses were inserted in the bond. 1 1 
was further provided that the English were to lend large sums of monc}^ to the 
Qaekwad, to be devoted to the disbursement of all the arrears of pay to the 
Arab soldiers on the eve of their disbandinint^ and as a security for these 
loans several districts were to be assigned to them. The English fiimlly 
agreed to maintain a subsidiary contingent in the Gaekwad’s emp- 
loy and received in return the Dholka district to cover the necessary 
expend! lure. 

It was not still n^served to the lot of the Gaekwad, however, to enjoy 
total imnuinity liom danger and vexation. Hardly had the revolt under 
Malhar Kao beim (juelled, when another enemy raised his head in dehauce, 
and threatened tluj capital from morej)roxiniate (juarters. He was an upstart 
of the iianu' of Ganpiit Kao, who claimed his descent from the Gaekwad’s 
family, and the Pretender even went to the length of saying that his 
title to the hereditary was superioj* to that of even the late Maharaja 
Govind Kao Gaekwad. To this adventurer the district of Sankheda with 
its fort had hrst farmed out in lieu of a small paymeJit; bi4t he now 

thought of setting up his own independence, and emphatically declining to 
account for the fiscal returns, lie souglit tlie shelter of Malhar Kao when the 
latter was still up in arms. When the rising at Kadi had been effectually 
suppressed, Gan pat Kao concealed himself behind the walls of Sankheda. . 
Here he was joined by aiiotlu'r desperate youth-one Morari Kao, who had 
also been an offspring of the illicit lust of one of the Gaekwads. They were, 
however, expelled from the fort by a British detachment under Captain 
Bethune, who chased them to the very skirts of Malwa. They fled in th(^ 
direction of Dhar, and Sankheda then fell an easy prey to the arms 
of the Gaekwad, 

,♦ 

These sources of anxiety from without had at last been removed, and 
the general ebullition in the country had been fora time set at rest, when 
RavajiJAppaji, the f tithful and devoted preinier, with the adwee of the 
British Resident, Major Walker, commenced the long thought of and arduous 
task of elpninating the Arab element from the administration the State. 
These Arabs had long seized the reins of oflice in their hands and their in- 
fluence had permeated into every department of the State. All the important 
and topmost places in the Government had been filled by occupants 
chiefly of this race, and the Gaekwad was regarded by them merely as a toy 
in their hands. At last on the 25tii of Decembeivl802, tliese obnoxious ^Arab 
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Jamadara w^^re closely pacted on all sides by a party of English soldiers 
under Colonel Waddington, who seized the ram|)arts and invested the city 
from all directions. The Jamadars were compelled to yield and at last they 
agreed to retire for ever from the State, on conditon of receiving all the 
arrears . of their pay. Their unpaid emoluments had swollen to the alarming 
amount of two millions, and the entire revenues of the State had been 
hypothecated to them in satisfiction of their demands. They now expressed 
■ their readiness to sever all their connections with the Star^^* on condition of 
being paid their legitimate dues, as well as the British Government substi- 
tuting their own guarantee in favour of the merchants, whose life andpro- 
perty they themselves had guarautced b'dbro. The English Government, saw 
the jiistice of these claims, and for the p nr pose r.f redeeming the revenues 
they themselves lent large .sums of nioaoy to the Gackwad, as well as 
induced several money -lenders to give such Joans, accepting, in return, 
several districts as a security for repayment The ])av ofr the Arab Jamadars 
was finally disbursed, ^ind they were thereupon eventually distended. The 
Briti.sh Government stood security to those mmehauts, who had at their 
call lent sums of money to the Gaekwad on thi.s occasion. 

On the 21st of April 1805, a fresh settlement, was ('fteitted between, 
the English and the Gaekwad. Both the powersliad long ielt the necessity 
of introducing. S(>iiie aiTieruiinents into the old dMMjumnt, a.ud the .Gaekwad 
accordingly undertook to'j’(n.aiu in his employ 3000 .subsidiary 'troops, instead 
of the 2000' men, previously agi’eed upoiu It wa.s, howevi'r, ai niiiged in 1817’, 
that tin’s additional force w .as not to be called into existence, uule.ss uigently 
required, and to repay th(‘ English Gov(‘riunent for the expense of main- 
taining this force, tlie Gaekwad consented to port witli several districts and 
the ('knidkj)^ Surat in Vavonr of the Ejiglish. Tlie districts whieli were thus 
agreed to be ceded to the Paramount- ]M)wer on this occasion yielded 
an annual iucome* of one million and jinudjcd and sevimty thousand 
rupees. 

The term for which the tribute orKalliisAvad and the reventies ofAhnie - 
dabrnl wore farmed out by the Peshwa to the Gaekwad had exT)iryd in 1804, 
andiri that year the Peshwa pissed anew bond, l)y which the leas(Mvas extended 
to a further period of ten years, r)n condition that tlie (cmkwad would )).ay 
every year a sum of 4,45,000 rupH'js to the Peshwa mid uM.he gnaranU'c 
the British Government. The Peshw.i now deminded som ^ nnpiid halanco 
•fouiKi dte on that account from the Gaekwad, who, on tin* contmvy, urged 
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that the aeeounts if accurately stated and carefully taken would on the 
whole display a fair balance payable to him by the Peshwa, He[remonstra- 
ted with the Court of Poona for their having suirendered, without his know- 
ledge, to the English, the city of Broach, a part of which had legitinaately 
belonged to him, and which the Peshwa had thus no right to part with. The 
Oaekwad also lay claim to several sums due from the Peshwa on account 
of the military expenditure of that city. When the two Courts had thus 
fallen out, the Peshwa, in the face of such differences and altercations, 
declined to renew the old ten years lease, which had now expired in 1814, 
and on behalf of Btiji Rao Peshwa, his minister Trirubakji Dangle 
sent round a general proclamation to the tributary chiefs ofKathiawad, 
asking them to desist from making any payments to the Gaekwad, or his 
agents. With a view of arriving at an amicable compromise the Gaekwad 
deputed his minister, Gangadhar Sliastri, who proceeded to the Court of 
the Peshwa in 1814, under the protection of the British Government,, 
which vouchsafed to secure his life against all danger.^The embassy, howev- 
er, failed and was productive of no definite good; and the Slvxstri, tired of 
any fiu'ther unavailing stay at the Court of Poona, and acting on the 
advice of Mr. Elphinstone, the then Resident at the Court, set forth on 
his return journey to Baroda. The Gaekwad s eiivoy, however, here met 
with a very siid fate; for the treacherous and wily Triinbakji, the favourite 
minister of the Peshwa, under the pretext of escorting him on a pilgrimage 
to the holy shrine of Pandharpur, got him barbarously assassinated on the 
very steps of the sacre<l altar in the temple. The crafty Trimbakji had, 
however, to pay for this infamous deed with the loss of his libertj^; for the 
Peshwa was compelled to surrender the person of the offender, and h^ was 
put into prison at*the fort of Thana. Thence, howeyoi*, he contrived to effect 
his escape; but he was again ari’osted and was securely lodged hi a dungeoa 
at the hill-fort of Chunar, where he dragged out his nviserable existence 
to the end. It was this deed of shameful guilt, which amongst other causes, 
dragged the English Government, whose guarantee had been tltus defied,, 
into the metnorable war of 1817 , and thus hastened the ruin of the 
Peshwa. By the final agreement,, which terminated the hostilities, the Pesh- 
wa had to renounce all his claims to any outstanding debt? due from the 
Gaekwad; ho had also to forego his right to the four hundred thou^nd 
rupees, which the Gaekwad had undertaken to pay in lieu of old claims 
tinder the old bond, The Gaekwad was also allowed, by the terms of this 
pj^ebment, to morease the cavalry service in his army; was also aSked to 
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fix the permanent boundary marl:s of his own teirritories so as clearly to 
demarcate them {Vorii the British dominions, after mutual cession of con- 
venient districts in exchange. The Gaekwad also bound himself to assist 
the English in times of war with a contingent troopof horse. Finally, certain 
extradition clauses for the mutual surrender of criminals were also 
inserted in the terms of this treaty. The eventful year of 1818 was. 
thus noted for the final establishment of the British Paramount power in 
the district of Gujarat. The authority of the Peshwa had been trampled 
over, and the donuiius of Gujarat, which had till then been under his sway, 
had to transfer their allegiance to the English Government, which now 
enjoyed undisputed supremacy on this side of India. 

Anand Rao Gaekwad departed this life on the 2rid of October 1819: 
Beliind him, he left two. sons, Balvant Rao and Pilaji Rao, by his Rajput 
wife, Takhta Bai; but being born of a woman of an alien caste, they were 
deemed spurious under the text of the sacred Hindu Scriptures; and were 
therefore incapable of inheriting their father s patrimony. The gadi, in con- 
se(|uonce, descended to Sayaji Rao, a brother of the deceased chief. During 
his regime the occasions of British intervention in the internal arrange- 
ments of the hoAy ]pditique were gradually diminished; but to preserve the 
prestige of their name unimpaired, it was once for all agreed that the 
Gaekwad should in every instance respect the plighted faith of the English, 
and should ratify all the arrangements previously sanctioned by them. He 
was to honour the British guarantee pledged to the money-lenders, was to 
acoept unchallenged any concessions accorded to the tributary chiefs by 
the English, and was to receive ungrudgingly a minister hojding a guara- 
ntee from their government. The Gaekwad, in short, undertook to accept, 
without any reserve, all the obligations contracted by the* English Govern- 
ment with the money-lenders, who, acting on the strength mainly of their 
security, had been prevailed upon to lend large sums to the Gaekwadt at the 
time when the Arab Jamadars were disbanded. He also pledged his word to 
respect the BritisR guarantee, wherever it had been substituted for 
pre^ously subsisting promises of the Arabs (1820). At this period the Gaek- 
wad’s Government had run into heavy liabilities; the debts which.it, had in- 
curred had come gp to the alarming total, of ten millions of rupees. To pay off 
such debts the British Government induced six well-known capitalists to 
offer handsome loans to the Ohekwad, undertaking at the 8anj,e time to 
stand surety for the sums so lent. In lieu of the amount so borrowed, fhe 
bound himself to set aside annually a sum of 15 lakhs d rupees^ for 
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purpose of repayment. The undertaking, howovr was not rigidly observed, 
and debts were allowed to run on unabated, till at last the British authori- 
ties sent an intimation to KSayaji Bao Gaekwad, re<|uesting him to transfer 
into their possession several districts till all the ontstandingdebts had been 
completely paid up by them. The Gaekwad, however, did not comply with 
this demand ami the result ^vas that thf> British oflicers violently laid their 
hands on the *B.iro/:la territorie.s, and placiMl under attachment the districts 
of Petlad, Kadi, Vyara, Dablioi, Sankheda, B.ihadiirfoir, Sinor, Arnreii, 
Damnagar and Shiyanagar; they as well attached the (eiekwads tribute to 
be levied from the States ofTCathiavvad, Malii Kajitlia, Rajpipla, Chhota 
Udeypur and the .small States in th(‘ Sankheda MiMvas. The attachment 
lasted till the year^ 1832', when the British Government sncceerh'fl in 
effecting a compromise between the Gaekwad and tli^:^ oa]Hl;D, lists, and liaving 
settled their claims to some extent, they Finally revoked their suretyship 
and raised the attachment from the Gaek wads territories. It was also agreed 
in 1828, that the Gaekwad should no longer send his own mounted 
emissaries into Kathiawad ami Tvlahi Kantha for raising the tribute, 
without the expre.ss permission of the British authorities, who undertook to 
niise it for him every year. In accordance with the terms df the agreeim'nt 
of 1817, ibhe Gaekwad had al.so stipulated to maintain a subsidiary militia, 
numbering three thousand disciplined troops on its roll; but the soldiers 
retained by him were now found to be totally inefficient and incapable of 
bearing arms with credit; whereupon he was asked by the British Resident 
to maintain at least one third of the force in constant readiness for military 
service on the* shortest notice; but all these directions and exhortations 
remained unheeded, when at last his dominions yielding an annual income 
of 15 lakhs were again sequestrated. In 18*32, however, the Gaekwad exprcs.s- 
ed his desire to come to terms, and agreed to deposit yearly a sum of ten lakhs- 
with the British Government, for the purpose of defraying the military ox~ 
penditiire of -the subsidiary contingent. From that date, moreover, the 
demeanour of the Gaekwad towards the British power was of a very unsatis- 
factory nalrare, and it was feared that the old intimacy between the two 
powerg, would shortly be terminated for ever. In consequence; the district of 
Petlad, yielding an annual income of 732,000 rupees, was at once resumed 
under aHachment, and Sayaji Rao was expressly made to understand 
that in case of his perversely thwarting the wishes of the Paramount^.power. 
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he would have to suffer for his obstinacy and would at once be deposed 
in , favour of some other member of the Gaekwads family. A party of 
^'ShikanddTi Sctwar ’’ or “ Gujarat Irregular Horse ” was then raised to be 
maintained from the revenues of Petlad, and a final message was despatched 
to the Gaekwad in 1840, asking him to retain in his service regular horse 
to the amount of 1500 men. In reply to this, however, he pleaded 
that this mandate was in direct contravention of the agreement of 
1817, though the terms of that alliance had on many occasions been 
virtually bnjken in effect/ ])y him, through his persistently hostile and un- 
fri(;ndly attitude towards fclie Jlritish power. Thereupon, the treaty of 1817 
Avas revived with some alterations and important changes; it was resolved 
that the Gaekwad should cede an annual sum of three hundred thousand 
rii|)ces to cover the expenses of maintaining three thousand mounted 
ii‘u()|)s: that this lugiment of horse was to render service in the dominions of 
the tril)utary chiefs; and tlnit the Gaekwad should have the authority of using 
his discretion in reducing this force to half the number on suitable occa- 
sions of peace. When faitliful observance of the terms of this engagement on 
the.' ])art of the Gaekwad luid been secured beyoivd doubt, the district of 
Pi'tlad was released from attachment and returned to the Gaekwad, who 
also reobtaiued his deposit of one million of rupees mentioned above. 

The closing years of this not- very eventful reign were marked by an 
interesting episod(j of social importance, which again conspired to bring on 
British iiiterfijrence with th(3 internal affairs of the State. A citizen from the 
Ratnagiri district died, at this period in 1840, at Barova, and his weeping 
wife burnt herself alive on the funeral pyre of her deceased lord, -a 
sad and lingering remnant of the barTbarous practice of suttee or self-imm- 
olation, that was fast dying out. The Gaekwad did nothing to prevent 
this inhuman act of self-sacrifice; upon which the British Political Com- 
missioner strongly urged upon him the imperative necessity of suppres- 
sing this hard- hearted custom, that had no shade of sanction of any 
positive religion. From this date the practice of enforced suttee was fur 
ever put down in all the parts o*f the district of Gujiirat. * 

Sayaji Eao Gaekwad was- now approaching his end, and expired in 1847. 
He left three sons to mourn his loss, — Gaiipat Rao, Khande Rao and Mal- 
har Rao, of whom Ganpat Rao, the heir-apparent, ascended the hereditary 
gadi a4i Baroda. Sayaji Rao also left behind him a large family, which for 
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a time slYp^lied the state with the most priolnincnt grandees in the realm.* 
Ganpal Rao Gaekwad was thirty years old at th^ time of his installation, 
and the chief control of affairs was lodged in the hands of his far* 
aighted and astute minister, Bhau Trarnbokar. The Dewan, however, could 
not pull on well with ColonelJames Outram, the British Resident at the ^ 
’period, and there were fiiequent occasions of serious altercatioii and politic^xl 
difference between these representatives of two different powers, whose 
interests often clashed with each other. CoL Outram exerted his utmost to 
suppress the dishonest and criminal practice of giving and i-eceivi ng bri- 
bes and other diverse illegal acti of extortion on the part of the state 
officials; but this act of intervention in the affairs . of the State, however 
well-meant, was not relished by the authorities at the head of the Bri- 
tish Government, and in consequence he was finally removed from ih(^ 
office of the Resident by the orders of Lord Falkland, the then Gover- 
nor of Bombay. In despair he repaired to England, where before, the Board 
of the East India Company, he advocated the justice of his cause with such 
good effect, that the Directors warmly eulogised him for his skill, and • 
re-appointed him to, the post of the Resident at the Court of Baroda. 
He retained thfa office for a few days, and was subsequently transferred 
to Lucknow,’ as the British Resident at that Court. The dispute between 
Colonel Outram and Bhau Trambekar, the premier, had however given rise 
to .many minor political feuds and internal jealousies, which plunged the 
whole State into turmoil and confusion; to remedy which it was fina- 
lly resolved in 1853, that the Resident at Baroda should sever all his 
connections with fhe Governor of Bombay, and should be placed directly 
under the control of the Bengal Government. This arrangement continued 
to work unobstructed till the Mutiny in 1857. Ganpat Rao Gaekwad 


*' At the present day there are no snrviyitig descendants in the line of Anand Rao or 
Fatteh Sinh Rao-biothers of Sayaji Rao Gaekwad. This chief had married two wives; ( 1 ) 
Chimna Bai and ( 2 ) Girja Bai ; by the first of whom he had five sons and four daughters, 
and by the latter he had one son atid two daughters. The following are the names of th^ 

several children by Chimna Bai, sons, ( 1 ) Gayaji Rao, who died an infant ; ( 2 ] Ganpat 

Rao, who ruled for nine years ; ( 3 ) Khande Eao ; ruled for 14 years ; [ 4 ) MalharRao, 
who occupied the gadt for about four years, cand [ ] Anand Rao who died a minor. 
Daughters:— ( 1 ) BajiBai, who ’marrred Vyaiikat p,ao Ghorpade Datav^irkar. (.2 ) 
Baiji Bai, married to Tukaji Rao Kadam [ 3 ] .Ganga Bai, married to Gangaji Rao Khan- 
velker, and [ 4 ] Reva Bai, married to Khase Rao Kadam. 

Girja Bai’s progeny, -[ 1 )Ye8hvant Rao, who died in 1846; ( 2)Gurja Bai, married to 
Dashrojl Raje Shirkes and ( 3 ) tfamna Bai, who was married to Khase Rao PaWar*Dcvaskar. 
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'entertained views which were diametrically opposed to those of his decea- 
sed fathei , and the * relations between the father and the sou during the 

life-time ‘ of the former had, by no means, been of an amicable cha- 
racter. He had even gone to the length of planning a conspiracy for 
the depojdtion of his father, and was found implicated in several dark 
■plots, all compassing his father’s ruin. This circumstance, joined to the 
fact that he was totally illiterate and was merely a tool in the hands of 
his crafty ministers, highly offended Col. Oiitram, who was very unfa- 
vourably prejudiced against the new Gaekwad. His literary imbecility 
had gone to such an amazing pitch that the British Resident Col. French 
is said to have been astonished at his ignorance, and he seriously re- 
commended the Maharaja to learn to read at any personal sacrifice. At the 
same time he presented to the Maharaja a mechanical Steam Engine as 
a lair specimen of what Western learning and science could achieve-. This 
chief had only one 'son; but he, too, had expired at the time his father 
ascended the gadi in 1847. Two years later, the infamous practice of 
buying and selling minors and carrying on an iilicat trade in.infants was 
effectually suppressed. The rule of the Gaekwad was further ennobled by 
another useful and humane reform,set on foot in the yea#18r)6, by which the 
barbarous practice of dealing in slaves was put down \yith an iron hand. 
The same year was noted for another memorable event of historic and 
commercial importance; for the first sod of the Bombay Baroda aud Central 
India Railway was turned in this year, and soon thb Iron Horse was seen 
plying its weaiy way, dragging a host of countless ]mssengers and immense 
traffic on its kick. The Gaekwad, for this purpose, transferred to the Rail- 
way Company all the necessary land that lay within his dominions, free of 
all compensation, reserving to himself only the right of levying duties over 
all foreign imports. The right of trying all criminal offences perpetrated on 
the Railway lines running through the Gaekwad’s territories was also vested 
in the hands of the British RcKsident at Baroda. 

The 19th day of November,. 1856, witnessd the death of C?aiipat Rao 
Gaekwad, at a small village of the narnc of Khanpur, on the banks of the 
river Mahi. He died, all of a sudden, owing to the evil effects of excessive 
and hard drinkmg, and his death was shrouded iu such a mystery that vari- 
ous su^icious gossips wero afloat as to the cause of his sudden demise. As he 
10 
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left no male isswe^ after him, Khande Rao-his brother, ascended the tbrone 
on the 12th December 1856. 

Soon after Khande Rao’s accession to the gadi^ the wHble of the con- 
tinent was involved in serious trouble by the great Rebellion of .1857. Thi^ 
social and political epidemic, which was violently raging in the North, had 
extended its contagious effects even to the distant province of Gujarat, and 
public security in the district was endangered in the extreme by the 
desperate attempts of some ambitious spirits. One Bapu Saheb, a cadet of 
the house of the Gaekwad, and who was at the time a state prisoner at 
Ahmedabad was all the while brewing mischief, and at his instigation several 
regiments of the Ahmedabad grenadiers rose up in revolt, intent upon 
plundering that prosperous and flourishing city. At the same time several 
bands of aboriginal Koolies, from the banks of the Mahi, were menacing 
the poor, law-abiding ryots in the vicinity of Baroda. On this occasion Khande 
Rao Gaekwad right loyally assisted, with all his might, the English govern- 
ment in the arduous task of suppressing the mutiny and preserving the 
peace of the country inviolate. The rebels were dispersed and Bapu Saheb 
was expelled from Ahmedabad, whence he was transi'erred in chains to 
Surat. The dire cAictsof Jhc great mutiny, however, had ramilied through 
all the districts to such an extcnit that it took soim; time before they could 
be completely purged from the province of Gujarat. The rebellion numbered 
distinguished men and womgu on its roll, and even the eminent Baiza Bai 
<jf Indore had some secret share in the wire-pulling. Khande Rao Maharaj, 
however, strictly maintained amicable and friendly relations with his old 
allies, the* English; and generously extended every help towards quelling the 
general disorder. Gujarat was, therefon?, to a great extent, spared from the 
destructive coiise(piences, that attend every such forcible and violent suppres- 
sion of a mighty u plica val. On tliis occasion the old connection of the Baroda 
State with the Bombay Govenirnent was again restored, the recent direct 
control of the Bengal Government having been terminated. In recognition ol 

* Ganpat Rao had married five wives by whom he had several children. By Ouja 
Bai he had pne daughter -8antn Bai who was wedded to Santaji Rao Bhonsle. By Bha 
' girthi Bai he ^had no issue. He liad three daughters born of Gajara Bai — ( 1 
Bai married to Sliivaji Alaharaj of Karvir,— (2 ) Baba Bai married to Nar 
sitth Rao Dliayabar and (3) Tani Bai married to Jagdeo Rao Jagtap, By Narmadi 
he had only one daughter Kamalja Bai married to Nana v-heb Pawar. Ra 
* Bai, the last of his consorts was barren, 
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Khande Rao’s^^ valuable co-operation in the task of putting down the great 
insurrection,, he was decorated with the Knighthood of the Most Exalted 
Order of the' Star of India. As he loyally stood by the British Gavernnierit 
in their troubles, he also-received from the paramount power a rich gift in 
the shape of a magnificent ( peacock-fan ). The salute of nineteen 

guns fired in honour of previous Uaekwads was, also, enhanced to 21, as a 
special mark of distinction. The Gaekwad was, also, exempted from any 
further payment in future of the annual sum of 3,00,000 rupees, which he 
had in 1841, undertaken to pay for the maintenance of the paruda 
Irregular horse. 

Hardly had the blood, so profusely spilt iti the suppression of the great 
Rebellion, dried up on the swoi-dblades of the English cavaliers, when there 
wore fresh troubles of an alarming kind in tiu; Gatikwad’s dominions. Magan* 
lal, a Bania inhabitant of the village of Bijapur, belonging to the Gaekwad 
had been for some time carrying on seditious correspondence with a 
jeweller, named Nahalchund, residingat the capital, andtheir deep-laid plots 
were all aimed at reviving the horrors of the Mutiny in the district of 
Gujarat. The ostensive shape which their conspiracy assumed was to incite 
all the Koolies, Bliils and other aboriginal mischievous tribes of the Mewas, 
and the north of Gujarat, and instigate them tp take uparnus against the- 
supreme power. The Britisli Government sent a detachment of English sol- 
diers against the rebels, who wore all put to flight and the ringleaders were 
captured. These felons were tried by a Court-martial and their guilt having 
been satisfactorily established, they died an ignominious death at the ca- 
non’s mouth, on the outskirts of Bijapur. At this trial, Trimbak Rao Shastri 
was deputed by theGaekwad to serve on the jury and watch over the inte- 
rests of his State. In 1858, the Arms’ Act was passed, by which all the 
inhabitants of Hindustan were fco be disarmed, and in accordance with that 
act,, the residents of Gujarat were all deprived of their arms in that very 
year. The Bhils in the north, of Gujarat, however, emphatically decKned^ 
to lay down their weapons and threatened to involve the whole' district in 
fresh perils. Khande Rao Gaekwad, with the ac*tive support of a British 
regiment, at last succeeded in compelling them to surrender their arms. The 
Gaekwad also, in 1859, set apart several lands for the laying of Rail- 
ways, and transferred them for the* purpose to the Bombay Baroda and Cen- 
tral India Railway Company, reserving certain rights in his favour. There 
Was a vast increase to the fiscal resoiirces of the State, owing to the extensionf> 
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C)f these Railways. It was in 1860, that the first Railway train ran from! 
Bombay to Ahmedabad. 

Khande Kao was strong in mind and body, and excessively fond of hunt- 
ing/and he had such a passion for the pleasures of the chase that he knew 
no fatigue in the exciting pursuit of the game. His martial qualities were 
displayed to great advantage in the year 185.8, o.n the occasion of the rising 
of the Waghers in the Okhamandal district, in Kathiawad. The Wagjhers 
under the pretext that they did not regularly receive the grants of annuities, 
from the State, and with the avowed •object of vindicating tlieir legitimate 
rights, rose up in arms in that year, and instantly seized the small island,, 
which goes by the name of “ Bet, ” situated near Dwarka. The Gaekwad,, 
however, sued the?' English for help, and with their support he soon reduced 
the island, repulsed the ‘rebels with great loss, and wrenched from them all 
their recent gains. Khande Rao, however, had equally a bad side to his 
character and History records a very cruel and sanguinary instance of the 
barbarous love he entertained for shedding blood. At the Gaekwad’s Court 
there were two Mahomedan Umrahs, Amu Miya and Jamu Miya, who, for 
the meritorious services they had rendered to the ])redec(‘ss()rs of Khande Rao, 
had rt^coived in gift the revenues of the district of Kheralu. Dost Mahomed, 
better known 'by the familiar name of Dosu Miya, was, contemporary of 
Khande Rao, and was in the enjoyment of this Jaijir in his time,— having 
sprung from the line of Jamu Miya, the original donee. This spirited youth 
had dared to harbour in his own house a concubine, who was in the keeping 
of Khande Raohipiself, and the Maharaja was highly incensed at this act of 
effrontery on the part of his ITmrali. He sent a peremptory message for her 
restoration, but the royal mandate was returned dishonoured and disobeyed. 
For this act of presumptuous disobedience, Dosu Miya and his mistress were 
both cast into a dungeon, whore the unfortunate woman was starved to, death 
with draughts of ‘ Kanjee ’ alone, without any other nutritious ration. Dost 
Mahomed was more fortunate and escaped with his life after four years’ im- 
prisonment in the jail. Three of his other associates, however, met with a 
very cruel punishment. Those, his comrades in guilt, were all barbarously put 
to death, after being made to undergo extreme humiliation. One was crush- 
ed under the feet of an elephant, another was triumphantly exhibited 
throughout the town, seated on a donkey’s back, and then ruthlessly put to 
the sworc^j^nd the thir4 was mercilessly tortured to death, his entire frame 
teihg pierced with numerous swordcuts. The cruel sentence thus dealt out 
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raised a murmur of dis-satisfactiou throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, and general public dis-approval was manifested in the uproar 
raised by the press against the barbarity of such modes of punishment.. The 
Government of India harl to interfere on this occasion, and they strictly 
prohibited the Gaekwad fi-om ever recurring in future to such savage exhi- 
bitions of inhumanity. 

Khande Rao Gaekwad had the good fortune of possessing an able mini- 
ster in the person of Govind Rao Paudurang Rodhe. The Dewan had ample 
experience in the affairs of the State, and was an adept in the game of political 
diplomacy He instituted many a<liiiirable reforms in the revenue and 
judicial departments of the realm, and brought the administration of the 
. civil and criminal laws on a very satisfactory footing. He was honest and 
disinclined to all corrupt practices, in which the other officers o£ the Stiite 
were so well- versed, 'i'he }>robity of his character, however, brought him, 
into hot waters with Narayan Bhau Shinde, another magnate of the realm. 
He was an esteemed favourite of the Gaekwad, arid had risen from a very 
humble status to the eminent and exalted rank of the generalissimo of the 
• Gaekwad’s forces. His royal master anxiously desired to see him put on the 
Dewan’s robes, and in cons(j(jU6ri(!(^ after a good deal of intrigues and petty 
‘machinations, Bhau Shinde was instalhal in the office of the Dewan, and 
Rodhe was conipellcd to retire, 1867. The British Government, however, 
eritertained no good opinion of Shine s ability or his honesty, and 
under their pressure, therefore, he was soon removed from that respon- 
sible post. The favourite was , however, retained as a private adviser and a 
personal companion of the Gaekwad. Subsequently the Dewan’s office was 
successively held by Gopal Raq Mairal, Hariba Gaekwad and lastly by 
Limbaji Rao Dhole. 

Khande Rao Gaekwad was passionately fond of wrestling and other 
athletic sporfs. For his own amusement he often arranged to have bull-fights 
and other mock combats between wild and furious beasts. He spent thous- 
ands of rupees on such feats- and games, and his bounty in awardijag prizes 
to the successful competitors never failed; the least reward ever given on no 
occasion fell, it is said, bolow one thousand rupees, His unrivalled magni- 
ficence and liberality evoked wide-spread applause in the populace. As the 

unhealthy climate of Baroda did not agree with his coristitation he 
ordered a beautiful palace to be constructed at a small villa^ named 
Makarptira, three miles distant from the city, and this elegant mansion still 
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continues to be the country-residence of the Gaekwads. The business of the 
State was constantly transacted by him, while residing in this palace, and 
he had grown so excessively fond of this rural seat that ho thought of esta- 
blishing his capital at the neighbouring little village, and of transferring the 
seat of his Government there. He could not, however, succeed in carrying 
out his wish in defiance of the public voice. The Govorninent had a good, 
opinion of the Gavkwad a abilities and other admirable qualities of his i>er- 
son, and in appreciation of his fidelity to the Britisli throne they granted 
to him a Sanad, authorizing him to adopt an heir, in case he had none bom 
of his own limbs, in accordance with the dictates of the Hindu Shastnis 
and without the payment of iihrgo N<(3ar<ma being made, a condition pre- 
cedent to the exercise of this 4 K)wer. Khande Rao was of a wanton inexo- 
rable and fiery temperament. His imeontrollablc anger had on many occa- 
sions brought on unpleasant scenes with his brotiior, Malhar Rao alias 
Dada Saheb; and his antipathy towards him was so strong and confirmed 
that he was ordered to bo confined as a Stato.-pi’isoner, at tin* neighbouring 
village of Padra, throughout the life-time of rin^ reigning Gaekvvad. For 
the Hindu religion ho was staunch to bigotry; but his ortliodoxy had no.' 
deep foundation, for on one occasion, it is said, he thought of sending a, 
magnificent sheet as his tribute to the Shrine of the Priq^kot at Mecca, 
and actually ordered one to bo prepared, studded all (wer with diamonds, 
pearls, and other matchless jewels, involving an expenditure of several 
millions. He had not the satisfaction, however, of seeing his priceless gift being 
actually sent to Arabastan, for before he could do so he was cut off by the 
cruel hand of Fate. On tlie 20th of November 1870, Khande Rao bade a 
loving adieu to his friends and relations, to his fortunes and his thrqjie, 
apd to the world at large from which he was departing, and expired^ leaving no- 
issue behind him to inherit his pomp and power. Limbaji Rao Dhole — 
the commander -in- chief, who was then acting as the Dewan, in place of 
Bhau Shinde, who had been removed from the office at tho desire of the 
Viceroy, lost no time in communicating the intelligence of the Gitekwad's 
death to the Resident, and also apprised him of the custom that the body 
of the deceased Gaekwad would not be cremated, unless a successor to his. 
gadi was proclaimed to the world at large. At this juncture, Colonol Barr- 
the then Resident at the Court, sanctioned the recall of Malhar Rao — the* 
brother of the deceased chief, from his confinement at Padra, Limbaji- 
proc||PKled to the village, %nd escorted Malhar Rao to Baroda with all the 
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honours due to his altered- position. On entering the city, Malhar Rao \vas 
proclaimed as the new Gaekwad, and the corpse of his departed brother was 
carried to the funeral pyre. Jamna Bai-his widow,* was however enceinte 
at that time, and Malhar Rao, with the approval of the Resident, directed 
, the helm of affairs only as the Regent for the time being. When the Qiieen- 
Dowagerwas about to be confined, she was sent over to the Resident’s Bunglow 
at the Baroda cantonment by the orders of the Supreme Government so as 
effectually to prevent all intrigues about the birth, and bring the parentage 
of the offspring liito clear light, without the least cloud of suspicion. The 
Bunglow was securely guarded on all sides by English sentinels and other 
trusted emissaries of Malhan Rao, who all kept a vigilant eye on the lying* 
in chamber. On the 5th of July 1871, Jamna Bai gave birtk to a little well* 
developed princess, who was named Tara Bai. 

Malhar Rao was born in 1882, and was th(? fifth son of the late Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwad. When that chief died in 1847, the hereditary gadi had de- . 
scended to Ganpat Rao, the heir-appai-ont. Iri 1856, he wjis succeeded on 
the throne by his brother Khand(^ Rao Gaekwad. That prince Jiad, as we have 
seen above, loyally and faithfully stood by .the British Government amidst 
their troubles at the time of the great Mutiny in 1857. Malhar Rao, his 
brother, had, however on that occasion manifested no friendly feelings to- 
wards the British Government. On the contrary his attitude towards the 
Paramount Power had by no means been free fifm extnune suspicion, and 
the intriguing chief was suspected of a design to collect all the Bhils and 
Koolies from Bijapur and Main Kantha under his banner and with them 
to lead an attack on the city of Ahmedabiid. He was also accused of 
conspiring against his brother Khande Rao, with a view to surprize him 
at his capital, depose him fi’om the throne, and usurp the ancestral gadi 
for himself. 

To investigate these charges an inquiry was held by a British officer, 
named Sir Richard Shakesp^ir; but the Resident sided with the chief, 
who was for the time excused all his faults on the ground of defective 
reason. In 1863, however, he was arraigned cfn a fresh charge of attempting 
to poison his brother Khaiide Rao, and of scheming to hasten his death by 

* IChande Rao had married three wives, by whom he had three daughters. Savitri 
®»i~hi8 senior wife had given birth* to Hansa Bai, married to Tatya Saheb Dhayabar. Amba 

the second wife, had a daughter of the name of Manju Bai, maried to Khase Rao Shirk©; an 
Jamna Bai, the junior wife, gave birth to a posthumous daughter, named Tara Bai, married to 
Raghunath* Rao, the Sir Desai of Savantwadi. 
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'the mystical power of Magic and with the aid of. other supernatural agencies. 
These charges were tried before a British officer, of the name of Colonel 
Wallace, who again let him off on the ground of imbecility, though he 
was morally satisfied of his guilt and was able to collect strong and con- 
elusive testimony to support a conviction. Fi’om that date he was kept as a 
estate- prisoner, confined within the walls of Padra; and his -colleagues were 
^11 butchered to death by the orders of his injured brother. Malhar Rao s 
intrigues, however, did not terminate with the loss of his liberty; for, even 
from his confinement, four years later, he actively •participated in 
another conspiracy raised against his brothers life. His movements, there- 
fore, were of necessitj^ vigilantly guarded* and jealously watched, though 
during later y(3«rs the stringency was \'isibly relaxed and greater freedom 
was allowed to him. He was supplied with ample means to . cover the 
charges of his maintenance and other religious and charitable • expenses. 
In this plight he dragged out seven years of his life, a prisoner at Padra, 
till at last in 1870, the death of Khande Rao Gaokwad, and the summons 
of Colonel Barr, the Resident, transported him foi* the |)rison to the palace 
at Baroda. On Malhar Rao’s installation on the throne, his old comrades 
were all brought out from the dungeon, and the partisans of the late Khande 
Rao were, in their turn, sumnnarily dismissed from the ros}>onsible posts, 
which they had, till then, filled at the head of the Government* The 
Premier’s portfolio was s^^iched from the hands of Bhau Sinde, who was 
compelled to retire and sub.seqnentiy thrust^ into the jail on some trum- 
ped up charge. His house-hold was plundered and his property confiscated 
to the state on some false pretext or other. The ^ex- minis ter died in prison, 
and his death came off under such suspicious ciicumstauces that its imme- 
diate cause remains to this day shrouded in total mystery. 

Malhar Rao Gaekwad then nominated Gopal Rao Mairal-a wealthy 
gentleman of a reputable character, as his Prime minister. The new Dewan 
had* a very good aiid kind heart, and in hi# multifarious dealings never 
swert^ed from correct principles of honesty and rectitude; but owing to his old 
and decrepit age, he had passed beyond the period of youthful activity, and 
;hii^ feebleness thus obstructed the proper discharge of his arduous duties. The 
prestige, however, which he enjoyed* among the subjects was so high, and 
ihe confidence he inspired amongst them, so strong, that during his life— ti- 
me at least, the wanton and self-willed Gaekwad had to curb his" license 
within definite restraints. After him, however, the Dewanship descended to 
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toe Nana Saheb Khailv'elkar, a fevourite associate of the reigDuijg prince. He, 
with HaribaGaekwad, enjoyed implicit confidence of the monarch, and their 
administration was marked by horrible acts of oppression and tyranny. The State 
became a het-bed of intrigues, ahd the general prosperity of the people suffered; 
At the outset of this Oaekwad s i^gime, the subjects were in the enjoyment 
of felicitous times of peace and prosperity, general order and security; seve- 
ral oppressive taxes and obnoxious dues had been repealed, and the State 
had been generously extending liberal support towards many religious and . 
charitable institutions, towards sinking wells at places suffering from scar- 
city of water, and constructing commodious river^ghats for bathing, for 
the general comfort and convenience of the populace. But times had chang- 
ed with the accession of Damodar Panth to power. This last-named cour- 
tier was a much cherished favourite of the Gaekwad, and ministered to his 
infernal lust. He proved a faithless traitor to his master, whose interests he 
sacrificed to his own, and was the Chief iristnnnent of seducing his patron 
into evil ways and corrupt practices. The patriarchal monarch, generally re- 
garded as the father of his loving subjects, now, looked upon their wives and 
daughters with an eye of unrestrained lust, and forgetful of his kingly 
dutiies, he often attempted to violate their chastity. The terror inspired by 
the satyriacjJ propensities of this infamous chief was so strong and wide- 
spre Jl that modest matrons of a reputable character could not dare walk ill 
the high streets, even in broad day light; and thore were frequent occasions 
of some handsome but unfortunate women, who chanced to come across the 
evil eyes of the lascivious chief or his wretched myrmidons, who were hunting 
for biauty, being shamelessly outraged by the prince and his cronies. The 
luxuries of the profligate prince were pampered at an enormods sacrifice 
of the interests of the poor people, to whose annoyance and sufferings oh 
account of this crying grievarice there was no end. By his orders a spacious 
and elegant palace was erected in the midst of a magnificent park, on the 
site of several houses of private citkens, which were razed to the ground 
for the purpose; their only fault being that they were situated within a 
convenient distance from his ancestral mansions, habited by the preceding 
Gaekwads.The oppressed subjects were much disaffected, and there was 
such a wide-spread murmur of dissatisfaction that the tyrant, suspecting 
danger from every quarter, could find no scope even for gratifying his lust, 
and enjoying the sweets of his throne in peace. He was now molested even 
by his own family people, who had a cause for excessive rage in the fact 

that their annuities were in many cases diminished, and in some even sub- 

11 
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pended. Jamna Bai, the Queen-dowager, also suffered from this reduction 
in her annual grant, and she at once repaired to Poona to protest against 
♦sueli wholesale spoliation. At this juncture there was a change in the 
Residency, and Colonel Phayre, the new officer appointed at the Court of 
Baroda, promised redress to the sutferers, and invited the complainants to 
-lodge with him their statement of grievances. Heaps of Qaek wad’s iniqui- 
ties were soon transmitted to the India Government, and a commission of 
inquiry was promptly appointed, under the presidentship of Colonel Meade. 
The report of the commission emphasised the fact that the whole State had 
been rotten to the core, and it would be impossible that the prevailing dis- 
order could be remedied by a chief, of the capacities of the reigning Gaek- 
wad. They, also, recommended that Malhar Rao should be asked to appoint, 
without delay, an able and strong minister at the helm of affairs, and that 
the Resident should, also, be empowered to interfere with the affeirs of the 
State, on some momentous exigencies. Acting upon this report the Supreme 
Government sent an Ultimatum calling upon Malhar Rao Gaekwad to set 
right all the internal derangements, and restore order in the State, Within 
a period of eighteen months. All the plans of amelioration and reform, how- 
ever, failed, notwithstanding the fact that the Gaekwad had at this time 
several clever, capable, and experienced officers under him, at the head of 
various departments. The premier s chair was then graced by Profes^ Da- 
da Bhai Naoroji, who now graces the benches at St. Stephen’s, representing 
the interests of central Finsbury in the House of Commons; anc^ he had 
with him as his lieutenants, Bala Mangesh, Hormusji Wadia, Barrister-at 
law, Kazi Shahab-ud-Din, and Pestonji Jehangirji, names of known repilte iii 
<}ujarat. Even the selfwilled Gaekwad had at this time a mind to improve 
his ways, and act in accordance with the well-meant advice of the Govern- 
, meat; but the extreme prejudice of Colonel Phayre against him, coupled with 
the thoughtlessness also of the prince, hampered all progress and obstructed 
ail schemes of reform. At last the minister — Dada Bhai, had even to report 
to the Supreme Government, requesting them to recall Col. Phayre, who 
was represented to have been playing the part simply of an obstructi- 
onist. Meanwhile in 1873, a rumour was afloat that the Gaekwad was stra- 
ining every nerve to get the Resident poisoned, through his secret emi- 
ssaries, who had somehow managed to creep into the Colonel’s household; 
and such was the commotion which this allegation excited in Indian Society^ 
that the Resident was at once transferred from Baroda, and Sir Louis Felly 
was promptly deputed to that Court, with the title of Agent to the Glovetnor- 
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©feneral’ of Jjadia. From that date the Baroda State was again removed from 

the control^ of the Bombay Government, and placed directly under the sway 
of the Viceroy. Colonel Phayre, the Resident, had on. the eve of his recall 
sent over a cup of syrup, which he was about to take, to Dr, Seward for 
chemical analysisw The doctor examined its contents and reported that it 
contained particles . of arsenic, a small quantity of powdered diamond, and 
other poisonous drugs. The general suspicion that the Coloners life was in 
jeopardy and imminent perirtHus gained ground and was confirmed beyond 
doubt. All. eyes were suspiciously turned towards Malhar Rao, and'tbe source 
of all mischief was 1a*aced to his doors. To investigate into this charge, Sir 
Frank Souiter, the Police Commissioner of Bombay, and Gajanan Vithal, 
the Police Inspector of Ahmedabad; were specially appointed, and they 
at once came dfewn to Baroda for the purpose of collecting evidence. The 
preliminary inquiry was conducted with due secrecy and caution,, and at 
its termination primafacie grounds of the Maharaja’s guilt were clearly 
brought to light. On the I3th January 1375, Sir Louis Pelly * issued a 
general proclamation for the arrest of the Gaek wad, who was . then kept 
in close custody within the British cantonment. After a lapse of about 
two months a special commission was appointed to . hold the trial of the 
royal offender.' Sir Richard Couch acted as the President of the Com- 
inissfon, which ^ numbered amongst its members several other distinguished- 
men^ as Mr. Miclville, Sir Richard Meade, Maharaja Ram Sinh of Jaipuri 
Maharaja Jayaji Rao* Sind hia and Raja Sir Dinkar Rao. Malliar Rao 
Uaekwad engaged. the services of Sergeant Ballantyne, a celebrated coun- 
sel of established repute in England, to conduct his defence, and spent a 
lalch of rupees for the purpose. The trial was conducted imoperi court for 
full twenty two d0.ys, during which the Sergeant ably advocated the cause 
of the luckless chief. At the close of the commission, the members reported! 
their opinions tq the Supreme Government; the three European Com- 
missioners returned a unanimous verdict of guilty, while the native ele- 
ment with equal unanimity negatived that verdict, and exculpated the 
Gaekwad from.;all guilt. The difference of opinion,, thus created amongst: the 
siK: Commissioners greatly perj^lexed Lord Njbrthbrook, the •Viceroy, 
who was thus placed in*, a very awkward situation, and was aba, loss to 
decide what course he was then to adopt. He, however, i^eGommended to 
the Home Government to accoixi: the benefit of the d^ubt to the prisoner; 

•Sir Lo^is Pelly during his stay at Baroda, w^s always styled “ Special CominissiiJuer. 
iiliji Ageattp. the Gpy^rnor- (aeperal. . 
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b^t Lord S* •• itisb\ary the SecFetary of State for India at the time^ waa 
'less favoiUiably inclined towards the Qaekwad.. He deemed Malhar Rao 
- Ch^ekwad, absolutely unr&t for the responsible duties of hia regal office, 
.and coQsiidering the sheer mismanagement that characterised bis admini*^ 
stratiomof the State, as well as. bk persistent and obstinate adherence to. 
.fais corrupt ways of life> in spite of constant and repeated warnings to the 
contrary, he issued final orders for Malhar Rao’s deposition fromj the throne.. 
On. the receipt of this order Malhar Rao Gaekwad was,, on the 22nd of 
April 1875, secretly transported to Madras, and was conveyed in a special 
tram> direct from the old. Railway Station in the British Cantonment. 

Human affliction, however, well-deserved always inspires us with pity,, 
and’ the unfortunate Malhar Rao, accordingly, became an object of general 
compa*ssion, when the diadem was thus rudely torn ofi* his brow. Though 
during his regime, his despotic rule had successfully conspired with his aban- 
doned life, in the task of aKenating the hearts of Ms peaplje, the awful re- 
tribution which finalfy overtook him wrought general commiseration in the 
hearts of his meek and loving subjects. This sympathy for the fallen chief 
went so far that on the 28th April 1875, several ignorant, rash and sentimental 
spirits rose up in revolt. They closed their shops, proclaimed a general strike, 

. and mustered in vast numbers to vindicate the honour of the throne> which 
had been so, daringly and grossly abused Jayaji Rao, an infant son of the 
deposed chief, was then proclaimed as the next Gaekwad, and the gates of 
the city were all closed by the insurgents, to prevent any intfufererice on the 
part of the British authorities from without. A British detachment was, 
however, soon despatched form the cantonment; the gates were forced open 
.and the rising immediately crushed. With a view to prevent a further re- 
currence of the trouble, the two wives of Malhar Rao, Malsa Bai and Lak- 
shmi Bai, as well as Jayaji Rao, bis infant son, were allseiit over to Madras 
to enliven the .stilitude of the unhappy chief.* 

* Jayaji Rao was tbe first to die at Madras and after Khn, on the noon of -the 26tH 

July 1882, Malhar Rao expired from the effects of dysentery. His malady had pro- 
. ,0f<e$Med so Jar that the doctors in attendance ^ad prononnced his case to be hopelessly 
jQCurSible. To nurse him in his last illness, Malsa Bai and Ijakshmi Bai, his consorts, were 
thereby the side of his siok-bed at the time; bntKan^a Bai, his (laughter, was Ohly suimnon- 
ed fremt Baroda, by a telegraphic message, to tend her dying parent, during his last hours,^ 
'when telegrams, oonveyi^ theaews of Malhar Rao> death, reached Baroda, extreme 
*kj®apathy was felt for this hapless chief in the hearts of the entire populaca in the city as 

•• in tbe whole province of Gujarat. Xh« two widows then returned from their exits 
and settled in their awn native province of Gujarat^and the present enlightened soyei?ei;|ilV 
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When Malhar Rao was thus deposed, the Ri itish Goy^rnmient au;l^hori?ed 
Jamna Bai, the widow of the late Khaude Rao Gaekwa*^ to> take a son in 
adoption to her deceased lord. A search >yas directed to, be made, into aR 
the comers of the province for a suitable and youthful prince, whb, would 
thus be an hei** to the power and the fortunes of Khande Rao. At last the 
British authorities laid their finger on three yonng prin^, in Kh^njidteah, 
the children of one Kashi Rao, an obscure descendant, spi'ung frona, the line 
of Pratap Rao, the third son of Pilaji Rao Gaekwad-th,e founder of the 
State. Of the three princes- Anand Rao, Gopal Rao, an<i Sampat Racs.the fbi't- 
unate Gopal Rao, then aged oTily twelve years, was sofected, and the 27th 
of May 1875, i e, the 7th day of Vaishakh Sud Samvat 1931, the Agent to 
. the Governor-General, on behalf of the Paramount Power gavehijm in 
adoption to Jaijana Bai-the Qiieen-mother, with all the sacred rites prescrib- 
ed by the Hindu Shantras. The adopted^ prince had his name altered 
into that of*Sayaji Rao, and with this appellation, he ascended the throne in 
1875, During his minority, hovy^ever, the administration of the State wa{| 
ably carried on by that astute statesman, Raja, Sir T. Madl^v Rao. For 
six years the young Maharaja received liberal education, and a thorough 
training in all the branches of state-craft, directly under British supervision, 
and at their close, on the 18th of December 1881, SayajiRao Qaekwad was 
proclaimed an independent monarch, and the entire administration was 
vested in his hands by Sir James Fergusson, the Governor of Bombay, who 
represented the Viceroy at the ceremonial on that occasion. There were 
great rejoicings and festivities at Baroda at that auspicious moment, and 
hundreds of native and European guests were invited to witness the in^ 
teresting ceremony. They all spent a merry Christmas at Baroda, enjoying 
the many delightful feteSy shows and amusing spectacles that were 

SAyaji Bilo Gaekwad, with a generous heart extends his sympathy and affection to them 
find conducts himself, in relation to them, in a way best calculated to soothe their an- 
guish *and console them in their woe. It is said that Malhar Rao during his excile at 
Madras led a very melancholy and sedate life; he joined* no festivityj took part ii^ any 

revelry. For months and years no smilq played upon his once frolinksome lips; and for 
a month previous to his demise he suffered from acute dysentery. He saw that his end 
was approaching and declined to take all medicine. With all hia faults ha 
was liberal and generous hearted. He was a lover of learning and it was during his regimo 
that the Ediioatisn department at Baroda, whi^i^ thrives so well was founded on 

,a sectrre J)aBis. Several wells, tanks and bathing ghats were also constructed by him 
inany religious endowments were continued during his rule. 
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their honour by the hospitality of their kind-hearted host; A fhie 
little . Arts’ Exhibition was also opened iat the time iu the small building, 
Whichi was known by the name of the Maharaja's . school, adjoining the 
Mfcti Bag psJace; where upwards of five thousand •exhibits, representing 
beautiful specimens of arts and handicrafts, were collected andiurranged in 
i^meteen different sections. 

Wednescte-y, the 28th of r3ecember, was fixed for handing over the reipa 
of government to Sayaji Rao Gaekwad, and , before eight in the morning of 
that auspicious day several European and native gentlemen, Sirdars : a^nd 
wealthy Shahukars had taken their seats in the spacious compound of the 
Nazar- Bag palace. His Excellency Sir James Fergus.son. escorted the .Maha- 
raja to thj^ elegant dai*# specially, erected for the purpose, and there read 
aloud the proclamation of the Viceroy, by which the entire adininistration . 
wa§ transferred to the hand^ of the youthful Mvaharaja. The Governor in his , 
$peech gave expression to, several weighty thoughts, of “great pith ^ and 
Xnonaent, ” as a sort of advice to the rising prince, who was entering upon 
hifl life’s career. He said that the days had long passed by when, even , 
mighty emperors could, wifh inipuuity, regard tfieir su^yects and the State 
as so. many inatrUiments to contribute mainly tp their own pleasures and 
.enjoyments; that sovereignty had far higher and nobler ends to pursue 
than thjp simple gratification of personal wants and selfish aims; that 
the good, of the State and the welfare of thp citizens were to be the goals of 
a Hhig’s ambition and that the ijesponsihilities attached to .the crown were 
by no means smajl; that the trusts reposed in sovereigns, who had the power 
tp. abuse them, as ; well as the means to improve them, would verily press , 
down with a dead weight upon their conscience, but that a conscientious ; 
discharge of the regal functions would inevitably bear good fruit in the 
end; only that ip order to bo sure of such a rich harvest, the monarch should 
fcrupvijbusly abstain fron^ practices that would be a source of, pain to . 
tethers and hamper his own usefulness, to the wprld at large. 

In response to such an edifying exhortation Dhe Maharaja in suitable 
berms acknowledged his.gratftude to the Parampunt power, and promised to 
ect in accordance with the sound advice then imparted; and one is happy 
to note ttet the Maharaja's subsequent conduct, from the throne has always 
iHE^n directed to the good of his subjects. 

/ On the Ist of January 1877, on the occasion of the assumption, of the 
title of " Kaisar-i-Hind ” by the Queen-^Empress, Sayajf Rao Gaekwad, 
%iiB. invited te the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, where to the man/ anees- - 
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Hral titles-'' Shrimant Sarkar, Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, which 
had been bequeathed to him by his forefathers, a’ further addition was 
made by the grant of an honorific distinction, “ Farzand-i— Khas, Daulat- 
i--Engiivshia to his person. At the same time his laithful minister, Sir 
T. Madhav Rao, was’ decorated with the personal jbitle of*' Raja Vinayak 
feao Jaiiardau Kirtane, the Naib Dewan, was credited a “Rao Bahadur, ”'and 
Mir Kamal-ud-Din Husain Khan, the Chief Sirdar of the Stiate, Kazi Shafeab* 
ud-Din, the Sir Suba, Pestonji Jehangirji, the Settlement Commissioner, 
and Kharshedji Rustamji, the Chief Justice of the St^lte, all received the 
* personal distinction of “ Khan Bahadur/’ and were awarded beautiful 
medals to commemorate the happy event. 

In early years, the Thagee-convicts, who were arre^’ted within the Gaek*- 
.wad’s dominions were placed for their trial before the Judicial authorities 
at Abu or Indore, but in 1877, the Resident at the Baroda Cantonment 
was vested with full jurisdiction to try such offences. In that very year a 
marble statue of Lord Notthbrook G. C. S. I„ the Viceroy of India, was 
unveiled at the Nazar Bag palace, where to this day it adorns the stately 
^Gallery of that elegant mansion. 

In the following year the Maharaja ceased to levy certain minor bui 
‘obnoxious duties on goods passing through his territories, and also introduced 
several reforms in the customs department, by which many facilities were 
accorded to the merchant classes. 

In 1876, Tara Bai-the adoptive sister of the Mahrraja, waS given away 
in marriage to theSirDesai of Sa want wadi; and the following year witt 
nessed the celebration of the nuptials of the Gaekwad himself with the gift- 
ed Chimna Bai- a princess of Tanjore. The royal wedding Was made an 
'occasion of great festivities at Baroda, and distinguished European and natite 
gentlemen were invited to be present at the interesting ceremony. 

In 1883, Raja Sir T. Madhav Rao resigned the ministerial post and 
retired to his own native country. He was succeeded in his office by Khan 
Bahadur Kazi Shahab-ud-Din, Dewan Bahadur Laxaman Jagannath^ and 
lastly by Dewan Bahadur MaUi Bhai Jas Bhai, who holds the Premier’s 
portfolio to the present day. 

On the 3rd of August 1883, at midnight Her Highness Chimna Bai gave 
birth to a prinoe and heir to the throne, who named Fatteh Sinh Rao, bu{ 
/the young prince was not long destined to enjoy the fond careises of a loving 
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tootheft, for before he could complete his secohd year, he lost his royal mothei* 
in 1885. Her sudden and untimely decath threw her sorrowing lord into 
ng<>me$ of pain and monbal anguish, for she had ever bci^n a loving ahdafFe- 
Ctionate \vife to her husband-. Subsequently, the Mahdi'aja married ahother 
princess, by name, Cliimna Bai-the present Rani— by whom be has 
three sons and one daughter; the eldest Jay Siiili Rao, was born on 13th 

May 1889, the second bears the name of Shivaji Rao, while the youngest is 
named Dhairya Shil Raa The princess is named Indira Raja. 

In the sumrneriof 1887, His Highness the Maharaja, accompanied by 
the Maliarani, proceeded on a tour to tlie continent of Europe, so full of 
intrest to a prince 6f his intelligence, He passed several months in North 
Italy* Switzerland, and South of France, and then arrived in England in the 
following November. He proceeded to* Windsor, on the 5th of December, and 
had the honour of being entertained by Her Gracious Majesty the Queen 
Empress^ who very cordially received her Indian guest. The Maharaja had 
already^ been enrolled on the list of the Knights of the Order of the Star of 
India, and Was, on that occasion, decorated, at the liands of the august 
Sovereign, with the 'insignia of a Grand Commander of the Exalted Order. 
The Maharaja had, from the first, been in t.lie habit of assiduously discharg- 
ing all the regal functions, arid was scrupulous in personally attending to the 
administration of affairs in the State; there are bounds, however, to human 
attainments, and his health, which had been unduly handicapped, suffered 
severely owing to excessive mental pressure and the inclement heat of a 
tropical sun. For the restoration of his health, therefore, the Maharaja un- 
dertook a second trip to Europe, in June 1888.' The bracing climate of Swi- 
tzerland did him much good, but the weak state of his health rendered it 
imperative for him to proceed to Europe on three successive occasions, in 
Jiay 1892, in April 1893, and in the following December of the same year. In 
1892, he was accompanied by the Maharani, and they were graciously receiv- 
ed by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, who personally conferred upon 
the Rani the insignia of the Imperial Order of tbe Crown of India. These 
occasional visits of His Highness to the centres of Civilization in the West 
have been^productive of immense benefit to the State, and the Maharaja 
never fails to bring his vast experience to bear upon the improvement of 
the material and social condition of his subjects. Under him several reforms 
have been introduced into the administration of the State; land-revenue 
survey, based upon a scientific • system, has been effected throughout hu 
territories; the revenue code has been revised, and several obnoxious ‘imposts 
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and transit duties, which seriously hampered the progress of commerce, 
have been abolished. With these changes in the fiscal laws, the condition of 
the cultivators and their agricultural holdings has, also, been improved to a 
great extent. The civil and criminal regulations of the State are, also being 
codified, with a view to secure precision and an equitable administration of 
the existing laws. The principle of local self-government has been recognis- 
ed and the people are allowed a certain share in the conduct of the Municipal 
administration of the city. Like a practical political reformer, the Maharaja 
has also succeeded, to a certain extent, in separating the exebutive and 
the judicial functions of his officei’s. For the better working of the Police, 
and for securing full efficiency, hO has issued several excellent rules, 
and has also carried out several important military reforms in the small 
army that is maintained by the State. But above all, the Maharaja reserves 
his special attention ^or matters Educational. Under him, great progi’oss has 
been made in the department of Education, in all its branches, whether 
primary or higher, liberal or technical and industrial. An Arts College, 
affiliated to the Bombay University, and teaching up to the B. A. and B. 
Sc. standards is maintained by the Gaekwad, and is well manned with an 
efficient staff' of teachers. Classes for imparting instruction in Law and Agri- 
culture arc also attached to the College. The number of vernacular schools 
has, also enormously increased, and the liberal spirited Maharaja proposes 
to open thirty new schools, every year, within his territories. Several village- 
schools have been opened iu the farthermost parts of his dominions, wherever 
there seemed a prospect of getting not less than at least sixteen young 
boys on the roll; and the system ot offer inggrants-in-aid has called into 
existence several .such primary scIm>o1s inaintainod by private oiiterprize. 
Schools and boarding-houses have also been established for the boys of 
the lowest classes, aiid the rays of Education have begun to penetrate the 
thickest veils of ignorance and superstitions, and have succeeded in reaching 
the hitherto neglected masses of people, who were untouched by the 
refining hand of civilization. Schools have, also, been opened for instrftction 
in the Fine Arts of Music and Drawing, and, also,<for the practical teaching , 
of Agriculture. The Technical Institute, founded at Baroda, fostfsrs 
growth of several useful arts, industries and handicrafts, and turn^^ out, 
every year, a number of skilful Aiechanicsaiid artisans, The claims {social 
advancement have also received full recognitiq^j^ at the hr^^ds of the 
enlightened Maharaja, who has a strong impetus to Female 

Ednc«tior. jnhis 8tete. Sever.' j,„ebeer^ opcnisl, with Temle 
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wives and mothers of his subjects. They are, also, niade to go through a 
course of physical exercise, and are trained in the useful and homely arts 
of sewing, embroidery, and cookery. The partial introduction of compulsory 
Education in one district testifies to the Maharaja’s unflagging zeal in 
the cause of Education. 

Hospitals and chairitable dispensaries have been opened, throughout the 
Qaekwad’s dominions for the relief of the suffering and the poor, and the 
medical needs of the female population are, also, now attended to by a 
competent lady-doctor who has made a special study of the subject. Palaces 
built in an elegant style, and other magnificent buildings, for the accommo- 
dation of schools, colleges, and hospitals, all possessing architectural beauty 
of a high order, bear witness to the Maharaja’s polished taste, and his 
anxious desire to see the Public Works Department in a flourishing state. 
A greater portion of the Qaekwad’s dominions is now intersected by Rail- 
ways, and great facilities are afforded to travellers by the construction and 
improvement of new roads. Stringentsanitary measures are in progress, and 
the Maharaja has succeeded in providing for one of the most pressing neces- 
sities of his people by supplying the city with pure and wljolesome water. 
For that purpose Water works have been constructed on a gigantic scale, 
at the Ajwa lake, at an enormous cost, and the public health shows 
jnanifcst signs of improvement by this copious supply of pure potable water. 

On the occasion offhe Jubilee of Her Majesty’s most glorious reign 
in February, 1887, H. H. Sayaji Rao Gaekwad loyally took a leading part 
in the general festivities and national rejoicings. A general holi-day was 
observed within his -domams; his capital was beautifully illuminated with 
numerous coloured lanterns; and the merry children of all the schools within 
the realm, were regaled with tempting packets of delicious sweets. His 
Highness Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwad has judicial powers of life and 
death,^nd enjoys a salute of 21 Guns. 
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Genealogical Tree. 
Keroji Rao. 

I 

Damaji Rao. Jhingoji Rao. Hargi. 


r 


"I 


Pilaji Rao. Maloji Rao, Some others. 


1 ^ ] 1 

Damaji Rao. Khande Rao. Pratap Rao. Some others. 
( Kadi ) 

I 


Malhar Rao. 
( lost Kadi ) 


I 


Govind Rao. 
Ganpat Rao. 
^ Govind Rao, 

• I 

Kaloji Rao. SadaShiv Rao. 

Claimant to thel 
gadi after the 
deposition of \ 
Malhai* Rao. I 


I 


I 

Bhikhaji Rao. 

I 


Anand Bao. Fattch Sinh Rao. Sayaji Rao, Kashi Rao. 

0 0 I I 

r i i 1 n 

Gayaji Rao. Ganpat Rao. Khande Rao. Malhar Rao. Two otners. 
0 0 0 j (dethroned) 0 


I -I .1 

Anand Rao. Sayaji Rao ( adopted ) Sampat Rao. 

( The Present Maharaja ) 

: ! 

r 

Fatteh Siuh Rao, Jay Sinh Rao. Shivaji Rcoo. Dhairya-Shil Rao. 

( The Heir-ap]garei\t ) 

Residence-The Lakshami-Vilas Palace, Baroda; The Palace, Makarpura. 
Bombay Presidency; Western India: 
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STATES ENTITLES TO A SALUTE OF 19 SUNS 
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KASHMIR. 

A.ron. — 76,784 Sq. miles. Population. — 1,500.000. 

Revenue. — about 80,76,000 rupees. 

Kashmir is bounded on the north by some petty semi -independent hill 
chief-ships, mostly subordinate to Kashmir, and by the Kara Koram moun- 
tains; on the east by Chinese Tibet; on the south and west by the Punjab 
Districts and the Hazara country, 

^ The State of Kashmir, situated as it is in one of the fertile valleys of 
the Himalaya Mountains in the I^orth of India, boasts of high snow-clad 
hills, rich fruitful valleys, and luxurious tracts of land, and is justly styled the 
Paradise of India. Hindu Kings are recorded to have ruled there for nearly 
4550^ears beginning from about 2666 B. C. According to local tradition, 
there was, in days of yore, a spacious lake in which there lived a monster called 
Yaldeo. He was driven away from that abode by a Rishiapdthat portion of 
the territdiy acquired, after that sage, the name of Kashmir. The Scythians, 
and after them the Tartars made repeated inroads upon the newly 
settled territory, and conquering portions of it, established themselves hi the 
province. With the exception of that .short interval, Kashmir has ever since 
ite foundation been ruled over by Hindu sovereigns. Oghnz Khan, a Scythian 
general, invaded it, at the head of iV mighty force, a few years before the dawn 
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of the Chrustiaii era, but was opposed and repulsed by Jagma, the Hindu ruler 
of the province. The Scythians, however, continued the siege and at last 
succeeded in capturing the metropolis. From the few inscriptions that have 
come down to us, it appears that it was subsequently conquered from them 
by’ the Tartars, whose sovereigns ruled there from 150 to 100 B. C. History, 
however, proves that Hindu sovereigns reigned there at the time when 
Mahomed of Ghazni led his famous expeditions against India^from 996 to 
1024. Mahomed led his troops against Kashmir and Avrought a fearful hajoc 
throughout the province. On his way back to his native land, he and his follow- 
ers were decoyed by the ruler of Kashmir in a narrow defile, where they were 
hemmed in all sides and massacred in large numbers. Mahomed,.^ afraid of 
meeting Avith a similar disaster, did not repeat his invasion upon the rich and 
fruitful valley of Kashmir. Even* since the retreat ofthe Ghazni Prince, Hindu 
sovereigns ruled there in jxnice and tranquillity till the middle of the Wth 
century of the (^hristian era. It was at the end of that century that a Tartar 
general, named Chagni, conquered it, and there established a separate 
government, which remained in the hands of his descendants till the year 
1586. It Avas af'terAvards coiK|uoved by the great Mughal Emperor Akabar, 
Avho aniK'xed it to his dominions. Tlu^ vanquished ruler of the Tartar 
dynasty Avas employed by tbj victor at his (j'ourt and was granted a rich 
Jagir in Behar. Kashijiir had by that tinu' attained a Avorld-wide celebrity 
for its cool, bracing, climate and its rich, luxurious, gardens, and the 
Emperor and his heirs passed the Aveary hours of the scorching summer in 

that pleasant and salubrious garden -land of the East. 

• • 

In 1738, when Nadir 8hah, the Emperor of Persia, invaded India, and 
captured Delhi after a fenrful carnage, the rich valley of Kashmir, too, 
^yielded to his arms. Ahmad Shah, the founder of the Durani dynasty, 
followed Nadir Shah in the Avako, and subjugating Kashmir, annexed it 
to his realms in 1752. Mahomed Ajim Khan, the Afghan Viceroy of Kash- 
mir, - rebelled against th(' ctmtral authority atfCabul,*and throwing off 
its yoke established an indepeiidont gov(‘ninient in the year 1809,. The 
Shah of Persia repeatedly sent his mtui against the insurgent Chief, but 
on every occasion th(3y were Ix'aten back* by their formidable antagonist, 
Mahomed Ajim Khan. 

Slah^iraja Ranjit Sinlr, th(‘ Lion of the Punjab, conquered Kashmir and 
the greater part of its adjacent torritont's, and tacked them on to his 
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own dominions, in 1819, Some portion was still left in the hands of 
Mahomed Ajim Khan, who in 1820 sought the assistance of the English 
officers stationed at Dehli, with a view to preserve the remnant of 
his vast dominions, as well as to reconquer those that were captured 
by the Sikh ruler of Lahore. Mahomed Azim Khan failing in his attempt, 
the province of Kashmir fell into the hands of Ranjit Sinh. 

After tlfe death of Maharaja Ranjit Sinh great confusion and disorder 
j^evailed in the Panjab, in 1844. Ranjit Sinh was after his death succeeded 
by his son Kharak Sinh. Ho was, however, within four months of his 
accession, treacherously murdered and Shot* Sinh ascended the throne. He 
and his sons shortly after fell victims bo some foul play and the Punjab 
for a time became a hot-bed of 'intrigues and conspiracies. At last Ranjit 
Sinh’s widow placed her minor son Dulip Sinh on the gadi at Lahore, 
and herself carried on the administration with the co-operation of one of 
her favourites, Lai Sinh, her brother Joravar Sinh, and Gulab Sinh, the 
Chief of Jammu. In 1845, a wai* was declared between the English and 
the Sikhs in which the foiTuer lost many of their bravo soldiers. In 1846, 
a battle was fought at Sobraon in which many men on bolli sides lay dead 
on the field. A treaty was at length concluded on the 8th March 1847, 
by which it was agreed that the Sikh Maharaja should pay to the English 
all the expenses of the Avar, and in addition , cedc^ to them the di.strict 
of the Doab. The Maharaja Avas not in a positiem to pay such a large 
amount, and in consideration of that sum ho was compelled to hand over to the 
English the rich provinces of Kashmir and Hazara. These territories were 
subsequently sold by the British Government tor seventy-Jive of rupees 
to Gulab Sinh of Jammu, Avho was thenceforth styled the Maharaja of Kash- 
mir. It Avould not be deemed out of place here to give a short history of the 
uew Maharaja. He was formerly a mere sowar ( cavalier ) in the service of 
one of the Sirdars at the Punjab Court, Avho was a speqial attache to the 
person of the Maharaja Ranjit Sinh. He gradually rose to the high position 
of a general in the Maharaja’s army. He exhibited rare courage and gallant- 
ry in capturing Agar fthaii, the recalcitrant Chief of Raneri, and, Ranjit 
Sinh i e^'arded his meritorious services by the perpetual grant of the estate 
pf Jtammu. He set up an iudeperfdent government there, and encroaching 
upon the rich tracts tlicn owned by petty Rajput Chiefs and land-lords 
either by force* of arms or by intrigues and machinations, he extended his 
dominions up to Ladak. A great Sikh revolution had preceded Jhe break- 
ing out of the Punjeab war Jbetween Ihe English and the Maharaja 
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Ranjit Sinh, and in those changes Gulab Sinh wsl appointed minister of 
the Khalsa. The stipulations, which formed the basis of the treaty between 
the contending facti(^, were the out-come of the rare administrative 
firmness and sagacity of Gulab Sinh. During the last Sikh war of 1844, the 
far-sighted premier, Gulab Sinh, remained aloof in his estate of Jammu, and 
watched with keen interest the result of the sti'uggle. He was perfectly 
convinced that success would finally attend the British arms, yet the very slight 
advantage attained by the Sikhs on the field of Chillianwala was enough 
to disturb the equanimity of his rnind. The successive victories gained by 
the English in the battles of Maltan and Gujarat, however, turned the 
tide, and Gulab Sinh, with the tj;uo instincts of a sagacious ruler, p^esei^ved 
in tact his alliance with the British Crown. 

During the Indian Mutiny of 1857, Maharaja Gulab Sinh remained as 
firm as ever in his loyalty to the Paramount power, and sent a large army 
under the command of his eldest son and heir— apparent, to the succour of 
the English who were engaged in the deliverance of Delhi. Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, however, expired at that critical juncture. He was a firm 
wise, brave and politic ruler, and was cnclued with rare foresight and 
sagacity. Prince Ranbir Sinh, who was at Delhi, on hearing the news of 
his father's death entrusted the command of his troops to his lieutenant, 
returned to Kashmir, where ho ascended the gadi in the year 1857. 

Maharaja Ranbir Sinh, too, proved a brave and beneficent ruler. He 
used to hear and dispose of the grievances of the poor applicants, who 
resorted to him, when ho held his Court twice every day; and discriminating 
tnith from falsehood he meted out justice evenly to the rich and the poor. 
He always tried to alleviate the miseries of his subjects, especially during 
famines and other troublous times by undertaking lai’ge works of public 
Utility. The Maharaja in shorD spared no pa.ins to make his subjects happy. 
He spent large sums of money in extracting wine out of grapes-the staple 
produce of Kashmir- but greater success attended the introduction of a silk- 
manufacturing mill than that which attended the wine-distilleries. He put a 
stop to the evil practice of killing female-babes immediately after their birth, a 
custom common among the Sikhs, as among some Rajput tribes in 
Western India. He established several hospitals and dispensaries, encouraged 
education, and liberally patronized all works of charity. He had personally 
repaired toDelhi to assist the English in the deliverance of that ancient capital 
from the hands of the mutineers in 1857, and in recognition of that signal 
wvicc the Govcnioi -General conferred upon hin),ina Darbarheldonfchc 1st 
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November .1861, the of the Knight Grand Commander of the Most^ 

Exalted Order of to the Star of India. He went to Calcutta in 1876 to pay 
homage to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, tli^ Heir- Apparent to 
the- British Throne. 

Maharaja Ranbir Sinh attended the Imperial Assemblage held at 
Delhi by H. E. Lord Lytton, the then Governor-General of India, on the 1st 
of January 1877, in honor of the assumption by Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, of the proud title of “ Epmress of India.” The Maharaja 
of Kashmir was made honorary general of Her Majesty’s troops, and was 
further ^decorated with the title of “ Indra Mahendra Bahadur Sipahi- 
Saltanat.” His personal salute was raised from 19 to 21 guns. He was also 
made'a Member of the Imperial Council newly established in the country. 

Maharaja Ranbir Sinh was a firm ally of the English. When H. E.Lord 
DuflFerin, the Viceroy of India, held a Darbar at Ravalpindi, the Maharaja 
of Kashmir did honor to the occasion, though he was then keeping 
indifferent health. He breathed his last on 12th of Septenber 1885. 

Maharaja Ranbir Sinh was after his death succeeded by his son Pratap 
Sinh, the present ruler of Kashmir. He has two brothers and four sisters. 
Till the death of Maharaja Ranbir Sinh the Paramount power .had been 

represented at the court of Kashmir by an envoy, who was termed ''the Officer 
on Special Aity;” but since that time a British Resident has been stationed 
at the place. The administration of the State was in many respects defective, 
and urgent measures of internal reform were imperatively needed in many 
departments. The Resident had been privately instructed to see that all 
these improvements were carried into effect without any delay. His scheme 

of introducing these reforms was' however, greatly facilitated by a strange 
event that turned up in the annals of Kashmir in 1889. The task of govern- 
ment had become a problem of great difficulty to Maharaja Pratap Sinh 
since his very accession to the throne. His administration had been ft 
constant source of anxiety to the Government of India; and the incapable 
ruler at last tendered a voluntary rosignation of all active part in the 
government of the State. This act of self-abnegation was approved of by the 
English, who at once accepted the Maharajas voluntary sun'ender all 
powers. For the purpose of reorganising the whole State on the broad basis 
pf internal reform, a Council was appointed, which included the Maharaja s 
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brothers and several eminent men of tried ability from the British service. 
The final authority was to rest with the Resident, without whose advice 
no important measure was to be undertaken by the Council. In 1891 
the * Maharaja was, again at his own request, restored partially to his 
regal authority. The Council of Administration was, however, to continue 
under the Maharaja’s president-sMp, and the Maharaja undertook to abide 
by the final advice of the Resident in all the affairs of the State. 

In 18SS the Maharaja was created an Honorary Colonel in the British 
army, and was decorated with the title of a Knight Grand Commander of 
the Star of India in 1892. 

His Highness Maharaja Pratap Siiilx has judicial powers of life and 
death, and is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Giilah Sinh , 

Ranbir Sinh 

Pratap Sinh 

• ( The Present Maharaja ) 

Residence:— -Jammu and Kashmir, Northern India 
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GWALIOR, OR THE DOMINIONS OF SINDHIA. 

Area. — 29047 Sq. miles. Population.— 3,378,774. 

Revenue. — 1,37,79,232 rupees. 

Gwalior is bounded on the north-cast and north-west by the Chambal 
river, which separates it from the British Districts of Agra and Etawah, 
and the Native States of Dholpur, Karauli, and Jaipur in Rajputana, on the 
east by the British Districts of Jalaun, Jhansi, Lalitpur, and Sagar; on 
the south by the States of Bhopal, Tonk, Kilchipiir, and Rajgarh; and on 
the west by those of Jhalawar, Tonk, and Kotah of Rajputana. 

The present Maharaja of Gwalior is a Mitratha by birth. One of his 
ancestors Ranoji is said to have laid the foundations of thi.s important and 
.interesting Raj. Ranoji s father^ who was generally known by the name of 
Sindhia, occupied the very humble position of the headman (Patel) of the 
village of Kumerkerrah, in the Satara District. His descendant-rulers, in 
consequence, have been up to this day known by the family name of ‘ Sin- 
dhia.’ Ranoji’s forefathers were retainers at the court of the Shah of Beder, 
but as the future founder of the line of Sindhias was not fortunate enough 
even to secure this modest and by no means enviable start in life, he was 
reduced to much straitened circumstances. Ranoji was thus Left alone to 
fight his way out in the battle of life, with Very gloomy and discouraging 
prospects before ^him, uncared for by relations and unsupported by friends. 
In 1714, he repaired to Satara, where he had to accept, for a very low 
salary, a degrading and disreputable service in the household of Balaji 
Wishvanath, the first Peshwa, and the illustrious minister of Raja Shahu. 
Ranoji was appointed the bearer of the Peshwa’s slippers. In this cheerless 
plight he had to serve for six long years, when after'the death of Balaji, his 
son, Baji Rao Peshwa, saw in the person of Ranoji a promising and in- 
telligent youth, appreciated his many high qualities and appointed him 

to the post of a Silladar ( cavalier ). 

• 

The Peshwai, which in its later developments, was to constitute one 
of the rival powers fighting for autonomy in India, during the closing years 
of the last century, wa.s, at this period, making steady progress under the 
auspices of Baji Rao Peshwa, who was laying sure foundations of its future 
orreatness. The Central Government at Delhi had been rotten to the core, and 
nothing but the mere phantom of power wa^ left in the hands of the effsti . 
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and imbecile monarch^, who still retained the empty imperial title, during 
the decline of the once brilliant Mughal Empire. With the mouldering ruins 
of this colossal edifice, battered on all sides by the constant inroads 
of insurgent satraps and distant potentates, the Empire presented a scene of 
chaotic turmoil and hopeless confusion, when Balaji Wishvanath, the 
first Peshwa, marched to Delhi, in response to the pressing calls of Saiyed 
Hussain, the king-maker, and the chief Wazier under Mahomed Shah. In con- 
sideration of the valuable assistance rendered by the Peshwa on this occasion, 
the grateful sovereign ceded t(j him the right to collect the “ Chauth and 
“ sirdeshmukhi ” from the Deccan, and secured him in the independent 
au<l undisturbed possession of the Poona and Satara districts. Baji 
Bao, after being installed as the second Peshwa, marched towards 
KhaiKlesh and Malwa, in order to levy these taxes and raise the 
n/oney from the reluctant land- lords, who had for long ceased their 
coutribntions to the State. The Peshwa, who was accompanied by Ranoji 
Sindhia in this expedition, was struck with the courage of this youthful 
Hokliei\ He admired his prowess and appointed him at the head of his cavalry. 
Ranoji was again despatched to Malwa in 1725, in order tocollect the'^Chauth^* 
from the people, and with a view to enable him to defray his expenses, as 
well as to remunerate him for his services, the whole of the province was 
ceded to him. He thenceforward became the governor of Malwa. Ten 
years later, Baji Rao Peshwa made himself bold to demand a certain 
tribute and the cession of souk) territory, from the Emperor, Mahomed Shah, 
which being refused, the Peshwa, Ranoji Sindhia and Malhar .Rao Holkar, 
combined their forces and marched to Delhi. On this occasion, however, they 
were repulsed and had to turn back discomfited. Their retreating forces 
were opposed by Nizam-ul-Mulk, the goverrier of the Deccan, near Bhopal, 
where a fierce struggle ensued, in which by a clever and skilful manoeuvre of 
the Maratha leaders, the Nizam s forces were pressed in on all sides 
by the swarming hosts of the Peshwa. The Nizam had to yield to humiliat- 
ing stipulations, dictated by the victors; for his ransom he ceded the whole 
of the province of Malwa and the tract lying between the Narbuda and the 
Chambal,' together with five millions of rupees. He also promised to obtain 
from the Emperor, .a ratification of 'the terms of this treaty. In 1739, Ranoji 
Sindhia, aided by Chimnaji Appa, the Peshwa s brother, .succeeded in wresting 
the fortress of Bassein and the surrounding hill stations from the hands 
of the Porjiuguese, who had been for some time trading in Southern India. 

At this juncture the mvatsiojn of India by Nadir Shah operated to draw 
»^11 the contending forces ^ defending 
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the walls of Delhi against the deadly assaults of that barbarous conqueror; 

tod' amongst them Banoji was summoned by the Peehwa to march 

to the relief of the Indian* metropolis. Nadir, however, soon abandoned the 

capital, laden with the richest spoils and the most magnificent booty that 

was ever captured by plundering marauders or conquering heroes. The 

Maitkthas, on this occasion, obtained from the Emperor securing them 

in their possession of Mai wa and the surrounding districts. These negotiations 

were carried on by Raja Jai Sinh of Jaipur, on behalf of his Imperial master, 

and by the diplomatic Ranoji, who watched the interests of the Peshwa. 

^he .Maratha , troops, at this period, were proud to have in their midst 

two of the most brilliant characters of the day, Ranoji Sindhia, and Malhar 

Rao Holkar. 

« 

Ranoji Sindhia died in 1750, leaving behind him five sons; three by 
his first wife MinA Bai: — Jayaji, Dattaji and Joitaji, and two by his 
Rajput consort Chima Bai: — Madhaji and Tukaji; names which figure 
conspicuously during the subsequent stages of the annals of Gwalior. 
Jayaji Rao, the eldest, was nominated as Sindhia in pl^ce of 
his deceased father. The kingdom of Jayaji Rao, situated in the 
north-east of Malwa, ranked at this period as one of the six limbs of 
the Maratha Raj in India. The Grand Wazier at Delhi summoned to his 
assistance Jayaji Rao Sindhia, Malhar Rao Holkar, and Raja Suraj Mai, the 
Jat chieftain of Bharatpur, in order to suppress the mutiny, which the in- 
surgent Rohillas had raised in the province orRohilkhand. They quelled the 
rebellion and laid hold of that province, which they distributed a inong 
themselves. In 1750, Balajl Rao, the third Peshwa, allotted the province of 
Malwa to be partitioned among the leading Maratha chieftains, and Sindhia 
on this occasion obtained as his share in the division an accession to his 
territories, yielding an annual income of .seven millions of rupees. 

A dispute arosb as to the right of succession to the (/arff of Jodh- 
pur in Marwad, between the rival claimants, Vijaya Sinh and Ram Sinh; aii<l 
in j759,Ram Sinh invoked the assistance of the Peshwa. Jayaji Rao Sindhia 
march#d at the head of an army to support the cause of the Peshwa s ally, 
and encamped near Nagore, \^dlere, however, he fell victim to some foul 
play, for he was secretly despatched by the vile assassin’s, whom the treach- 
erous Vijaya Sinh had specially engaged for the purpose. The Rajput chiei 
had, however^ to pay very dearly for this act of atrocity, for the vengeance 
of the injured Marathas’ was not appeased with anything Uss thto 
cession of the fortress of Ajmere, and the right to levy the Chauth 
from the Marwad territories. 
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When Jayaji Rao thus perished in 1759, his brother Dattaji Bao was 
installed as the next Sindhia. In 1751, during the life time of the preceding 
Sindhia, this prince had engaged Salabat Jang, the Nijzam^s son,on 
the 4 battle-field, while the moslem army under the leadership the 
latter, was advancing towards Poona, and had routed his forces and put 
hinito flight. *So also in 1755, this same priifCe had hastened to the 
succour of Raghoba, the Peshvva's brother, when the latter w^as engaged in 
the task of reducing the city of Ahmedabacl. Three years later, the 
Maratha troops headed by Raglninath Rao, entered the Panjab dominions, 
and seized the citadel of Lahore. In their onward march they were 
op|)osed by the combined armies of Ahmed Shah Abdali of Kabul, 
Naziin-ud-Daulah, the Rohilla chieftain, and Sujah-ud-Daulah, Nawab 
of Oudh, the three Moslem leaders, who had entered into an offensive and 
defensive klliance for the purpose of stemming the current of Maratha 
conquest. A bloody engagement took place at the village of Rudher near 
Delhi, between the Marat has led by Dattaji Rao Sindhia, and Malhar Rao 
Holkar, their two enterjnising leaders, and their Mahomedan fpes. The result 
r)f the encounter proved fatal to tho Maiuthas, who were repulsed with 
great loss, while Dattaji Sindhia was found among the slain (.1759 ) . 

. When Dattaji Rao had been thus mortally wounded on the battle- 
field, hjs brother Joitaji had, also, been killed, while, leading a desperate 
attack at the siege of Kamber near t he stronghold of Dig. Sindhia s gadi 
conse(juently descended to Jankoji Rao, the heir-apparent, and the son. of 
the late Jayaji Rao, their eldest brother. 

The encounter at Lahore, however, was but a prelude to a mighty and 
fierce war between the Marathas and the Moslems, for t.h(i possession ot 
supreme and Paramount power in India. Ahmed Abdali, with his myriads 
of sturdy followers, was rapidly advancing on Delhi, and the Marathas had 
encamped iti great numbers to oppose his progress. The seventh day of 
January 1761 witnessed a terrible onslaught, in which the valiant soldiers 
of Islam clashed their steel weapons against the lances and «word blades 
of the Marathas. The plains of Panipat -became once more the scene of that 
general carnage, when foes and friends alike were cut down like so many 
blades of corn, at a rich harvest. After brilliant displays of • extraordinary 
heroism and martial prowess on both sides, t{ie Marathas could no longer 
maintain their ground against the' furious chaj*ges of the Afghan cavalry. 
They were only used to guerilla warfare in mountain passes and were never 
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to stand against disciplined soldiers in a pitched battle, and the 
result that they were beaten back with great loss. Their ranks were 
piercedi their flanks were turned and they had to beat an instant retreat. That 
da]{the sun set on the blood-stained plains of Panipat, which were covered 
over with heaps of mangled corpses, leaving the Jtfarathas vanquished and the 
Hahomedans the victorioiis masters of the field. The defeat rft Panipat dealt 
a deuth-blow to the Maratha power in the north. Thousands of gallant warriors 
were. massacred on the field, whil^ the rest were scattered, like chaff before 
wind, by the pursuing array of the Mahomedans. During the flight many 
more dropped down dead through exhaustion and fatigue, while many were 
slaughtered by the cruel pursuers, who gave, them no quarter. Those who 
fell prii^oners in the hands of the merciless foes were barbarously tortured 
to death. Vishwasa Rao, the Pcshwas son, SadashivaBhow, the generalissimo 
of the Maratha anny, Jankoji Rao Sindhia, the elite of Maratha soldiery, 
and many a flower of Mahrashtra chivalry, perished in this fatal action, 
and only a few straggling soldiers, broken clown with fatigue, survived to 
bear the heartrending tale of their woe to the Peshwa, who became 
broken-hearted at the magnitude of his loss. Malhar Rao Holkar and 
Damaji Rao Gaekwad fled away from that scen.c^ of sanguinary strife, and 
owed their lives only to their timely flight. The Maratha losses were 
roughly estimated at two hundred thousand soldiers, slain or maimed for life. 

The life of Jankoji Rao Sindhia had, as mentioned above, been out 
short by the sword of the tuiemy on the plains of Panipat. After him, there 
remained only two brothers in th(^ Sindhia family with some plausible 
claims to the gadi. They were Madhaji and Tukaji, the two sons of Raiioji 
Sindhia, the founder of thi^ line, by his Rajput wife. The question of 
succe.ssion came on foi* decision before the Peshwa*, and the claims of the 
contending rivals were supported by the two. hostile factions at the Court 
of Poona. Raghnriath Rao, the Peshwa’.s brother, thought of elevating 
Mamgi Fankde to that high position, while Nana Faduavis, and Haripaiit 
Phadake espoused the cause of the rightful heir Madhaji. By their persuasion 
Madhav Rao Peshwa was won overate their side, and was in 1767 inducted 
to invest Madhaji with the insignia of the office Sindhia. The presentation 
df the customary robes of honour terminated the conanony of the installation 
of Madhaji Sindhia. 

Madhjgi Sindhia, popularly known by the name of'^Paiil Ba'm\ had also 
aaved his life by a precipitate flight fixuu the disastrous plains of -Panipat. 
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While flying for his life, Madhaji was overtaken and charged by a Pathan, 
who was closely pursuing him, and in the skirmish a bullet from the 
Pathan struck the Maratha on his leg, which maimed him for ever. Thus 
• disabled, the future Sindhia M^as lying in a very critical state, every 
moment expecting to be over-come by the victors, and fearing a very cruel 
death at their hands, when he was saved from thai# imminent peril by the 
kindness of a water-carrier, who bore him away to a distant place of safety. 
When Raghunath Rao was trying to further the interests of Manaji Fankde, 
whose cause he had espoused, Madhaji felt much aggrieved at heart, and 
went to reside at a village named Rayamoho, near Ahmednagar. Here he 
was veiy hospitably treated by a Mahomedan Fakir,* named Mansur Shah, 
for whom he began to Entertain feelings of sincere regard and gratitude; 
and when Madhaji was tiiially decorated with the royal* robes of Sindhia, 
he. believed that the good fortune to which he was thus wedded, could 
Inly have been the result of Divine favour, brought about by that holy 
mendicant’s blessings. The good friar received a J<cgir from the grateful 
Sindhia, who, also, granted an Inami Jagir to that water-carrier, to whom 
he owed his life. 

The dominions in Northern India, which the Marathas lost ^ter ‘the 
crushing defeat they sustained at Paaipat in 1761, were now re- 
gained.by the combined forces led by Madhaji Sindhia, Tukaji Holkar, 
Visaji Krishnaji Biniyale, and Ramchandra Gauesh Kanade. Shah Alum, 
the Emperor of Delhi, who had been reduced to the low level of a mere 
pensioner, maintained by the East India Company, was, on the 25th of 
December 1771, restored to his ancestral throne at Delhi with the aid 
of the Maratha troops. He became, however, a puppet in the hands of 
the shrewd Marathas, and derived no substantial advantage from this change 
of custodians; and in his melancholy situation ho found no solace in the 
imperial sceptre, which was totally shorn of its former grandeur. 

Madhav Rao, the good and able Peshwa, died in 1772, in the 
prime of his youth, and zenith of his glory. His bright and hopeful 
life, full of high promise and ambitious projects, was prematurely cut short 
hy the cruel hand of Death. The crushing disaster on the plains of Panipat, 

the sad and early demise of this far-sighted youth, proved to be the two 
dire calamities which conspired to shake the very foundations of Maratha 
siipremyy in India; and from this period might be dated the innumerable 
intestine feuds that cropped up amongst the rival Maratha powers, by 
^hich the tast fabric of their Empire was, within half a century from that 
flay> torn to shreds of little or no importance. When the intelligence of the 
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;Peshwa*B death reached Madhaji, instantly proceeded to Poona, whence 
he,'' with the co-operation of the astute minister Nana Fadnavis, was able 
to expel the scheming Raghunath Rao, who fled to the English for protection. 
The East India Company promised him every assistance, and a detach- 
ment of the British troops escorted Raghunath Rao to Poona^ with the 
object of setting him up .^ the Peshwa’s gadi, while another party was sent 
* towards Gujarat, to create a diversion in that quarter. The English arms 
sustained several reverses in the commencement of this first Maratha war, 
which Was temporarily put a stop to by a truce, which the belligerents effect- 
. ed at Surat. The English authorities stipulated to surrender the person of 
Ragho'ba to Nana Fadnavis, and also to hand over two of their officers as 
hostages to be kept at the enemy’s camp. Raghuflath Rao was delivered 
over by the East Ridia Company, in strict discharge of their agreement, to 
Nana Fadnavis, by whom he was. kept in secure confinement. 

A peace was concluded between the English and the Maratha powers, in 
1776, which, however, did not Jast long. Hostilities were again renewed 
between the contending powers on the banka of the Jumna in Northern 
India« Th^ British troops under Ca|)tain Pophani, invested the .fortress 
of Gwalior, which Sindhia had to abandon. Notwithstanding this bri- 
lliant achievement, the English derived no permanent benefit from their 
successes m this w^v. The hostilities were terminated by the treaty of 
Salbai, which the parties entered into in 1782, and by the terms of 
which, the English agreed to the cession .of Bassein and the evacuation 
of apportion of Gujarat. Besides this, they, also, stipulated never to harbour 
Raghunath Rao in their camp, nor give him any succour in times 
of war. The English, also, bound themselves, to recall their troops, which 
they had sent for the protection of the Rana of Gohad, against whom 
Sindhia had waged an aggressive war, and committed themselves to 
a strict policy of non-intervention regarding the aggressions of that Maratha 
potentate. Thb English authorities, also, surrendered Broach and the 
surrounding villages to Sindhia in compliance with the terms of this 
treaty. Madhaji Sindhia, who thus reaped the greatest profit out of this war, 
now thought of separating himself from the Peshwa, whose power had 
been gradually eclipsed by him, and of setting up a powerful kingdom 
in the north, independent of the Central Court at Poona. 

The fortress of Gwalior, which had been reduced by Captain Popham, 
whose troops had, in concert with the forces of the Rana of Qohad, laid 
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it ih 1780, was now retaken by Sindhia in 1782. The forces 
of lihe^Rana were completely routed, the EngH^ having withdrawn their 
assietkhcc by the terms of the treaty. Madhaji next proceeded to Delhi, 
wherel he liberated the Emperor, Shah Alum, who had been put into chains 
by hia crafty Wazier. From that period Madhaji became the sole and 
undisputed mastei* of the situation in the political arena at Delhi, and • 
by his diplomatic tactics, he obtained aKhilat from the Emperor, appoint* 
ing the Peshwa to the position of the Chief Wazier of Delhi, and nothinat^^ 
ing Madhaji Sindhia as his sole working agent in the north. The 
Entperor also agreed to deliver over the provinces of Delhi and Agra, 
besides sixty five thousand rupees in hard cash, to Sindhia, who was 
also ilbfe to extort from the Emperor, an anathema against cow-killing 
by the Mahomedans all over India. Madhaji now made most bf the 
comwfilnding situation which he had achieved at Delhi, and his influence 
wifh the powerless monarch was turned into the channel of self*aggrandise* 
ment. Ere long the province of the Doab, or the tracts watered by the 
two rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, as well as the strong-holds of 
Aligarh and Raghavgarh, were appropriated by him and annexed to 
his domains. On all occasions of difference arising between the 
English Governiiient and the Peshwa, in dealing with political questions, 
it was Madhaji Sindhia who interceded and played the part of a conciliator; 
and this circumstance was enough to arouse grave fears in the breast of the 
wary Nana Fadnavis, and awaken him to a sense of the growing importance 
and the increasing strength of Sindhia. 

The cautious Brahman minister, dreading that the Court of Poona might 
some day be brought into trouble by the designs of the ambitious Madhaji, 
applied to the English government for help, and a British Resident was, 
from that day, stationed at the Peshwa s capital. Madhaji Sindhia, in his 
turn, retained French * soldiers in his service, and in 1785, he raised a large 
disciplined army of natives, drilled and trained under the superintendence 
of the French general, De Boigne. With these troops Sindhia then 
invaded the dominions of the Raja of Jaipur. The brave Rajput soldiers of 
Marwad and other States in Rajputana iparched under the leadership of 
Pratap Sinh, Raja of Jaipur, to oppose the advance of the Marathas. 
The hostile forces met at a village named Tanga, where a sanguinary 
stnigg^e- ensued. The contest was hard fought on both sides; the infuriated 
MaraiSites, •maddened with frantic rage, disputed every inch of ground with 
the chivalrous and valiant Rajputs. In the end the tfoops of Rajputana 
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. giyinQ(|i-a decisive victory and the French gunners under De Boigne 
irer? all slaughtered to a man. (1787). Four years later, Sindhia, inTckum 
trani'^ed a terrible vengeance on the Rajputs, who were all d^eated at 
and Merta, and were compelled to come to terms, hy^which they 
agreed to pay annual tribute to Sindhia. 

. ■ Taking advantage of Sindhia’s absence from' Delhi on this occasion 
Gulam Kadir, a Mahomedan rebel, raised a revolt at the Mughal capital, 
seised the Emperor, Shah Alum, and had his eyes put out with red-hot iron. 
Mt^haji, on hearing the news of this insurrection, at once proceeded to 
De^ii, where he suppressed the matiay, seized Gulam Kadir, whom] he put 
into fetters, and once mcwe set the Emperor free. Madhaji, having thus re- 
, stored peace at Delhi, after adjusting the political arrangements .disturbed 
, by ;th^ late riots under Gulam Kadir, proceeded next to Jodhpur, and laid 
Ajmere, which had, for some time, passed into the hands of the Raja 
of Mairwad. The garrison in the fort of Ajmere capitulated, and the city feB 
befiwe the conquering arms of Sindhia. The Raja of Jodhpur was compelled 
to accept terms dictated by Jhe victor. Madhaji, himself a very brave soldier, 
had under him at this period numerous disciplined troops with superb 
artillery under the command of efficient French leaders. Wherever he led his 
brilliant array victory followed in his train. Holkar, who had been for some 
time past not on good terms with Sindhia, ventured to rush upon the 
impenetrable line of his vanguard at Ajmere, which became the scene of a 
terrible battle between the rival armies. Holkar’s forces were scattered like 
hh^ before the winds, and as a direct consequence of this victory, Sindhia 
^<^e master of several territories to the north and west of All a h a ba d, In 
1792 Madhaji started for Poona, with the object of nullifying the British 
influence with the Peshwa, which had, at this period, increased to an alarm- 
ingjcxtent. Sindhia had, at this time, under him a vast extent of territories 
yielding an annual income of eighty millions of rupees, and had levied 
t|ibate from several feudatory princes. The title of the Imperial Waxier 
f^ the Peshwa, which Sindhia had brought from the Emperor of Delhi, 
WMUOW presented by him with due ceremonies at the court of Poona. 
I'ln iTfli, when a dispute about the collection of the ChatUh had jus* 
sjprung up between the Marathas and the Nizam of Haidambad, Madhaji 
S|ndhia/died, all at once, at the village of Wanavadi near Poona.He left no 
i^ue behind him; his nephew Daulat Rao, was therefore adopted to the 
depeased Sindhia and raised to the vacant gadi. The yqung Sindhia was at 
this.tiuie only » youth of sixteen ycaia. 
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A» the Nizeim of Haidarabad refused to pay the customary tribute to 

Peshwa, the Maratha forces at once marched upon the Nizam’s dhnii- 
mons. The hostile armies met at Kharda, where the Nizam experienced a 
crushing defeat, and he had to purchase peace with the surrender of many 
fertile tracts and the payment of thirty millions in hard cash. In this engage- 
ment the youthful Sindhia, who had not yet been out of his teens, displayed 
admirable valour, while courageouriy fighting in the Peshwa’s ranks. Ip 
this very year, ( 1795 ), SavaiMadIkv Rao, the yonng Peshwa, tired of his 
wretched life, which he deemed extr^ely miserable ow^ng to the constant 
restraint and surveillance in which ^ was kept by the vigilant Nana 
Fadnavis, put an end to his melancholy ^tistance by dropping himself down 
from a terrace. 

The rightful claimant to the throne of the Peshwas, after the sudden . 
and premature demise of Madhav Rao, was Baji Rao, the son of Raghoba; 
but he could not, for some time, succeed in ascending the ga/li owing to the 
intrigues of the ever-scheming Nana. With the co-operation oPDaulat Rao 
Sindhia, however, the long-deferred prize was at last laid hold of by Baji Rao. 
He was, however, a very feeble and inefficient ruler, and under him the 
Peshwas Court at Poona became a hot-bed of factious intrigues, and 
in consequence, there sprang up feelings of deadly animosity between Nana 
Fadnavis and Daulat Rao Sindhia, the two rivals contending for supreme 
power. 

Sindhia, highly incensed, in his unappeasable wrath, plundered the 
city of Poona from one end to the other; the sack lasted for one whole 
night and day, and many innocent peace-loving inhabitants lost their 
lives in the scenes of bloodshed, pillage and rapine that ensued. Nana 
was arrested and loaded with chains, he was sent to be pent up in the 
fortress of Ahmeduagar. The office of the Peshwa’s minister was conferred 
by Sindhia on his own father-in-law, known in history by the appellation 
of Qhatgay. Sukharam Ghatgay wielded his powers with an iron hand. In- 
human tortures and extortions were the order of the day,and many an honest 
folk were squeezed of their life-blood and of their savings, after being made 
the victitus of his infernal machinery of torture, invented for the purpose^ 

The Soldiery rose up in an alarming revolt, eagerly demanding their pay, 
•nd the whole Maratha gentry was in an ebullition of wrath. Baji Ra.6 
was bverawed, and he had to dispense with the services of the inhuman 
Qhatgay, liberate Nana from his confinement, and re-install him into the 
ministerial post, 
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. Dwlat Rao Sindhia waa in th0 nprtb, i5giiting 

H^ar all the wbile,ln 1800, a depisive engagement topi^ plao# .b®* 
the^h^ forces ofSindhiaandof Jaswant Rao Holkar,whicb resulted 

in the defeat of the latter, and involved both in a terrible loss of ppui^* 
g^tts wairiors, slain on the battle-field. The Peshwa’s sympathies were na- 
tWaiiy on the side of his ally, Sindhia, and Holkar, with the object of wreak- 
ing hia vengeance on the effete ruler of the Court of Poona, resumed his 
hostilities against Buji Rao and attacked his capital. The Peshwa fled 
from Poona, which he abandoned to the tender mercies of the enemy and 
took refuge in the fortress of Bassein. His nephew was seated by Holkar 

m the Peshwa s gadi, thus rendered vacant by Baji Rao. 


In 1802 Baji Rao entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
he British Governor of Bombay; and by the stipulations of this treaty of 
lasseini it was agreed that Baji Rao should surrender, to the British, terri- 
^es yielding an income of twenty-six lakhs of rupess; should retain % 
lohsidiary British force in his service; should engage no other foreign 
Smpopefyas in his army; and should always have his political differences 
pth Other, powers Rusted through the British Resident at Poona. In 
with ifeo terms of this alliance, the British armies inarohod 
tbe ^vyowed aim of restoring Baji Rao to his ancpskal throne, 
of ttek appf 0 ®^®h, >Sindhin as well as Hdkar took to their heels, 
ind fled away to the north, thus rendering the work of restoration coin- 
jp^p^vel;^ ea^y fgr the British arms. 

British authorities now asked Xteulat Rao Sindhia to confine him- 
Malwa, am] a simiW imperativo message 
mghoji Bhonsle and the other turbnJeut JjUbratha chiefs. 
!|J^ir^p(m.^oinpfiance with this requisition immediately Mto 

dariaration of hostilities. The commander of the Enghsh dfmies, 
better known in subsequent history as the groat Pnk^* 
ordered detachments of his troops to march in all direC" 
which chieftains were closely hemmed uif On all 

Plia Marat ha army under Baulat Rao Sindhia and Raghoji 
eoairiiltcd of fifty thousand hora^ thirty thousand trained and ndiaeipiiBed 
Ifjll, Wud several large pieces of artillery; and bpridas these reg^d^ troQpS’ 
itiidso ^mUianded a vast array of irregular free-booters and cj^ij^Tfolllo^r^ 
}y met by the English arms near the plains of whif^b 

^ejie of a terrible encounter and a general oaruage. 
iSt the day, and his splendid troops were all crushed by The 
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pf?tti$ir vj^lour^.fch^ forties of JBtfr- 

.tb® JWAhala slx4 tfee city of 3^p^^5b. Ko b^^tet 
epg^gof} itt tbo Norib J>y ^ibe 
Ip battle, that w^a/ougbt^t 
U>vi X^pke ioflioted p j^rflWi^ blow to t^e 
ia thp north by capturing two pf their best strong- 
^Ibi ^be crestrfallen Sindhia was thus forced to come to 

^ek, peace at the hands of the English. At a village named 
the presence of Sir John (then Major) Malcolm, Sindhia 
put his seal to the document, by which the British dictated peace to 
the vanquished Marathas. By the terms of this treaty it was agreed that the 
Marathas should cede to the English the territories enclosed, by the Ganges 
and the Jamuiia, Jaipur, Jodhpur, and certain tracts to the north of 0<!4iad, 
as well as Broach; that Sindhia should restore Ahmednagar to the Peahwa, 
and should surrender to the Nizam all the tracts extending from Ajtmta ghat 
and situated in the valley of the Godavari; should relinquish all his claims 
against Shah Alum, the Mughal Emperor, the Nizarti, the P6shwa,and 
against Anand Rao Gaekwad. Sindhia was, also, bound down, by the teripe 
of this treaty, to a strict policy of iiou-iiiterference in the intorual 
of Bbaratpiif, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Alwar, Bundi and Gobad; an undertaking 
was,uiso, extorted from him, by which he was forbidden from engaging 
in bis service my European foreigners, who were at enmity ‘with the 
Bnglisb. The British authorities on their part undertook to roatpec tp 
Sindhia the fortresses of Asirgarh, Burhampur and Pawagai'h and ihe 
other smaller forts belonging to him, and which they had seized (blMring 
the continuance of hostilities, and also rdturnod to him the rights of 
Mohas and Sii^deshmuJcIu] they y also* engaged to lend a subsidiary force ,of 
six thousand foot and several guns for the protection of Sindhia’s dominions; 
this army was to b® maintained only from the revenues of the above mon^ 

* tione<l provinces ceded to the English.Sindhia, also, agreed to. receive in his 

capital a British Resident with the aforesaid forces, and he, also, under- 
took never to leave the territorial limits of his own domains and march ' 
on the Deccan. Such was the termination of the second Maib.tha war, 
which >^ras closed under circumstances that reflected no small credit to 
the British arms, and which obscured the once refulgent glory of the now 
tarnished Maratha sword. 

» Smarting under a keen sense of humiliation, Sindhia lost no time ni 
making friends with the Raja of Bharatpur; and in 1805 the combined 
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ibeae two princes, with thdseof Holkar, marched towards Ajmiei^. 
llie ultimate object of Daulat Bao Sindhia wasto takfe possession of 
pliwiiof for himself and to part with no territories in favour of the Rana Of 
Qohad, an object which elicited instant disapproval from the Britiaii 
Resident. Meanwhile Sindhia's minister, the crafty Sukharam Qhatgay, 
ill conspiracy with other desperate bravoes, surprized the Resident in hi* 
very dwelling, which they seized and shamelessly plundered. In spite 
of such insult, added to injury, the new Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, 
was a stern devotee of the policy of non-in tervention,is8ued peremptory 
orders to Lord Lake to preserve amicable relations with Sipdhia and 
Holkar. 

Sindhia also was not behind hand in offering to make reparation for the 
wrongs done to the English, and this mutual desire to maintain in tact the 
friendly relations subsisting between them found outward manifestation in 
a treaty, that was signed again in the presence of Sir John Malcolm, on^the 
28rd November 1805. It was thereby agreed, that Gwalior and the district 
of Qohad were to be restored to Sindhia; that the river Chambal was to be 
fixed as the boundary line separating the British dominions from those of 
Sindhia; that Sindhia was to forego all his claims over the territories ceded 
to the English, in compliance with the former agreement, that in lieu of these, 
the English were to pay to Sindhia an yearly sura of thirty lakhs of rupees, 
that his Rani and his daughter were each to be endowed with a rich jagir; 
the -English also undertook not to enter into any alliance, detrimental to 
Sindbia’s interests, with the Rana of Udaipur, and the Rajas of Jaipur, Jodh- 
pui* and Kotah, or with any of the other states in Malwa, Mey wad, or Marwad, 
paying tribute to Sindhia. They also agreed to take no objection to Sindhia’s 
retention of all those districts between the Tapti and the Chambal, which he 
had seized from Holkar. In accordance with the tenn^ of this arrangement, 
by which all the mutual differences were thus settled and adjusted, Gwalior, 
and Gohad became directly subject to Sindhia, but as the district of Gohad 
waa then in the hands of its ruler, Rana Kirat Sinb, the Rana was compen- 
^ted for*the losspf this district with the cession of the Dholpur, Bara and 
Bajkheda districts to him. The present State of Dholpur, which is still 
known by that name, owes its origin to this settlement effected between 
Sindhia and the English authorities. Erom this moment Gwalior became 
thf capital an4 the principiil seat of Sindhia’s rule. 

1817, when the British Government vaised a special corps "for the 
snppressipn of the Pindharas-gangs of desperate free-bobters, which infested 
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Central IiwRa, and wluch, too often, proved a murderous pest to uij^protected 
and innocei)t travellers, Sindhia readily helped this beneficent undei::taking 
wjth his Qwp , men; and by their joint efforts the Pindharas were subdu^ 
and their ranks were thinned. Ameer Khan, their leader, surrend^d hini* 
self to the English, and from them he received in return the district ofTonk 
in To the present day the descendants of this baudit-*chief, Ameer 

Khan, rule over this State of Tonk. 

In 1817 the Peshwa’s regions were finally annexed to the British domi- 
nions, and the Peshwa was from that period located at Bithur, recei^ng 
an annual pension from the British Government. Daulat Kao Sindhia lived 
to become a sorry witness of this crowning humiliation of the once 
proud race of the Peshwas, the brilliant descendants of Balaji Wishwanath. 
On the 2l8t March 1827 Daulat Kao JSindhia expired, leaving behind him no 
i^ue to claim the throne. 

* Baija Bai, the Queefi-dowager, i^opted a distant relative of the name 
of Mugat Rao, who ascended the gadi with the title of JaUkoji Rao. The 
young Sindhia being a minor at the time, Baija Bat held! the reins of 
government in her own hands, with the assistance of her brothfer, Indu Rao. 
This clever and astute lady was so well-verged in the management of 
diplomatic matters, state-craft and policy, that during the tii^e she wield- 
ed the powers of the State, the glory of her administration Ipread itself 
far and wide. Jankoji Rao, however, was blind to all these obligations 
that she had conferred upon the State, and like an ingrate he proved false 
and faithless to his benefactress. Acting on the counsel of several ill-adtdsed 
and discontented military officers, Sindhia adopted the thoughtless 
measure of issuing a proclamation, declaring that he had from that day 
assumed an independent control of all the regal functions in the State^This 
intimation was the immediate cause of a general civil war.Sevdlral troops^ 
sid^ with the Royal mother, and after several intestine feuds the British 
Resident int^ered; and through his intervention a mutual understanding 
was effected between the two factions. It was thereBy agreed that Baija 
Bai Was to be paid an annual sum of ten rupees, and with thiiil 

pettsion sh# was to retire from all political shal'e in the adminii§tration 
of the Slate. As advised by the Resident, Baija Bai thenceforward' settled 
kcrself at Dholpur. 

Jtok<^i Rao Sindhia, however, did not long survive this aet pf iujfideiity 
on his pai^; he expired in. February 1843; as be left behind h^j^ no heir to 
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tfeililbne, own loins, his widowed eonsort, Tam Bai, took in 

ado^idti a ’son of their distant relative, Hanmant Rao. The adopted ehild, 
B&ilgimth Rao, ascended Sindhia's gfodli, with the title of Jayaji Rao. The 
British Government acquiesced in this arrangement} but considering the 
very tender age of Jayaji Rao, who had jiist commenced his ninth year, 
they advised the appointment to the ministerial post, endowed with the 
sole administrative powers in the realm, of one Maratha noble-man, the 
uncle of the deceased Jankoji Rao, who was familiarly known as Mama 
Saheb* The management of Sindhia's government was thereby^ fully 
entrusted to Mama Saheb in consultation with the British Resident. Before 
* long, however, a set of political gamesters, scheming and ambitious in the 
extreme, set up deep-laid plots and intrigues in coalition with the Queen- 
dowager, Tara Bai; and they •assumed an attitude hostile to the interests 
of Mama Saheb. Within three months, Mama Saheb, far from relishing 
these diplomatic machinations, was tired of the political game, and* 
resigning the ministerial post, eagerly desirous of repose, he sought in the 
British dominions the secure and calm (|uietudc of a retired life. Another 
Maratha magnate, of the name of Dada Khasgiwala, was nominated to the 
ministerial office in his stead. Personally the new Dewan was, also, likely 
to be a tool in the hands of the British Resident; but as his appointment 
had been made by the Queen-mother of her own will and without first 
obtaining the sanction of the British Government, it was thought that a 
momentous principle had been infringed, and the Govcrner-General soon 
recalled the Resident, and ordered him to raise his encampment from Gwalior. 
There was no cessation, however, in the court intrigues, which bn the contrary 
raged high, unchecked and uncurbed. As the Maratha grandees and digni- 
taries themselves were on no friendly terms with each other, each having his 
own private interest to advance, the whole country fella prey to anarchical 
disorder and outrageous plunders. The soldiers, who were arrayed in strong 
numbers at Gwalior, were practically without any efficient leader to hold 
them in restraint; the former French officers in the army had of late been 
cashiered and dismissed, and the insurgent soldiers were thus let loose, 
without ady control, on the innocent and inoffensive multitude. This general 
insecurity of person and property led the British Governor-General to 
interfere in the affaii's of Gwalior, He insisted on the Queen-dowager 
and the other grandee»s to take immediate means for the restoration of 
pe^e and order in the disturbed dominions, and to put a stop to the many 
vibfont rhisdeeds, that were beingperpetrated in their Eaj, He prdffered 
to tbcni his friendly counsel forgetting them out of their diffictilties, 
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sifcftd ^atned tliera of tho disastrous Consequences which their obstinate 
iaori'Coinpliancc with the offer would inevitably lead to. All words <of pc^■* 
suasion were, however, lost upon the the insensate Marathas; they^ heeded 
i&ot the well-incaut advice; and in consequence, the British forces marched 
towards Gwalior to establish order and restore peace in the surrounding 
regions. Another British detachment, which bad been, for some timc,vStation- 
ed at Gawupore, under the command of Sir Hugh Gough, was also ordered 
to proceed upon Gwalior. Lord Kllcnboiough, the then Govaunor-general, 
also pefsonally accompanied these forces. llndoT such a threatening out* 
l(V>k the Queeii-do wager quailed with dismay,, aud the ill-advised courtiers 
were overawed with fear, and ihey lost hc'art; Dada Khasgiwaki was forth- 
with committed to the hands of the British authorities; but the Governor- 
Grmeral had, on this oCcasiou, resolved not io withdraw the British troops 
from the deminions until the total suppression all the intrigues at 
Sindhia’s Court and the C(>m])lrt(‘ restoration of order and a sense of 
security in the previnc(_v, IBuonjion the /S/o’Jur.s of Gwalior sent a message 
to Lord Kllcnboreugh to the effect that if <^v(t tin? British troops would 

crossover the Chain])al river and land their nu.m on Sindhia’s doinlnionSv 
il)ey would lose all thtur sway and control over their Mnrtaha forces, and 
Would not tbenamswer any viol('i)ce that may r(‘sult; that they would, not 
be responsible if the Gov(,‘rnor’s wishes for spicciding g( 0 U'ral traiupiillity 
in the province be tlnu) frustrat<M]. A day was lixt.'d by the Governor-General 
for holding diplomatic negotiaiioiis in the matter with Tara Bai and the 
chief dignitaries of *the Htato, and at the saim^ time, he gave them the 
ultimatum that in the event of tlu-ir non-compliance with the proposed 
arraugerneiit war would be declared and tlnar forces 'would instantly be 
ordered to cross the Chambal. No Alaratha envoy appeared on the day 
fixed for the settlement of tluiir differences, and the British army, in 
CQnsequcnce, advanced into Si ndhia's dominions. Tlie half-hearted Queen 
again proved herself unequal to the. occasion; she sank under the sense of 
iniminent peril and forthwith she deputed one, Bapii Sitawali, to the British 
Camp for negotiating peace. Tlie Gove.rnor-*Gen(‘ral was betrayed into the 
false belief that this envoy w’onld prove agreeable to their peaceful 1 designs, 
5and that through his intermission the general hostilities would be averted. 
He Was disabused of this illusion, however, when this same Bapil Sitawab) 
s-fter his return from the British Cam[), was the, first to commence hostile 
operations at the head of a small detachment ot Siudhia’s cavalry, riie 
iflission for peace had now hopelessly failed, and on the 2yth Uecembiu’ 
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Sir Hugh Gough led the British armies to the attack. The hostile trooips 
encountered each other on the plains of Maharajpur, which witnessed a hard- 
fought and bloody engagement and heroic display of martial valour on both 
^ Hides. At the commencement of the onset, the Marathas fought valiantly and 
repulsed a party of English infantry, and killed several British officers. But 
the brave and stuixly soldiers of the West were not to be put off with such a 
trifling .rebuff;. feats of heroic prowess were performed on both the sides.The 
English soldiers made a terrible onslaught and rushed upon the Maratha 
.ranks which they succeeded in breaking. The English and the Marathas 
became one confused mass of murderous belligerents, each armed against, 
and intent upon killing, his neighbowriiig opponent, all fighting pell-mell 
with each other. Guns were thrown down, and the Marathas were engaged 
in charging their foes at the point of their bayonets, in a hand to hand 
combat, when the British troops received fresh succours from the detachment 
under General Valliant, which created a diversion in the opposite direction, 
charged the Maratha ranks in their rear, and thus enclosed the village of 
Maharajpur on all its sides. He seized twenty-eight guns belonging to 
Sindhia s army, which now suffered several reverses on the battle-field. The 
English attacked and took three of the Maratha outposts, and thus succeeded 
in turning the fate of the day against their foes. Sindhia s army on this 
.occasion fought with desperate valour; the Maratha heroes strained every 
Jierve to.retrieve the fortunes of the day, but were all killed on the spot. The 
English remained the victors on the field, though at the expense of frightful 
losses in the number of their officers and men, killed on the plains. The 
victory was dearly bought, but richly deserved. 

Another engagement was fought between the hostile arrays at tha 
village of Paniiiar, in which also victory was wedded -to the British flag. 
•General Gray chased the vanquished and fleeting Marathas from hill to hill 
And scattered them into numerous small and inoffensive bands. Under such 
calamities Tara Bai, the Queen-dowager, and the Maratha gmtidees of the 
Court of Gwalior cowered into suhiiiissioii and surrendered themselves to the 
victors. Peace was restored on condition that, during the minority of 
Maharaja ^indhia, the administration of the Gwalior State was to be vested 
in a Kegency Council, which was tq hold its deliberations under the constant 
^y6» with the advice, of the British^ Resident in everymatter. .The 
Maratha troops in the State were to be reduced and disbanded, and in their 
atead an English regiment was to be stationed at Gwalior, and to be maintain- 
©d from the revenues of the state.., Sindhia was to pay eighteen lakhB of 
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rupees as annual tribute to the British, whom he was to acknowledge 
as the Paramount power im India. Not a vestige of power was to be left in 
the hands of Queen Tara Bai- who was^onlj tom^eive a fixed yearly pension 
from the- State. After thus dictating jxiace, the Governor-General returned 
to Calcutta. 

In l!854, Maharaja- Jayaji' R’ao Sindh ia attained His majority, and the 
British Government invested' him with indepondf^rit and full sovereign 
power in the administration of the State. His assumption* of supreme 
power was, at the very, outset, marked by his practical, good sense and 
intelligent fore-sight in. the happy selection that he made of his minister. Sir 
Dinkar Rao^ who so ably and wisely administered; the State affairs during 
Jayaji, Rao’s regime, was. chosen to fill the important, ministerial post with 
the accpiiescence of the Briti.sh Resident. The new minister inaugurated 
many wholesome political reforms in the State; Imteven'for him.the premier- 
ship was not disentagjed from, its attendant* cares and anxieties. The 
political arena was. no* bed of roses for him to. lounge upon. The great Indian' 
Mutiny,*or the Sepoy’s War. as it is U-rmod, broke out in alLits horrors in 
1857.. The subsidiary troops. of Gwalior, ill-advisodly co-operated, with the 


■“Among tlu 5 se'vcral causes that cou.spire(l to hasten this catastrophe, tlie followiiii 
tiihree <;hief sources of disatT^'ction, (ieserve special mention hero: — { J ) Jn the Govern- 
ment began to exact a strict condition from all the Sepoys prior to* their eiiUstinent inth* 
army,, that they would have no option; of rufusaltogo wherever ordered; and such an 
Undertaking was made a condition precedent ro (‘vevy appointment in the army. ( 2 ) The 
Government considerably augmented, the general discoi»t.ent by adopting a Policy of forfog 
ing all the estates and Jcajirs of native chieftains and landholder.s, who died, withouti 
any iasue, or mis-conductedithemselves; and this became an occasion of excesBive gnimbl- 
ing among the chiefs, who lost their ooididence in the probity of the British. HaJ. 

( 3 ) There were wide-spread and generally discomforting reports that tfte Hindus as 
well as the Mhhomedkns - were to be forcibly oolIvcrted^ to Christianity, and that the 
British Government had really given its imprimatur to such schemes of proselytising .mission. 
Though such an imputation had in reality no fonndatiou of truth in it, the wild gossip 
too readily obtained a general currency among die creliulous Sepoys, both. Hindu and 
Mahornedan. The fears of profanation intensely heated their angry passions, and the -flamoB 

were fanned by exaggerated misrepresentations of zealous ( Kind u mendicants) and 

fanatic Fdlirs, and a host of other nuHchievous mer^ who.often personated these intolerant 
ascetics. Vagabonds and all the -other ill- inteutioued dregs of tlie popuUtion whre let loose 
and actuated, by. the fine and tempting pwapeetB of ■ gain from the plunders that would 
inevitehly follow auoh a social and political upheaval, they worked *‘P»n cvedu ity 
of the imbecile populace. The nominal Kniperor of Delhi with lu» sous, D on u an i ^a^ 
Nana Saheb, the adopted son of the deceased Baji lUo Peshwa, the ° 

theR*niof,Jhai.si, all these who had forfeited and lost their regal estates, 

uf ielf-int^riBit headed th9 mutineers. 
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mutineers and participated in the many infamous atrocities perj)etrated bjr 
them. Sindhia’s ow n native foi'ces nwle a common caii^e with the insurgent 
Sepoys; and they even went to the length of inviting Sindhia to.joiii the 
rebel bands. On this trying oc(!asiou the noble-minded Sindhia succeeded 
in niiiintaiiiing a strictly uniform altitude of loyalty to the laramount. 
power; and not only boldly refused to give any coiuitenauct* to the refractory 
Sepoys, but geiuTously extended his hcdping hand to the British in trying 
to suppniss the Mutiny and crush their mischievous designs. 

Finally, however, when Tatia Topi, one of the leaders of the recalcitrant, 
mutineers, marched down with all his hosts upon the fort of Gwahor, which 
he invested from all sirhis, Jayaji Rao Siiulhia thought/ it safe to evacuate 
the strong-hold, and ho, with his minist(U' Raja Sir Dinkar Rao, escaped, 
to Agra, where they sought cef’ug(^ iin<ler the British sway.. In 1858,. 
a detachment of British forces imder Sir Hugli Rose and Sir Collin- 
Campbell marcfuKl from Bombay, and wlnai they came u]) to G.walior, they 
performed feats of miraculous bravery and martial cuurag(y while in a 
pitched battle they vanquished the nwolutionar} forces, ass(uublcd there 
under the leadership of 1,htia Topi and the h(‘roic. Rani of Jhansi, Lakshmi 
Bai, the two valiant and intrepirl supfxu'ters of the revolt.. Vast stor(‘s of' 
ammunition, that wcto laid u[) in tlio magazines at Kalpi, eventually fdl 
into the hands of the English army under Sir Hugh Rose in May l(S58. 
The victors wc.'ro then directly confrontc'd by the heroine of dliansi, the' 
dauntless Lakshmi Bai'*, who couragously di^liaid(‘d her fortress, against the 
besiegers, initil atlast tjiis tenrde wa,rrior, w^orthy of a better cause', perished, 

■“The following detailed particulars a1)oii( t lie life tjf this cliivalVous Qiieeu and her regal 
estate of Jhansi will not lie on.t of ])lace hero. 'Phe principality of J]Km.Mi was situated to 
the north-west Ihindclkhand. This State once covered an area of IddS «(]. miles; 
and commanded an ai)iiual income of about twenty faX'/is of rupee . In IS-IT; t]ie year ofi the 
decline of the Peshwai, this Slate aeknowIedgiMl the suzerainty of the British powcr.'l’he 
last of the kings of dliansi, ( Jangadhar Rao, who had ascended ilic ffadi in 1838» expired 
ini 853, after fifteen years’ enjoymo/.t of snprenm power, As he had no issue to claim 
the ff(uli after his deuiisi?, he adopted one of his distant relativcs-one AnandKao, a yontli 
oi fifteen- as his son on tlie e/e of his death, and in accordance with the terms of a treaty 
entered inta with the Brltisli in 1817, he asked the Resident to sanction the adoption 
deed. Lord Dalliousie, the then (loveniol*--Gencral of India, was at this; pcrioil freely 
extending his policy of amalgamation in every direction, and following the precedents of 
the states of the Punjab, Bcrar and Satara, which had been annexed to the British doininionSt- 
he resolved to resume oven the State of Jhansi and absorb it into the British Baj, 
Yhe Resident, cousGr| ueiijtly, demanded the surrender of the fort cf Jhansi from^the widow 
of Gangadhar Rao, the renowned LakshiAi Bau The Rani was much chafed at Uii*j 
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on the plains of Gw-alior;, manfully fighting with the English soldiers.. 
The fortress of Gwalior suceiim.lK‘(l to the Ihigiish axuisv was by tlieui 
restored to. the possession of Jayaji Rao SiniUiia. In rtH'.ognJtioa of his 
loyal and fricaidly relations to the Uritish,. tliey gratefiill’y ceded to. 
him vast tracts of surrounding dominion, yielding an annual! incoine of 
three lakhs of ru|)c‘('s, reserving for tlieiiiselves oiiI\' th(‘ citadel of G'walioL’ and 
the (uicampnumt at Monir. A nnluetion was, also, made inthe amTomflof the 
tribute, Sindhia had to [ray to tlui Paramount ]>o\v:er. I'he last sceii€!*ini the- 
hari'oiwing drama of the Indian Mutiny ended in the tragic fate- of Tatia. 
To]>i, who was at last captured by the English army. His. share in the^ 
massacre of tlu^ English at Caw n pore Iniving been indisputably prove«i5 he- 
had to pay for it with his life-blood. He suffered the fite of a rebel; he was:, 
hangi^.d. Thus ])eris]u‘(l Tatia Topi, the accomplice of the gallant Lakshmi 
Bai; their fates [uvstmted a sad contrast; she fell likc' a soldieron the battle- 
field with lier martial swo.rd in her hand.; he died like a common miscreant, 
an ordinary felon, with tlie halter and the rope round his neck. 

Tlio Mutiny was (piellcd ainl the insnrgcuit luutirioors were all discomfit- 
ed. In rei'ognii ion of davaji lixo’s friiMidly intentions towards the Paramount 
p )\v 'r, he was enrolle l a Gria 1 Knight (nmmirider of the Most, 
Exalted Ord(T of the Sl av of Jndia, and was iiivestt'd with the insignia of 
the ordia' wit h diK' rrhU. ]](' was also pn:'sent(M] with a Hana/iy authorising 
him to adoj>t an lan’r to tlu' aft(‘r him in accordance with the tenets 
of th(‘ Hindu seri[)tur('S. Und(‘rneath such smooth surface, however, them 
was lui’king a sus])ieioti in tin- breast of the Viceroy, that Sindhia had 
really si'cn-tly hai’])oiir(Hl Nana Salu'l), the rebel chief; and owing to this 
a]»j)r(']iension t.lu' n-lations with Sindliia becami' for a time cold, formal 
and frigid. Even tin- stoiy ran for a. slrort while that Nana Saheb was 
cjvertly receiving (‘Very eland’‘.stine support from Sindhia; but on closer 

and .she sent an an^ry re))ly to tiui eilcet that, sh(^ would s(K)ner part with her life thaft 
vitli Jhaiisi, whereupon tlie State was violently confiscated by the British, and wai. 

annexed to their dominionsJn lS57, wlieii the Mutiny broke out with that sudden crash, 
the vindictive Rani took an active part with the insurgents, with the object of wreak- 
hig her vungenue on the Ib-itish Raj. On tl/te J7th July 1858, the {dains of Owalior 
witnessecl a memorable sight, when Sir Hugh Rose and his clioscn band of warriors were 
gallantly opposed by tJn.s clirvalroiis Queen, who rode on a stately charger, by the side of 
her heroic sister- both clad in warlike array and covered with steel-armour. She perished 
under thg shower of bullets from the English army, and lier corpaa was, on the spot, Qouaigm- 
cd to the funeral pyre by her attached retauiera. 
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investigatipTi', this gossip proved; to be entirely groundless. In order to warch 
off such, baseless imputations and vindicate his upright l>ehaviour, Sindhia, 
in 187.4 appreheudpcia suspicious stranger; who looked like Nana Saheb 
in having only, one eye, and delivered, him. over into the custody of.tha 
English. Aftec*a searching iiiipiiry, however, hie turned, out to.be quite 
linjiCnowjUi stranger andi was thereupon set free from his. ctuifiiiemeiit. 

The enlightened Sindhia so keenly appreciated the ftohful services of 
hife d^vot^dpi-^mier, Raja Sis> Dinkar Rao, tliat he graciously bestowed upon^ 
hb’ deseqvingv servaat villages, yielding an annual income of five 

thou§and!mpees.. It ^vas. not destined, howjever, thafc the Rrince and the 
R.i?einiei^- should have- many- more days.. of intimate and* amicable relations 
be tween, them;. Mischief-mongers, were brewing mischief, and the Prince’s, 
ears were poi^ned by jealous courtiers with damaging whispers, directed 
against* the inifiister’s good. name, till at last the injured’ courtier sought 
to abandon his thankless task by promptly tendering a resignation of his 
ministerial post . As a parting gift, and. in memory of the many happy 
moments they had passed together in each other’s company, the generous 
Maharaja bestov;„ed upon the retiring Diwan ^jagir, worth fifty thousand 
a year. In.l864 Baija Bai, tfie gmnd-mother of Sindhia. expired, and with her 
the cash allowances that were paid to her also . ceased. In 1875, Maharaja 
Malhar Rao, the then Oaekwad of Baroda, was charged with the heinous 
offence of. an attempt to poisc)n Colonel Phayre,the Resident at the time. A 
commission, was appointed to, try tiie royal offender, with authority to investi- 
gate the: oflfence and. to report the final, decision they would arrive at in 
the trial. Jayaji Rao Sindhia worked on this cominission as one of its prominent 
members, ih. company with Maharaja Ram Sinh of Jaipur aad Raja Sir 
Dinkar Rao,.his former devoted minister. These three commissioners found 
thab there was.np satisfactory evidence of the Qaekwad’s guilt, and they, 
returned a verdict of not guilty; but to their great disappointment and 
concern; they found that their opinion was not endorsed by the higher 
^rUthprities. At the close of. the same year, the Prince of Wales,, destined, ia 
the ordinary course of events,. one day to wear the Imperiel Crown of India,, 
visited this vast .Empire, the brightest jewel in the British diadem; and to 
welcome this. Rpyal Guest, Jayaji Rao Sindhia. repaired to Calcutta. The 
Prince omhis return- visited. Gwalior, where he witnessed; among the many 
pageants, an imposing review of about 8000 troops held by Sindhia in his . 
honour. On this occasion a sham fight and the manceuvres of actual attack and, 
ih. ft, battle were exhibited; Sindhia in person leading onppai*l^X' 
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io combat the other, headed by the coinm^tider-ift-chief of his forces. 
The spectacle afforded much amusement to the Prince. 

'On the 1st January 1877, when Lord Lytton, the Viceroy for the time 
being, held the Irftpetial Darbat* at Belhi, where the Royal Proclamation 
was to be read out, on the occasion of the assumption, by Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, of the dignified title ol the Empress of India, Jayaji Rao Sindhia 
was present at the Imperial Assemblage. ^Sindhia, on this occasion, received 
an increase of two salutes of honour to the nineteen to which he was already 
entitled. He was presented with a stately horse richly caparisoned, and a 
magnificent standard, bearing the royal coat of afnfis, together with the 
high sounding title of Hisam-us-Saltanat; i e, commander-in-chief of the 
British Empire.Sindhiawas also nominated a member of the Imperial Council, 
established in India that day by the orders of the Kaisar-i-Hind f Empress 
of India ). 

In 1875, Lotd Lytton, the Viceroy, finally restored to Sindhia the Gfwalidt 
castle and the Military cantonment at Morar, in recognition of Jayaji Raos 
unswerving loyalty and fidelity to the Queen-Empress. The evening of the 
20th June 1886 witnessed a very sad event in the annals of Gwalior. 
Maharaja Jayaji Rao expired in the o2nd year of his life, leaving after him 
his young prince Madho Rao, who ascended the pfadi at the very tender age 
often. MadhoRao is the present reigning Maharaja, ocCiiping the illustrious 
^(idi of Sindhia^ 

During his minority, the aTlministratioii of the State Was *entitisted to a 
Council of Regency appointed in pursuance of the Wishes of the deceased 
Maharaja, and with the approval of the Supreme Governments In 1886> Rao 
Raja, Sir Ganpat Rao Khadkey K. C. S. I., who, for more than twenty years 
had served Jayaji Rao Sindhia, in the important capacity of the Dewan and 
Karbhari was nominated President of the Council of Regency, and he had 
with him, as his colleagues, seven principal Sirdars and officers of the State. 
The Council was authorised to carry on the affairs of the State of Gwalior 
with the Concurrence of the British Resident, who held final powers of 
■supervision over the administration, and was instrlicted to lose no time in 
Introducing measures of reform in the internal management of the State. 
Improvements have been effected in all the various branches of the adminis- 
tration and a considerable amount of success has attended their laudable 
efforts for the prevention and suppression of crimes throughout the 
territory^ Dacoity, which had been formerly practised on an extensive scale 
in the country, has since been put doMm withaii iron hand. On the installa- 
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tion of Maharaja Ma(lhf(!> Rao, all the transit duties throughout the St^iXte 
'were abolished by a pniiclaiiiatiou issued on the 25 th September 1880. 

On the 16th February J 887, on the oeeasioii of the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty the Qucem Empress, tlie loyal Maharaja IMndho Rao Sinilhia took 
a prominent part in the rejoicings, held in celidiratioii of that auspicious 
’day. A salute of 101 guns was fired in lionour of the Em[)r<*ss and a magnb 
ficent Darbar w;xs held in the spacious halls of the Jaya Vilas Palace. In 
the presence of Colonel Barinorman, the then Ri'sident, and Dr. Crawford, 
•an address breathing a sinei’n^ tone of loyalty, was ittuI by tlu^ Ihvsiih’iit 
of the Regency council, Rao Raja Sir CanpatR lo. It i‘X[)r('ssed, among others, 
the following sentiments of devotion to the (hv)wn. Tliat tli(‘ manifestations 
of joy, on the part of th(^ residents of (Iwalior, wen’ far from bCng the out- 
come of mere lip-homage and feigned respect for the throne: they were, 
on the contrary, sincere outpourings of cordial h.'elings for the p(‘rson of tlu3 
'August Sovereign; that, on that oeeasioii they W( 're cha inodto the British 
throne by ties of closer intimacy; tlu'ir old citadel had bi’cn restored to tliem; 
the accession of His Ilighn(.‘ss Ma^lho Rao SiiKlhia to the thruiK’ had 
been approved of by the Paramount pow(‘r; that satisfactory anuiigenaaits 
had been made for the education of the young Maharaja., that ( lolone) Banner- 
man, at the express desire of the Maharaja, was to la}' the f aindatiou-stoiK;, 
that day, of the Victoria College, which, tliey ho}u‘(l, would (’ver Ik' a stand- 
ing monument of the glorious Jubiha'; a main road, to lx* sfyi(althe Enijiress 
Road, was, also, to be constructc’d in cornnu’moration of that iiajipy occasion; 
that owing to famine and the scarcity of {irovisioiis in tin* Cwalior and 
Ishagaz districts, revenue out-standings to tho amtmnt of 81 laUis were to 
be remitted by the gracious Maharaja; tiiat tin- police t roops wore to receive 
an increase to their pay, that obnoxious tax(\s and petty duties wore to be 
abolished; that debtors, who ha<l been imprisoned for tluur civil lial)iliti<\s, 
were to be restored to freedom and their creditors wer(' to be jiaii,! off from 
the coffers of the State; that pliant and well-behaved felons were, also, to be 
. pardoned and set at libe^rty; and that a new caravansc^rai was to be op(me(l 
for the comfort of travellers, and nauKKl after Lord Dufferin, tho Indian 
representative of Her Gracious Majesty, for the time being. That night tlie 
city of Gwalior and the Canton m eiit of Morar were beautifully illuminated in 
honour of the J ubileo-celebration. 

In the year 1887, a large loan, of the amount of three and a half crores 
of rupees was offered by the Regency Council to the British Qgvernment 
. interest at the rate of four p6r cent per annum. The State Treasury 
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was in very affluent circiinistances, and upward of six crahs of rupees were 
accumulated in its coffers: the Government of India approved of this 
investment of a portion of the funds in the mcanner above stated, and the 
terms of this transaction were (unbodied in an Agreement on the 1st April 
1887. The last instalment of 111 is loan \vas paid to the Supreme Govern- 
ment on the drd September of that y(*.ar. Twice in a year, on the first 
days of the months of April and October, interest on this loan is paid to the 
State from the Agra Treasury, lb was* also stipulated that the loan was to 
be discharged by an yearly i-opavment of twelve /(//r/os to the State, the 
process of remission commencing cue year after the Maharaja s attaining 
the ago of majority. 

On ! ;’th of August 1888, Kao Raja SirGanpat Rao expired, and 
with the approval of the Supremo Government and the Junior Maharani, 
Sakhiya Raja Sahiba Siudhia was appointed next Regent during the 
minority of Maharaja Madho Rao. Bapu Sahib Jadav, the maternal grand- 
father of the Maharaja, who was till then a member of the Council of 
Rcgctiey was r:iis(‘d totho povstofthc President (3f the Council. It was, 
however, (‘xpr(‘S5d\ provided that the Maharani was not to interfere with the 
adndnistration of tlu.' public affairs, and slu' was deprived of all executive 
powers in tin' State. In January 181)1, the Maharaja was wedded to a 
Prince.ss of the Satara family in tlu' P.ombay Presidency. 

In May 181)1 , the Maharani Ri'gont was honoured with the. insignia of 
the Jrujierial Ordc'r of the Crown of India. 

Satisfactory arrangements havi' beem made for imparting education 
and culture to the young Maharaja, and in February 1890, Mr, J. W. D. 
Johiistcme, Principal of the Daly C\*llcgo at Indore, was appointed tutoy to 
His Highness, with the approval ot the Maharani Regent and the other 
members of the Council of KegiUicy. 

The Maharaja of Gwalior has lull criminal jurisdiction within hif 
territories, . and has the power of awarding capital ])unishment. His 
Highness Maharaja Madho Rao Sindhia is entitled to a salute of 19 guns, 
while within the limits of his own territories, he is entitled to a salute of 21 
guns. His Highness is now about 17 ye«ars of age. 
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Genealogical tree. 
Ranoji. 


Ja^aji Rao. Dattaji. Joitaji. Madhaji. Tukaji* 

Jankoji. j ^ 

0 X 

Daulat Rao. ( adopted ). 

Jankoji Rao. ( „ ) 

Jayaji Rao. ( „ ) 

Madho Rao. 

( The Presieiiit Maharaja. ) 

Residence.— Gwalior, Gwalior Agency; Central India. 
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INDORE OR THE , DOMINIONS OF HOIJfAR 

Area.— 8400 Sqare miles/ Population.— 1,099,990. 

Revenue. — 76,00, OOO^rupecs 

Indore or the Dominions of Holkar, is bounded on the north by part of 
Sindhia s dominions; on the east by the States of Dhar and Dewas and the 

District of Nimar; on the south by the Khandesh District in the Bombay 
Presidency; and on the west by the States of Dhar and Barvani. 

The rulers of Indore belong to the Marathasept. Their rule was founded 
by Malhar Rao Holkar, a Dhangar, whose father followed the humble pro- 
fession of a goat-herd and weaver of blankets, and resided at the small village 
of Hoi, on the banks of the river Nora, near Phaltan, on the estate of 
Nimbalkar. His name was Ciindajee. His wif(' belonged to a higher class, 
for her brother Narayanji Bargiil is said to have been a petty land-lord. 
Malhar Rao was only five years old at the time of his father s demise inl667-68. 
The widowed mother carried the infant to her brothers house, at Talandah 
in Khandesh. The maternal uncle used to send his boy-nephew to teild 
his flock of sheep. According to a family tradiiion, the life of this future 
hero was miraculously saved by a serpent, while he was engaged in his daily 
avocation. The boy-shepherd, once overcome by the scorching heat, on a 
sultry summer noon, lay himself down and slept on the road, fully exposed 
to the burning rays of the Sun. A cobra taking pity on him, expanded his 
hood and interposed it like a parasol between the boy’s beaming face, and 
the burning Sun, to protect it from the killing heat. Narayanji, when in- 
formed of the miraculous escape of his nephew, put a most favourable inter- 
pretation on the occurence, and deeming it a good omen, determined upon 
rescuing his nephew from the obscurity to which he was consigned, by 
raising him to the more respectable position of a cavalier. 

Narayanji was, by somfe arrangement, bound to serve as a Fattavat in 
the ranks of Kadam Bande, a Maratha chief of rank. He placed the young 
Malhar Rao in command of the small detachment, which he sent in his 
master’s service. The Marathas wore then at war with the Maliomedau 
Km}xu’ors of Delhi, for supremacy in the Deccan. In the vciy commencement 
of the campaign, Malhar Rao had the gotxl fortune to exhibit his bravery by 
slaying a general in the army of Nizam-ui-Mulk. The Peshwa, struck 
with his gallantry, promoted him to the rank of th<‘ commander of five 
hundred horse, while the Chief of Bandi recognised his merits by extending 
to him tfie privilege of keeping in his army the hereditary flag of the Bandi 
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Malhar Rao tivus entered tlie army of the Peshwa in 1724. Beginning 
his career as the head of live luindrcd horse, he within four years rose to a 
very high rank in the army. In 1728, the Peshwa rewarded his services by 
the grant of 12 parganas to the north of the Narbada; to which 20 more 
were added in the year 1731. At the .same time the Pe.shwa by an autograph 
letter entrusted to his chretho general ])re.sorvaiiou ofMaratha interests in 
Malwa, 

When Dia Bahadur, the Suba of Malwa, rose against the Marathas in 
the ensuing year ( 1732 ). Malhar Rao was ])ut in command of the troops, 
despatched against him. Indore, together with the greater portion of the 
territories, recently conquc'red by hisprowc'ss, were assigmal to him by the 
Peshwa, for the support of his troops. He w'as, in 1735, appointed Commander- 
in-chief of the Maratha forces, statioiu'd to the north of the river Narbada. 
Three years later, Malhar Rao distinguished himself by gallantly attacking 
and defeating' the Mughal army under the command of thi^ intrepid Nizam* 
ul-Mulk (1748). The central authorities at Delhi, aftei’ this defeat, recognis- 
ed the supremacy of the Marathas ov(u* that part of the country lying be- 
tween the rivers Chambal and Narbada 

For eleven years after the occurrence of this event, Malhar Rao went on 
continually adding lustre to liis mine as a soldier, as well as increasing 
the territorial extent of his realms. He met with no serious impediment 
in his progress, and the series of successe.s, which always attended his 
march, whetted his appetite for further-aggrandisement. Ho was the first to 
conceive the ambitious scheme of establishing a universal Alaratha Empire, 
which, he thought could not be successfully accomplished unless the 
weak Mughal Emperor, then nominally nugning at Delhi, was dethroned 
and a Alaratha General of rare ability and courage installed on the 
Imperial Masnad. It was perhaps with this vitiw, thn.t he agreed to 
assist Safdar Jang, the Nawab-Wazior of Oudh, against the incursions 
of the Rohillas, in 1751. During the struggle, he added considerably to 
the reputation already achieved as a great soldier of tact and resource. 
He particularly distinguished himself in a night-attack, which he led with 
a small body of troops against the innumerable hosts of his opponents. Sir 
John Malcolm thus describes the stratagem, to which he resorted, and 
which ensured him success: “ He directed torche.s and lights to bo tied to the 
horns ofsovoral thousand cattle, which were drivem in oiu‘ direction, while in 
another, he placed lights on eveiy buik and tree, and when this was done, 
he marched silently in the dark by a difibrent route to the attack. The 

enemy, pressed in one quarter by ^an actual a.ssault, and seeing lights ui 
several others, thought th'^m^^clvc'^ surrounded and in danger of destruction 
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they dispersed and fled in dismay lenving their camp to be plundered by 
the conquerors, whoso leader acquired a just increase of fame from the 
victory.”^ As a rccom):)enso for his bravery, Malhar Rao was granted a deed, 
authorizing him to collect 8 irdesJiniukhi (a due of twelve and a half 
percent on the revenue ) in the district of Chandore. 

In the nuunorablo battle of Pmiipat with Ahmed Shah Abdali, Malhar 
Rao Holkar was, with Sindhia, ineharge of the right phalanx of the Maratha 
army. Sadashiv Rao, the generalissimo of the Maratha troo])S, evinced 

supreme contempt for the skill <d‘ this eonsumnate master of military 
tactics, and often treated him with open insult. On the morning of the ill- 
fated day, oil which tluj Maratha fiibric was shred to pieces, Malhar Rao 
entreated his commander to delay the action, but his advice was spurned 
by the vain Sadashiv with the laconic taunt. “Who wants the counsel 
of a goat-licrdr’ While proceeding to join th(' main body of the army, Malhar 
Rao was suddenly assailed by thtMuiemy. Though defeated in the scuffle, ho 
boldly made his way to the central line, and without losing courage rout- 
ed the enemy in several skirmishc's. He advised the Maratha commander, 
Sadashiv Rao, to steadfastly adlnuN'. to the Maratha system of warfare, 
which consisted in retreating a little to allow their enemy to pursue them, 
and then suddenly falling upon them and putting them to rout. This whole- 
some advice was also r(j('(;ted by th(' commander with-great contempt. It 
was this departure from their beaten track that resulted in the disastrous 
defeat on the field of Panipat, on the (Jthof January 1761.‘ 

Malhar Rao returned to Central India, where he applied himself 
assiduously to the task of settling his possessions. His endeavours were 
crowned with success owing to his liberal policy, firmness of purpose, and 
superior intellect. Ho gained over the ‘hearts of his subjects’ by the gravity 
of his manners. He diod iu the year 17(15, at an advanced age of 76 years. 
‘Although inferior to Madhnji Sindhia as a statesman, Malhar Rao was his 
equal, if not his superioi-, r.s a. warrior.” has be(jueathed to his descendants 
rich territories yielding an annual income of 7,600,000. rupees. Malhar Eao 
was blessed with only one son, Khande Rao, who had fallen during the siege 
of Khambhir near Dig, some years previous to the fatal battle of Panipat. 
He, however, had left Ixdiind him a son, Mali Rao, })y Ids wife, the illustrious 
Ahalya Bai. He succeeded his grand-lrjher, Malhar Eao, but died insane, 

after a short reign of niim liioTitln^. After his death the government was 
conductel by his' moth ‘r Ah:dya P)ai. 

I Kiir Johu Mtivlculiii's Central India an<l Malwa; reprinted third edition Vol I P. 124. 
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This woman of immortal fame, held the reins of government in 
her hands for upwards of 30 years, during which period, she had to make 
a bold stand against formidable difficulties, thrown in her way by 
scheming court-intriguers, In the very beginning of her career she had to 
deal with , that arch-intriguer, Raghobu Dada, the uncle of the reigning 
Peshwa. He used all his influence 'in persuading, nay, compelling Ahalya 
Bai to adopt a son and transfer the helm of the administration to him. 
His object in doing so w^as to place a puppet on the throne of Indore, and 
monopolize to himself the solo power in the State.Hc was, however, baffled in 
his plans on account of the still greater influence ofMadhav Rao Peshwa and 
other Maratha chieftains, who all sided with Ahalya Bai. The great soldier 
. and statesman of the day, Madhaji Sindhia, also expressed himself in 
favour of Ahalya Bai, Raghunath Rao, thus left alone, could not carry 
out his object, Ahalya Bai, with the unanimous consent of the Maratha 
confederates, was placed in charge of the vast dominions beipieathed by 
the great Malhar Rao. 

When she was securely seated on the gadi, her first work was to 
select a suitable person to command her mighty troops. India was in those 
days governed by the sword, the fuiidamentle principle of State craft being 
“ might is right’’ ( His is the sword who wcilds it; his is the domain, who 
wins it ). It goes without saying that she had to exercise all her wisdom 
in making an appropriate selection. Aftiu’ trying sini'ral youths her choice 
fell upon Tukaji Holkar, oru* of her clan, but in no way related to her. Ho 
W'as ripe in years, resolute, modest and contented, and was loved and respect- 
ed by men of all parties, who had ever como iu contact with him. It is not 
too much to a.ssert that a b(‘tt>'r choici' could not have boon made. Tukaji 
and Ahalya Bai, connected together by no otliei- tie than that of mutual 
love and esteem, carried on the govan’iimeiit with marked ability for 
one generation. I he comfort and happiness mijoyed by the subjects of 
Indore during tliose 30 yimrs, \v(‘re unprecedmited in the annals of 
Malwa, nor have tlu'y lieim (MpialhMl even in the days of subsequent 
rulers. Sjr John Malcolm lluis describes their opcraiuu in carrydng 

on the govcrmiieut. Whrii 1 was in the Deccan, ( he remained 

there at one period loi 1 2 years ) all th(‘ territories of the family, 
south of the Satpuda range, were managed by him, and countries 
north of that limit wore under AlialyaBai, to whom tiie different tributaries 
also made their aunnal payments. While he was in Hindusthan, (he never 
remained long in Mahva ) ho collected the revenues fHc countries, that • 
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had been acquired there, and in Bundelkhand, and also the tributes of 
Rajputana. The districts in Malwa and Nimar continued, as usual, under 
the direction of Ahalya Bai; and her authority was on such occasions 
extended over the possessions in the Deccan. The treasures of the family 
which were very considerable (said to have been 2 millions)remained with 
Ahalya Bai, and she had, l^i'sides, personal estates yielding annually above 
four lakhs of rupees, which with the hoard above mentioned, were ei\tirely 
expended at her discretion; while all the rest of the receipts were brought 
into a general account and applied to the expenditure of the government. 
The accounts were ki'.pt with scrupulous exactness; and Ahalya Bai after 
paying the Civil and Militia charges, sent the balance that remained in 
the public treasury, to supply the exigencies of the army, employed abroad.”* 
It also appears that Tiikaji, even from the most distant climes in which 
he was often engaged, referred to Ahalya Bai complicated problems of State, 
in which the general interests of the government were involved. The 
envoys, residing at the (Jonrts of Indian potentates, great or small, were 
all appointed by this discreet woman. 

During the 30 years of her riih .\halya Bai received that allegiance 
and respect from feudatories and sovereigns, which might well excite the 
envy of any prince or prinec^ss in any [)art of the country. She was a Godly 
woman and devoted much of her time to the task of offering her prayers to 
the Creator. Absorbed as she was in pious meditation, she was always 
ready to transact any public business, which called for her tact and skill, 
She sat every day for a considerable period in open Darbar transacting 
business. Her first principle of governnumt app(‘ars to have been mode- 
rate assessment, and an almost sacred respect for the native rights of villagc- 
ofticers and propiietors of lands. She heard every complaint in person, and 
although she continually referred causes to courts of equity and arbitration 
and to her ministers for settlement, she was always accessible; and so strong 
'vas her sense of duty on all points connected with the distribution of 
justice that she is represented as not only patient, but unwearied in the 
investigation of the most insignificant causes, when appeals were made to 
her decision ” t 

It appears from the very nunutc narrative supplied to Sir John Malcolm 
hy one Barmul Dada of the daily occupation of Ahalya Iki, that she went 
about two o’clock to her Darbar, where she usually remained till six in the 

* Sir John Malcolir/s Central India and Malwa; reprinted third edition Vol 1 136‘ 

f Sir John Malcolm‘'ii Central India and Malwa; reprinted third edition Vol 1. P* 
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ercning, and after three hours’ repose she resumed her work at nine 
o’clock, and closing it at eleven she retired for rest. She was so assiduous 
in her management of affairs, and her relations with foreign princes weje 
of such an amicable character, that h( 3 r territories were never invaded 
except on one occasion, when too, the attempt proved inisuceessful. Her 
internal administration was e({ualiy remarkable. Mhe always evinced a 
maternal regard for the welfare of her subjects, and under her they were 
so happy and contented, that no Indian sovereign in any age could 
boast of a more contented ryot. The embellishment of her capital, Indore, 
was one of the many memorable events which immortalized her rule. From 
a petty village it rose under her fostering care, to a wealthy city. She 
constructed several fortresses within her realms, and the steep ascent of 
the Vindhya Mountains was rendered passable by a road of easy slope, 
constructed at an enormous expense. She also \indertook gigantic works 
of charity and public usefulness. 

This divinely gifted lady worn out with care and fatigue, expired in 
1795, at the age of 60 years. Sir John Malcolm, one of her greatest admirers 
thus writes of her in his memorable amials of Malwa.* “ The more cn<juiry is 
pursued, the more admiration is excited ;but it ap])ears above all extraordinary, 
how she had mental and bodily ]) 0 W(‘rs to go through all the labours, 
she imposed upon herself, and which from the age of JO to that of CO, 
when she died, were uiiremitted. The hours gained from the affairs of State 
were all given to acts of devotion and charity: and a deep sense of religion 
appears to have strengthened her mind in th(‘ ]K'rfoiinancc of her worldly 
duties. 

She used to say that she deemed herself ’answeral)le to God for every 
exercise of powei’. Although our surprisi* and admiration are priniarly 
aroused by htT marvellous (Uiergy and force of character, as exhibited in the 
administration of the. vast territories committed to her care, we are more 
touched by the many stories that tell of her love and tenderness in watch- 
ing and nursing her insane son, and of her inconsolable sorrow on his 
death. Jlor did this charming softness of character belong to her only as 
a mother, for we read that the lofty affection, she felt, as a suvereign princess, 
for her people, was displayed in a vigilant regard ior their hap])iness 
and welfare, and in countless acts of private charity and royal muniticeiice. ' ^ 
She is described by Malcolm as of middle stature and very thin. Her 


1 Mikckay's Native Chiefs and Their Statcf jwt II. 
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coinploxiori, which was of a dark olive; was clear She was very cheerful and 
seldom ill anger, but when provoked by wickedness or crime, even the 
most esteemed of lier attcudant.s trembled to approach her. Her mind was 
well cultivated, ami she was siugulai ly (|uick and clear wifcted in the tran- 

teactiou of public business. She was impervious t(f fla tfceTy. Under her mater- 
Hal care the State prospered, and the people grew happy. With her subjects 
her name is sainted, and she is .styled an av<itar ( incarnation of the divi- 
nity). Ahalya Bai was a real blessing to h(T people, and w(^ only wiA that 
our country were blessed with many more rulers of her .stamp! 


While closing the civil administration of Ahalya Bai, let ns briefly refer 
to the military .piiicy of her Co-adjntor, ^Jhikaji Holkar. We find him 
in comjert with Madhaji Sindhia, resisting the march of the English troops 
under Colonel Goddard, in Gujarat in the year 1/80; while six years later 
he ran to the succour of the Nawab of Savan‘ur,who was hard pre.s.sedby the 
‘ Tigor of IVIysore’ ( 17<S6 ). He introduced the European sysf^un of warfare 
and discipline in his army, and in 1702 employed in his service a French 
officer, named Chevalier Dudrenec, ' to train four of his battalions in the 
improved military tactics of the West. In the battle of T^kheri, near Ajrnere, 
the army of Hollcar consisted of 80,000 men, including the abovo-rnontioned 
four battalions, and they fought valiantly against 20,0o0 horse;, and 9,000 
well disciplioved infantry under the command of Gopal Rao Bhau. The 
army of ;^SiiHlhia too was trained and disciplined after thot European 
fashion under the corninand. of the well-known French officer, De Roigrie, 
and it was the first to assail the army of Holkar. Dudrenec s rmm made 
a bold stand, until all of them perished, and although Tukaji sustained a 
signal defeat and lost all his guns, he, witlio\it losing heart, adhered to the 
line of defence adopted by the Frencli Chevalier. 


Tukaji did not long survive his benefactress. He died two years later 
in 1797, teaving behind him four sons. Of these, Khasi Rao and Malhnr Rao 
Were born of his wedded wife • while Vithoji and Jasvant Rao were his 
illegitimate sons. Khasi Rao seemed to be a man of weak intellect, Avhile the 
youiiger^Malhar Rao was endued with all the necessary qualifications of an 
efficient ruler. These four youths were, after the demise of their father, 
invited to the Court of Poona, and it waS ex])ectcd in all quarters that jihe 
Peshwa would support the promising Malhar Rao, in his claims to the throne 
of Indore. Daulat Rao Sindhia was then all-powerful at the Peshwa ’s Court, 
*nd it w%s his supreme interest that the government of Indore should fall 
into weaker hands. He opposed the claims of Malhar Rao, and expressed 

17 
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himself in fevour of the elder son Khasi Rao. He also rrffibde a night attack 
tipon Holkar's camp, and slaying Malhar Rao, took his son Khande Rao 
prisoner. Vithoji and Jasvant Rao succeeded in eluding their pursuers, but 
the former was subsequently seized, while plundering in the Deccan, and 
was cruelly murdered. * 

The subjects of Holkar had now all their hopes centred in Jasvant 
Rao. He fled from Poona and sought refuge at the Court of Nagpur, whcra 
he was treacherously apprehended. He shortly after escaped from his place of 
confinement, and wandered from place to place for full oneyeat. During these 
days of adversity, he exhibited Mre courage, bravery , and other high virtues 
with which he was naturally endowed. His fame reached the very capital of 
Holkar, and he was unanjlmously invited by the army and thei people to 
assume the reins of government in his hands. He at last proceeded to Indore, 
where he was received with open arms. He was soon after joined by the 
well trained battalions under M. Dudrenec, by Amir Khan and his Pafchan 
followers, and lastly by hordes of Pindharifrec*booters, He set aside the claims 
of the insane KhaKsi Rao, and proclaiming his nephew, Khande Rao, as the 
rightful Holkar, he* assumed to himself all the powers of a Regent. He 
subsequently seized all the rich treasures, hoarded by Ahalya Bai at Indore. 
In the beginning of his career, he promised to pay his troops regularly, but 
he was compelled to violate his pledge partly on account of the increased 
expenditure in the State, and partly on account of his unbounded 
ambition. He obtained resources for the payment of his troops from the ter- 
ritories of his rival Sindhia, and his master Peshwa, which he now boldly 
plundered. He had no scruples in resorting to that policy, and Daulat Rao 
Sindhia, hearing of the successes of his antagonist, returned to his capital 
to prevent any further spoliation. 

An interminable war was now declared between the rival chiefs, Sindhia 
and Holkar. The Peshwa espoused the cause of Daulat Rao Sindhil, who, for 
a time,remained the solo masterofthe situation. Jasvant Rao Holkar, eluding 
their attention, ac once marched upon Poona, the capital of the Peshwa, 
where the defending army was completely routed, and the effeminate Baji 
Rao fled and took refuge in the hill-fort of Bassein. The English ran to his 
rescue, and expelling Jasvant Rao from the capital, they restored it to the 
xingrateful Peshwa. The overthrow of the Peshwa, his cowardly escape to 
Bassein, the success of Jasvant Rao Holkar, and the rising influence of. 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, all combined to lead to the final overthrow of the 
Reshwa, and to the conclusion of the treaty of Bassein. Jasvant Rao then 
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returned to his territories, and silently watched with interest the result of 
the contest between Sindhia and the English, without taking any part in it. 
If he had favoured his co-religionist with his help, the struggle would have 
ended differently. The reason, which prompted him to assume such a neutral' 
attitude, remains yet unknown. The result of the struggle was in the com- 
mencement dubious, and it is not at all surprising that a soldier of Jasvant 
Rao s ambition should have thus remained aloof, without adding his strength 
to either party. As soon as ho learnt that the English arms were successful, 
he sent a message to the British general in command of the army, that he 
was ready and willing to co-operate with them against the vanquished 
Sindhia; He had previously allowed the golden 023portunity to slip, and promis- 
ed his assistance to the English when it was no longer needed. He demand- 
ed from them certain territories in lieu of liis^services, and Ixjgau to harass 
the Rajput States under British protection. Exasperated by his over- 
bearing conduct, the Eiiglish at last declared war with him in 1804. In 
the beginning, the H(dkar s arms wore for a time successful. The British 
general Colonel Monson was defeated and obliged to fly, leaving behind 
him all his baggage gmd artillery. Jasvant Rao proceeded to Delhi, I'and 
besieged it, but without success. He was defeated by the English generals 
Fraser and Monson at Dig, where 87 of his guns were captured by the- 
victors. Lord Lake defeated another detachment of his troops at Farukabad' 
and coirqiletely routed it. Dig subsequently fell into the hands ofJ:he victors. 
It belonged to the Jat chief of Bharatpur, a staunch ally of Jasvant Rao 
Holkar. The victorious army of the English then marched to wards.pndore, 
and captured it together with othei- Fortresses in the vicinity.^’At last the 
English ti^oops beleaguered the hitherto imj^regnable fort of Bharatj^ur. 
The j[at chief, remaining inside the citadel, made a gallant defence, and 
repul^d four of their onslaughts. The English soldiers were firm and 
persevering, and at last the chief bowe^d before their indomivtablc courage, 
and sued for peace, by giving 20 lakhs of rupees to the Englishj and- 
abandoning the cause of Holkar. Jasvant Rao, oii being informed of the 
capitulation of Bharatpur. and the submission of its chief, fled towards the 
Punjab. There he was pursued by the gallant and intrepid Lor3 Dike.* 
When he saw that all was lost, and that his life was in imminent peril,., 
he surrendered himself to the British general, and acknowledging the 
supremacy of the Paramount power, ho meekly implored’ that his life might, 
be saved. The generous. and magnanimous conquerors pardoned him all his. 
faults^ ancf restored to him his territories.. In 1805 a small portion o£ 
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his State, which was retained by the English as a . penalty, was alsa 
restored to him, 

Jasvaiit Rao Holkar, having •become fi*ee from the broils in which he 
had been so long engaged, returned to his capital, and set himself to the task 
of introdncing several reforms in his militia. It had, during the late wars, re- 
* ceived several additions, and had booome a mass of undisci plituxl and un- 
trained rabble. He at once reduced its number to meet the resources of his 
State, and made discipline and military training compulsory among its ranks. 
Many soldiers were consequently thrown out of employment. Those who 
were thus turned out grew discontented, and rising against their 
master, they proclaimed his nephew, Khand(‘ Kao, then 11 years old, as the 
true reigning sovereign. Jasvant Rao was unscrupulous enough to adopt 
any means to gain his end, and leaving aside the riotous mob, he once for all 
got rid of his rival claimant, the young Khande Rao, by poisoning him. The 
cruel murderer, a short time after, treaciierously killed his brother, Khasi Rao, 
and his unforturiate'pregnant wife. Having thus made a clean sweep of all 
persons who stood in his way, houingaged himself in reforming the soldiery. 
He founded several gun factories in the capital, and there worked in person 
SLS a common labourer. Thus straining his nerve to the utmost, and giving 
himself up to all sorts of Bacchanalian orgies, he grew extremely irascible, 
and often became vexed beyond measure if his oi'dor was disobeyed even 
iu the slightest degree. His head began to reel, his niiiid was deranged, 
and in 1808 he became quite insane. His madness grew so violent that it 
was found necessary to keep him under restraint. All possible means were 
employed to cure him of his malady, but they proved futile. He continued 
in that state for about a year, and then hoc<Mue a confirmed lunatic. 
After lingering in that miserable state for two years, he died on^20(h 
October 1811, at Bambura. • 

Jasvant Rao Holkar was an. intelligent, middUvsi^^ed, and strong-built 
man. He was of a dark complexion, arcl had lost one of his ■ eyes. While 

summing up his character, Captain (jrant. Duff says: -" The chief fixture of 
Jasvant Rao’s character was that hardy spirit of energy and enterprise, 
which, though like that of his countrymen, boundh.'ss in suc(‘Oss, was not 
be discouraged by trying reverses’’. He knew how to read and write both 
Persian and Marathi. He was a frank, polite and ready-witted chief Iheso 
were the only good trait.s of his character; otherwise be was full of ail vices. 
His extravaganci* oftentimes amounted to merely self-willed H|X'adthnftiic.s5.: 
He was cruel, hearthjss, and spoliator of his subjc'cts. Besides, these, he 
Wa* peevish, jealous and tyrannical to an extreme. 
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During the insanity of Jasvant Rao, the administration was conducted 
by his mistress, Tulsi Bai. Tliislady was exceedingly beautiful, fascinating' 
and intelligent. She adopted Malhar Rao, the son of Jnsvaiit Rao by another 
of his mistresses, then aged four years, and during his minority which was 
likely to last long, she made arnuigeineiitH to hold, in Ixerow.u. hands, the 
reins of governineiit in her capacity as Queen-Regent. 

During the life-time of her lord, she had confeiTcd the responsible 
pr).>^t of D j.wan up in one, B ilaram Shot, whom she honestly believed to be 
her^iithfiil partisan. The new militia created by Jasvant Rao recpiired, 
after his death, a tinner haml than Tulsi Bai’sto keep it un<]or subordina- 
tion. The troops flew into lebellion for the payment of their stipends, and 
began to plunder the territories of neighbouring princes. They even'flinch- 
ed not from proceeding onward, and s«acking those regions, which lay at a 
great distance from the capital. That tie of unity, with which the whole 
State was held bound under the fostering Care of Ahalya Bai and 
Tukaji, was now snappeil, and disunion and dissen^iion were rampant 
throughout the province. The demands oF the discontented and fierce 
soldiery grew so oppressive and threatening that Tulsi Bai was compelled to 
seek sheltiu' in the stroiig-hold of Gungrao. There she became a mere instrii- 
merit of torture and oppression in the hands of her |)arainour, Garipat Rao, 
a person of low birth and wicked d;;signs. In conc(.u-t with him, she hatched 
a mean and disgraceful plot against thc' life of the faithful premier, Balaram 
Shot. Ho was sent tor at inidnight by Tulsi Bai, and when he arrived 
he was received by her, attemded liy ({anpat Rao and a few of her 
servants. After several accusations from Tulsi Bai, to which he pleaded 
not guilty, had been suminarily gone into, the final sentence was 
aunouuced by that despicable woman. “ Strike ofl his liead, \^xclaimed the 
unrelenting Tulsi Bai, and Ganpat Rao, with two of his attendants, perpe- 
trat(3d this atrocious deed. This foul murder, instead of abating the cry of 
the Militar 3 ^ enhanced it, and tlie wretched lad}», with her paramour, was 
compelled to fly to the fort of Alote in 1817. It was exactly at this juncture 
that a w;ir was declared by the English again.st the Pindharies. An English 
army was lying encamped ncarUj jciri, ready to inarch against the predatoiy 
gangs of the Pindliaries, Tulsi. Bai now ‘thought of taking advantage of that 
favourable situation, and she forthwith applied to the English general to take 
her and her infant son under his protection. In th« meantime, a war was 
declaiHMl between the English and the Peshwa, wdicn a strong and influential 
party (it Holkar’s Cou^t openly declared their intention of espousing the 
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cause of their puppet chief, the Peshwa, against the intruding foreigners^. 
Tuli^i Bai found herself quite helpless against the firm determination of 
that powerful faction. The command of her army had by that time devolved 
upon certain Pathan advt*nturers, over whom she had no control. They 
were strongly averse to coming to any terms with the English. They 
exhibited their feelings of hostility towards the British Government, by seiz^ 
ing the person of the infant prince Malhar Rao, by beheading the QUeen- 
Regent TulsiBai, and by arresting her paramour, Ganpat Rao. 

Tulsi Bai was decapitated on 20th December 1817 on the Imnkfof 
the river Kshipra, Sir John Malcolm thus describes her chai'acter: — “She 
was not 30 years of age, when she was murdered. She was handsome and 
likewise remarkable for the fascination of her manners and quickness of in- 
tellect. Few siirpassed her in a fluent elofjuence, which persuaded those who 
approached her to promote her wishes. She rode ( an essential quality in a 
Maratha lady ) with grace; and was always, when on liorse-back, attended 
by a large party of the females of the first families in the State. 
But there was never a more remarkable instance than in the history of 
this Princess, how the most prodigal gifts of nature may be perverted by 
an indulgence of vicious habits. Though not the wife* of Jasvant Rao, yet 
being in charge of his family, and having possession of the child, who wai 
declared his heir, she was obeyed as his widow. As the favourite of the 
deceased and the guardian of their actual chief, she had, among the 
adherents of the Holkar family, the strongest impressions in her favour; 
but casting all away, she lived unrespected and died unpitied.”* On the 
next day after the execution of Tulsi Bai, Holkar s army, under the 
command of the Pathan leaders, sustained a signal defeat on the plains of 
Mahidpur. Tha young Prince, Malhar Rao, who was then 15 years old, 
was seated on an elephant. He is said to have fought with conspicuous 
bravery, but when he saw that his soldiers were flying in confusion, the 
boy-hero burst into tears, yiie treaty of Mandesur was signed a fort-night, 
after, on 6th January 1818. He lost, under the terms of that treaty, two- 
thirds of his territories, and was reduced to the subordinate position of 
a^feudatojy- monarch. The principal terms of the treaty were:- 

I She was a woman of low caste, a Kumbar or pot-maker. She was married prior to 
her acquaintance with Jasvant Rao; he saw her, fell in love with her, and in a few 
days she. was in his house and her husband in prison. Eventually the husband received as 
emponsation for the loss of his handsome wife, a horse, a dress, and a small sum of money* 
Oolcmel Malleson^s Historical ketch of the Native States of India. PP, 187-8^. 

John Malcolm’s Central India and Malwa, reprinted third edition; Vol 1, PP» 255-55 
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1 . ) That ilolkar should cede to the British Government all the terri- 

tories within and to the south of the Satapuda range. 

2. ) That he should denounce all his conquests in, and claims upon, the 

Jvfative States of Rajputana. 

( 3r ) That ho should cede to the Raja of Kota the foi\r districts formerly 
leased by him. 

'( 4. ) That all the estates belonging to Holkar, but held by Amir Khan 
and Gafur Khan, should be retained in thoir possession, and thatGa- 
fur Khan should in addition b^i assisted by a contingent of 000 
cavalry. 

(5,.) The British Government, in return, undertook to protect the interest3 
of Holkar against all foreign aggraudizemout. The sad remnants of 
a vast territory, now loft in the hands of the successor of the great 
Malhar Rao who had consolidated this powerful State, then 
yielded but an annual income of J2 lakhs of rupees, which amount 
has in our days risen to nearly 76 lakhs. • 

The troaty of 1818 was signed by Tantia Jogh, the Dewan, who, in 
accordance with its terms, now directed his attention to the reorganisation 
of the army, and 'the proper settlement of the laud revenues. T he English 
Government encouraged him in his noble and praiseworthy attempt He 
would liave certainly been foiled in all his patriotic projects, had it not been 
for the friendly assistance of the English Government The State treasury 
was drained to the bottom, and disorder reigned supremo everywhere. He 
was only enabled to swim across this sea of diflicuUies by the pecuniary 
assistance, rendered him by the Imperial Government. ly the midst of these 
reforms two serious disturbances broke out in the State in the year 1819, 
which enhanced his difficulties, and it was not before long, that the province 
was restored to its old prosperity. One of these insurrectioT)s was headed 
by a Pretender, who assumed the name of Malhar Rao Holkar; while the 
other was headed by a Holkar’s cousin Ilari Rao. The Pretender, whose real 
name was KrishiiaKoer, assembled a Large army, to the west of the riverCham’- 
bal, and continued for a time to wage war against the ruling authority, but 
on being overthrownby the Dewan at the head of a detachment of Holkar s 
troops, raised after the battle of Mahidpur, and trained under English 
officers, he made his escape to Kota. He was there identified and thrown 
into prison, but when it was proved to the sausfaction of all concerned 
that he created the disturbance simply at the instigation of other people, he 

was set at liberty. Hari Rao s rebellion was of a less formidable character. He 
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repojited for his past folly, and sought skoltorat the court of h.ls offend- 
'ed cousin. It Wiis the desire of Holkar to grant him a fiee pardon, hut his 
mhiLstor, Tantia Jogh, explained to him the j^eril of ^dlowing such a 
Kkligerous character to go scot-free, and he was imprisoned and ke}>b at 
•Mahaisir. 


In Ap 2 ‘i] 1(S2G, died that ch^vcr and intn^pid luinistca*, v/ho exerted his 


utmost for the amelioration (d the dominion, entrusted to his oare. He 
was succeeded by lliioji Trim oak, who did not hold tlu^ reins of government 
fora long time. He was dismissed at the expiration of one year, and was re- 
placed by Daeji Baksbi. He was soon found {iiupialified to hold that place, 
ar]|d the responsible Dewanship was soon conhured u|>on a clever and learn- 
ed Pandit, Appa Rao Krishna. In his time fresh stipulatii^ns vvere entered 
into with the EnglisK by which they obtained the monopoly of purchiAsing 
all Opium grown in Mijwa. The new arra’igement was encumb.. rod with 
aevOrardifficulties, and although it. had finally to be given v.p, heavy duties 
were imposed upon opium, carried to the noighbouriug sea-port towns 
through the British territory ( 1829 ). 

Malhar Rao Holkar hardly paid any atttujtioii lo ])ublic affairs. He was 
ftn extravagant and - depraved prince; vvlio brought ruin upon his State, by 
following the advice of low-born associates. Of the three I)(.*wans, succeeding 
Raoji Trinibak, no One was a man of respectable position. The natural coii- 
fiequence of such a short-sighted policy was that the State revenues were 
considerably reduced, and the whole* province once more lapsed into the 
same degraded state, in which it had fallen before the battle of Mahidpur. 
The State coffers were thoroughly exhausted, and the soldiers grew rebel- 
lious. In 1829, the eyes of the monarch were opened to the difficulties, 
which had beset him on all sides. He pi'omised to remove them by introduc- 
ing the needed reforms, and appealed to his mother, who had hoarded 
immense treasures, to grant him loans of money and extricate him out of 
the difficulty. In accordance with her advice Appa Rao Kiishna was soon 
dismissed, and Madhav Rc^o Fadnavis was appointed in his place. 

Malhar Rao Holkar expired in the month of October 1883. He died with- 
out feaying any offspring, and his widow, Gotuma Bai, with the consent of her 
mofher-in-law, adopted one Bapu*Rao Holkar, a clansman of Malhar Rao, 
and not far removed in descent from Tukaji Holkar. He was named Martand 
Rao, and was installed on the gadi with all religious ceremonies on l7fl^ 
January 1834. The British Government gave their formal sanction to the 
idbption, and agreed to recognise him as the Sovereign Lord of Indore and 
iti territories, on an express understanding, that they would cease to extend 
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him their protection, ‘ if he ’was ever found scheming to encroach his 
neighbour s poweri or to act . against the wishes of the Sardars or 
other influential members of Holkar's family. While these arrangements 
were being made, the cousin of the late Holkar, who was still alive, 
incarcerated in the hill-fort of Mahisir, was let loose by his partisans. He 
was conveyed to -MandeHur, where he was duly proclaimed the rightful 
sovereign of Indore on 2nd February 1834. The soldiers and other subjects 
forsaking the cause of the young prince, Martand . Rao, flocked in large 
jiurnbers to his side, and on l7th April 1834, Hari Rao was invested 
with all the regal paraphernalia of Maharaja Holkar, in the very presence 
of the British Residen't. Martand Rao was then banished the Holkar s terri- 
tory, and a monthly pension of Rs. 500 was allotted to him in consideration 
of his relinquishing all his claims to the gadi. 

The new Holkar was, however, utterly incapable of efficiently carrying on 
the government. H(j was weak, cowardly and uiiconfiding, while his youth- 
ful ardour was completely cooled down by a long imprisonment for 15 years. 
He- following tl\e practice of biirbarous days, wreaked his vengeance upon 
all, who had espoused the cause of his rival, Martand Rao, and conferred the 
Dowanship upon a mail of straw', named Rivaji Phansia. The new Holkar had 
reiUciined, for the last 15 years, couhned in a corner of the State, and was 
hopelessly ignorant of tho current laws and usages. His minister, too, had 
spelit his days in poverty, which had made him greedy and avaricious, and 
after his elevation, his 'first care was to replenish his own private coffers. 
The crowning vice of this new Dewan was drunkenness not regulated by 
moderation. He commenced his career by arranging a match between the 
illegitimate daughter of his master and his eldest son, Dada Bhau, and 
several rich districts wgre assigned in dowry to the royal bride. Thus the 
impoverished State was, by the very first act of the Dewan, deprived of at 
least a twelfth part of its revenues. • 

During the administration of t his iucapablo Dewan, the State grew from 
bad to woi’se ; its revenues steadily going down, while the expenses of the* 
State undergoing proportionate enhancement. By the end*of 1834, ^he reve- 
nues amounted to only ;9, 25, 000 rupees, while the expenditure rose to 
23,69,000 rupees. It is not too much to say that such a pecuniary crisis was 
brought about by the financial policy adopted by Rivaji Phansia. He was, 
like his master, Hari Rao, a great coward. He always represented to the 
stupid rUoliarch, that the troops would have often risen into rebellion h^ 
fhey not, been checkmated by his courage, skill and tact. He decreased or 
18 
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ixicreftsed the number of soldiers in the army according to his own whim. 
He borrowed loans from the local bankers, at exorbitant, rates of interest, to 
meet the increased charges of the Militia. ‘But such a policy, contrary 
to the very fundamental principles of Political Economy, jsould not 
last long, and in 1835, he was in imminent peril of losing his 
power and influence. An elaborate plot was formed against hiin by 
Madhav Rao Fadnavis, the last of Malhar Rao Holkar’s Dewans. On the 
8th of September of the same year (1835 ), an armed band of* 300 persons, 
headed by two officers of the late Holkar, entered Indore. They proceeded 
as far ’as the palace, without meeting with the least opposition, and Were 
there re-inforced by some men, serving in the king’s army. If they had boldly 
persevered in their preconcerted plan, tlieir attempt would have been crown- 
ed with success, but the two ringleaders went into the palace to consult 
the wishes of Malhar Rao’s widow, who was then residing there. She rebuked 
them for their fool-hardy assault, and refused to give them any assistance. 
They were quite dispirited, and were at a loss to decide what course to 
pursue. In the meantime the faithful guards of Hari Rao’s palace fell upon 
the assaulting mob, and hemmed them in on all sides. Seeing that every 
thing was lost, the two leaders drew their swords, and a general massacre 
ensued. The party of the Three Hundred and their adherents were all cut 
to pieces, and not a single soul could effect his escape. This unexpected 
attack so completely unnerved the timid Hari Rao, that he is said never to 
have come out of his palace after the occurrence of that event’; nor for fifteen 
months, after the detection of this conspiracy, did he even cross the threshold 
of his room in the palace. * . 

At last the crisis was reached, and Rivaji Phansia could no longer 
obtain funds to steer the State-barge clear of alb rocks. The State had 
lost all credit with the money-lenders, and the premier had no other al- 
ternative left hin^ but to tender resignation of his place. This in- 
evitable event took place in November 1836, and his place was given to 
one Salik Rama Mantri. 

Notwithstanding the above-mentioned change in the personnel of the 
administration, the BritishGovernment, in 1837-38, found it imperatively 
necessary to interfere owing to the ever increasing disorder in the State. 
An ultimatum was sent to Hari Rao, stating that, if within the pre* 
scribed period the British Resident did not report to the Supreme Oovem- 
jfaaent that important reforms had been introduced in the State, th\3 Goverfior 
General would deem it expedient to do so through the agency of th« 
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British oflScers. Hari Rao Holkar was terrified into appointing one Abaji 
Ballal, a man of known- respectability and rectitude, as his Dewan. Within a 
short period 6f his administration he introduced several important reforms; 
adopted a general policy of retrenchment, dismissed’ corrupt officers, who 
had appropriated to themselves large sums of State revenues; allotted 
handsome compensations to those lyots, from whom the late Dewan had 
mercilessly extorted their well gotten wealth ; and introduced the new and 
improved system of land revenue. . 

JRari Rao Holkar died on the 23rd of October 1843, without any male 
issue. Before his death he had adopted one Khandc Rao, a child of 13 yean, 
the son an insignificant distantly related to the reigning House. 

This deed was ratified by the British Government, but Khande Rao died 
three months after his accession to the gadi. After his death, the mother 
of Hari Rao', with the consent of the Paramount Power, adopted a yc^nger 
son of Bhau Holkar, and the India Government gave its formal sanction to 
. his insiallation. 

The name of this prince was Malhcar Rao. He was then only ten years 
old, and had a beautiful, beaming countenance. On the 27th of June, 1844, 
Sir Robert Hamilton, the then Resident of Indore, duly installed him on 
the gadi, under the appellation of Tukaji Rao Holkar. During his minority 
the administration was carried on by ’ a Council of Regency. The na^- 
tural gdhius of the young Maharaja exhibited signs of wonderful de- 
velopment, and the members of the Council expressed their satisfaction . 
at the growing desire of the youth to become personally acquainted with 
the minutest details of the administration. With a view to satisfy this 
laudable craving, Tukaji Rao was entAsted with the work of supervising 
certain important departments in the State. It was resolved that all che- 
ques, drawn upon the State treasury, should boar the signature of the 
Maharaja. This afforded him a free scope to investigate into all items 
of receipts and disbursements, and it also served as a healthy check upon 
all those iriconsiderate officers, . who here-to-forc drew largely on State- 
funds. This circumstance was brought to the notice of H. E. Lord H^rdinge, 
the then Governor-General of India, and so highly pleased was he to find 
the youthful Holkar taking such an interest in the Financial administra- 
tion of his State, that he wrote an autograph letter to the Maharaja, 
expressing his satisfaction at his growing desire for knowledge, and wrote 
another letter to the Queen-mother, congratulating her upon the happy 
selection. Asa fitting conclusion to the education received at the R^'kumar 
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College, thei Maharaja, in 1851-52, set out on a tour through Northern India, 
in course of which he visited Agra, Delhi, Haradwar, Rurki, Jeypur and 
several other places of interest. Shortly after his return, he attained the 
usual age of majority,‘and the India Government expressed its willingness to 
invest the Maharaja with uncontrolled powers in tlie State. A Grand- 
Durbar was accordingly held on 8th March 1852, to which the feudatory 
chiefs and landlords were invited. The ceroniony of coronation being pver, 
Sir Robert Hamilton, the Biitish Resident at the Court of Indore, and a sin- 
cere /riend. and well-wisher of the youthful Maharaja, placed in the hands of 
Tukaji Rao a letter from the Governor-General, saying that the Indian Re- 
presentative of H. M. Queen Victoria had deemed him amply qualified to 
efficiently carry on the government of the vast dominions, of which the des- 
tinies were that day placed in his hands. He also expresAsed his sincere liope, 
that he would not falsify the very high expectations formed of him from his 
noble antecedents, and that he would always bo deserving of the esteem 
and confidence, in which he was then held by the British Crown. 185»3 
Maharaja Holkar, during the course of his second tour, visited Bombay, Poona 
and other places in the South of the Peninsula. 

At the time of the dreadful Indian Mutiny of 1857, Holkar's army lay 
scattered throughout the State, with its weapons and e(|uipmcnts ou.t of 
order, and ammunition completely exhausted. Sir Hun ry Durand was then 
tte Resident at the Court of Indore. PIo was, for some reason or otln#, not on 
fnendly terms with the Maharaja. The Durbar asked the British Resident 
to supply , the State army with the necessary munitions of wai*. He at once 
telegraphed to Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of Bom bay, to send him 1000 
guns. Once while telegraphing to Lbrd Elphinstone, for a similar lielp, it 
came to the knowledge of Colonel Durand, that among th(i guns fired at th(' 
Residency by the malcontents, there were included those that had been 
obtained at their reqiiest^from the Holkar s artillery for the protection of the 
British Residency and Treasury. Before the ammunition ordered out from 
Bombay reached Indoi e, Colunel Diuuiid assembled together his partisans 
and resolved to quit the capital. With very great difficulty could he convey 
their wives and children to Sclorc, and leaving them there, he with his' 
followers joined, at Asirgarh, tfie body of English troops sejit from 
Bombay to preserve order in the. Central Provinces. With the help oi 
this re-inforcement he captured Dhar, while Nimacli was sav.ed on account 
of the two scuffles that took place near Mandesur. The Supreme 
Govtmment did not hold Maharaja Holkar answerable for the desertion 
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of his troops. Lord Elphinstone, too, was of opinion that tho step taken 
by Colonel Durand in thus leaving the Court of Holkar was rash 
and ill-advised. His precipitate departure from Indore gave rise to 
two different conjectures,* one of which was that tho Maharaja had 
turned out a traitor, and the other, that tho British officer had quitted 
Indore without any justification whatsoever. It was Sir Henry Durand's 
firm ‘conviction that all native princes were responsible for the Conduct 
of their soidiery, and all his arguments were primarily based upon that 
fundamental premiss, Tho author of tho 'Sepoy Wav’ distinctly says in his 
work, that looking with an impartial eye at the conduct of Holkar during 
the first week of the month of July, he was decidedly* of opinion that the 
sympathies of the Maharaja were all on the side of the English. Lord 
Elphinstone, too, in a letter to Colonel Durand, writes, ‘Your suspicions 
about the Maharaja’s •infidelity seem to me groundless. From what has 
transpired at Indore after your departure, it clearly apjjears that Holkar 
should be exculpated from the guilt of participating in the attack upon the 
Residency. I have pot the slightest doubt that if that influential chief 
had risen against us, there would have been a serious commotion through 
out Central India. The eyes of all the petty chiefs wore turned to- 
wards him ; and the evil consequences of his disaffection would have been 
felt even upto the limits of Gujarat. My in formation, about Maharaja’s 
lo3'alty has been obtained froin such a reliable source, and confirmed 
from so many quarters, that I entreat you to disencumber your heai*t of 
all the unfounded suspicions against Mahai'aja’s conduct. We are, in fact, 
thankful to him for the peace and tranquillity reigning in Malwa • and 
Gujarat’ . 

Notwithstanding the able advocacy of Lord Elphinstone regarding Tu- 
kaji Rao’s innocence, the^ unfavourable opinion foniK'd of him by the Su- 
preme Govern men t could not bo so ca.sily removed. No doubt, he was 
honoured with the title of the “Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India,” yet ho was studiously excluded from that „class of 
princes, who, according to* native ideas, receivc.'d the highest I’cward for their 
services, .in the shape of rich territorial grants. MaJiaraja Holkar felt bitterly 
for such an invidious distinction, and he often complained to the India 
Government of the gross injusticti done him by the British officers. The 
last time he was heard to complain against the shabby treatment he had 
received at the hands of the English Government, was in his communica- 
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tiott with. Marquis of Dufferin^ the late Viceroy, of India. A formal deed 
of adoption was granted to him along with other princes in the year 1862. 

In 1865 the Maharaja liberally ceded certain lands, free of compen- 
sation, required, for the purposes of a Railway passing through his 
State, with all civil and criminal jurisdiction, reserving to himself only the 
rights of Sovereignty thereon. In addition to that, with the true instinct 
of a great financier, he, in the name of himself, his heirs and his successors, 
lent to the India Government one erore of i^ipees, for a stated period of 101 
years, at the rate of four perc^t and a half, for the purpose of constructing 
the Holkar State Railway. The Maharaja next directed* his attention to the 
improvement of the land revenue system by the introduction of the Survey 
Settlement. According to this new system, thecultivator’s right of ownership 
was converted into a mere right of occupancy. The Government became the 
real owners of the land, which was allowed to be disposed of in any manner 
best calculated to promote the interests of the cultivators. The assessment 
fixed on each acre was considered very high. Only the income of that portion 
of the lands, which had been restored to him by the Britrish Government in 
1861, rose under the new system, from 28,000 to 100, 000 rupees. 
The land holders, deprived of.their hereditary ownership, raised a hue and 
cry against this innovation, and the complaints reached the car%of the 
British Resident. On being asked by General Daly to furnish an explanation 
for the repeated complaints made against his maladministration, he very 
cleverly replied 'The cry against the new system of land revenue is not 
80 much .levelled against its injustice as against the undue haste with 
which*it has been introduced. No doubt the assessment has undergone 
a considerable enhancement, but that is no reason why such an important 
measure should not be readily cairied out. I considered it more politic to 
take the burthen off the slmulders of iny heirs and successors, and to take 
all the opprobrium to myself, ratlier than leave it in heritage to my children. 
True it is that the ryots have lodged complaints against my misrule, but I 
hope you will not mind them. No good Government can be a popular 
Government. I know tlnxt your Governnient, ho\ysoever beneficial it may 
be, is not yet popular, nor do I know of any such utopian Government.’ 

The Maharaja, Holkar, was in fact his own minister, personally con- 
'trolling all the branches of the administration. Such a state of things conti- 
nued till a radical change was effected in the mode of.goVernment 
by the appointment, in 1872, of Raja Si T. Madhav Rao, K. C. S, I., as his 
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premier. He held in his hands exclusively the double function of making, 
as well as administering, laws. There was a cabinet of ministers, but 
its. power did not extend beyond the sphere of simply promulgating and 
executing the royal mandates. After the appointment pfRaja SirT. Madhav 
Rao to the responsible post of the Dewan, tlie mode of administration, 
as appears from the Annual Report for the year 1873-74, was as under 

The heads of diflerent departments used to submit their papers to 
the Premier for his signature. In some important matters they consult- 
ed his ]yishes, prior to taking any final action. In matters touching the 
very vitals of the State, beset with insuperable difficulties, all the ministers , 
used’ to meet together in a council, and there discussed .those questions. 
All the Ministers were thus rendered jointly and severally liable for their 
actions. In matters of daily routine, the Maharaja was not consulted ;but 
all those cases in which, either extraordinary expenditure was involved, or 
which treated of political relations with the British Government, or in which 
the life and death of his subjects were ctincerncd, were referred to him for 
his orders. The Revenue Department was always under the control of 
the Maharaja. 

In 1869 Maharaja Tukaji Ra,o opened in his capital a Spinning and 
Weaving Factory, which having proved successful, he has in course of time 
added one more, which too, lias proved a profitable conceni to the State. All 
the cotton growing in Malwa and Nimar is for the most part consumed in 
these mills. The Maharaja derives considerable private profits from these 
transactions. 

H. H. Maharaja Tukaji Rao repaired to Calcutta to do homage to H. R. 
H. the Prince of Wales, on his visit bo India in the year • 1875. The Royal 
guest Was most cordially welcomed to the Maharaja s capital, which he 
visited on 9th March IS'FG. The Heir- Apparent to the British Throne, was 
there entertained with the display of a rustic dance performed by 300. Bhils 
and their wives. The Prince was so much delighted with the hilarity of these 
aborigines that /he is said to have humorously remarked that their dance 
was a sort of imitation of the European Ball system. 

The Maharaja also attended the Imperial Assemblage, held at Delhi!, 
by H.E. Lord Lytton, on the 1st of January 1877, in honor of the assump- 
tion by Queen Victoria of the august title of Empress of India; 
I’hc salute of 19 guns to which he was here-to-fore entitled was then raised 
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to 21 guns. He was also dignified with the title of the ‘^Counsellor of the 
Empress”. 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Tukaji Rao Holkar, G. C. S. I, breathed his last 
in 1886, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Shivaji Rao, the present 
Maharaja. Iii the month of June 1887, when* all England was merry over 
the Jubilee of H. M. Queen Victorias glorious reign, Maharaja Holkar 
proceeded to that country, to take part in the rejoicings. He was there | 
decorated, by H. G. M. the Queen Empress, with the insignia of a G. 

0. I E. The young Maharaja promises to be an intelligent and ener- 
getic ruler, inheriting all the ‘noble qualities of his worthy sire. He holds 
Judicial povyers.of life and death over his subjects, and is entitled to a 
salute of 21 guns, within the limits of his territory, and 19 .guns else- 
where. 

Genealogical tree. 

M^Clhar- Rao. 

Khanlle Rao. ( Killed before his father at the siege 
I * • of Khumbir near Dig. ) 

Mali Rao. (Insane, died nine months after his 
I accession. ) • 

Ahalya Bai. ( Widow of Khandc Rao, ) 

.1 

Tukaji Rao. 


Khasi Rao. Malhar Rao. Vithoji. Jeswant Rao. 


I 

Malhar Rao. 

Martand Rao. ( o-dopted, ^ 

Hari Rao. ( ^ cousin of Malhar Rao. ) 

Khandc Rao. obscure Zamindar, distant' 

I dy related to the reigning Holkar family- ) 

Tukaji Rao. (adopted,) 


Shivaji Rao. One son. ( died in July 1890« ) 

{ The present Maharaja. ) 

Residence : — Indore, Iiidore Agency ; Central India. 
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MEWAD. 

( Udaipur. ) 

Area.— 12,670 Sq. miles. Population.— 17,08,814. 

llevenue.— 37,50,000 rupees. 

Mewad is bounded on the north by Ajiiierc; by the States of Sirohiand 
Iranpura on the west ; on the south it touches the Agency of Mahi- 
Kantha in Gujarat, and the States of Dungarpur and Banswara ; while on 
the east are situated the Briti.sh encampment at N'eemuch, and a part of 
Malwa, as well as the territories under the sway of the Chief of Kota. The 
province of Marwad lies extended to its north-west ; while on its south- 
eastern boundary lie the domains owned by the ruler of Pratapgadh. 
The Native State of Bmidi covers its north-eastern frontier ; while further 
to its north-west lies the land of Merwara, a portion of which owns fealty 
to its suzerain, the rulers of Mewad, though its management rests with 
the British Governincnt. 

The fiimily from which the Ranas of Mewad claim their descent, is of a 
very ancient origin and great renown. They are Sisodiya Rajputs, sprung 
from the .senior brancli of the Sun-born race of the Kshatriyas. In days 
of yore, Mewad was held by the Mori Parmar Kings, who had their seat 
of Government at Chitod. From their hands, however, it was wrested, in 
728, by the celebrated Bappa Rawal, the heroic ancestor of the Sisodiyai. 
The history of this valiant prince and the ancient chivalrous stock from 
which he iuherit( ^ his heroic blood and martial qualities, is very romantic, 
and as an uollagg i .g intcreKst attachc.s to his tale, it is proposed to sketch 
the family history of the Ra.uas from remote antiquity down to the 
stirring events which marked the career of the mighty Bappa, 

First, on the throne of Ayndhya, sat Ikshvaku, the son of the Groat 
Manu,the progenitor of the Sun-born race, and his pious wife, Satrupa. From 
him descended a galaxy of great princes, whose names have been borne 
down tons on the wings of hune ; the most illustrious of them being the 
god-like Shn Ramcliandi’a, fifty -seventh in (,lcsc(.‘nt from the founder of 
the House. When Rama held the roya^ sceptre at Ayodhya, his faithful 
consort Sita, a paragon of feminine virtiu.'S and excellence, was carried away 
perforce by the powerful Lord of Lanka, Rawan, who was held up to general 
execration for his unbounded conceit and unbridled voluptiuaisnes.^. This 

19 
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bold outrage brought, in its train, the great invasion of the island and a 
fierce contest between the hostile factions. With the support of Hanumana, 
t^ie Valiant monkey demi-god, whose descendants are believed to occupy, at 
the present day, the throne of Porbundar, in Kathiawad, Rama succeeded 
in slaying Rawan and recovering his lost wife. The martial and strategic 
skill, and the chivalrous valour, which the youthful hero then displayed 
were superhuman; and his admiring subjects, struck with his extraordinary 
feats of strength, deemed him an incarnation of the Deity, and paid divine 
honours to him. To this day Rama is worshipped as an embodiment of 
the Divine Spark, delegated to accomplish the pious mission of slaying the 
demon, Rawan, and his vile associates. 

Lava, the eldest son of Rama , transferred his seat of government from 
Ayodhya* to Lahore, a town in the Panjab, which he founded on the banks 
of the Ravi. After the demise of Lava, several rulers occupied the throne 
of Ayodhya, and they may be passed over with a simple mention of their 
names. They were: — 

* lUjputi of various tribes ruled over Ayodhya after this period, aud they held sovereigDty 
there till the advent of the Mahomedan rule. Then it passed into the hands of the Maho* 
medan Emperors of Delhi. In 1724, when Mahomed Shah occupied the imperial Masnad^ 
and when the Empire under him was reduced to a mere skeleton of its former greatness, 
Shahadat Ali Khan, one of his Courtiers, thought of satisfying liis lust of power by making 
himself master of that district. After him, his nephew Safdar Jang, who was appointed a 
Snbedar of the province of Ayodhya, in about 1750 , assumed real independence and threw 
off the mask of even nominal subservience to the throne of Delhi. In 1765 Shuja-ud-Daulah, 
with the support of the British Government, ascended the gcit>d\ of Ayodhya. Of his descen- 
dant#, one even went so far as to assume the dignified title of the“Emperor of Oudh” in 
ISlO.Thesc Nawabs ruled with such severity over their subjects, that the British Paramount- 
Power was compelled to resort to the policy of annexation in connection with this State. 
Vazid AU Khan, the last of the Nawabs, was represented, by popular report, .to be very 
weak^ greedy, aud. voluptuous to ellcminacy. He even stooped to dance with common 
Nauch girl. On the 13th of February 1856 he was dethroned, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed to the British dominions. Va 2 i<l Ali Klyj,n was kept at Calcutta on a pension of 
Rs. 12,00,000 per annum. In 1857 when the great Mutiny broke out in the country the Begam 
of Oudh, who was very handsome and brave, dressed herself in male attire and raised 
the standard of revolt against the Paraipount Power. Her heroic attempts at regaining her 
lost independence were, however, soon crushed before another year was over. The 
Kawabs of Ouclh had their seat of government at Lucknow, and the city is still renowned 
for the architectural beauty of its public buildings— designed in the Saracen ie style . 
Ayodhya is now in a ruined state, and though it may be classed among the large cities 
of India, on account of its pristine grandeur and fame, it has no longer any pretensions 
to be r eally called as such. Old and dilapidated remains of its spacious halls and 
mansions, and its rich shrints, may still bo seen there. They have now become the 
hatmtaof the mendioant and the dervish. The city is thirty miles distant from £uokiiow. 
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1 Atitha. 

22 Viswasava. 

43 Barriketoo. 

2 Nissida. 

23 Prisenjita. 

44 Kretinjya. 

3 Nala or Nabha. 

24 Takhyac. 

45 Rininjya. 

4 Poondrika. 

25 Vrehidbak 

46 Sunjeha. 

5 Megdhunna. 

26 Vrehitvira. 

47 Sakya. 

6 Bala. 

27 Orookria. 

48 Soodipa. 

7 Suk 

28 Buchavrida. 

49 Sangala. 

8 Bajrnaba. 

29 Prithitveoma. 

50 Asaraunjila. 

9 Sojunsa. 

30 Bhannoo. 

51 Romika. 

10 Visitaswa. 

31 Sydeva. 

62 Soorita. 

11 Vidrita. 

32 Vrehidiswa. 

53 Soomitra. 

12 Hirnaba. 

33 Vahooman.. 

54 * 

It Poospaka. 

84 Priteekooswa. 

55 ♦ 

14 Soodursuna. 

35 Soopritika. 

56 ♦ 

15 Uggunvurna. 

36 Mu rode va. 

67 ♦ 

16 Seegra. 

37 Sonikhetra, 

58 ♦ 

17 Murroo. 

38 Pooshkura. 

59 Maharita. 

18 Prisisoota. 

39 Rekha. 

60 Antarita. 

19 Setsunda. 

40 Sootha. 

61 Achilsena. 

20 Amursunda. 

41 Umitrajita. 

62 Keneksen. 

21 Avaswana. 

42 Vrehitraja. 



*{ The names of five rulers after Sumitra have not yet come to light, ) 

This Kanaksena, who was sixty-third in descent from Lava, migrated 
to Gujarat, where he succeeded in deposing a Parmar chief, whose throne 
he usurped, m 144. He built the city of Voadnagar and established himself 
there. He was succeeded by Maharnadansena, Sudeta and Vijayasena on 
the Vadnagar gadi It was this Vijayasena, who founded the famous city 
of Vallabhipur t; and there are ample reasons to believe that Bhattaraka, a 
famous leader of forces, whose name is mentioned in old histories, must have 
been but a vom deplume of this very Vijayasena. After him, the throne of 
Vallabhipur was successively occupiedby Dharaseiia, Dronasinh, Dhruvasena, 
Dharapat, Gohasema,]: Dharasena ILShiladitya, Kharagraha, Dharasena III, 
Dhruvasena II, Dharasena IV, Dhruvasena III, Padinaditya, rdias Ivhara- 
graha II, Sevaditya aims Shiladitya 11, Haraditya ^hiladitya III, 

Suryaditya or Shiladitya IV, Soma ditya or Shiladitya V, and lastly by 
Shiladitya VI. 

fThe city waa in tlic vicinity of Vala, eighteen miles to the north-west of Bhavnagar, 
and its old remains are still visible, and are worth a 

tGolia;^ the chief of Vallabhi, had, it is narrated in Indian liistories, espoused a Persian 
princess a daughter of Noshirvau-the Shah of Persia. The mother of tlio bride was a daughter 
of Mares- the Christian Emperor of Const antinoph j Very probably this Goha was the very 
GoUasena mentioned above. 
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When Shiladitya VI was the reigning monarch at Vallabhipur, the 
country was invaded by hosts of foreign barbarians, and in the fierce 
struggle that ensued Shiladitya was mortally wounded and slain. 
Vallabhipur was razed to the ground by the fanatic zeal of the loes. The 
date of the sack of Vallabhipur is differently chronicled in various his- 
torical accounts that have come down to us ; some put it down in the year 
480 , while others bring it down to 524. When the head of Shiladitya was 
rolling in the dust on the blood-stained battle-field, his fiivourite consort, 
Pushpavati, had been absent on a pilgrimage to the sacred shrine of 
Amba, worshipped by the Hindus as th) Universal and Holy Mother. 
She thus escaped the general carnage that followed. S’ e was evreinte 
the time; so when the intelligence of the sad demise of In husband reached 
her, she betook herself to a cave in the nciglilnmiing hills, with a 
view to perpetuate the line of her lord, by protecting the feetus. There, in 
that mountain retreat, she gave birth to a son, whom she confided to the 
care of a Brahmin lady, at Vadnagar, byname Kamalavati. She left instruc- 
tions with her, to educate her ward in Sanskrit the language of the Brahmins- 
tnd also enjoined her to seek for him in marriage the hand of a Kshatriya 
damsel. Thus leaving motherly instructions for her infant son, Pushpa- 
vati mounted the funeral pyre, anxious to meet her departed lord. As the 
orphan prince was born in a secluded cave, Kamalavati gave him the 
appellation of Goho, or the cave-born. When he attained the age of 
ten, ho commenced his wanderings in the jungles of the Mahi Kantha, with 
the Bheels of Idar. With them he b(^Ciime a great favourite by his 
martial qualities and winning manners. They t^ven expressed their desire 
to see him crowned their king. The Blieel-chief pierced his own finger with 
his knifc,and with the blood thus extracted, made the auspicious red mark 
of royalty on Gohos forehead. From that day the youth was installed 
on the gadi of Idar. In the genealogy of the Idar chiefs given by Col. 
Tod, Goho appears asGopu or Grahaditya. Col. Tod relates that thisprince 
had to seek refuge in the woods of Bhandir. Ooha’s name served as a patro- 
nymic toJiis own son Nagaditya and his descendants, who W(>r(! all styl- 
ed after him Ghelote Kajputs. He was succeeded on the fiafli of Idar 
by Nagaditya, Bhagaditya, Devaditya, Asaditya, Khala Bhoja and Graha- 
ditya II. The last was al?o known by the name of Nagaditya H. Once, 
while he was hunting in the forest, the aboriginal Bheels assailed him all 
of a sudden, and he met with a violent death at their hands. The'citadel of 
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Idar passed once more into the hands of these predatory Bhils, The 
deceased prince left behind him an infant son of three years, who Was 
generally known by the name of Bappa. He was secretly removed by his 
mother, the Queen -Dowager, to the fortress of Bhandir, only a mile 
to the south-west of Jhalore, where he was placed under the protection 
of a Bhil chieftain. Shortly after, he was clandestinely removed to the 
wilds of Parasara, near the village of Nagda, situated about ten miles 
north of the site, where at the present day stands the gorgeous citadel of 
Udaipur. Bappa, when scarcely fifteen years old, Was retained as a feuda- 
tory Sirdar, in the service of the Mori Parmar Chief of Chitod in Mewad, 
who at once saw’ through, and appreciated, the intelligence and courage 
of the youth. He was, from his very birth, gifted with very high qualities 
both of head and heart, and his fame as a brave and adventurous young 
man, together with his influence, waxed daily at the court of Chitod. This 
provoked the jealousy of the hereditary nobles, who could not brook to vsee 
themselves thus surpassed by an upstart of doubtful origin. They made 
no secret of their ill-feeling towards Bappa, which they openly avowed, 
and throwing up their grants, they at last left the capital, as a sign of 
their disapprobation. Circumstances, however, compelled them to show 
him their respectful regards, and they eventually returned and looked 
upon him as th(ur chosen leader. 

By this time, Bappa had grown such a powerful personage in the 
State, that he now thought of .seizing upon Chitod: and with the assistance 
of the very nobles, who had, only recently, (juitted the fort actuated 
by feelings of envy and malice, he succeeded in deposing the Mori Parmar 
Chief, and himself ascended the throne of Mewad in 728. From this date, 
Bappa became tht' supreme ruler of Mewad, and he a>siiraed the high- 
sounding tftles of “ the Sun of the Hindus ” (Hindu Soorya) ‘‘ the preceptor 
of the princes (Raj (Jlooru),” and “the TTniversal coiujiieroi” ((Jhakra Warti). 

• After his accession to the throne, there reigned peace and tranquil- 
lity for a time, at Chitod but in 764 Bapj)a carried .his conquering 
arms, even so far as Persia, which hci then invaded. There he was 
slain in a bloody battle fought with the enemy. After his death, the 

* Chitod was wrested from the hands of Udai Sinli, a descendant of Bappa, in 1568 
by Emperor Akhar. His son Pratap Sinli, made Komnlmer the capital of Mewad, and 
ui 1586 he ^edeemed the country, which hia father had lost, and founded the city 
of Udaipur which is still the capital of Mewad, 
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gcuH of Mewad was successively occupied by Gubit, Bhoj, Shil silias 
Aparajit, Kala Bhoja, Bhartari-Bhatt, Agli Sinh, Samhayak and Khu- 
man. The last of those monarchs ascended the throne in 812. During 
his regime the country was invaded by swarms of Mahomedan free- 
booters from Jabiilistan ; but they were all put to rout and thoir leader 
Mahomed was captured by the valiant prince. Khuinan expired in 836, and 
the subsequent history of Mewad, for the next three centuries, remains, to 
this day, buried in blank oblivion. Nar Waha.n,Shakti Kumar, Nar Warma, 
Kirti Warma, Bairad, Vair Sinh, Vijaya Sinh, Ari Sinh, Chand Sinh, 
Vikram Sinh, Khem Sinh, Samat Sinh, Kuman Sinh, Mathan Sinh, Padam 
Sinh, Jai Sinh, Tej Sinh, and Samar Sinh successively occupied the Mewad 
throne. The last, Samar Sinh, who v/nson the r/adi of Chitod in the 12th 
century, was born in 1150, and his hand was sought in marriage by a sister 
of Prithiraj Chauhan, the last of the Rajput kings of Delhi. In 1102, 
when the hosts of Prithiraj Chauhan, and Shahab-ud-Din Ghori-the Shah 
of Gliiznee~were joined in a battle-aiTay on the banks of the Kagar, 
Samar Sinh led the Rajputs to the attack. For three days he fought 
with the courage of a lion, and fighting, he fell on the field rolling 
in a pool of blood. In him Prithiraj lost the main stay of his army, and 
all hopes of victory vanished with the departed hero. Samar Sinh left 
behind him three sons to mourn his loss, while the oldest or the fourth 
prince shared his fathers fate on the same ill-fated plains, while fighting 
with the Mahomedans. His second son owned the jagir of Boeder ; and the 
third had placed himself at the head of the Goorkhas, of which tribe ho had 
beeu the founder. The last and the youngest prince, Karan, who was then 
only an infant, was, therelbre, sidected by the Sirdars as th('ir lord and the 
gadi of Chitod was entrusted to him. Tlie mother of this boy-prince, how- 
ever, who was a veiy clever and spirited woman, administered Ml the affiiirs 
of the State on behalf of this rol faineant. This gifted woman was endowed 
with such a singularly courageous heart that when Kiitub-ud-Din,the Goolaiu 
Emperor of Delhi ( 1206-1210 ), invaded her territories, she fought with 
extraordinary valour on the plains of Amber, and, in the fight, fidlcd the 
heads of many a Moslora from tlreir blood-stained trunks. The Emperor 
himself was w’ounded in that strntr<do. 

Karan, on attaining the age of majority, took up the reins of govern- 
ment in his own hands and ruled with ability. When ho died, his son, 
Mahapa, the heir-apparent to the throng, was residing at his maternal home ; 
and taking advantage of his absence, the son-in-law of Karan, who was the 
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Chief of Jhalore, placed bis own child on the ffodt of Chitod, a,fber slaying the 
principal Ghelotc leaders, who opposed his usurpation. When the news of this 
outrage reached the ears of Rahapa* Karan s nephew, who was then ruling 
over Sindh, he marched at the head of a large army, and invested Chitod in 
the year 1211. He drove away the JhalorC Chief, and seized the insignias of 
royalty for himself When Rahapa ruled over Mcwad, he had often to 
measure his strength with the Mahomedans, whom he encountered on many 
a field of battle. He was a prince, at once brave and intelligent ; and it was 
he, who changed the name of his race from Ghelote to Sessodiya* and the 
title of the monarch from Rawal to Rana. These titles have come down to 
his descendants, and are enjoyed by them, to the present day. 

For twenty-eight years, Rana Jiabapa occupied the gadioi the Sessodi- 
yaa, and he expired in 1239 . Narpati, Dinkar, Yush Karan, Nag Pal, Puran 
Pal, Prithvi Pal, Bhun Sinh, Bhaumya Sinh, and Jay Sinh, next came 
to the throne in due course of time. Of the nine Ranas, who thus successive- 
ly rose to that high position, during a period of 36 years after Rahapa’s 
demise, from 1239 to 1275, no less than six lost their precious lives in the 
Holy war, that they waged and carried on with great vigour against the 
Mahomedans, with a view t o ('A[)el them from the sacred shrines of Benares 
and Allahabad, held in higli esbeion by the religious Hindus. 

The names of the Uifferont c]aii.s arc always derived from some memorable action of 
their founders. Thus, the royal fainiiy of Oudeypoor, the Sesoudias, owe their name to the 
following legend: -• 

One day, one of the Ranas was hunting, with his nobles, in the plains of Meywar, when 
by accident he swallowed a large fly; which, lodging in his stomach, caused Iiim so much suf- 
fering that he wished to put an end to himself. Rut a fakir presented himself and offered to 
cure the Rana ; and having, unobserved, cut off the tip of a cow’s ear, the holy man wrapped 
it ill a piece of linen, tied a piece of string to it, and made the Rana sw’allow it. This bait 
having reached his stomach, the fly took hold of it instinctively, and w'as easily dra'"'’* out. 
The prince, however, insisted on knowing the means employed ; and the fakir, driven nto a 
corner, at length told the terrible secret. Upon hearing that a part of tlie sacred animal Ims 
thus passed his lips, the Rana was in consternation. He felt himself unworthy of living after 
such a crime. Accordingly he cleteriniried to put an end to his existence, purifying his lips 
by swallowing molted lead. 8urronnded by his weeping courtiers the prince took the vase 
^ith a firm hand, and emptied it at a draught ; but, 0 miracle of the gods! the liquid metal 
passed his lips without burning them, having been transformed into deliciously cool water 
in his mouth. Recognising the divine protection in this wonderful transformation, the Rana 
and his tribe took the name of .^es'oudia, derived from the substantive #S’ee.?a(lead).Some rival 
^ibes pretend, it is true, that this name is derived from sessaia hare), and that it was given to 
this tribe because its warriors one day abandoned the pursuit of the enemy to hunt a hare 
^hich had crossed their path. ' You see that puna are in vogue even among the Rajpoots.” 
houU Rousielet’s India and its Native Princes, new edition 1888, pp. 156-57# 
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In 1275 Rana Lakhamsi ascended the throne of his fathers at Chitod. 
It was during his reign that. Alla-ud-Din Khilji invaded Mewad; but the 
brave Rajputs of Mewad offered a stubborn resistance to the invading army 
and succeeded in driving the Emperor back to Delhi. Once more, in 1303 
the rapacious Moslem assailed Chitod ; but the motive which induced him 
to take up arms against the war-like Rajputs, on this occasion, was very 
different. Padmani, the wife of Bhimsi, the Rana’s uncle, was, as her name 
very aptly signified, superlatively handsome ; and the licentious Moslem, 
apprised of her extraordinary beauty, wished to admit her into his own 
seraglio at Delhi. Alla-ud -Din devised many a trick and laid various plans 
to catch only a glimpse of the beaming and shining face of that fair Raj- 
putani ; but when he was foiled in all his attempts, he finally sent an ulti- 
matum to Lakhamsi, to the effect that their ruin was inevitable, if they 
did not soon allow him to have a look at their Queen of Beauty, even through 
the medium of a mirror. Pudmani, in order to avert the threatened catastro- 
phe, agreed to gratify the Emperor’s morbid craving ; but the wily monarch, 
while returning to his camp, from the palace, after gratifying his curiosity, 
laid violent hands on Bhimsi and made him prisoner. The Emperor’s demand 
now waxed very high, and as the price of Bhimsi’s liberty, he asked for the 
surrender of his virtuous wife. The guilt of the crafty Moslem sufficed to 
throw the whole of Chitod into a fit of consternation and angry excitement. 
Padmani, who had thus become the ‘"apple of discord,” besides being a brave 
and spirited Rajputaiii, was also a woman, full of wisdom and resource. 
The Thakarauee summoned the principal Rajput heroes and communicated 
to them a novel scheme which she had devised for the deliverance of her 
husband. In accordance with the plan thus formulated, an intimation was 
sent to Alla-ud-Din, that on the day he withdrew from his entrenchments 
the fair Padmini would be surrendered to him, attended with her maids of 
honour. On the day, thus fixed, for raising the siege no less than 700 rich 
palanquins and litters were got ready in the Rajput camp . In each was 
seated one of the brave.st of the heroes armed cap-a-pie, who was borne on 
the shoulders of six armed men dressed in the guise of litter porters. Thus 
equipped, the whole cavalcade was ushered into the Imperial Camp ; and 
just when they liad gained the centre, the Rajput chieftains sprang to their 
feet, and with drawn swords in their hands, they fell upon the confused 
mob of the Mahomedan army. The Rajputs gave them no quarter, and th€ 
brave Moslems were mowed down without mercy. Aila-ud-Din thj^a out-ma- 
nceuvred, managed to effect his escape to Delhi, and Bhimsi who wag now 
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liberated, was brought back in triumph to Chitod.The ever resolute Alla-ud- 
Din, however, was not a man to be daunted at such reverses of fortune ; and he, 
for the third time, marched upon Chitod, at the head of a formidable army. 
The hostile forces fought with desperate valour, and in both the carnagie 
was immense. Of the twelve sons of Lakhamsi, so many as eleven lost their 
heads, while fighting with patriotic zeal, in the cause of their country; the 
twelfth and the last prince Ajay Sinh, who alone survived the slaughter, 
was, with great difficulty, prevailed upon by the Rina and his chief court- 
iers to fly to Kelvada. The scene on the battle-field was simply harrowing. 
The chivalrous Rajputs, clad in their saffron robes, fought wiih desperate 
valour against fearful odds ; and they were prepared to contest, with their 
foes, every inch of ground under them, till the last drop of blood flowed in 
their veins. Within the walls of tlic fortress their faithful wives, the 
Ranees and ’ the Thakaranees, preferred death to sure captivity and 
pollution at the hands of the Moslem infidels, which would inevitably follow 
in the train of their proud victory. To escape such a degradation and to 
preserve the bed of their lords unsullied, they lighted the funeral pyre 
within the great subterranean recesses of the palace, and mounting the 
pile, put an end to their pure lives, with their chastity intact. With reckless 
despair, the Rana and his chieftains, who were prepared to sell their lives 
dearly, led the forlorn hope, and rushing into the midst of the enemy, were 
cut down to a man. Then alone, was AHa-ud-Din enabled to enter the desert- 
ed halls of desolate Chitod. 

Ajay Sinh, who alone had survived the bloody disaster, by being sent 
away to Kelvada, now became the Rana of Mewad. During his reign he 
had to face a new and powerful foe in the person of the valiant Moonj, 
whom the Rana succeeded in repulsing with great slaughter. The Rana 
urged his two sons to chase the retiring foe, and exhorted them to sever 
the head of Moonj and lay it at his feet, if they had true royal blood rim- 
iiing in their veins. None of them, however, had the heart to undertake 
the perilous task, and they held down their heads in shame. Hamir, the 
Rana s nephew, was, however, spirited enough to take up the gauntle’t, and he 
instantly set out on his mission. lie marched against Moonj, and fulfilling 
his vow, he eventually succeeded in cutting off the head of the foe, which he 
brought as his trophy, and he modestly placed it at his uncle s feet. The Rana 
upbraided his cowardly and worthless sons, and heaped upon them oppro- 
brious tairtits. One of them, stung to the quick at this disgrace, put an end 
^0 his wretched life by committing suicide ; while the other left for Duu- 

20 
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gaTpur, where he set up an independent principality for himself. One of 
his descendants proceeded to the Deccan, and the illustrious Shivaji, the 
founder of the Maratha Empire, is said to have descended from this branch 
of the Kshatriya family.^ 

Rana Ajay Sinh breathed his last in 1310 ; and was succeeded by 
his nephew, the gallant Hamir, on the gadi of Kelvada. After the Ma- 
homedan conquest of Chitod, the Emperor had appointed one Maldeo, 
a Rajput Sirdar of Jhalore, as the Suba of Chitod. Maldeo longed to 
fee his own daughter wedded to Hamir, who was popularly regarded as 
being born of the purest blood among the Sessodiyas, and as the bravest 
of the Rajputs. Accordingly he sent the emblematic cocoanut-the har- 
binger of wedlock~to Hamir, which the latter thankfully accepted. Hamir 
repaired to Chitod with 500 retainers, and there he was joined in matri- 
mony with the daughter of Maldeo, After the nuptials, when the bride 
and the bridegroom were left alone, to enjoy the sweets of the honeymoon, 
the girl revealed her past history to her lord, and acquainted him with 
the fact that she had already been married in her infancy, and that 
hei" late husband had since then died. It was a widow, therefore, that Ha- 
mir had just wedded ; but she besought him not to lose heart, or be sad 

*SAjjaa Sinh was thirteenth in descent from the prince, who had departed for Dun* 
garpur, as said above. He repaired to Bijapur, in the Deccan, where the Padshaha, pleased 
with his faithful and meritorious services, bestowed upon him the district of Mudhol, compris . 
ing atMut 84 villages, with the title of the Raja. The famous Shivaji was born in his line, and 
in 1664 he founded the Maratha kingdom in the south with Eaegadh as its capital. ShahU| 
the grandson of Shivaji, removed the seat of government from Raegadh to Satara in 1708. 
He was succeeded on the gadi of Satara by Ramaraj and by Shahu II. The latter was, in 
1801, deprived of his throne at Satara by his minister Baji Rao Peshwa, who, also, made 
his master a prisoner. Shahu died in captivity, and his two sons were also captives in the 
hands of the faithless minister. The elder Bala Saheb ( Pratap Sinh ) was restored to liberty 
by the British Government, and raised to his ancestral gadi of Satara, on the 25th of Sept* 
ember 1819. He was also asked to enter into terms of alliance with the Paramount Power, by 
virtue of which, he was also granted an appandage yielding an annual income of Rb 1,400,000. 
This territory lay between the Neera and the Varna streams ; and in the east it 
penetrated the regions of Pandhurpur and Bijapur in the shape of a wedge, Balasaheb 
was, afterwards, suspected of treason, and for his mischievous and traitorous designs 

Was deposed and kept at Benares as a state prisoner. The gadi next descended to 
Ids younger brother Appasaheb, on the 5th September 1838. In 1849, App** 
•aheb died childless, And Satara was annexed to the British dominions. Rajaram* 
the adopted son of the deceased-was silenced with a pension of Rs. 50,000 a year. 
SThtts terminated the elder branch of the line, founded by the great Shivaji; the 
jnnior branch is still represented by the chiefs ef Kolhapur. Shambhaji, the son of 
Rajnram, who was the second son <?f Sivaji’s son Shambhaji, founded the Kolhapnf 

which is at present presided over ^y\ Shahu Raja. 
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over ftn occurrence, which was irrevokable, for in the knot there was no 
untying. She, however, assured him that with her assistance he would be 
able to recover Chitod in no time ; and Harair was thus reconciled to his 
lot. He asked Maldeo to surrender to him the person of one Jal, a son of an 
old civil functionary in the State, and he was instantly handed over to 
Hamir. The Rana then returned to Kelvada, with his consort, by whom 
he had one son of the name of Khetsi. When the new-born prince was 
one year old, he was carried by the Ranee to Chitod, to be presented at 
the shrine of the tutelary deity, and to receive divine blessings. During 
this tour, she was accompanied by Jal, the officer in attendance, who ^used 
his great influence with the garrison of Chitod and gained it over to his 
side. At this critical juncture, Maldeo was absent from the capital, being 
engaged in a war with the Mer tribe. Taking advantage of the viceroy's 
absence, Hamir marched upon Chitod and forced his entry within the 
walls of the city. When intelligence of this disaster reached the ears of 
Mahomed, the Taghalak Emperor of Delhi, his rage knew no bounds ; and 
to vindicate the glory of the imperial arms, he advanced, with the elite 
of his army to recover Chitod from the hands of the Rajput. The gallant 
Hamir, at the head of his brave warriors, instantly marched forth to receive 
the approaching Moslem, and the two armies came face to face, on the 
plains of Gingoli. The onslaught of Hamir was irresistible, and he vigorous- 
Jy pressed the imperial troops from all sides. The Mahomedans could not 
withstand the attack, and were defeated with great slaughter. Emperor 
Mahomed, himself, was taken prisoner, and, for three months, was kept under 
restraint in the fortress of Chitod. He was liberated only when he agreed 
to pay, for his ransom, a sum of 50 lakhs of rupees with one hundred ele- 
phants, and also to cede the districts of Ajmere, Ranasthambhore, Nagore 
and Suisopur to the Rana of Mewad. Vanveer, the son of Maldeo, the late 
viceroy, accepted service under Hamir, who conferred upon him several grants 
of ;agftr. During Hamir s regime the boundaries of Mewad were greatly 
extended by foreign conquests, and many powerful chiefs were brought 
under his yoke by his indefatigable efforts in the cause of his country. 

. In 1365 Rana Hamir was carried away from this world, by the cruel 
hand of Dej^th ; and he was succeeded on the gadi of Chitod, by his son 
Khetsi. He added new territories to his realm, and Mandalgadh, Dassore, 
and other fifty six districts, which he conquered, were also annexed to the 
dominions of Mewad. The Mahomedan Emperor of Delhi, again, sent a 
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large army under the command of otie Humayun, for the seizure of Chitod, 
and the Rana had to fight a pitched battle with them on the plains of 
Bakrole. The Moslems were put to flight and suffered a crushing defeat ; 
Humayun, however, escaped with his life. Khetsfs hand was sought in 
marriage by the daughter of the Hada chief of Bundi, and when their 
nuptials were about to be celebrated, the Rana was stabbed in the heart 
by the knife of a vile assassin. 

• When the life of Khetsi was thus ignominiously cut short, Lakha mount- 
ed the gadi of the Ranas at Chitod. He instantly subjugated the moun- 
tainous region of Merwada, and levelled to the ground the old fortress of 
Vairatgadh, in the vicinity of which, however, he erected a new hill fort of 
the name of Beder. When Lakha had grown old, and his hair had become 
grey with age, an embassy of marriage was announced at his court ; and 
they brought the symbolical cocoam.it as an offer of m:irri*:)ge for Chand, the 
Rana 8 son, from Ranaraal, the son of the Raja of Marwad, on behalf of his 
Bister. The bridegroom-elect was absent from the court when the cocoanut 
was placed at the Rana s feet ; whereupon, the aged Lakha, fondly caress- 
ing his grey moustaches, laughingly observed:- “ I am sure, you never 
propose to offer such little play things for a snow-white beard like mine. ” 
Chand, on coming to the court, was apprised of the jesting reply his aged 
father had returned to that messenger of Hymen ” from Marwad ; and he 
declined to accept the matrimonial offer, as he saw, that his old fxther. 
also craved the hand of the fair damsel for himself The Rana exerted all 
his efforts to overcome his sense of delicacy and exhausted all his powers 
of persuasion to induce his son to accede to the proposed alliance, but Chand 
was resolute and prepared to sacrifice all his tender longings to those of 
his venerable father. The aged Rana, at last, agreed to accept the bride, 
in marriage, for himself, if Chand, on his part, undertook to renounce all 
his birth-right to the throne of Chitod, and offer no resistance to the accession 
of any prince, born of the new marriage. The dutiful Chand, thereupon, 
swore by the holy Ekalinga( the tutelary deity ),aiid promised to withhold 
all his claims to the ancestral gadi, in favour of the infjtnt heir, that might 
be born of the union. Lakha, accordingly, closed in with the offer of 
marriage, and was wedded to the bride of Marwad. A son was born of tha 
wedlock, who was named MokalSinh by his father. When the young prince 
was five years old, the aged Rana thought of visiting the sacred shrine of 
Allahabad, and passing the last days of his life there in peace and pious 
ooftteinplatiou of Ood. On that occasion^NLakha, with a view to ascertain if 
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Ohand still adhered to his old vow, asked him as to what estates were to 
be allotted te the young Mokal Sinh. The shrewd prince was at once able to 
fathom the secret emotions that were surging up in the inmost recesses of 
the heart of his old father, and he readily replied that the throne of Mewad 
was to fall to Mokal Sinh’s share, and that he himself would willingly serve 
him as his vassal. With a solemn oath, Chand plighted his word of honour, 
that he would ever abide by his pledge, and the old king was satisfied. 
Mokal Sinh was duly crowned, and the aged Rana retired into solitude at 
Allahabad. To recompense Chand, for the noble sacrifice he had thus made 
for his younger brother, to whom their aged father was rather unjustifiably 
partial, it was agreed on that occasion, that the first seat of honour in the 
State should always be reserved for Chand, and that all the sanads of grants to 
the vassals of the crown were always to bear, in future, the mark of the lance, 
which was the symbol of Chand and his descendants, by way of counter- 
signature, to be added on to the sign-manual of the Rana. 

For a time, Chand was at the helm of affairs, and carried on the adminis- 
tration on behalf of the infant Rana.^ As the suspicion of the Queen- 
Mother, however, was aroused at this, Chand left Mewad and repaired to 
Mandoo. At the time of his departure he commended the gadi of the Sesso- 
diyas to the care of the Regent-Mother, and solemnly adjured her to protect 
its rights and privileges. Shortly after this, Ranmal, the prince of Marwad 
and the maternal uncle of the young Rana, accompanied by a band of 
Rathores, came over to Chitod, and assumed the reins of government in his 
own hands. With his infant nephew, Mokal Sinh, in his lap, he himself 
began to take his seat on the royal throne, and issued royal mandates in 
his own name. The Queen-Dowager remonstrated with her brother, but 
Ranmal heeded her not. At last she sent word to Chand, asking him to 
come to her relief and save the honour of the Sossodiyas. The chivalrous 
prince gave a ready response tothj call, an I hastening to Chitod, hunted 
out all the Rathoro intruders, killed Ranmal and rescued the gadi of the 
Ranas from all imminent peril. 

In 1419 Mokal Sinh was assassinated, and his place was taken by 
Rana Kuinbhoji on the gadi of Chitod. It was this Rana who erected 32, 
out of the 84, strongholds of Mewad. Kumbhoji, however, was as profligate 
w he was brave, and was ever steeped into the vortex of dissipation. The 
princess of Jhalawad,who had been affianced to the Rathore chief of Marwad, 
Was carried away perforce by Kumbhoji, who brought her to Chitod. The 
slight thus offered to the throne of Marwad was, however, not to be 
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calmly put up with by the fiery Rathores, who marched with a large 
army to Chitod, to retaliate the indignity and punish the insolent 
Bana. Kumbhoji, who was far from being a coward, instantly routed the 
invaders in a pitched battle, and forced them to retire. In 1440 Kumbhoji 
had to oppose the combined forces of the Mahomedan Subas of Gujarat 
and Malwa;buthe succeeded in defeating them both and in capturing 
Mahomed, the valiant Subahdar of Malwa. In memory of this glorious victory, 
the Rana raised a huge and beautiiul triumphal pillar on the citadel of 
Chitod, which still exists to the present day. Images of heroic and warlike 
Rajputs and chivalrous Rajputanees were elegantly carved bn the pillar, but 
they have been, subsequently, disfigured by the fanatic Moslem invaders of 
later days. Rana Kumbhoji was himself a lover of the Poetic Muse, and had 
married the pious Mirabai, the famous poetess of Gujarat. 

In 1469 Rana Kumbho was treacherously murdered by his own son, Udo; 
the parricide was induced to perpetrate the horrible deed by base motives 
of lofty ambition. He seized upon the gadi of Chitod for himself ; but the 
unnatural wickedness of his conduct provoked widespread discontent 
amongst the nobles of the court, who looked upon his infamous deed with 
feelings of undisguised censure. Prince Raemal, another son of the deceased 
Rana, who, owing to his irascible temperament, had been driven into exile, 
was now called back, and all the courtiers joined in deposing the murderous 
XJdo, and placing Raemal on the throne thus vacated by him (1474). Udo, 
thereupon, sought refuge at the Imperial Court of Delhi, and stooped to offer 
the hand of his own daughter in marriage to the Moslem Emperor, Bahlol 
Lodi, on his undertaking to send an expedition to Me wad and restore the 
gadi of Chitod to him. But how inscrutable are the ways of Providence ! As 
if Nature herself came down to the rescue of Mewad, to spare her from such 
an infimy — for no Mewad princess has ever been wedded to an infidel — a 
flash of lightning struck the wretched father down to the ground, the moment 
he came out of the Imperial presence, and left him lifeless on the spot. 
During Raemal’s regime, the Moslems of Malwa waged an interminable 
war with the Rana’s men, and in the skirmishes both the hostile factions 
lost hundreds of bravo and daring souls. Raemal had three sons — Sanga, 
Prithiraj and Jaymal. The life of Sanga was once attempted by his brother 
Prithiraj, who ran after him v^ith a murderous weapon. Through the kind 
and timely intercession of their uncle Siirajmal, Sanga escaped with 
his life. He, however, received five wounds on his body and hfe eye was 
pierced through by the pointed steel of an arrow. 
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Eana Raemal expired in 1609, and his eldest son, Sanga, was crowned 
as the next Rana. During his reign, the Moslem troops of Delhi and Malwa 
invaded the dominions of Mewad from time to time ; but they were 
warmly received on all occasions by the Rana, who confronted them at 
the head of an army, cgnsisting of eighty thousand horse, seven feudatories, 
nine Raos, one hundred and four Sirdars, enjoying the rank of Rawals, 
and five hundred elephants. The Mahomedans of Delhi and Malwa were 
beaten back with great loss on so many as eighteen occasions, and victory 
appeared as if chained to the standard of Sanga. On -the 16th of March 
1528, a great battle was fought on the plains of Biana, two miles from 
Kamwa, between the Mahomedans, led by Baber, the great founder of 
the Mughal Empire, and the Rajputs, who had joined the Rana's standard. 
At the outset the vigorous onslaught of the Rajputs, the Mahomedans 
could not withstand, and their ranks were effectively broken ; but internal 
jealousies and mutual animosities in the camp of the Rajput confederates 
worked their total ruin. RaiSinh, a Rajput Sirdar of the Tuar family, proved 
faithless, and deserting the Rajput ranks, treacherously joined the army 
of Baber. The Moslems, thus reinforced, renewed the fight with fresh vigour, 
and Sanga, who fought with desperate courxge, was at last forced to sound 
a retreat. During the engagement the Rana performed feats of valour, and 
seemed t6 court death by rushing into the thickest of the fight ; his body 
was entirely covered over with ghastly wounds, but he appeared to bear a 
charmed life, for wherever he went he succeeded in spreading carnage and 
confusion in the ranks of the enemy. But the day seemed to go against him 
and his own line of brave warriors was excessively thinned by the ceaseless 
slaughter. Rawal Udai Sinh of Dungarpur with his 200 brave Rajputs, Ratan 
Sinh of Salumbar with his 300 valiant Chandavats, Raemal, the prince of 
Marwad, Ramdas, the Rao of Songadh, Ujho, the Jhala chieftain, Gokaldas 
Parmar, and the Chauhan Sirdars, Manek Chand and Chundrabhan, with 
many other gallant Raj puts- the flower of the race -were amongst the slain. The 
Rana sought refuge in the neighbouring hills of Aravali, and there he solemn** 
ly swore never to enter Chitod, unless he gained a victory over th^ follow- 
ers of Islam. But the pledge was not destined to be fulfilled ; the 
Raua^s life was cut short by the hands of a vile miscreant, who adminis- 
tered poison to him, when he was encamped at Basava, in 1530. Sanga 
had passed his entire life on the plains of battle, and his whole body was 
covered ovter by scars of wounds received during the fight. His eye had 
been pierced through by the arrow of his brother, Prithiraj ; he had lost 
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one arm while fighting with the Lodi Emperor of Delhi, he was maimed 
by the loss of- one leg which was shattered by a bullet ; and his limbi 
presented in all so many as eighty scars produced by sword-cuts, and by 
ipears and javelins, that were thrust into his body. 

The throne, rendered vacant by the death of Sitnga, was next occupied 
by Prince Ratna. Like his heroic father, he also delighted in bivouacking 
on the open field and choosing the plains of battle for his capital. One 
remarkable trait in his character was that he had determined to fight the 
enemy, with the caatle-gatos of Chitod always open. Rntna lost his life in 
1535, while fighting with Surajmal, the Rao of Bundi. Up to that time, 
not a single acre of Mewad’s dominions was ever lost by R^etna or any of hiti 
predecessors, 

Ratna was succeeded on the gadi of Chitod by his brother, Vikrama- 
jeet. The Rana was passionate, irascible and vindictive, and this embittered 
his relations with the nobles of the court, and estranged the hearts of his 
Bubjeetd. The weak monarch was once surprized by Bahadur Shah, the 'king 
of Gujarat, who, taking advantage of such a juncture, came up to Mewad 
by forced marches, and with a large army invaded the province. The 
Rana ^oftered but poor resistance, and was driven out from his capital, 
and the city of Chitod fell into the hands of the victors. Shortly after, 
Humayun, the Mughal Emperor of Delhi, hastened to his succour, and 
driving Bahadur Shah away, restored the Rana to his gadi at Chitod. The 
Rana, however, gained no salutary lesson from these misfortunes. As 
before, he continued frequently to behave in a way, calculated to wound 
the feelings of his brave cavaliers and alienate their sympathies. The nobles, 
at last, took recourse to severe and hard measui'cs, and with one accord they 
deposed the Rana. The wife of Rana Sanga had given birth to a posthum- 
ous son, by name Udai Sinh, upon whom fell the choice of the nobility 
for succession. He was, however, quite an infant, and arrangements were 
made to place Vanveer on the throne, as the Regent, during the minority 
of the Rana. Vanveer was the natural son of Prithiraj, the brother of Sanga. 
When these court intrigues were going on at the capital, the murder of 
Vikramajeet, the dethroned Rana, was rumoured about the town. Odub 
source of probable danger was thus removed ; but the ambitious Vanveer 
Still apprehended that, he would be deprived of the seals of office and 
would lose the control of State affairs on Udai Sinh's attaining •the age of 
majority, Brooding over such thoughts, the heartless Vanveer designed to 
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' take thfe life 0jF the ybiihg prince, who was then only six years old. Once whife 
the young jDrince was confidently ireposing in hife cr^adle in the nursery, the 
wicked VanVeer set out for the palace, with a drawil sword in his hand, 
intent upon murdering him in cold blood. The faithful nuhse, who attended 
ifpon her royal ward^ on being a]^prised of the evil intentions of Vanveer, 
readily substituted her own child for the infant prince in the cradle; and 
stealing out from the p^ilacc before Vanveer approached, she succeeded in 
secretly effecting the removal of the young Udai Sinh from the castle to a 
distaM place of security. Vanveer entered the pafece and stabbed the nurse’s 
child, mistaking him for the infant Rana. The devoted nurse carried Udai 
Sinh to the of Dungerpur, who oxpressetJ his willingness to afford 

shelter to the scion of the Mewad house * blit he dreaded the evil conse- 
tpiences that might follow the disclosure, and added that, if the intelligence 
of his harbouring them reached the eais of Vanveer, his fate would simply be 
disastrous. Thus discouraged, the. hemic nurse thence conveyed the prince to 
Komuliner, where she placed him in the lap of one Asha Sha, the chief mer- 
chant and headman of the Jain comnuinity, »She entroMted him to take all 
possible care of her young charg('. and promised handsomely to repay in 
future all his prescuit sorviee.s ; ])ut tlui timid Asha Sha was by no means 
anxious to invite mx)!). his head the dire consequerieos of Vanvee]'’s dis- 
pleasure. He was hesitating, when the merchants mother soon set him right 
by reminding him of the <lictates of their religion, which enjoined them 
ever to afford shelter to the distix'ssed in their advcj'sity. This appeal to the 
merchant’s conscience had the desired effect, and tlie young Udaya was 
thus fccurely lodged in the house of the Jain, Asha Sha. A few days after, 
theRaoof Sonagadh happened to arrive at the house of the merchant, 
where his eyes fell upon Udai Sinh. From the physiognomy and the general 
denleanour of the boy, the Rao at once coilcliulcd that the lad could never 
have been a Jain by birth, but must have been born of aKshatriya mother. 
The nurse had also conveyed to the Sirdars the intelligence of the young 
prince’s safety at KomuliUer; and the Rao at once recognised the boy to be 
no other than the young Rana Udai Sinh. All the courtieits of Chitod, there- 
upon, assembled at the place, and making the techa, or the red mark of 
royalty^ on his forehead, issued a proclamation, declaring Udai Sinh to be 
the Crowned monarch of Mewad. When Vanveer learnt all this, he instantly 
commenced preparations to offer them stubborn resistance ; but the nobles, 
at last, GCunpelled him to leave the capital, whence he fled towards the 
Deccan . 

21 
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RanaUdaiSinh ascended the throne at the age of 11 in 1541. Advancem 
.years, however, was not attended with a conesponding development of either 
martial or mental capacities in the new Rana, who proved eminently worth- 
less for the exalted station to which he had been raised. In his reign, Akbar, 
the great Mughal Emperor of Delhi, led his army against the stronghold of 
Chitod, on two different occasions. In the first assault the Rana’s concubine 
fought with inasculiTie valour, and beat back the Mahomedan army with extra- 
ordinary courage. Akbar, iiowevm*, was not to be put off with such a rebuff; 
he kept the field and soon assumed warlike opiu'ations against Mewad, at 
the head of his corps cV elilc. Dis next attempt provaal more successful. The 
Rana, in his embarrassment, like a veritable coward, thought of abandoning 
Chitod : but the gallant Rajputs presimted a bold front to the Imperial 
troops, which cost them many a nobh' soul. The Rajputs closed their ranks, 
and with one accord resolved to die at their posts before yielding one inch 
of the ground under tlnmi. When the chief of Saloomber fell, the command 
of the Mewad army devolved on the youthful Fubtah of Kelvada . Futtah 
was then only sixteen, y<'t his mother, fair as a gud(le.ss, exliorU'd him to 
put on the salfrun robe and die in the; cause of his country. When the gal- 
lant Futtah entered llie lists, his y‘'ung brid(‘, too, armed with a lauce, bore 
him company on the plains of battle. Aliis? will this degvmerate age of our.s 
ever give birth to such chivalrous Rajputs, such patriotic inothers, and 
such faithful and devoted brid(‘s. The ))rosp(.‘ct is gloomy. Eight thousand 
youthful Rajputs, the liowc'r of tlaur i‘ac(‘, clad in saffron ve.'^ts, followed their 
young leader; the gates of tlie citadel were flung o])en, and the sturdy cham- 
pions of the liberty of Mewad out, c'red the field of battle. The contest grew 
fierce ; the Rajputs wen^ figliting with tlu3 courage of despair. Bards and 
Chavans chauuted martial hymns uf their ancient valour and sang warlike 
odes and ditties. Peals of war-erics ami shouts of agony rent the firmament; 
the sound of kettle-drums, conch-shells and biigh's filled the air; the swords 
of the brave flaslied like bglitning, and cibxs of ‘ Kill, ’ ‘ Strike, ’ la^verber- 
ated from one end of the field to the other. Torrents of blood were singing 
round heaps of mangled coipses, and the field piesented a weird appear- 
ance . The Rajputs were lighting at fearful odds ; and as the po})ular 
adage goes: — ^ Two are more than a match for one,’ they found themselves 
outnumbered by overwhelming odds . Their army numbered eight thou- 
sand only, while the Imperial troops consisted of countless numbers. The 
battle lasted long, but ultimately the Rajputs, who were merely a hand- 
ful in number, made a reckless and desperate sally on the advance-guard 
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of the Mahomedans . They cut their way through the enemy’s vanguard, 
bub were slaughtered to a, man . The carriage was terrible, and not a single 
Rajput escaped destruction. The hitherto virgin fortress of Chitod was taken 
by storm; the Mcwadocs lost thogamo, and Akbar effected his entry into the 
streets of Chitod, stained by pools of gore, on the 11th day of the bright- 
half of Chaitra, Samvat 1624 ( 1568. A.l).). The forti’ess, which had never yet 
witnessed the enemy s standard flying over its ramparts came into the hands 
of the great Akbar. That the lustre of Me wad may not l)c tarnished, nine 
queens, five prince.sses and two infant prince.s, with tlie flxmilics of all the 
deceased chieftains, perished in tlu' flames lighted at the jxdaifi- royal. It 
is said that eight thousand Raj])uts mowed down so many as thirty thousand 
MahomedaUvS of the imperial army; and that within the city walls no less 
than thirty tliotisand of the popidacc fell a victim to the vengeance of the 
infuriated Moslems. 

Rana Udai Sinh, after his cowardly flight from Chitod, sought shelter 
in the Rajpipla hills of the Vindhya range, lie, Iiowovcm*, returned shorrJy 
after to his native land and nunained coius ahsl in the hill.s of Aravalli . 
it was at the foot of those heights, where the fugitive prince had taken up 
his abode, that the ])rosp',‘rous city of Uda.i[)ur wa.s subsiMpnontly founded, 
liana Udai Sinh expired in 1572 ; he left behind hiiu tw(‘iity-tive. sons, 
of whom prince Jagma,! l)ecamo tlu' next liana . 1'his lhaiici) was found 
lacking in (pialitii's both of ln?ad and hoart, and was wa,niing in valour as 
wellas W'isdorn. Tiu‘ intluentialgrandoes, therefore, supersedc'd him in favour 
of the chivalrous hero — Pintaj) — on whom tln ir elioiiji' next fell .Pratapbi'- 
caine tlumext liana; but \\o ba/i tlu' seniolrjiee oi )-(»yally only and not its 
reality ; foi' he had no kingdeau tog.)Verii, no siu(‘Vvs ot wrr, (u’ther in men 
or in money to su)>])ort Inm : Iv' was wjihoiita throne, witliovit aeajjital. in 
every respect his eon'IiP.on, tliough lie \v;is a Pruiee, was de[){orable. At 
the verv outset he had to fu-e tin' gi'iin look of Advou'sity, .such as vrould 
astound the stoutest, heart ; but the young Pi'atap, by no means dannP'd, 
conrageously fonnral the no])le determinat ion of winning back for himself liis 
ancestral estate of Chitod ti'om the hamls of the Muslcnis. He, witli all his 
heart, sot himself to the t'lskuf achieving wliat he had thus resolva’d upon in 
the pride of his youth. With thiHielp of Id.s triisti'd followa'i's and Iht'di'vot- 
cd chieftains, who remained .steadfast to his eau.se, ho estalilished liis capi- 
tal at Koniulmer,and strengthened several hill-forts round iihout tiu' 
and near Gaiigoda. Finding himsolf unable to cop(‘ with ili(‘ ciienn- on the 
open plains, ho invited his loyal subjects to tlie.se hilly regions and asked 
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them to make thfese their abodes. This afforded hitn facilities for plunder- 
ing goods of European manufacture, that were often convej^ed to the Mughal 
capital from Surat through the heart of MewaA When* this intelligenca! 
reached Akbar s ears, that monarch at once proceeded towards Ajmere, 
where he pitched his royal camp. Meanwhile two ofPratap^s brothers^ Sukta, 
and another, defected from his side and went over to the Imperial camp. 
The Rajput chieftains of Jodhpur (Marwad), Jeypur (Amber) and Tikaner 
had already sworn fealty to the Mughal throne, and had purchased peace and 
tranquillity ''at the infi\mou» price of giving their daughters hand in 
marriage to the Great Mughal. Man Sinh, the Prince of Amber, had become 
a great favourite of Akbar, who held him in high esteem. This circumstance, 
too, added considembly to the difriculti(‘S of Pratap, who found himself, alone 
and unaided by friends, thus singled out for the Emperor’s vengeance. Int 
1376, Man Sinh, while returning ii-oiri a successful campaign^ which he had 
led against Sholapur in tlie Deccan, was invited by Rina Pnitcap to his, 
capital at Koinultner, The R<'iua, in a friendly way, went as far as Udai- 
sagar to welcome his royal guest, for whom a rich banquet wjis. ordered to. 
be preparcxl at that place. Ilfan iSirih proce(‘ded to tJxe appointed place to> 
partake of the Raiia’s liospitality, but on nob finding the host at the table 
he asked Prince Amar Sinh the craiise of Prataps al>s<ujce. He was mfonned 
that the Rana was indisposed and was suffiU'ing fn^m hc*fid-achc,and he was 
roquo.sted himself to do full justice to the dinner spread out before him. 
Man Sinh was stung to the quick at this curt nqdy, and awakened to a 
sense of his indignity, replied in a lone burning with stifled anger — 

Tell tlui Rana, I have divincHl the cause of his absence, I have als«> 
diagnosed his malady. \Vlio,but a fool, would not? But the error once commit- 
ted is past all correction, b(3youd all ixanedy. If tlie Rana will not pirtake of 
his meals on the same board with me, vvho else will'’? AinarSinh’s feelings of 
self-dignity were greatly hcaghtemsl at this contrast, and he haugfftily re- 
joined, that the. liana could never bring himself tosit on the same table wich 
a degraded Rajput, who hadpdluted himself by giving the hand of his sister 
in marriage to a Turk. Man Sinh, extremely chafed, resented the indignity 
thus offeivd to him by at once lejiving the hail, witliout even so much as 
touching the dishes served out to him, and while (lep.artiiig, he observed in 
accents choked with rage, ‘‘ dV) preserve unsullied the honour of our Rajput 

name we have sacrificed our own by marrying our daughters ancl sisters a 

Turk, Abide in peril, if such be your resolve, and see that you preserve your 
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honoiir in tact, even in these dreary regions. ** At this moment theRana. 
hastened to the scene of dispute to remonstrate with the injured chief but 
Man Sinh, heedless of all persuasion and apology, mounted his. horse and 
spurred away in full gallop, exclaiming, “My name will not be Man indeed,, 
if I do hot humble thy pride'’ I 

Brooding over thoughts of vengeance, Man Slnh repaired to the Mughal 
capital and apprised, the Emperor of the insult that had been burled at his 
favourite. Akbar was exasperated beyond all endurance, and at once despatch- 
ed a large army of Moslems, under the leadership of Prince Selim and 
Man Sinh, for the conquest of Me wad. To oppose this formidable array, Pratap 
mustered his twenty thousand strong Mowadees on the plains of Haldighat, 
at the base of the neck of the Aravalli. A fierce struggle ensued in the 
month of July,1576, when the brave Rajputs, carried away with war- like frenzy, 
rushed into the enemy’s lines like infuiTated lions and made short work of 
the Moslems with great ease and alacrity. Their fury waxed terrible, and 
they repeatedly assaulted the special and trusted guards, who protected the 
persons of Prince Selim and Raja Man Sinh, and succeeded in putting these 
guards to the sword. Selim was seated on the back of an elephant ; at him 
a lance was hurled with unerring aim, but the Prince escaped uninjured, be- 
ing shielded by his bowdah, which was well defended on its sides by strong 
metal plates. In this contest the Moslems strained every nerve to defend the 
persons of their loaders Selim and Man Sinh, while the Rajputs with equal 
devotion and unflagging zeal rallied round the person of the heroic Pratap. 
The Rana in person fought with’ marvellous courage and seemed to court 
death by rushing into the thickest of the fight. Thrice he was badly 
wgundod, and thrice did ho escape destruction at the hands of the enemy. 
The fourth time, Pratap was on the })oint of falling when his devoted and 
faithful follower, Mana, tho Jhala chief of Sadri, seized the \ioyal insvjniay 
and rearing the Rarias umbrella over his own head, rushed forward to meet 
the enemy, drawing after him the flower of the Rajput chivalry. He thus 
succeeded in warejing off tho danger from the head of Pratap, who being 
mai'ked out by the royal paro^sol, was specially exposed to th^ enemy’s 
wrath. The Rajput soldiers, also, mistook him for their leader Pratap, 
^^nd fought with desperate valour, but were all mowed down like grass- 
blades at harvest time. Man Sinh, the Jhala chief, was amongst 
the slain. The death-roll too clearly, showed what a frightful havoc 
was created in the Rajput lines; and the enormity of their loss could 
be adequately gauged, when it is remembered that out of twenty two 
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thousand Rajputs only eight thousand quitted the field alive ; the rest 
parted with their lives arid with their blood shed a halo of lustre 
round the name of Mewad . Pratap, who rode fiis favourite steed- 
Chetaka, fled from the fight, unattended by any of his retinue. When 
he had galloppod a long way off, he turned his face back and saw 
that he was closely followed by two Mughal generals, who were pursu- 
ing him at full speed. Of the two, one was his brother, Sukta, who 
had treacherously deserted him and joined the cnerhy s standard, and the 
other was a moslem chief. Sukta, now tliat he saw his heroic brother worst- 
ed and crcstflillen, exp(n’ience(l strange emotions of family pride , brotherly 
afifcction and patriotism, swelling under his bosom, and overpowered by this 
sudden flush of his feelings, he called out his brother to stop and fear no 
more treachery at his hands. The two brothers met and were locked up in 
each others loving embrace. Chet.fka, the gallant grey, had received a mortal 
wound on the plains of battle, and of its effects it now fell down lifeless on 
the spot. Sukta relieved his brother fi'om the imminent peiil by lending him 
his owm cl'.argei' and made ample anionds for his past yxu’fidy by sending 
the Rana away in sahdy. He with his comrade then returned to the Mughal 
camp, and when asked. by Prince Selim as to wh(?r(‘ he had left his steeci, he 
first replied that it was killed in the light ; ])ut, when questioned again on 
the same point, ho coiifessod without any res-rva*. that as ho saw his brother 
in great distress and with his hors,, kilhsl, he liad parted with his own to 
enalile tlie K-uia to fly in safety. Seliiu.who was .struck by this rc])ly, pardon- 
ed him this otferice, but at the sain- instaait disdiarged him from the Imperi- 
al troops. Sukta thence ivjoiimd liis l)i'other s camp. 


In 1577 the troops of Selim and E y i Man Sinh inv(«stod the hill-fii’t of 
Kornuhner. Pratap and Ids brave chieftains ofihred a stubborn rerissuice to 
the bcsiiMdng army, but tiiis fresh attempt again cost them the lives of many 
a darino- Rabiut. Man Sinh laid.sieg * to the forts of Dharmeti and Gangm a. 
Mobobat Kb.n succ>.c(b..l i.i carrying his arn.a into the vciy hm t of the 
city of.Udaipnr. Gbaud, a young liciiteuanb under Kaja Man Sinh, once 
manaceO to come cIohc to the person of Pr.vfcap, .and was on the point of 
despatching the Rana with his .sword and thus carrying out his evil purpose, 
,k„ ih« bi,.w » a. ot3=.ivn, ,»m,l .y t» 

skilful Pratap. The Rana, how, iver, was. by no moans, disheartened y - 
many reverse.s of fortune which he boro with wonderful patience and fortitiicr,_ 
In each and every eiicountor Pratip never failed to take advantage 
any ..pporl.uitj tb.l pi-.nat^il itelfl.' hi.n, »<i plunjmsl.fa » « 
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the midst of his foes, he, wrought havoc amongst their ranks. Thereupon,* 
Farid, a Moslem cavalier, swore, in the name of the Holy Prophet, to capture 
Pratap alive, or die by his own hand. A detachment of Mughals, under the 
command of FariS, was surprised by the Rana, who instantly put the whole 
party with Farid, to the sword. At the same time, he, with the help of his 
trusty followers, lost no opportunity of committing ra id,^ cii the Einj eror’t 
territories, when at last Akbar got weary of this desultory warfare, and with- 
drew his forces from Me wad. The hand of Death had thinned the ranks of 
Pratap s trusted adherents, and this gradually became a source of no com- 
mon anxiety to the bravo Eana . The Bhils, residing in the neiglibouring 
wilds, and who were al^o his subjects, were now the only people loft with 
him, in whom he could safely conlide; and they on their part proved not un- 
worthy of the trust thus reposed in tliem. They courageously undertook to- 
supply food and other necessaries to the Rana and Ids iamily and the few 
Rajput chiefs, who were still alive, and afford them sheltor in their strong 
fastnesses. Emperor Akbar, who was much struck by the Rana’s commend- 
able fortitude and tenacity, has left on record a note api)lan(ling his valour, 
which runs thus: “What is not unstable and fleeting in this transient world? 
Riches have wings and territorial posscissions change masters with every 
vicissitude of war. The riKuht of a great and good name alone survives 
do(5ay. Rana Pratap sacrificed his kingdom and his wealth, but never bow- 
ed his head. Alone of all the Princes of Hind he preserved unsullied the 
honour of his race.” 

The Rana now suffered great many hardships in his mountain retreats, 
from want of food and money. Often he, with his family and faithful followers, 
had to live upon very miserable hire. L!)aves [)rc[)are(l from the flour of 
wild grass-roots wei^e the only moans of thoir susteuanco. Even those coarse 
hits of bread were very often snatched away from thorn by wild cats and 
other denizens of the forest; or they had sometimes to throw them aside and 
fly for their lives at the much dreaded approach of the enemy, ddie Rana 
was now reduced to such straits that he was overwlielmed by those formid- 
able difficulties and privations ; his heart began to fail him, and he thought 
of surrendering himself to the Emperor. Accordingly, he even wrote a 
letter to Akbar, owning his defeat, and asking for remission of the warflire . 
The Emperor exulted in this triumph, and he ordered a grand Darbar, for 
the purpose of reading this humiliating letter in the presence of the Rajput 
Chiefs, assembled at his Court . On this occasion Prithiraj, the younger 
brother of Raja Rae Sinh of Bikaner, was present at the Court, and was 
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Tatung to tXe quick at the sight of this decay of the last relic of Rajput 
liberty. Flushed by the pride of his race, he Swore that the letter Wad 
by no means genuine, but was a spurious piece of forgery, and informed 
the Emperor that Pratap was not a man to bo^ his hea<^ to the Moslem 
•even for his life. He further requested his Imperial master that, if so per- 
mitted, he would communicate withPratap on the subject and ascertain the 
whole truth from him. Akbar granted this request ; whei;eupon, Prithiraj* 
appealed to the Rana s noble sense of unbending patriotism With such ear- 
nest solicitude, and so passionately propped lip his drooping spirits, that 
Pratap felt abashed at this sign of .momentary weakness, and he at once 
changed his mind and resolved to die in the cause cf his country. 

Pratap had now determined nev^cr to submit the freedom of Mewad 
to the Emperor. At the same time* he .saw that 1:110 necessary means of 
subsistence and warfare would never be forthcoming from that part of the 
country, where it was no longer safe for him to stay, and he made 
Up his mind to bid a last farewell to the land of his birth and migrate 
^ to some other neighbouring region. Me took his family and the remnant of 
his brave and devoted clansmen to the other side of the Aravalli Hills 
and took up his abode near the Rarm. At this juncture, Bhainasha his 
faithful mini.ster, came to his relief >vith all his hoarded Wealth, which he 
presented to his daring master, in the following suitable terms: — 

“All the wealth, I have, is yours, my Lord! and I lay it all at your Royal feet. 
Cheer up iny Liege, it is enough to provide maintenance to twenty-five thou- 
sand soldiers, for no less a period than twelve years."’ The aid thus profered 
was mo.st opportune, and Pratap, at this noble display of loyalty and devotion, 
gathered all his wonted coiirage and retraced his Steps towards his dear, old 
Mewad. In the first instance he invested the stronghold of Devada, which 
he carried by«torm, slaughtering the Mahoinedaik garrison, which defended 
it. This victory was followed up by the seizure of Komulmer, and thirty- two 
other fortresses fell into his hands. The crowning event of this short struggle 
was the re-canquest of Chitod in 1590. The forts of Ajmereand Mandalgadh 
were soon reduced, and the whole of the Mewad territory Was brought back 
under his yoke. Pratap again established his capital at Udaipur. 

The year 1697 proved ill-starred to the destinies of MeWad ; it saw the 
gallant, patriotic, brave and indomitable Prat&p paSs away from this sublu- 
nary world .When the last moments of his life had drawn near, he summoned 

^ For further details ftee chapter on Bikaner. 
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to his berlsicle all the nobles of the realm and tTianked them f(^ their earnest 
devotion and sfemdfasfc loyalty to the Crown. Me adjured them never to 
swerve from the cause of the freedom of their Father^- land, and oharfifed them 
not to lose heart in the midst of calamities ever so formidable. To the 
assembled grandees he said: — “I know that rnysons ate worthleivs and the 
leading PaiaiMs are discouragod by the gl(H)my prospect ; diiMng my 
life I have succoedia] jii defemling the land of our birth, with the help of 
your valour and shill, and with an amount of selFsaeritice, winch involved 
any continued residence sometimi's in huts and sometimes under »sbidy 
trees. Now at the hour (if my d(!ath, iny soul will depm't in peace only if 
you, all the peers of my realm, lake a solemn pledge never to alh^v the 
very same dear land to ]iass into the Imnds of iho in hhh.'ls. Swear then, 
that you will abide by your pledge, and m'ver forgf't to sevyiii'c the inde- 
pendence of our l:v 7 id.” The asstonbled nobles tlnu^ swore by the ancestral 
^adl of Bapjia Rawal, that they would never allow large mansions or 
sumptuous palaces to be erc^.cted for dwelling, til) tlie im.hgxuKlence of 
Mewad had been c(:)mpl(!;t(dy rc-establisheHl . Therc-upon Raiia Pratap 
breathed his last, and his siMil departed jieaccably to rej(un its Creator, ^ 

\ 'Of seventeen s(ms <?f l^i'ataji, tin* eldest, Amar Sinh, ascended th(^ throne* 
The sen was by no lueiins worthy H)f his gn*at fiither, and was immersed 
ill a life of lordly luxurjc Jn lOlhS Em[)ei*<ir Jehangir, who had succeeded 
his father Akbar on the laiiperial Ma^tiad, sc-nt fn* th(3 Rfum, calling 
upon him to acei’ot hfuginil Supremacy and be a vassal of the C(nirt 
ofldelhL xAll tk(i Ciiii'ftains of tiu^ court, with one accord, urged the Rana 
to rasent this insult and ju'epare for waa', but the timid priucf3 ivturned 
no answ(*r to this their stirrmg a'ppeal. Wh(‘r('-up(^n (dnmdavafc, the Chief 
of Salooniber, sharjdy admouislied die youngruh'r, and bade him remember, 
the d(*ath-bed menidabe (d' tin*, d(*parted Raua. When e ven this exdiortatioil 
Hailed to rouse Ids spirits, (biandavat laid his hand on the person ofAmavSinh, 
and dragged him from the* tlirone to which did no er(*dit. Tie called out 
all the Chiefs to prepare for the ensuing contest and follow^ him to the 
field of war. Tlie Sirdars with one voice s!ipported Chandavab and marched 
out in martial array to meet/ tin* Mughal foi-{‘(ys. Raua Amar Sink* now’’ repent- 
ed of his timidity and unmanly hesitation, aud at the head of his own 
guardti, he advanced forward ta join his other Chiefs, who had gone before 
him. When the Rana was again in the presence of his chiefs he was visibly 
affected and his eyes seemed rolling in tears ; but at the same time, fondly 
*22 
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caressing his moustache, he asked thr m to forgive him for the indignity h# 
had offered them, and promised to behave better in the future. At this, the 
gallant chiefs took compassion on the young Rana and restored him to his 
ancestral gadi. On the plains* of Devar a battle was then fought between 
the Rajputs and the Mughals, under the leatlership of a brother of the great 
Khan &hanan. In this engrigerneiij the Miighals were routed by the valour 
of the Rana s uncle, Sukta. IinmediatLdy after this, a truce was eff*ected,and 
the Emperor entered into terms of agreeiiKuit with the victorious Rana. 
But the treaty was more honoured in its breaeli than its observance. Tvro 
years later in 1610, a second battle was fought near Raupur, in which- also 
the Mughals sustained a crushing defeat, and the Mowadees loft the field 
with flying colours. These reverses, followed by a series of successful sur- 
prizes upon the Imperial outposts, deteruiiiied Jehaiigir to set up a new 
and independent Rana at (Jhitod, as a check upon the growing power ofth« 
Court of Udaipur. For this purpose, Sukta, the Kana’s uncle, who of late* 
had come to wield great intliuuice at the Emperors Court, was sent at 
the head of a Mughal detachment to the fort of Ohitod . Sukta, however* 
thought thi'it by such a defection, created amongst them, the power of the 
Sessodiyas would be greatly impairotl, their prestige would h(i lowered, and 
the fair fame of their fathers w(mld bo clouded with ignominy. There- 
upon he handed over Chitod to the cai\^ of his nepliew, Amar Sirih, and 
returned to the court of Delhi. The Emperor upbraidetl him, and showered 
upon him such taunts and rebukc'S that the morlilied Sukta thrust his 
dagger into his bosom and terminated his life in the very presence of the 
monarch and his courtiers. In 1611, Jehanglr sent his son Perwiz, with 
a large army, ag<ainst Mowad. His forces were joined in battle with tho 
Rana's troops near Khaiior, where the Mewadeos dealt a crushing blow to the 
Imperial arms. During the retreat tho army under Per\riz wcis inveigled in 
the adjacent in ou ft tain defiles, where the Mahomedans suffered a great loss 
of life. Again a fresh army was ilesp itched und(‘r tho command of the son 
of Perwiz, but it fared no better than its pred<.‘cessor. It was completely 
put to rout by the valiant Mowadees, who thus were enabled to snatch 
successive victories from the Mughal arms. On the whole the Rana, du- 
ring this struggle, gained decisive advantage over the Mughals . He fought 
with them no less than seventeen battles, in each of which his army 
claimed victory and thus did credit to the amdent glory of Me wad, though 
the contest cost him the lives of many of his noble feudatories and vassals. 
Jehangir, enraged at these reverses, now sent his son, Shah Jehan, 
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At the head of a formidable array against Mewad. In this strife the army 
of AmarSinh was scattered by the Mnghals,who thus vindicated the glory 
of their arms, which had been of late tarnished under the regime of Jehan- 
gir. The Miiglials seized the j“w?rsons of several llajput Siixiars and made 
their wives ca})tives of war ; upon wliich the Rana was much terrified, and 
informed Shah Jehan tliat he was anxious to corm? to ternns with the Em- 
peror, and that like other Rajput Princes he was also willing to swear fealty 
to the Mughal crown, and agreetl to smid his son, Prince Karan, to attend 
the Einperofs Court at Del hi. The Sliah was so highly gi’atiiied at this sub- 
mission of the proud Raiia of Mewad,that he directed a Royal Farman to 
be sent to the Rana, guaraiiteeirig him ami his desceiidaiits protection from 
the iTilers of Delhi. 

In 1021, Amav Sinh di('d, and was succeeded by his Son, Prince Ivaraa. 
The new Rana was brave and intrepid, but 0 riding no scope for the- display 
of bis valour, as peace reigiUMl supreme throughout the whole country, he 
directed his energies tovwards strengthening the walls and strongholds in 
his territory. He also erected a mnv palace at the capital' aixl named it Ra- 
vala, The Rana once ex tender I his arms to Surat, wdiich city he sacked and 
plundereddle died in 1027. Jagat Sinh niounted the throne after the death 
of Karan . It was in the same year that Shah Jehan ascended the 
Imperial Alasuml nt Delhi. On this occa.sion the new Emperor restored to 
the Rana live of the comjuere'l districts, and presented him with a ruby of 
inestimable value. This Rana luiilt a new pa, lace, named after Mm ‘ Jaga- 
nevasa, which was made wholly of white al-ibaster and marble. It was dur- 
ing his regime that the Gonna set themselves up at Nathdwara and Kan- 
kroli, where they raised sumptuous and superb temples in honour of their 
Deity — Krishna. 

On tire death of Jagat Sinli, Rana R;\j Sinh succeeded him on the throne- 
of Mewad in 1054. In the great civil war that ensued be-tween the four 
Rons of Shah Jehan foi* succession to the Mughal Crown, Rana Raj Sinh ,with 
many other Rajput pot(nit:itcs. sided Avitb the heir-Mp})ai-ent,Dara,the right- 
bd claimant to the throne. A iirangzc^b, however, through bis perfidyjSucceed- 
cd in tearing the- diadem off the brow of his aged father. The* Rajputs, 
who had sided with his elder brother Dara, refused to espouse tfe cause of 
the usurper, whose wrath they incurred. In ] 058‘ the Rana threw off all 
allegiance •to the M ughal Emperor, and began to direct in person all the af- 
fcjrt.of hi* state, quite indeMpdeateO^ 
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At this period Aurangzeh advance 1 the head of his troops to Rupnigar 
in MarwadjWitli a view to deruaiui in inariia:;e tlie hand of the fair princess 
of that place. The cIuvaIr(msKaj[aitum was burning’ withv tlie desire to Siive 
herself fronrt thcl ignoininiy of such a union with an iididehand ^he saw that 
Raj Sinh aIon(' the jirowc^^'^ to Ik' lua Saviour. To theliaua she address- 
ed an invitation to eome to htu- rclitd*. “A MosIomk h:vs come to inarry nie/” 
she \sT6t(^ I crave ;i.ssi.stance of thia*, Oh- |>roti(lest of the Sess-odiyas?, and 
the best of the Rajputs ! True luijjvut bl'ooil runs in thy veiiis alone ; if thou 
failest to come, who else wilt rescMu? a (tehuiKieh'ss fnaid^ My hand, then, 
^hatl sheij my blood, and the sin will Ixe thinef’Iu olx'dienc'c to this call from 
the fair maid Raj Sinh, at the head of the el’de of his troops, bounced upon 
Rupnagar, put the Mahomedan guards to ih(*-swonl,an(l Ixore olf in triumph 
the Princess to Udaipur. Aurai)g 7 cl>, wLithing uiu-l-er this blow, felt much 
ashamed and fled to .bVlbi ; but siumting under a keen smrsdi of the injury,, 
he sent a large army, under the command of liis sons,, Princes Ajiin and 
Akbar, to wriKik dire vcirgeiuicc upon Mewaih The Hanas troops under his 
eldest son, Jaya siuh, and the J )e wan, 1 hi valshi, assisted by the whole Rathoct 
army of Marwad, encountered tluuu and beat back the two Princes with 
great loss* 

Emperor Aumng7A.‘l) was much chafed at this insult ,^aTi<l though he did 


•not chooi^.o/tbeu to march in piu'sou against tin? Rana, to- chastise him for 
the abduction of the of Ru)«iagar, hv soon found out another oectisiort 

to moasui'C Ifis strength with his foe. Rl(u-(b-d through bigotry, he, in lb7{> 
bald on all the inhdels,( witJi which ()|vprolHi(Aitsi (jpithet he prefcrei} hi/ stylo 
all his subj-ects, who disso-nted from tho faith of islam ), tl?c muclt bated 
impost of the ♦/u:oh, which had been ic'/k'crmHl by his j>re<h'ccssor the gnvat 
Akbar. The iut(*]eranc(‘ thus oxhiluled by the EmiKaur, alienated the ath.'C- 
tious of all the Hindus wiiosi* religious susceptibilities wci’c keenly affected 
by the ceaselirss persecution to wlii'*li they were suhjectedby the fanatical 
Moslem. Tlie R.ma of IJd ki|mr iiaturai.ly reju’csented the Hindu com- 
miuiity, and hi tlu* cel(*l)ra!;e,l f ‘lies-* (»f |vrot<\^t that he forwarded to the 


Laitn* tioui f.’u'j iSiiH/ to Aiir.ur.g,';tj-I>. 

All <lae {waivie 1x5 i'ciiaI-.-i i!-.! lo t]io glory of tAe Alioighty an:l t]ie miiiinfrceirce of your 
Ha'Odty, v/liii'U is conspi'seuis aanire auii aiul Altiiough, I, yovn-evoll-wisher, have 

iBeparalea uiy'vlt fioiu.iyour .‘U'ihli!i>e [/re.'iouru, I um nevej-tlieIcbB zealous fu the perform- 
ef evory hO'Uii'.U'n.ajt of Ut-i'ce ami lay ally My ju'tkiri. a.m'l streiriKH?s ser- 

vices are employ ^^1 to]>i-(Hiiom tlio property of the K ' iigs. Nobles, MiiT;as=„ . Rajaiifi, anJ: 

^ ya of th^ proviue.) > of Hiu> 1 j itao^ and live chiefs of Ii-auii, Turaun,Uoom, and Shawn , the 
' di sovjii cZiuiates, and all perBons ih^yelling by land and by water^ This my 
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Einpsror, he only became a month-piece of the feelings of indignation gen- 
erally entertained by the injured race. The letter breathed strong emotions 
as Would do credit to a sensible and spirited young man, and we give it be- 
low as an indication of the nobility and the breadth of views of its syinpathet- 
ic writer. The epistle, however, had not the desired eifeot ; it only added 

iucliuatioii is notorious, nor ran your ro^'al wisilom ciitortaiii a doiiUt thereof. Reflecting 
therefore, on iny foruior services, an<l your Majesty’s coiuleseension, I presuinc? to j^oli-it 
tlie royal attention to some eircimistaiices, in which the public as well as private welfare if 
greatly interested. 

I have been informed, that enormous sums have been dissipated in the prosecution of the 
desi pis formed a:,m.in 3 t me, your well wisher, and that you have ordered a tribute to be 
levied to satisfy the exigencies of your exhausted treasury. 

May it please your Majesty, your royal am^estor, Mahomed Jelaubul-Deen Akbar, whoso 
throne is now in dieaveu, conducted the atfairs of this empire in eejuity and firm .security 
for the space of fifty two years, preserving e\ cry tribe fd men in oitse and happiness, whether 
tlioy were followers of Jesus, or of Moses, of David, or Maliom(;d;were they Drahmins, were they 
of the sect of Diiarians, whicli (lenies the eternity of matter, or of that wliieii ascribes the 
existeuco of the world to chance, they all erpially enjoyed his countenance and favour: inso- 
much that his people, in gratitude for the indiscriminate j)rotectioii he afforded them, dis- 
tinguished him by the appellation of Juf/ipit (looroo (Guardian of man'kind). 

His Majesty Mahomed Noor-ul-Dccn Jeliangheer, likewise, whoso dwelling is now in pa- 
radise, extended for a period of twenty-two years, the .shadow of his protectionover tlie heads 
of his people; successful by a constant fidelity to Iiis allies, and a vigorous exertion of his 
arm in business. 

Nor less did the illustrious Shah Jehan,])y a propitious reign of twenty-two years, acquire 
to himself immortal reputation, the glorious reward ot clemency and virtue. 

Such wore the benevolent inclinations of your ancestors . Wliilst tliey pursued these 
great and generous priiiciple-i, wheresoever they dii'ccte.d tlieir steps, conquest and 
prosperity wont before them ; and iIkui tJiey l oduced many countries and fortresses 
to tlicir obedience. During your M ijesty’s ivngii, m iuy have been alicnate<l from the 
en)pire,and fartlior loss of territory must necessarily follow, since devastation and ra])iuc now 
universally prevail witliout I'estraint . Your subjects are ti’a!n})lod umler foot, and every 
province of your empire is impoverislied ; depopulation sj)reads, and dinicullies ae- 
cumulate. Wlien indigence has reached the habitation of the sovereign and his princes, 
what can be tlie condition of the nobles ? As to t!ie soldiery, they are in nuinnurs; 
the merebants complaining, the .Nraliomedans discontented, the Jliiuloos deisliitute, and 
multitudes of peoplig wretchod even to tlie wants of their nightly meal, are boating 
their heads throughout tlie day in rage and ilesperation. 

How can the dignity of the sovereign be preserved, who employs his power in 
exacting heavy tribut<;s from a periple thim miserably reduced ? At tliis juncture it 
is told fron^ east to west, that the emperor of Hindostaii , jealous of the poor Hindoo 
devotee, will exact a tribute from iJrahmins, Saiiomha, Joghies, Rerawghics, Sanyasecs; 
t‘egar>llQ33 of the illustrioiia honoaiv^of his 'riauircan race, lie condesconds to cxer^ 
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fuel to the fire of theEmperor’s wrath: and the appeal to his generosity 
ed. From every quarter of the Empire, Ik? summoned his arms and calling 
his feudatories to his aid, he mai-eht^ in [wson, with his sons, on the domi- 
nions of the Rajput Chieftain. The heroic Ivuia proved himself quite' equal 
to t! ]e occasion and too clearly sliovved to his foij the mettle he*was inade ofi. 
The bravest of Aurang'/:(d)’s warnot’s with their veteran soldi(!rs all priding 
over the sears and sword-cuts, witli whic'h their bo({i(''S bristled, ft's glorious- 
tropTiies of the several victoiaes they had acliievecl, fioehod to hi. standard 
and surrounded the liana’s domaiiis. To combat with them liaj Sinh deem- 
'Cdas light as a child’s sport. He adoptial on this occasion, li^owevcr, a 
stratagem, whicli speaks highly of Ids kuowledgt' of m 11 itaiav tactics, and 
making f ;nt of retreat no suc'e ‘ded in enticing Aiiraiigzeb and his entire* 
army into a nai*rc.k\v and uidcuown dclile, wliere lie pounced upon the be- 
wildered Moslenrs as a lion would n{X)n his prey. He enrshed the proud 
array of the Eiiiporor, whom he pursued into his own dominions aaid thu». 
succeeded in transferring the scene of operations from (Jdaipiir to the 
Imperial realms. 

In 1681 Rana Raj Sinh breathed his last, and hfs son tlayaSinh ascend- 
ed the vacant throne. l''he new Rana ent(‘red into terms of alliance with 
Aurangzeb, and took to a life of pleasure anxl recreation, immindfal of 
the duties of his exalted position. He handcxl over the conduct of public 
affairs to his S(.)n, Prince Annr, and th.e cliicf minister, and lirmfScdf retir- 

cise his power over the soUtai y iiiofretu’ivc acidiorct-. If y(xir i\I.'ijcsty places any faiih\ 
in those books, by (listdiiCjon. <Uvi:r,i, yoii will tlnwc be iustnictc<l, tluU God is the 

God of all mankind, not Die C^od of AI;dionn:.l.ins alone . The Paijan and tlio Mtjssniman arc 
equal in his prese^icc. IHstinetions of colour are of lu» ()rdiiij>.tion. It is He wiio gives 
existence. In your t^'inplca, to hi-). na’iiH the voice is raised in prayer ; in a luui’se of images, 
where the bell is sliakcu, still lie is tlie object of adoration, d'o vilify tlie religion or 
customs of oilier men, is to set at naught tJie ph-asjire of tlu; Ahnighty. we deface a 

picture, we naturally in.ir t!io resentment of the pain (.or; and justjy has the poet said, 
‘presume not to arraign or scrutinise the various works of power divine. ’ 

In fine, tlie trihiit c you domand from the Hindoo.? is repugnant to justice ; it is equally 
foreign from good policy, a? it must inijiuverish the country; moreover, it is., an innovation 
and an iufi^ingcment of the laws of lliiid istan* Hat if zeal for your fxwii religion hath in- 
duced you to determine upon tins mcasnre, the- demand ought, by the rules of equity; 
to have been made first upon R- uiHiug, who, is esteemed the principal among the Hin- 
doos. Then let your well svlsher ha calkul upon, witli whom you will have less difficulty to 
encounter; but to tormeut ants and tliea is unworthy of an heroic or generous mimb 

It is wonderful that tlic ministers of your governmxULt slmttld have peglected to 
iflitruct your Majesty in the riileaof rectitude ajul.honour.” Tbd’s Raja^tliau.. 
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fii from tlie capital, to •enjoy at eme the swcCts of life, far from its tur- 
moil. After this on one occasion ‘ the Prince let loose a mad elephant in 
the very midst of the city, which wrought considerable damage to the 
people and their property. The minister upbraided him for this act of 
childish folly, but in spice of all remonstrance the Prince persisted in 
his mischievous pranks. The Kana, when apprised of this, I'opaired to the 
capital, but he was anticipated in his movements by his troublesome 
Prince, who fled to Bumli, the home of his mother, for succour. Amar 
returned from Bundi, accompanied by ten thousand Hadas, and 
waged war against his royal father. The Rana. thought it quite un- 
worthy of his dignity to measure strength with his own son, and sending 
^itrUvSted messenger to conciliate him, he himself left Udaipur and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of (?odw.n(ln . The Rana's envoy in vain expostu- 
lated with Ihe Priiic(i, and asked him to disperse his troops, reminding 
him of the duty he owed to his father. Amar Sinh mardied to Komul- 
mer with a view to seize the royal treasures tieposited there; but ho 
failed in his project, as the fort was well defend(Ml by strong guards. To 
put an end to this unnatural quarrel and bury all its unpleasantness 
into oblivion, the chiefuiiiis of 5knvad assembled at the temple of Ekalinga- 
the tutelary didty of the Sesstrdiyas ; and tlnu’e it was agreed that in 
future the Rana shoukl stay at the ca])ital, and that Amur, during the 
Kana’s life-time, should live as an exile away from Udaipur. In accord- 
ince with this «ii'rangenieut the Rana passed the rest of his days at 
the seat of his government, conducting the affairs of the vstate in per- 
son. 

On the death of Jaya Sinh in 1700, the throne of Mewad next descend- 
ed to his son, Amar. After the death of Emperor AurangZeb, when the 
War of succession broke out amongst bis sons, the Rana secretly espoused 
the cause of Prince Shah Alaui ( Baluidur Shah ), who subse(|nently rose 
to the throne. The now Rana enhanced the status of Mewad in the hier- 
wchy of Rajput states, and contributed to tlu material prosperity of the 
«tate by introducing improvements in the various modes of cultivation 
manufactures. 

In 1716, Prince Sagram Sinh was called to the throne of Mewad, on 
the death of his father Amar Sinh. It was during his reign that the mighty 
Mnghal Empire was completely dismembered, and out of the ruin?| 
of that colossal edifice numerous petty states rose up in its place. Tho«ii 
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Rajput states, which were already in existence, strengthened their powetf 
at the time of this collapse of the Empire, Mevvad alone remained con^ 
tent with the preservation of the territories it had already coiic|uered . 

Rana Sagram Sin h expired in 1734, and was succeeded on the gadx 
by his son, Prince Jagat Sinh. The intervention of the Marathas in the 
atfairs of Rajputana may be said to have coininenced from this reign * 
In the year 1735 under the leadership of Bajirao Peshwa, a large army of 
Marathas invaded ]\Iewad. Feelings of aidinosity and disunion prevailed 
amongst the Rana’s Rajput feudatories, while the Marathas, like plnndering 
marauders, made inroads upon the surrounding territories and laid them 
waste. The helpless Rana acknowledged the Maratha supremacy and agreed 
to pay them an annual tribute of 100,000 Rupees. The Marathas now be- 
came paranuiunt, and the amount of the tribute was eijually shared by 
the Peshwa, Sindhia, Holkar and Puar. At thi.s period a war of succession 
broke out in the Joypur state. Raja Jey Sinh expired in 1743, and his eld- 
est son, Ishwar Siuli, sei?;ed the ffaxli after him. Ills claims to thearjcu stral 
throne were disputed by the other state.s in Rajputana, and cjuarrels arose, 
in consequence, between Jcypiir, Bniidi and Sfewad. The Rana of Mewad 
supported the pretensions of his own nephew, Madhu Sinh, a rival elainiant 
in opposition to the heir-apparent, Ishwar Sinh. The cause of Ishwar Sinh was 
espoused by the powerful Sindhia, whore-upon the. Rana sued Holkar for 
help. The Rana agreed to pay him 80 lacs of rupei'S, on condition of Holkar’s 
dethroning their antagonist Ishwar Sinh. At tliis ])criod Holkar w'as all 
powerful and was much dreaded hy his foes. Islnvar Sinh feared that the 
co-operation of that Maratha chieftain AVould inevitably led to his own 
downfall, and thus driven to desperation, he determined to cut short his life. 
He swallowed a doze of poison and expired, thus clearing the way for 
Madhu Sinh to the g<uU of Jeypur. 

In 1752, died Rana Jagat Sinh, and he was succeeded by 
Rana Pratap 11 . The new Rana reigned only for three years and 
expired in 1755. The g((di of Mewad next de.scended to Rana R^^j 
Sinh II. The inroads of predatory bands of Marathas on the territories 
of Mewad grew very frequent during this reign, and the Rana could not 
stop their work of spoliation. Raj Sinh died in 1762 and was succeeded on 
the gadi by his uncle Arsi. Internal dissensions amongst the Rajput states 
compelled the Rana to depend more and more upon Holker for help. The 
ambitious Maraiha was not slow to take advantage of these intestine feuds, 
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and on behalf of the Marathas, he levied the cAattif/i from Mewad, for whichi 
the Batia had to pay him sixty lakhs in cash; In 1770, Sindhia invaded 
Mewad and laid siege to its capital, Udaipur.The Rana stood in great need 
of money to induce Sindhia to raise the siege, and was, in coriseqUencei 
compelled to mortgage a portion oT his dominions as a security foirthe loan; 
He paid off Sindhia with the money thus raised, and the latter, thus, ap- 
peased, withdrew his army to his capital. Rana Arsi died in 1772, and was 
succeeded by his son, Hamir. He had a short-lived career before him, for h« 
died in 1778, and his brother, Bhim Sinh, became the next Rana. In 1802, at 
great battle was fought at Indore, in whicli the army of Sindhia vanquished 
Holkar s troops, and the victorious Sindhia began to look ujion Mewad as 
his own tributary principality. Rina Bhim Sinh had a very handsome 
daughter of the name of Krishna Kumari, whose superb beauty inspired 
flajncs of longing in the hearts oiimany ambitious si;i tors. Her hand was 
sought in marriage by two powerful rivals,the princes of Jaipur and Marwad, 
The handsome maid of Mewad became the apple of discord, and numerous 
Rajputs, from the courts of Jaipur and Jodhpur, the flower of 
their race, lost their lives in the Contest that followed. Bhim Sinh thought 
of putting an end to tl!i^3 slaughter by removing the very cause of their 
contention. The wretched father administered poison to his fair daughter, 
and the beautiful maiden was cut slioib in th • very prime of her youth ; 
( 1804 ). In 1811, Bapu Sindhia assumed the title of “Subehdar ; ” and in- 
vading Mewad, laid waste t!ie surrounding (a)uiitry.vSeverai feudatory chiefs 
and vassals of note were made eaptivTS of war and imprisoned in the fort of 
Ajme're, The Rana, at last, grew tired of the unbearable misery and desola- 
tion, that attended every successive Maratha raidy and had no patience to 
brook, any longer, the o[)pressioii of the Pathan clliefs and the junior 
Thrdcores of Mewad, who lield sway over a greatc!- ]) jrtion of the country. This, 
ut last, imbiced the Rana, in RSlrS. U; the of the British Govern- 

ment and accept them as the Baramoiirit Power in India. A treaty was ac- 
cordingly concluded bctwaaui both the powers at Delhi, on the 13th of January j 
1818. The Rana wais represented by Thakore Ajit Sinh, a member of his 
family, while the interests of theBi itish East India Company were fvatched 
V Mr. Charles TheophylCs Metcalfe, at the esonfereneb for the alliance. The 
chief stipulations of this offensive and defeiivsive agreement were these: — 
First article. — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity 
cf interest between the two States froi|» generation to generation, and thef 

friends and enemies of one shall be the friends and enemies of both; 
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Second article. — The British Government engages to protect the 
principality and territory of Udaipur. 

Third article. — The Maharana of Udai])ur will always act in subordinate 
co-operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its supremacy, 
and will not have any connection with other * Chiefs or States. 

Fourth article. — The Maharana of Udaipur will not enter into any 
negotiation with any Chief or State without the knowledge and sanction 
of the British Government ; but his usual amicable correspoiidence with 
friends and relations will continue. 

Fifth article. — The Maharana of Udaipur will not commit aggres- 
sions upon any one ; and if by accident a dispute arise with any one, it 
shall be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Sixth article. — One-fourth of tl-e revenues of the actual territory of 
Udaipur slnill be paid auaual!/ to (re'/eniir.eot as tribute 

for five years ; aiui afier that term, three-eiglrchs in perp'^^ uity. The 
Maharana will .not have any connection with any other power on account 
of tribute; and if any one advance claims of that nature, the British 
Government, engages to reply to them. 

Seventh article. — Whereas the Maharana represents that portions 
of dominions of Udaipur have fallen by improper means ieto the pos- 
session of others, and solicits the restitution of those places, the British 
Government, from a want of accurate information, is not able to enter into 
any positive engagement on this subject, but will always keep in view re- 
novation of the prosperity of the State of Udaipur , and after ascertain- 
ing the nature of each case, will use its best exertions for the accomplish- 
ment of that object, o\i every occassion on which it may be proper to 
do so. Whatever places may thus be restored to the State of Udaipur 
by the aid of the British Government, three-eighths of their ” avenues shall 
be paid in perpetuity to the British Government. 

Eighth article. — The troops of the State of Udaipur shall be furnished 
according to its means, at the requisition of the British Government. 

Ninth article. — The Maharana of Udaipur shall always be absolute 
ruler of his own country, and the British Jurisdiction shall not be intro- 
duced into that principality. 
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The treaty, which embodied the provisions above set forth, put an effect- 
ual atop to the incursions of Sindhia and other predatory chiefs upon the 
•dominions of Mewad. The rude shock, which the advancement and prosperity 
of the country had received from these wars of spoliation and plunder, 
necessitated the appointment by the British Government, of an Agent, who 
was to take up the affairs of Udaipur in his own hands, for a time, and evolve 
order out of the chaos reigning in Mewad. The choice of the Government 
fell upon Colonel Tod, the famous annalist of Rajputana, who instantly 
assumed the charge of the British Agent. The fiscal reforms, which he 
introduced in the State, were so thoroughly sound and effective that the re- 
venue of Mewad was doubled within a short period of three years. After 
that period the administration of the State was again entrusted to a native 
Sirdar, but during the two yeai's of his ministry, the State was again plunged 
into heavy debts, and the tribute of the British Government remained un- 
paid and ran into arreai's. Complaints about the mismanagement of the 
State were spread far and \^idc, which led to the re-appointment of the 
British Agent at the head of the administration. The Agent succeeded in again 
putting the wheels in the right track, and the whole political machinery 
worked satisfactorily under his control. The whole country, in consequence, 
prospered under his administration. In 182(), the management of affairs wa» 
again placed in the hands of a native Council of Regency, consisting of several 
Patavat cliiefs. Within a few months, however, fresh signs of mismanage-^ 
meut began to appear, and anarchy reigned supreme iu the country. 
All the former oppression and exti-avagance were revived and marked 
‘the - cw ad ‘nistration. 'The revenues of the State sank as low as 
they were in 1818. All this, however, was nothing when compared with 
the rapine and blood-shed, which became the order of the day through-out 
the whole country. The general insecurity of jjerson and property prevailing 
there, was so great that the traveller and the merchant found it quite unsafe 
to pass through the land. The iiibenial trade of the country was, in conse- 
querice, seriously crippled. 

Rana Bhim Sinh died in 1828,and was succeedcfl hy his son, Prince Juwan 
. Sinh. Affairs did not mend much during his reign, and there W(u*e noj^ro- 
Bpeebs of any impr )vcnient. The Rana was himself licentious and extrava- 
gant to a ffiult, and his prodigality rapidly coiisuined the treasures of the 
State. The annual income steadily went down, while the state liabilities wet'e 
daily augtuented. Even the tribute, due to the British Ciifoniineut, fell into 
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anrears;All these circumstances combined to plunge the Ranainto embarras- 
sment. The Rana was distinctly given t<^ understand that, in case he failed 
'to pay the tribute regularly, portion of his territory would be confiscated/ 
and the outstanding balance would be realised from the revenues thus 
Sequestered. At this junctures however, the Ranij. expired in 1838. SardarSinh, 
an adopted' son of the late Rana, ascended the tlironc. He was by nature a 
proud and conceited tyrant, and by his oppressive demeanour, estranged the 
sympathies of all the leading PatavaU of his Court. He died in 1842, after 
a short rule of four years. His younger brother. Samp Sinh, succeeded him; 
on the gadi of Me wad. It was in his reign that the British Government 
graciously remitted a sum of two ?a/t7is from thcann.iial tiibute, the Rana had 
to pay, from the month of June. 1846. The leading PatavaU and courtiers, 
amongst whom a deep-rooted spirit of discontent was smouldering since the 
time of his predecessors, now broke out into open revolt against the new 
Rana. The Rana was engaged in the task of suppressing them for several, 
years, till, at last, in 1861, the British Government interceded and settled the 
points at issue between the Chief and his vassals. Peace was thus restored ip, 
the province at the instance of the British Government. 

Sarup Sinh died in 1861, leaving no male issue behind him. Shambhu Sinh, 
his nephew,wasthere-upon installed on \j\ie gadi . The new Rana was scarcely 
seventeen, at this time; during his minority, therefore, the administration was, 
conducted by a Council of Regency , consisting of the chief Sirdars, under the 
immediate su})ervision of the. Political Agent. The members of the Council 
began to manage their affairs very perfiinctoriry, which evoked complaints 
from one end of the country to the other. Justice was sold to the, rich 
‘and refused to the ’ poor. Persons found guilty of heinous crimes like 
murder were acquitted without remorse, at the whims of those councillors, 
who even went to the length of opposing the wishes of the Political Agent. 
When matters wmre thus brought to a dead -lock, two courses seemed open to 
yemedy the evil; one was to change entirely the personnel of the Council 
.of Regency ; while the other was to abolish the Council, and entrust the 
administration of the 8tn te to some better qualified and more competent 
hand. It was, at last, agreed that one of the Sirdars was to be appointed the 
President, and tivo others, to bo members under him ; these three, forming 
’(i new Council, were to carry on the administration, under the direct eye 
of the British Agent. This arrangernont was soon put into fpree, and it 
workdd with such emirient success and harmony that the coffers of the 
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State, which for years had been completely drained, were again replenished. 
On the l7thof November, 1865, Shambhu Sinh was entrusted with the 
reins of Government, and on that occasion no less than thirty lakhs of 
rupees— a result of prudence and thrift, were handed over to him. He 
proved a very capable and effipient ruler. He cultivated friendship with the 
British Government, and strengthened the ties of attachment between hint 
and his feudatory chiefs by amicably settling the points of difference which 
had subsisted for a long duration. The tact and wisdom with which he carri- 
ed on the administration of the State, won for him the regard and esteem of 
his subjects as well as the British Government. The Imperial Power was pleas- 
ed to grant him a Sanad of adoption, and to decorate him with the title 6f 
the Most 'Exalted Order of the Star of India. The Rana was, however, cut off 
in the very prinie of his life at the tender age of twenty-seven, in 1874. He 
left behind hini no male issue. Snjjan Sinh, a member of the same family, was 
consequently adopted and installed on the gadi. At the time of his ac- 
cession, the Rana was a minor, and the administration was entrusted to the 
British Agent at the head of the Regency Council. At this period, the Rana'a 
uncle, Sohan Sinh, who ruled at Valad, disputed the Rana s claims to the 
gadi and put forth his own right as preferable to his nephew’s. He sought 
to substantiate his right by force of arms,and openly raised the standard of 
revolt. He was subsequently arrestcd,and being convicted of the offence of 
waging war against the Rana, was exiled and kept a prisoner at Benares. . 

Maharana Sajjan Sinh was present at Bombay to pay his respects to 
H, R. H. The Prince of Wales, when he landed on the Indian shores, on 
the 8th November, 1875. In the Grand Darbar held in honour of the Na- 
tive Princes, His Royal Highness treated him with grpat respect and 
also did him riio li'>:iour of a return visit, during the course of which 
both the Royal Princes exhibited signs of mutual friendship and cordi- 
ality. Subsequently, in 1870, when Lord Northbrook, the Governor-Ge- 
neral and Viceroy of India, paid a visit *to the Maharana’s capital, he wm 
received with great eclat and genuine hospitality. At this time, Gir- 
dharji, the spiritual head of the Vaishnava sect at Nathadwara, raised his 
head against the temporal authority of the Maharana, who had there- 
fore to depose him and banish him from his territories. His gadi was 
next given to Govardhanji. During his rule, Land Settlement and 
Irrigation Departm^ents were established on a very good footing. The 
Rana was l;hen engaged in suppressing the revolts that were raised fropi 
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time to time by the Bhils and the Jat cultivators of Mewad. The Maha- 
rana also attended the Imperial Assemblage, held at Delhi, by H. R 
Lord Lytton, the Governor-General and Viceroy of India, on the 1st 
•of January, 1877, in honour of the assumption of the title of the ‘'Empress 
of India*’, by Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. At this assemblage 
the salute of 19 guns, to which Maharana Sajjan Sinh. was hitherto 
•entitled, was enhanced to 21 gunjf;. 

On the midnight of the 2t3rd of December, 1888, Maharana Sujjan Sinh 
fell a victim to the dire effects of fever, and was cut off in the very flower 
of his youth, at the tender age of twenty-six. He left behind him no pro- 
geny. On the morning of the 24th, his body was cremated with great 
honour, and in accordance with all the rites and ceremonies prescribed by 
the Vedas and the other Hindu Dkamm Shadras.ln the afternoon on the 
same day, all the principal assembled in the Royal i^alace and 

there resolved that Prince Fatteh Sinh of Shivarati, a near relation of the 
late Rana, should be taken in adoption by the Queeii-Dowager . The 
British Government set the seal of approval on this choice, and Fatteh Sinh 
was accordingly installed on the throne of Mewad . Maharana Fatteh Sinh 
is now 37 years old and enjoys full criminal and civil powers in his State, 

• and is empowered to pass capital sentence on offenders guilty of inuixier 
and other grave crimes. His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur is entitled 
to a salute of 21 guns. 


Genealogical tree. 

Bappa, Guhit, Bhoj, Shil alias Aparajit, Kala Bhoja, Bhartari Bhatt, 
Agh Sinh, Samhayak, Khuman, Nar Wahan, Siiakti Kumar, Nar Wanna, 
Kirti \Ynrma, Bairad, Vair Sinh, Vija}^! Sinh, Ari Sinh, Chand Sinh, 
Vikram Sinh, Khem Sinh, Samat Sinh, Kuman Sinh, Mathan Sinh, Padam 
Sinh, Jai Sinh, Tej Sinh, Samar Sinh, Karan, Rahapa, Narpati, Dinkar, 
^ Tush Karan, Nag Pal, Piiran Pal, Prithvi Pal, Bhun Sinh, Bhaumya Sinh, 
Jay Sinh, Lakhamsi, Ajay Sinh, Hamir, Khetsi and-— 
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Ohand. Mokal Sinh. 

. I 

I. .. 

Kiimbnoji. 

I 

1 ‘ ^1 

Udai Sinh. Raenial. 

! 

Saiiga. IVithiraj. Jayinal. 

i ^ 

Ratiia Sinh. v ikramajcct. Udai Sinh, 

L 

I I I 

Pratap. vSukta. 22 others, 

I 

I 

16 others. 

T 

Karan. 

i. . 

Jagat Sinh. 

Raj Sinli. 

• I 

Jai Sinh. 

I 

Amar Sinh II. 

I 

Sagram Sinh. 

I 

Jagat Sinh II. 

’I 

Arsi. 

1 

Raj i^inh II. 

^ 

Hainir H. • Sinh. 

J 

Juwan Hinh. 

Sardar Sinh ( adopted ). 

Sarup Sinh ( brother of Sardar Sinh ). 

I ' 

Sbambhu Sinh ( nephew ). 

r 

^ Sajjan Sinh ( adopted ). 

Fatteh Sinh ( adopted ), 

( The Present Maharana. ) 

— — 

Rondence.~Udaipur, Mewad agency, Rajputana ; Western India. 


Jagiiial. 
Amar Sinh. 
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TRAVANCORE.* 


Aresk— 6,730 sq. miles. Poptilation. — 2,655,074. 

Revenue. — 78,48,000 rupees. 

This principality is bounded on the north by the Native State of 
Cochin; on the east by the British Districts of Madura and Tinnevelli ;; 
and on the south and west by the Indian Ocean. 

The rulers of Travancore are Ksliatriyas of the Dasavansi branch of 
the Patam race and its ancient tlirono is r(‘nowiied in history as the yadi 
of Ramraja. It is said that the celebrated saint Parasufam reclaimed these' 
regions from the sea and peopled them by a colony of aboriginal Brahmins, 
known as Namburis. They invited the ruling class, AWiufriyos'to dominate 
over them and the Government of the Kaj[)iits, which exists upto the 
present day, may be said to have dated from that period. It has always 
been carried on after the rules and modes prescribed by the ancient law 
and usages of the Hindus and has never yielded to the arms of the 
Mahomedan or other foreign powers. 

Nothing further is known of the ancient History of Travancore than 
the bore out lines mentioned above;and the ti-ust-worthy records, that have 
come down to us, date from the year, 1456. The law, governing the 
succession to the throne, differs materially from that obtaining in other 
native states. It is not the eldest son that succeeds his deceased father to 
the throne nor is he classed even among his heirs. In the generality of 
case8, the brother of the deceased Monarch succeeds him and in the ab- 
sence of a brother, the nephew ( sister s son ) ascends the throne. In the’ 
event of there being no sister s son, the daughter’s son inherits the yadi. 
Even daughters sometimes wear the crown and hold th(‘ sc 'm re in their 
hazxdsi In 1740, the numerous, fuii(i:'/..v)iy ehieb llevv I’-iiu •.pHCi rcbulliun 
agaiixst the ruling power and the Sovereign of Travancore ; a Rani called 
to her aid one of her relations, Mastanda Vurma, to put down the rising. 
Ste handed over to him the sole administration and it is from that date 
that the* accurate history of the province has come down to oer hands. 
Raja Mastanda V urma, by the help of the troops raised under De Lanoy, 
a Flemish officer, vanquished, in 1758, •the in.surgent chiefs and evolved 
Oi’der out of chaos in the State. Raja Mustraida Vurma died in 1758,. 
and was succeeded by Vanji Bala Perumal. He enlarged the army 
Imder the command of the above-nam^d European officer affd' put down 
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the other Sirdars, who had raised their head against the central autho- 
rity. Haidar Ali, the commander of a detachment of the Mysore army, 
dethroned its Hindu Monarch, and usurped the throne in the year, 1761. 
Raja Vanji Bala Perumal granted a free ])assage to the British troops 
marching against the French partisans of Haidar at Mahi in the year, 
1772. He also manfully l esisted tdie temptations held out to him by Tipn, 
the son of Haidar, to espouse his cause against the English with whom he 
was waging a deadly war. ’ hi the held of Pani, in 1788, the chief of 
Travancore lent his siqipoi t to ilie British troops, and it was mainly through 
his assistanc(.i that Ti})u was deientid in the engrgement. The British 
(joveruuicnt, in recognition of the signal .si'rvices thus rendered by the 
chief, agreed, in 1789, to protect the interests of Travancore against all 
foreign aggression. 

Tipu Sultan conquered the districts of Malabar and Kanara, and next 
directed his attention towai-ds tliat portion of the principality of Travan- 
core, which lay between these two districts. The English, at the head of 
a large and well-disciplined many, olr'ered him a strong resistance which 
completely fnisti'ahMi his scheme. H(‘, liowever, conquered all the territori- 
es lyitig on tlu* boi'dvirs of Travancore, and ruled (>vor the people inhabit- 
ing those jrirts with an iron luuid. He a.lso thriNitiou'd the chief of Travan- 
con?. with war-] ike pre|);irations. The Hindu potentate applied, in 1788, to 
the Madras Oov(>rnirient to lend him the services of a few English offi- 
cers to train and disci])! ine his troops. He also desired to engage permanent- 
ly in the army, thus disciplined, four English officers of high rank and 
12 (Sergeants ). d'he Government re])lied that the British officers could not 
be spared to serve in an a]i('ii army, and Ids overtures were, accordingly, 
rejected. It was, howeviu’, eonee<led that if idle, chief of Travancore could 
not safely cai'ry on his Go\erument without tlio help of English arms, a 
British cont’’-' r-en^ ■' i l O!* pi.i. ..vi lauu'e at the expense of the State. 
The chief coiisimted to pay 1750 Pagodas, i. e. Rs 7000, every month, 
towards the maintenance of this force. It was, at length, resolved that 
the chief of Tj*avancore should employ two British battalions in hi§ service. 

While the British army was proceeding to Travancore in accoi'dance 
with the terms of tlie above mentioned agrcenu'rit, a tribe of high class 
Hindus, inhabiting Mysore, known by the name of Nayers, took refuge in 
these realms, flyingfrom the oppression of Tipu, who resorted to ail con- 
ceivable nlodes of tj’ranny to convert them from their dearly cherish- 
ed faith to Islam ism. Tipu made ])reparatious to inarch upon Travancore and 
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tompletely overthrow the Hindu rule. Its ruler hud also afforded the 
iiuslim another pretext for carrying his arms against him. The Chief 
had recently purchased from the Dutch Government two fortresses built 
hy them on the out-skirts of Travancore. He had further constructed 
round them a strong wall, 30 miles long, on the precincts of Mysore and 
Travancore, extending from the Anamli hills to the sea. Tipu, at the 
head of a large army, encamped in the neighbourhood of this wall, in Decem- 
ber, 1789, and attempted to storm these fortresses. He failed in his manoe- 
uvres and subsequently shifting his camp, he retired by a secret passage 
to one of the adjoining hills, and tried to effect an entry into the heart 
of Travancore. While marching onward, he was obstructed by a detachment 
of the king’s troops ; but he succeeded in demolishing a portion of the 
•wall, and forced his passage to the place, where his mighty host had, all 
the while, lain encamped. One of the king’s regiments had taken up its 
4tand in a small turret in the wall, from which the soldiers so effectively 
discharged their shots that Tipu and his men were obliged to fly in 
ooiafusion. The Mussalmans ru.nhed head-long in the breach made by them 
in the wall. The men, in the front, remained stationed in the holes dug 
by them, while those in the rear, not knowing of these pit-holes, continued 
pushing onward. The Sultan too had a hair-breadth escape^ Many of the 
tepoys fell into the pits and were drowned, while some groaned piteously 
for help, unable to bear the excruciating pain to which they were exposed. 
When the Sultan approached these holes, his faithful followers safely con- 
veyed him across them over the heads of the soldiers, who had fallen into 
them. Tipu felt chagrined at the innumerable hardships encountered by him 
and his brave comrades, and made a firm resolve not to budge an inch from 
the ground he had till then occupied, until a sufficient number of guns were 
ordered out from Shrirang Pattan, and the wall stormed and levelled to 
the ground. Tipu had undertaken this expedition against his neighbour 
without any justifying or palliating cause. The fact that the Hindu Chief 
was a sworn ally of the English, and that he had assisted them in the war 
recently,, waged by him with the Foreigners, always weighed heavily upon 
his heart, and it was with a view to avenge these wrongs that he had led 
his troops against his Hindu compatriot. The English, too, in return for the 
past services of their ally, sent a large army to his support under the com- 
mand of ’General Meadows. ThePeshwa and the Nizam, were also summon- 
ed to assist them with their forces. Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General, 
was in fevour of adopting conciliatory measures and he preferred the 
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conclusion of a peace to the declaration of a war. Tipu misinterpreted the 
designs of the British Viceroy, and under a fancied security that the English 
were afraid ofhim, he, in May, 1790, marched against Travancore, and 
completely demolished the hitherto impregnable wall He made a triumphant 
entry into the heart of the territory,, and perpetrated deeds of unheard 
cruelty on the unfortunate ryots. He conquered Travancore- and wreaked 
a deadly vengeance upon the king and his subjects. When- he heard that 
the English were making preparations to fly to the succour of then* partisan, 
he returned to his capital Shrirang Pattan, and raised a large army to oppose 
the arms of the English. The English first opened the campaign by reduc- 
ing a stronghold of Tipu near Koimbtur. Tipu marched' against them, 
but was ' defeated and repulsed. The territories of Travancore, recently 
conquered by Tipu, were soon recovered and' restored to the Maharaja. 

The chief of Travancore, under the terms of the treaty concluded in 1793, 
had agreed to hand over to- the English the annual yield of pepper growing 
within his dominions in exchange for the broad-cloth, arms, and other arti- 
cles of English manufacture to be provided by the Government of Bombay. 
The Eaja by a subsequent agreement consented to employ an extra regi- 
ment of the British army in his service. Vanji Bala Perumal died in the 
year, 1799, and was succeeded by Raja Ram Varma Perumal. A few days 
after his accession, he entered into fresh stipulations with the British power. 
The Raja agreed to pay an incareased sum every year to meet the expenses 
of the enhanced troops, and the management of affairs was entrusted to 
British officers to enable them to keep a vigilant’ eye over the subordinate ' 
officials, and to frequently advise the Maharaja in the conduct of the 
Government. The English, in return, were to receive every year a fifth- 
share of the State revenues together with two lakhs of rupees in hard 
cash. The English had become the masters of the situation which excited 
the jealousy of the Nativ-e Dewan and his subordinates. They gradually 
fanned a spirit of discontent and disobedience among the subject popula- 
tion and nearly 30,000 people rose in arms at their bidding. They began 
to contest every inch of ground with the English, whom they defeated in 
every encounter. They then marched in a.body and attacked the Bunglow 
of the British Resident. Some of the English soldiers landed in mistake at 
the port of Alpai, where they were drowned in the sea with» heavy stones 
tied round their necks. They also endeavoured to win over, the Raja of 
Cochin to, their aide, but in. a battle fought on. the 15th of January, 
1809, the insurgents were routed and their leader, the Dewan, was obliged 
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to fly for his life. In the month af February, the English ti^ops captured, 
several of the fortresses, and the recalcitrant Dewan, who was flying in the 
adjacent woods, committed suicide in one of the Hindu temples. The 
Maharaja at last concluded a fresh treaty with the English, and the 
brother of the Dewan, who had drowned thirty- four soldiers in the sea 
near Alpai, wasorderdto be hanged just opposite* the place where the regi- 
ment, to which the unfortunate soldiers belonged, lay encamped. The* 
English Government at last perceived that the Prince was not strong e- 
nough to effeciently carry on the Government, uor was he surrounded with 
able and trustworthy advisers, and assu^ning the sole administration of the 
State, they appointed a British Resident. Thus was Travancore, then an in- 
dependent State, reduced to the position of a subordinate Raj owning 
allegiance to the British Crown. 

Within a few days of this change Raja Ram Varma Perumal died in 
the year, 1811. His sister, Laxmi Rani, occupied the throne till the time 
that she was delivered of a .son. During this period the reins of Govern- 
ment were retained in the hands of the British oflicials. Under them the old 
laws, which assigned higher punishments to minor offences and lighter 
to those of a graver kind, were modified in keeping with the advanced age, 
and new laws promulgated, whereby punishments varied directly with 
the gravity of the offence. Justice began to be equitably administered 
both to the rich and the poor. 

Laxmi Rani gave birth to a son, on 18th April, 1813, who was named 
Vatami Rama Varrna. He was duly installed on the Ti’avancore throne, 
his mother retaining the powers of the Queen-Regent. Ke.-.r, } rar Laxmi 
Rani gave birth to another son, but dying immediately after, her sister 
Parvati Bai was appointed Regent in her place. The Resident handed 
over the sole administration to this lady in the year, 1814 She conducted 
the Government with marked ability until 1829, when the young Vatami 
Rama Varma was invested with Supreme Authority on his attaining the 

age of 16 years. 

• 

Raja Vatami Rama Varma died in the year, 1846, and was succeeded by 
his brother Mastanda. He reigned in peace for fourteen years,. and expired in 
the year, 1860. He was .succeeded by his daughter’s son, Vomi Bala Rama 
Varma, who reigned till 1880. He was after his death succeeded by his brother. 
Raja Rama Varma, who was then 43 years old. He was born m the year, 
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1837, Daring the time that he was heir-apparent to the throne, he had 
placed himself under the tuition of the illustrious statesman, Sir. T. Madhav 
Rao, and had received liberal education in English and Vernacular at his 
hands. He rose to the position of one of the ablest chiefs in the country. 
While giving evidence before the Education Commission appointed under 
the Presidency of Sir. W. W. Hunter, the Maharaja expressed his liberal 
views on the most important question of female education. He, also in 
his speech on the occasion of his installation, had given public utterance to> 
the broad and statesman -like views on the art of governing which un- 
mistakeably indicated the high qualities of both head and heart with 
which he was endowed. He, in ^hort, proved a model ruler. He introduced 
important reforms in the Revenue, Judicial, Educational, Police, Medical, 
Postal, and Municipal departments of theAdministration, and opened several 
works of charity. His subjects enjoyed the sweets of plenty and prosperity, 
and with one voice prayed for his long life and happiness. Cruel fate, however,, 
willed it otherwise. He was snatched away by the wicked hand of Death 
in the prime of his life at the age of 48 years, on the 5th of August, 1885. 
The whole State was plunged into profound grief After suffering from 
dropsy for a month, he fell a victim to that dread disease. He was cremated 
at mid-night with great solemnity and the funeral consisted of 

the leading nobles and other gentry in the State, who walked with their 
heads uncovered in honour of the dead. A special salute of48 guns was 
fired from the Royal Battery and all the public institutions and markets 
throughout the State were closed for three consecutive days. Maharaja 
Rama Vaniia was succe.eJudby his nephew ( sister’s son )Bala RamaVarma, 
the present ruler of Travancore. He received the title of a Knight Grand 
Commander of the Star of India in 1888.The Maharaja enjoys full civil and 
criminal powers, and is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. 
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Bala Rama Varma IL 
( The Present Maharaja ). 
Reiidenoe. — Trivandrum, Southern India. 
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JAIPUR. 

Area.'*^14i52^ sq. 'ttiiles. Population.— 2,825,695. 

Revenue, — 61,00,000 rupees. 

The Native State of Jaipur is bounded on the north by Alwar and 
the out-lying districts of Delhi ; on the north-east by Bharatpur;on the 
south-east by Kirauli; on the south by ‘the territories nf Sindhia, and the 
native states of Kota, Bundi and Tonk; on the west by Kishangadh and 
Marwad ; and on the north-west by Shekhawati, a small principality owning 
allegiance to* Jaipur. This federation is likewise bounded on the north by 
the Zillah of Lahora in 4ihe Panjab; on the west by the native state of 
Bikaner; and on the south-west by Marwad. It is under the direct manage* 
ment and cetitrol of the British Govei-nment. 

The Mahar^a of Jaipur is descended from a family of great antiquity 
and renown. He belongs to the Surya vanshi ( Solar ) Kachhwaha tribe 
of the Rajput race. Hindu chroniclers have described Ajodhya( Oudh ) to 
be ihe oldest of all the native states in India, As mentioned in the fore- 
going pages of this work, while narrating the annals of Mewad, the cele;; 
brated Rama was the Lord of Ajodhya. His favourite consort, Sita, was forci- 
bly carried away by Ravan, the demon king of Lanka. This led to an in- 
vasion of his dominions in which Ravan was killed, his capital sacked and 
Sita restored to her pining lord, and carried back to Ajodhya. The Ranas 
of Mewad trace their descent from Lava the elder son of Rama, while his 
younger son Kusha became the stock of the family of the rulers of Jaipur. 
He had a son named Kurina or Kachhwaha who became the eponym of 
Kachhwaha tribe of Rajputs. In the line of Kurma or Kachhwaha, there 
flourished, several degrees removed from him, the renowned Raja Nala, who 
ruled over Naishadha* in the third century of the Christian era. He found- 
ed the city of Narwar, and made it his principal seat of Government. 
Dhola Rae, thirty-fourth in descent from Nala, was the last king of Narwar. 

In the middle of the tenth century, the Yavanas advanced in large num- 
bers and invested the capital of Narwar. The siege lasted long, which ren- 
dered the surrounding country desolate. Many of the brave Rajputs lost 

* There are reasons to infer that Naishadha must be the ancient name for all those terri- 
tories lymg to the south of Malwa, east of Khandesh, the province of Berar, and the 
north-wesetm portion of Nagpur. The ancient city of Narwar is situated at a distance 
of a few miles from Ujjein, in Malwa. Nala was the husband of the far-famed Dainayanti, 
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their lives in deadly skirmishes with the invading foe. At last the small 
but the valiant band ot the surviving garrison boldly determined to put 
on the saffron robe, rush head-long on the enemy, and immortalize the name 
of the whole Kachhwaha tribe. Before carrying out this desperate project, 
they erected large funeml pyres within the walls of the fortress, and cbh- 
signed to flames, their wives, daughters and other things dear to them, in 
order to prevent them from falling into profane hands of the infidels. When 
nothing remained of what was once the dearest of this their worldly concern 
but a heap of ashes, the veteran Rajputs performed their ablution in honour 
of the dead, and put on the saffron robes, flung open the gates, and with 
drawn sabres rushed furiously upon the ranks of the enemy. The strife 
grew fierce and destructive; sounds of kettle-drums, horns and pipes filled 
the air; the contending armies met pell-mell; and nothing but the cries 
of'killVstrike,’ fell upon the ear; and to such a pitch were their spirits excited 
that they began to ply their swords at random, knowing neither friend nor 
foe. During the heat of the battle, the bards and the Charans fed the 
flame of their fury by vigorously chanting soul -stirring hymns of ancient 
Rajput gallantry and chivalry. Dhola Rae was conspicuous at the head of 
the charge with his sword in hand. The Rajputs perished to a man, and 
Dhola Rae, covered over with innumerable wounds and drenched in his own 
blood, succeeded in effecting his escape with a view to avert the greater 
disgrace and calamity of firlling into the hands of the enraged enemy. The 
carnage was terrible; all the brave Rajputs and the majoi’ity of the besieg- 
ers lay dead on the field. Blood Bowed in torrents and the battle-field 
presented a ghastly scene of indiscriminate slaughter. The Yavans entered 
the deserted city, and plundered it to their heart’s content. The Hindus, 
that fell into their grasp, were made prisoners, and carried as slaves 
to the land of the victors. The whole country was desolated and depopu- 
lated. Dhola Rae, abandoning hi.s paternal estate of Naishadha, went to a 
place where the modern Amber stands. He erected the fortivss u Amber 
in 957, and assuming the title of the‘ Prince of Dhemdur, ’ began to rule 
there as an independent sovereign. He subsequently conquered a greater 
part of the adjoining districts, and incorporated it with his dominions. 
The territories, that he thus seized, had formed part’ of the appanage of 
the Mina Rajput feudatories of the Hindu Sovereign of Delhi. They began 
to harass the usurper by frequently attacking his dominions. Dhola Rae 
was married to the daughter of the Chauhan prince of Ajmere. Although 
he and his followers had only recently settled in that part of the country 
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he obtained the support of the Chauhan prince, with whom he was con- 
nected by ties of matrimony, and succeeded not only in subduing the 
Rajputs and Mina chiefs, but also in consolidating his newly conquered 
region of Amber. The whole life of Dhola Bae was spent on the field of battle, 
and it was in a scuffle that he lost his life. At the time of his death, big 
Ajmere Queen was big with child, and she in course of time, gave birth to 
a son, named Kankal. 

During the non-age of Kankal, the government of Amber was con- 
ducted by his mother as Queen Regent. Kankal was, after his death, suc- 
ceeded by Medal Rae. He was a brave warrior, who fought several battles, 
and like his. grand-fat her, departed his life in a deadly contest with his 
enemies. He was succeeded by Hun Dev, who dying soon after, was suc- 
ceeded by Kuntal. The Minas, who had taken to outlawry in the reign of 
Dhola Rae, though subdued and cowed down, were not yet brought under 
proper control, and Kuntal dealt with them so severely,, and trampled 
them down so completely, that they were permanently incapacitated 
from ever rearing their heads against the ruling authority. Paiijoon as- 
cended the throne after the demise of Kuntal. He was married to the sister 
of Prithvi Raja Chauhan, the last of the Rajput Kings of Delhi. He es- ^ 
poused the cause of his kinsman in the struggle that ensued between him 
and Shahab-ud-Din Ghori for the Indian Empire. On .several occasions 
the Ghori chief had to fly before his veteran antagonist. Shahab-ud-Din 
was once vanquished in an encounter, which took place near the Khyber 
Pass on the ont-skirts of the regions of Delhi, and the triumphant Rajput 
pursued ■ - Ui • v : ^ gates of Gazni. Prithvi Raja made him 

Governor of Chaiidel ( now called BiindelKhancC, conquered mainly through 
the prowess of Panjoon and his bravo followers. Mahoba was then the capi- 
tal of Chandel, and Parmal was the ruling sovereign. Prithvi Raja invaded 
Mahoba, and a fierce struggle ensued, in which Panrial lost five chiefs, 
12,000 men and thirty elephants. Prithvi Raja, on the other hand, sustain- 
ed a loss of 50 Rajputs, 100 horses artd five elephants. Though Prithvi 
Raja, had not to mourn the loss of his commanders, he had yet to anxious- 
ly watch the recovery of Panjoon, the gallant chief of Amber, who bore 
the brunt of the whole contest. While rushing to a place where the fight 
Was the thickest, he received sabre-cuts and lance-thrusts, and fell senseless 
on the field. He was rescued by his gallant comrades, who revived him 

by sprinkling cold water over his face. Again assuming the command, he 
25 
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forth-with led his invincible band against the enemy. The contest grett 
fiercer than ever. The brave Rajputs, on both sides, seemed inspired with 
ac^trange belief that death on the battle-field opened for them the portals 
of.*Paradise, and immortalized their names in the nether world. Like des- 
peradoes, they fought with all their might and main. Heads of sturdy soldiers 
rolled on the plain, like ears of corn, before the mowing scythe. Blood flowed 
in streams, and human coi'pseswere found floating upon them. The piteous 
screams and yells of the wounded, the flashing and clashing of the deadly 
weapons, and the spirited cries of the fighting Rajputs, pervaded the whole 
atniosphere. During this blofody battle no less than 5,OO0 men on Prithvi 
Raja’s side, and as many as 20,000, on the side of the lord of Chatidel, were 
swept away at a single stroke. Prithvi Raja, who had received several 
wounds, was found lying unconscious on a heap of dead bodies, whence he 
was rescued by his favourite Chaiid Baroat and soon restored to conscious* 
ness. Parmal, the chief of Chandel, who had taken shelter in the hill-fort 
of Kalinjar, was at last arrested by his pursuers and brought to the presence 
of Prithvi Raja. When an estimate was forme<l by Chamund Rao and Chand 
of the losses sustained by Prithvi Raj ion the fatal field, it appeared that San- 
jam Rae had ascended the heaven while fighting the enemy, and eleven war- 
riors including Panjoon,Kayabhasha, Kanha, and Jet had fall'cn unconscious 
on the field. They were revived by Ramguru and Chend Baroat, who sprinkl- 
ed charmed water over their faces, reciting some mysterions incantations. 
Parmal was, subsequently , released on payment of a heavy ransom, and 
Panjoon Kachhwaha Avas stationed at Mahoba, as the governor of the 
conquered province. Panjoon wae one of i/hose sixty-four chiefs who assisted 
Prithvi Raja Chauhan in carrying away Saiuyukta, the daughter of Ja- 
yachanda, the Rathod prince of Kanouj. In an encount(*r with the Ra- 
thods, while carrying aw'ay the fair prize, Panjoon lost his life. 

After the demise of Panjoon, the thi-one of Amber was successively 
occupied by Males! , Bijal, Raja Dev, Kitan, Kuntal, Junsl, Udekaran, Nai- 
ginh, Van veer, Udharan, Chand rasen, and Piithvi Raja. The last of these 
had 17 sons, 12 of whom reached iiian’.s estate, each becoming the stock of 
a separate branch^of Kachhwaha family. Prithvi Raja was not a prince 
of very great distinction, and was treacherously murdered by his own son, 
Bhim. It is said of Bhim that he had the countenance of a demon. Prithvi 
Raja left behind him six sons, Bihari Mal,^Puran, Rup Sinh, Ash Karan, 
Bh;im and JagniSl The eldest of these, Bihari Mai, ascended the gadi. It 

was during his reign that the Mahomedan rulers directed their attention 
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towards establishing their supremacy over the Rajput princes. Bihari Mai 
did not at first acknowledge their sway, and openly defying their authority, 
offered them a strong resistance. It was after repeated attacks on Amber, 
and ronstaiit annoyance to his subjects, that he paid'allegiance to Emperor 
Bahai-, and gave his grand-daughter in marriage to Prince Humayiin. It 
was on this occasion that Bihari Mai was ennobled by the Ernperor with 
the title of the Maharaja of Amber. It is also nn.rrated that in the latter 
part of the year 15()1, when EmpeCor Akbar set out on a pilgrimage to 
tile Mausoleum ofKutub Olia, Bihari Mid repaired to Ajmere, and accorded 
the Emperor a brilliant reception. Akbar enlisted him on the roll of his 
leading courtiers, and himself married his fair daughter. The Emperor 
also bestowed upon his sous, Bhagwan Das, Jagaimath, Bhupat and Salhadi, 
high ranks in the Imperial army. Bihari Mai was, after his deaths ?siicceoded 
by his eldest son, Bliagwau l);is. IPe strengthened the ties of relationship 
already existing between the Mughal Sovereigns and the house of Amber, 
by giving his daughter in marriage to Prince Salim (Jehangir ) ,the eldest 
son of Empi'ror Akl)ar. The* chief of Amber, thence-forward, became ‘the 
most in(lu''nif'il pi'rs- e.age «'U the Imperial Court, though. at the cost of 
hk repu'eabion and. hvHiour among men of his own kith and kin. They began 
to traduce the Amber (dii(*fas the first to bring pollution to the whole 
Rajput rac.e by marrying his daughter to scions of the Mughal blood. But 
the temptiitiori of forming such high connections with the Imperial 
House was too strong to be resisted by others for a long time, and the 
chiefs ofMarwad aaid Hikam'r followed liis example, by bestowing the hands 
of tlaui' (laughtiU’s on princes of the Imperial household. 

Bhagwan Das, having no mile issue, hail adopted his nephew, Man 
8inh, as his own sou and heir. In 1572, the sons of Slier Khan Fudali 
marchi*d. towards Idar at the head of their troops, and the Emperor des- 
patched Man Sinh, the prince of Amber, to oppose their progress. The 
heroic Rajput not only put them to Hight, but plundered their rich treasure 
and returned to Delhi with the booty. Raja Bhagwan Das and his son 
Man Sinh were ordered to march against Husain. Mirjan, who had 
already taken po.sscrssion of Surat ;*biit before they reached that place; 
they Were recalled by the Emperor, on his receiving the intelligence of 
the base murder of his partisan, Rmstom Ali Khan Rumi, by Ibrahim 
Mirjaii at Broach. The assassin lied towards. the north, and with a view to 
chastise him, the Emperor followed him in person; attended by his. faithful 
vassals, Bhagwan* Das and Man Sinh. They reached the banks of the river 
Mahiiidri, and woim iiiibi’merl that Ibrahim had taken shelter in the village 
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Samal on the opposite side. Man Sinh crossed the river at the head o f 
only a hundred horsemen, and Ibrahim Mirjan followed’by 1000 cavalry,, 
came out to meet him. The heroic Man Sinh, not daunted by the fearful 
odds against him, cheerfully and valiantly joined battle with the opponents. 
The Emperor then forded the river at the head of his army, and took 
possession of Sarnal. On entering the village, the Emperor found that the 
enemy had gone out to oppose Man Sinh, and he at once ordered his men 
to run to his rescue. The Mirjan's catalry presented an unassailable froiit,^ 
and beat back the invading army. Bhupat, the brother of Raja 
Bhagvvan Das, fought like a deinon„ but fell in the scuffle. The brave 
followers of Mirjan, flushed with the victory gained over such power- 
ful antagonists, fought with renewed vigour. They made a sudden 
onslaught on the enemy’s advance-guard, and the Mughal army found 
itself shut up in a narrow defile. There were thick hedges of thorns and 
brambles ou both sides of the pass, which rendered it so nairow as not to 
allow even three horse-men to ride abreast. The Grand Monarch and his 
lieutenant, Bhagwan Das,, rushed to the front, where tliey wore assailed by 
three horse-men from the oppasite camp. One of them was wounded by 
Bhagwan Das and the other two were put to flight by the Emporor. The 
Mughal host, seeing their Monarch and his favourite in such imminent peril, ^ 
rushed to their rescue, and the follow'ers of Ibrahim Mirjan were speedily 
put to the rout. Akbar presented Raja Bhagwan Das, with a flag and a 
drum ( Nobut ), in recognition of his gallantry and awarded, him the full 
honours of the day. ^ 

Within six months of this victory, a tumult broke out in Gujamt, and 
Raja Bhagwan Das and Rae Sinh of Bikaner were ordcu*ed to inarch against 
the insurgents. They had not proceecled far, when they were joined by 
the Emperor in person, attended by a small body of the royal guards. Tlie 
Mughal army, on reaching its place? of (hsstinal ion, was oj'(i(‘red to attack 
the belligerents, arrayed under the leadership of Mahomed Husain Mirjan. 
The scuffle took place on the bduksofthe Sabanriati, near Ahrnedabad. 
Mahomed Husain Miijan showed Extraordinary valour in resisting for a 
time, the onslaught of the Imperial troops, but as he could not hold out, 
long against such fe^irful odds, he soon made his ascape from the field. One 
Oada Aly, a horseman of the Royal guards, soon overtook him, and brought 
him to the presence of the Emperor. He^ was consigned to the custody of 
Rae Sinh of Bikaner. During this fight the insurgents loM no less than 
2,000 of their number. The exasperated Rajj^ut soldiery, under the com* 
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mand of Rae Sinh, soon put to death the arch rebel, Mahomed Husain 
idirjan, and his head was sent to Agra to be hung on one of the city-gates-f 

After the defeat of the insurgents at Ahmedabad, Bhagwan Daa 
marched direct towards Idar. Rao Narandas, the reigning chief, having 
sustained a signal defeat at the h^tuds of the Imperial troops, in 1573, fled 
and took refuge in the neighbouriiig hills, Bhagwan Das took .possession 
of Idar, and proceeding further oaptured the town of Yadnagar, 

Man Sinh exercised the greatest influence at the Imperial Court; as he 
was related to the Emperor, one of his aunts being wedded to Shah 
Humayun. In addition to that, he occupied the exalted position of 
the Emperors brother-in-law, his own sister having been given in mar- 
riage to the Grand Monarch, Akbar. The Emperor had raised him to the 
highest post by creating him th^ generalissimo of the Imperial army, a 
place frought with uncommon danger and responsibility. In that capacity, 
he earned the world-wide reputation of being the greatest of all the generals 
who helped Akbar in extending and consolidating the Empire of that illus- 
trious Mughal potentate. Of all the victories and conquests which signalised 
the glorious reign of Akbar, no less than half were won by the prowess of 
our Rajput hero, Man Sinh. It was ho, who conquered all the territories ex- 
tending from Khotan to the sea. It was to his invincible arms that Orissa had 
yielded, and he it was ,whp reduced the chief of Assam, to the suboa'dinate 
position of a mere tributary. To Raja Man Sinh must be awarded the credit 
of conquering Bengal, Bohar, the Deccan and Kabul. 

While Man Sinh was returning from the Deccan, after a successful ex- 
pedition against Sholapur, he happened to pass by Komnlmer, the then 
capital of the Raua of Mewad. PratapSinh, as a mark of hospitality, invited 
him to his Metropolis, and went as farasUdai Sagar to welcome the disting- 
uished guest. A grand banquet w^s ordered to be prepared at the place, 
where the two Rajput chiefs met. When the feast was laid out, Man Sinh 
arrived there, but not finding the Rana, he asked his son, Amar Sinh, the 
cause of the Rana's absence, The prince replied that he was desired by his 
royal father to tell him that he would not be able to attend, as he vas 
slightly indisposed. The pretext was too transparent for Han Sinh to see 
through, and he at once exclaimed 'Go! and tell Ranaji, I can divine the 
cause of his head-ache. The error is past all correction. Who else will 

+ It is Boid that after this victory Emperor Akbar passed some days at Ahmedabad in 
the palace in Bhadra. 
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lit to dinner on the same board with me, ifRanaji does not?’ Whereupon, 
the youthful Amar Sinh retorted ' Ranaji will never dine with one who has 
given his daughter in marriage to a Moslem, and who might perchance have 
taken his meals with the polluted.’ The brave Man Sinh was stung to the 
quick, and angrily left the place without eating a single morsel. While 
leaving, he roared out, ‘We have sacrificed our honour and reputation by giving 
our daughters and sisters in marriage to. the members of the Mughal Royalty, 
with , the sole purpose of preserving in tact the traditional glory of the 
Rajput race endangered by the aggrandizement of the al] powerful Mus- 
ealmans. Abide in peril, if such be your resolve, for this country shall not 
hold you.’ Pratap instantly hastened to the spot, but ^lan Sinh rode a^vay 
saying, ‘ I am not Man if I do not humble your ])ride/. Akbar, too, when 
he learnt this,*was exceedingly enraged. In the rainy season of 1570, a large 
expedition was led against Mewad, the command of the Mnghal army being 
entrusted to Prince Salim, Man Sinh remaining at tlie head of his gallant 
Rajput soldiery. Rana Pratap had already taken his post in the defiles of 
Haldi Ghat, at the head of 22,000 soldiers, tlie very cream of Rajput chival- 
ry, and was anxiously watching the approa<di of tho invading army. Tlie 
Rana’s position was naturally fortified by large hills tliiit surrounded Ids 
camp on all sides. Pratap had po.sted detachments of armed Rajputs in 
the .plains, while on the adjacent mountains, there were Mewad Phils, with 
bows and arrows, ready to shower their javelins oiv the approaching in- 
vaders. The position of the Rana seemed to the enemy unassailable . The 
Mussalmans were exhorted to fight with their traditional valour, and the 
contest was carried on with unabated fury on both sides. The Rajputs and 
Moslems vied with each othei’ in exhibiting their Vcalour. The Me wadis 
tried their utmost to apprehend Man Sinh, the bone of contention, bub they 
^ere baffied by the skill of their opponents. The Mughals grew desperate 
in protecting the person of their leaders, Salim and Man, while the Mewad 
militia were equally vigilant in guarding their beloved monarch, tlie brave 
Pratap. Thousands o-f brave soldiers fell on the field, and the carnage grew 
terrible. Of the 22,000 brave- Rajputs on thi". Rana’s side, only 8000. survived 
the struggle. Pratap, seeing that the day w'as irretrievably lost, fled from , 
the field of battle. Man Sinh and Salim, elated with, victory, arrived at 
A|more, envoute to Delhi.. 

* In the winter of 1577 the struggle was resumed, ending in the defeat 

of Ran» Pratap at the hands of M'an, who reduced to submission the im- 
pregnable fort of Komulmei-. The forts of Dharmeti and Gogunda, too, 
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irere besieged and cajStured, The insult offered to Man thus cost the Eana 
his throne, and reduced him to a very miserable j)light. But .for the loyalty 
and devotion of Bhamasha, his Bania minister, who lent the Rana loans of 
craves of rupees, Pratap would never have been able to raise an army suffi- 
ciently strong to regain his lost territories. To avenge the many injuries 
done him by Man, the Rana marched upon Amber, in 1566, and plundered 
Malpura, the greatest commercial emporium of the State. 

A fortification was erected on the frontiers, which was named by Emperor 
Akbar ‘ Attock Benares’. It was from that station that the Grand Monarch 
made preparations to march upon Kabul, and ordered ManSinh and his 
brother, Madhu Sinh, to capture Peshawar. The Hindus were enjoined by 
the Shastras ( or their holy Scriptures ) not to proceed beyond Attock ; but 
Man Sinh disregarded the injunction, and uttering the following couplet 
marched forward: — 


The whole earth is Lord’s creation, 

What need of Attock thereon; 

He alone stops short and retires, 

Who feels corapunction in liis heart. 

These celebrated lines of Man Sinh are sung throughout the country, even 
at the present day. He eventually conquered Peshawar. Maharaja Bhagwan 
Das, too, was present on that memorable occasion. Akbar conquered the 
Panjab with the help of Bhagwan Das and Man Sinh. The former of these 
was appointed Viceroy of the conquered province. He had taken up his 
residence at Lahore, where he expired in the year 1589. 

The sad news of Bhagwan Das death reached Akbar when he was at 
Kabul. Prince Man Sinli was also there with the Emperor. Maharaja Bhagwan. 
Das was endowed with rare wisdom, valour and probity. He was the most 
favourite companion of the Emperor, and his demise caused him intense grief. 
The Maharaja had received from his liege-lord the proud title of Amir-ul- 
Umrah. It is said that on one occasion Bhagwan Dashad saved the life of 
the Emperor, jeopardising his own personal safety. 

Akbar despatched Man Sinh from Kabul to take possession of his hare- 
ditary throne at Amber. He arrived there, and was crowned Lord of Amber. 
The Emperor sent him a su|)erb dress of investiture, and a richly caparison- 
ed horse. The viceroyalty of the Panjab, that had fallen vacant on the death 
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Bhagwan Das, tras conferred on Bhan Sinh, the son of Man Siiih. ManSinh 
received in addition the viceroyalties of Beiigal and Behar. The brave 
Rajput defeated, in a fierce battle, the son of Katlu Afghan, and conquered 
from him the district of Orissa. Once while Man Sinh was at Amber, he 
received tidings of a revolt in the province of Bengal, and proceeding thither, 
he promptly put it down. The sister of Man Sinh, who was married to Prince 
Salim, and who had borfie him one son, Khushru, disgusted with the foul 
intrigues and differences between her husband and son for succession, 
swallowed poison, and thus terminated her life. She was Jehangirs mostr 
favourite consort, and her violent death caused him immense grief, which 
made him peevish and distracted. 

In 1605, when the great Emperor Akbar was drawing his last breath, 
a conspiracy of the most insidious type was being hatched at the court 
to set aside the rightful heir, Salim, and place his son, Khushru, on the 
Imperial Masnad. The arch-conspirator was Man Sinh, the maternal uncle 
of Khushru, who was the most influential and powerful personage through- 
out the Empire. All necessary arrangements were made to secure the 
throne for Kushru ; but their plans were, all of a sudden, frustrated by 
Emperor Akbar, who with his own hands presented the sword of royalty 
to Prince Salim. 

Raja Man Sinh held the highe.st and most responsible place in the Em- 
pire till the date of Akbaris death ( 1605 ). Ho was Governor of Bengal, 
where he died in the year 1615. He was succeeded on the Amber throne 
by his son, Bhan Sinh. He in his turn was succeeded by Moha, after whose 
demise the throne of Amber was given to Jai Sinh, the nephew of Man Sinh, 
at the instance of Jodh Bai, the Rajput Queen of Emperor J(ibangir. 

Jai Sinh was brave, skilful and a patron of letters’ He is more familiarly 
known in the annals of the Rajasthan ( Native States of India ) by the 
title of ‘Mirjan Raja’. During the most critical period in Jehangir’s reign, 
when his sons rose against him, with a view to dethrone him, Jai Sinh was 
the foremost of those Hindu chiefs who espoused the Emperor’s cause. 
Jehangif died in 1627, and was succeeded by ShahJehan. During his illness, 
a fatal discord arose among his sons for succession, and almost all the Raj- 
put chiefs took part in the struggle, joining the forces of the heir-apparent, 
Dara. Jai Sinh marched with his army to stop the progress of Suja, who 
was the Governor of Bengal, and who wa |5 proceeding, at the head of his 
troop, from that province to take possession of the Imperial throne. In 
the same manner the onward march of Aurangzeb, the Governor of 
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th6 Deccan, was checked by another Rajput prince, Jaswant Sinhji of 
Marwad. With uncommon strategic skill Aiirangzeb succeeded in reaching 
Agra, and deposing his aged sire, Shah Jehan, he ascended the masnad, 
in the year 1658, and ruthlessly murdered all his brothers. Aurangzeb 
felt the greatest resentment towards Jaswant Sinh of Marwad, who had 
offered him a strong resistance, while proceeding from the Deccan to the 
capital. The Emperor was, however, soon reconciled with the Rajput Chief, 
through the good offices of Jai Sinh of Amber. 

Shivaji had, by this time, unfuried his standard of war in the Deccan, 
and foiling all the attempts of the Mahomodan hosts, had well-nigh declared 
independeircc. Aurangzeb at last sent Jaswant Sinh of Marwad against the 
Maratha upstart. Moved by a common impulse (if religious and patriotic 
heeling, Jaswant Sinh, instead uF subduing Shivaji, supported him in his noble 
enterprise of rearing a powerful Hindu sovereignty in the Deccan. When 
the Emperor came to liiarn this, ho, without showing any signs of resent- 
ment, rt^called Jaswant Sinh from the Drjcca.n, and sent Jai Sinh in liis 
stead. That brave Rajput ]>rovailed upon Shivaji not to fight against him, 
but submit himself to the Mughal sw;iy. He further exhorted him to ac- 
company him to Delhi. Raja guarau 1:00(1 h ini his persomil safety; 
but when after icaching j.uo capital, he saw that Aurangzeb was bent upon 
getting rid of tlui i\[araLha hero, he assisted him in effecting his escape 
from his place of condmuiumt. 

In 1680, Frince Akbar IF, tJu^son of A urangzob , rose against him ; and 
in the stniggh; enlisted the sympathy of the Rajput Rajas. Bearing this in 
mind, Aurangzeb sent histroiayis against Jaipur, Mewad, and Marwaad, plun- 
dered their tiarritories and massacred the poor,innoeent siibjcjcts.The Rajput 
Rajas, forming themselves into a sti'oiig coalition, plundered all. those 
districts in Malw.i, which owned allegiance to the Imperial throne. They 
laid waste rich tracts of soil, demolislnvl aLd defiled sacred nHJsqu/is, burnt 
the holy Koran and other roligi(ms tract. sand relics that came within their 
grasp, and thus offered outrageous insult to the faith of the Islam. J&i Sinh 
of Amber was the loader of those insurgent Rajput chiefs. Besides this he had 
always supported Shivaji against the Mughal Emperor, and the latter began 
to devise schemes' to treacherously get rid of his formidable antagonist. 
Aurangzeb promised the crown of Amber to Kirti Sinh, the younger son of 
Jai Sinh, in case he undertook to basely murder his revered father. The 
26 
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temptation proved too strong, and Kirti Sinh, mixing poison with the opiniit 
draught, administered it to his father^ while he was engaged in a war in 
the Deccan, and thus removed the most capable man from the arena of 
Indian politics, at a very critical juncture in the history of the country. 
Kirti Sinh, soon after the perpetration of this perfidious deed, repaired to 
the Emperor to ask for the promised reward, but the crafty Monarch, 
resenting his unfilial conduct, granted him only one district, while the 
throne was given to his elder brother, Ram Sinh. Nothing note-worthy is 
recorded to have occurred during the reigns of Ram Sinh, and his successor, 
Bishen Sinh. Th<^ last of these dying in 1()99, his son, Jai Sinh, better 
known as 'Savai Jai Sinh’, ascended the Amber gadi. In 1707, pjissedaway 
the last of the great Mughal Emperors, Aurangzeb, and a quarrel arose 
among his sons for succession. Muaziin, assuming the name of Bfiliadur 
Shah, ascended the Imperial Masnad. He invaded Amber and Marwad, and 
subjugating them both, posted his own garrison in those places. He then 
proceeded towards the Deccan, carrying with him the chiefs of Amber, 
and Marwad as captives of war. Hardly had the Mughal sovereign reached 
the banks of the Narbada, when these two Rajput chiefs contrived to escape 
from the Imperial army. They both went to Udaipur and took refuge with 
Rana Amar Sinh. The Rana accorded them a cordial reception, and the 
combined armies of the three princes first marched upon Marwad. They 
took possession of Jodhpur, and driving away the Mughal officer, Ajit 
Sinh assumed reins of the government. They spent the monsoon in Marwad 
*nd then proceeding to Amber, laid siege to the capital of Maharaja Jai 
Sinh. The Mughal Governor, Sayyid, offered them a strong resistance, but 
in ihe scuffle he was killed, and Amber was once more restored to its right- 
ful sovereign. Though reinstated on their paternal thrones, the Rajas of 
Marwad and Amber were at daggers drawn with the Emperor, with whoui 
they were finally reconciled in the year, 17 10. 

The once glorious Mughal throne was occupied by Bahadur Shah till 
1712, by Jahandar Shah till 1713, and by Farukhshiyyar till 1719. During 
the reign of the last named monarch, Jai Sinh, who was on intimate terms 
with the Emperor, remained during the greater portion of the year at Delhi. 
Ajit Sinh of Marwad and theSaiyyid brothers headed the opposition formed 
at the Court against the effete successors of such powerful Emperors m 
A kbar and Aurangzeb. These persons once entered the palape, and plunder- 
ing the state treasury, deposed the weak and effeminate ^prince, and 
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declared Mahomed, tho^Emperor][of Delhi. Raja JaiSinh, displeased with the 
pusillanimity of the Mughal sovereign, quitted the court and went to Amber; 
and the Saiyyid brothers, finding him opposed to the accession of Mahomed 
Shah, led a large army against his capital. Before the Mughal army could 
reach Amber, the Rajput Chief sent envoys to the Imperial Court, and 
through the intervention of Rana Ajit Sinh of Marwad, who had become the 
factotum at the Imperial Court, reconciliation was soon effected between 
the two contending powers. In 1730, the Marwad throne was occupied by 
Abhe Sinh. Jai Sinh and the Marwad Monarch met at. Ajmere, where 
they conjointly settled their line of operations, which brought on the final 
overthrow of the now moribund Mughal Empire. 

Jai Sinh II. was one of the few wise sovereigns who ruled in India. 
He was highly proficient in mechanics, mathematics, cliomistry and other 
branches of Science. He was in no way inferior to the Western Astronomers 
■of the day. He wrote a masterly treatise on the elements of Geometry and 
translated into Hindi several works on Trignornetry and other kindred 
•subjects. In 1720, he built a new city, and laaming it Jaipur, made it bis 
capital. This new city stands even to-day unsurpassed in its broad well 
constructed roads, colonnade of symmetrical buildings and beauty of general 
architecture. Savai Jai Sinh removed his seat of government from Amber 
to Jaipur. He constructed observatories at Delhi, Benares and Jaipur, 
and carried on astronomical researches on the Asiatic system. The results 
were so accurate that even European savants were astounded at the close 
agreement between the observations made at these places, and those mado 
at the Western centres. He also performed several chemical experiments. 
He erected at various places within hi.s dominions, Dharma Shalas 
( caravansaries ) for travellers of every caste and creed. With all this to 
engage his attention,- it must bo said to his credit, that he figured pro- 
minently in every engagement fought during his reign, a reign characterized 
by constant quarrels and warfare with neighbours and foreigners. During 
his regime, Jaipur attained the very zenith of its prosperity. As long aa 
he espoused the c-ause of the then tottering Mughal Empire, he was able 
to keep it erect; bub when he found that Farukhshiyyar was but a weak and 
timid ruler, he withdrew to his capital, and devoted his leisure hours to 
the study of his favourite subjects of History and Astronomy. In 1720, 
Mahomed Shah conferred on him the Vice royal ties of Agra and Malwa, 
During his tenure of office, he erected Scientific insfcitutions in those 
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provinces, also> which were finished by the end of the yerir, 1728. He it was 
who persuaded the bigoted Emperor, Aurangzeb, to abolish the levy of 
Jaziaf ( capitation tax ) on the Hindus. He wiis reappointed to the 
Vicero 3 ^aIty of Malwa by Mahomed Shah, in 1732. While the mighty 
Mughal Empire was lying prostrate on its death bed, the Rajput Rajas 
were engaged in protecting their territories against the attacks and plunders 
of the Maratha free-booters, and the Mussalinan Governors, assuming 
independence, appropriated to themselves the territories entrusted to 
their care. In 1734, the Shah was advised to reside for a time in Malwa, 
Raja Jai Sinh was credited by the Emperor with full powers to open nego- 
tiations with Baji Rao Peshwa, and a treaty was concluded between the 
Mughal and the Maratha sovereignsin 173(). This put a stop to the Mara- 
thas’ onward progress towards Delhi. At the time of the great invasion of 
India by Nadir Shah in 1738, Raja Jai Sinh, fully acquainted with the re- 
sources of the Empire, wdth rare foresight, advised Mahomed Shah to avoid 
an engagement with the invader, observing that there was not a shade of 
hope of obtaining victory over the war-like bands of the Pei sian Conqueror. 

Jai Sinh IL died in 1743, after a memorable reign of 44 years. He had built 
his own domains over the ruins of the Mughal Empire. He annexed Devti 
and Ragu to his territories. With all his skill, talent and valour, Jai Sinh 
was vainglorious and addicted to drinking, though in purity of character he 
stood inferior to )ioiie of his race. Not only do bardic legfuids niise him to the 
seventh sky, but historical accounts, too, speak none the highly of this 
excellent prince. In scientific knowledge he stands pvv- eminent among all 
the native chiefs of India. 


t Alla-ud-Din Khilji ( 1295-1316 ) asked his { spiritual preceptor ) as to what 
amount of Jazia tax should be levied from the lliiidua. I'o this the kazi replied ‘according 
to the mandates of Imam Hanifa the Kaffirs ( Hindus ) should be Imrdeiuid with taxation 
as much as possible in retrirn of the very fact that tliey are allowed to live in peace and 
security. The Jazin and the land-tax should Ih; fixed at such a high rate that their payment 
would be but death to them’. Upto the time of Emperor Firoze Shah (1351-1.388) the Brah- 
mane wefe exempted from the payment of thc.He. taxes. Tlie Jazia tax was classified into three 
main divisions,!, c. 40,20 and 10 per cent, per head. The Brahmans v/ere suboequeiitly included 
in this last class. The collectijm of this tax was attended with great hardships during the 
regime of the Lodlii rulers (1450-1526). It was totally abolished by the beneficent Akbar. 
It was reimposed by Aurangzeb. It was remitted through the good offices of Jai Sinh, but it 
was again assessed during his reign. It was suspended by Farukhahiyyar ( 1713-1719 ) but 
was finally done away with during the adininiatralion of the ISaiyyad brother*. 
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Raja Jai Sinh W8 l 9 succeeded by his son, Ishwar Sinh, an event which 
gave rise to internecine feuds among the states of Rajputana. The throne 
was claiiued by Madhu Sinh, half-brother of Ishwar Sinh, whose mother wxva 
the daughter of Rana Jagat Sinh of Mewad. He based his right on a 
compactf entered into between the famous Rana Pratap and the Chiefa 
of other Native States, including that of Amber, by which succession to 
the gadi was ensured to a son born of a Mewad princess, whether he be 
the heir-apparent or merely a cadet. On the strength of this stipulation 
Jagat Sinh recognised none else but his grandson, Madhu Sinh, as the 
rightful sovereign of Jaipur, and took up his sword to assert this claim. A 
pitched battle was fought, near Raja Mahal, between the Rana of Mewad, 
and the Marathas as the adherents of Isliwar Sinh, in which the former 
was defeated. Ishwar Sinh, elated with victory, marched against the 
Hada chiefs of Bundi and Kota and defeated them with the help of Sindhia. 
The Rana of Mewad now summoned Malhar Rao Holkar to his aid. The 
Maratha chieftain accepted the call on condition that the Rana should 
pay to Holkar 80 /aM.9 of rupees in hard cash, and cede to him the districts 
of Ratnpura, Blianpura, and Took Rampura, yielding an annual income 
of four Uikhs of rupees, in the event of Holkar succeeding in deposing Ish- 
war Sinh and placing Madhu Sinh on the throne of Amber. Ishwar 
Sinh, growing apprehensive of his safety, committed suicide by swallow- 
ing a dose of poison, and thus cleared the way for Madhu Sinh to the 
throne of Jaipur. 

Madhu Sinh showed signs of a great and benevolent ruler, but he was- 
constantly hamjjered by the neighbouring Jats of Bharatpur, who were 
just rising into prominence. Once in a deadly contest with the Jats, he lost 
many of his brave warriors, and himself received a mortal wound, though 
he succeeded in routing the enemy. He died of the effects of the wound, 
four days after the fight. Many of his contemporaries were of opinion, that 
had he been spared longer, not only would the state ofJaipur have escaped 

t Rana Pratap of Mewad stoppcd'-all eocial intercourse witli the chiefs of Am])er ( Jai- 
pur ) Marwad and other, native states in Rajputana ( Bundi excepted ) who contrary to tlio 
dictates of Hindu religion, gave their daughters in marriage to the Mughal Emperors at 
Delhi. These chiefs, there upon entreated Pratap to resume the intercoiirBo. The Rana ac- 
ceded to their propasal on the following conditions, ( I ) That no Rajput chiefs shcnild marry 
their daughters to Mussalman princes ; and ( 2 ) that succession to the gadi should he en- 
■urod to a son boxn of a princess of the Mewad house, whether he be the heir-apparent or sim- 
ply a cadet. The e](le.st son born of any other princess’ should waive his right in favour of 
the grand-Boii of the Raiia of Mewad. 
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its subsequent decline, but would have attained a high degree of prosperity^ 
He had inherited from his father a love for scientific researches, and being* 
An adept in the study of sciences, he had imparted his love of know- 
ledge to his associates. He founded several new towns the chief of which 
was Madhu Rajapur, in the vicinity of the famous commercial town and 
hill-fort of Ranthambhor. 

After the death of Madhu Sinh in l763,Prithu Sinh II. ascended the 
throne. During his minority the Government was carried on by the mother 
of his step-brother, Pratap Sinh. She was a weak and immoral woman, 
and was completely under the control of her paramour, an elephant-driver. 
PrithuRaj sustained a severe fall from his horse, and died in 1778, after 
reigning for fifteen years. He is believed to have fallen a victim to the greedy 
ambition of his step-mother, who is suspected to have poisoned him. He 
left behind him two widows, one of whom had an infant son, named Man 
Sinh, who was safely escorted to his maternal home, and subsequently 
entrusted to the guardianship of Sindhia. Pratap Sinh, taking advantage- 
of the infancy of his nephew, Miin Sinh, ascended the throne. He ruled 
for 25 years. During the earlier part of his reign, his enemies, availing 
themselves of his inexperience and young age, reaped a rich harvest from 
the fertile plains of Jaipur. Pratap got rid of his infamous mother and 
her paramour by means of poison. The Maratha bands had commenced their 
marauding inroad.son the native states of Raj pu tana. They carried in their 
train death and devastation wherever they went, and with a view to avert 
the impending ruin, the Rajput chiefs formed themselves into a powerful 
league against the Marathas. Pratap Sinh, who had, by that time, attain- 
ed majority, had turned out a wise and capable ruler. He wrote to Raja 
Vijai Sinh of Marwad, expressing his determination of extirpating the 
predatory bands of the Marathas, if he received his assistance, and volun- 
teered to take command of their combined troops. Vijai Sinh, agreeing 
to his proposals, their armies inarched against the Marathas, whom they 
encountered near Tonga, 1787. Fascinated with a strange conviction that 
death or/ a field of battle would procure for them the bliss of Paradise, and 
secure forthem the hands of lovely celestial nymphs in marriage, the Rajputs 
determined upon shedding the last drop of their blood in saving their country 
from the clutches of the Maratha depredators. The two armies met together, 
and the Rajput soldiery, undaunted by tbe well-disciplined battalions 
under the command of General De Boigne and their well-manned guns. 
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tell upon the Marathas, with bright Sirohi swords flashing in their hands, 
shouting their usual war-cry ‘ kill , strike, '.and created a havoc in the 
enemy’s ranks. Mowing down the gunners at their posts, they compelled 
the celebrated Mahadji Sindhia to flee for his life, abandoning his conquer- 
ed territories. The Marathas, however, soon retrieved their fortunes through 
the valour of Mahadji, and the strategic skill of De Boigne. .The contend- 
ing armies met once more at Pattan, and Merta, in 1791, and the Marathas 
gained the victory. Holkar imposed a heavy annual tribute upon Jaipur, 
the right of collecting which was subsequently given over to Amir Khan, the 
notorious Pindhari free-booter. From this date till the end of 1803, Jaipur 
was constantly harassed by the invasions of Sindhia and bands of Rohilla 
marauder.^. The whole country was devastated and depopulated and Had 
become a scene of rapine and blood-shed, owing to the constant feuds among 
these unruly tribes for the share of the booty. Pratap Sinh, though a brave 
prince, was unable to avert this calamity, being on all sides surrounded 
by mobs of robbers and plunderers. 

Raja Pratap Sinh, dying in 1803, was succeeded by his son, Jagat Sinh. 
Without intelligence, valour or other like qualities, he was a wicked licen- 
tious and extravagant prince. The hand of the far famed Krishna Kumari, the 
beauteous daughter of Rana Bhim Sinh of Mewad, was sought in mar- 
riage by Bkira Sinh of Marwad. Bhim Sinh dying soon after, Man Sinb 
had ascended the Marwad throne. Jagat Sinh of Jaipur, hearing of the 
extraordinary beauty of Krishna, sent messengers of hymen to the court 
of Udaipur. The father of the bride accepted the offer, but Man Sinh of 
Marwad intervened, saying that though his predecessor, Bhim Sinh, was 
dead, yet as the fair Kumari was betrothed to the gadi of Marwad, he, as 
the occupant of that throne, was entitled to her hand. He made a bold 
resolve to prevent the Raja of Jaip\ir from carrying away his prize. The 
armies of Marwad aind Jaipur met near Ginguli and the demon of war 
was up. Though the cowardly Rana of Mewad had passed the ignominious 
fiat that ' Krishna Kumari should die/ hundreds of lives were lost on the 
fatal field. The Raja of Jaipur had led to the field an army coDsisting of 
100,000 men composed of his own troops, and those of the Maratha, 
Pathan and Pindhari adventurers. Holkar first arrayed himself on the side 
of the Chief of Marwad, but was subsequently gained over by Jagat Sinh 
of Jaipur. Man Sinh fled from the battle-field, sustaining a signal defeat 
at the hands of his rival chief. 
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The enraged Boldiery of the victorious army, now diaengaged from war^ 
■carried fire and sWord throughout the land of Maroo and plundered the 
innocent ryots. Jagat Sinh found his treasury exhausted and the foreign 
mercenaries, nut getting their stipends, sacked the territories of Jaipur. 
Amir Khan, the leader of the Pindhari bands, was the most formidable cha- 
racter of the day, and in all plunders, he had the lion’s share. Unscrupulous 
and unprincipled, money was with him the guiding spirit, and bribed over by 
Rana Man of Marwad, he invaded the beautiful city of Jaipur. The capital 
and its environments suffered much at the bands of this Pindhari free- 
booter. 

• It was in 1804, that the first alliance was formed between Jaipur and 
the British Power, but the non-intervention policy of Lord Cornwallis 
necessitatiljd its subsequent abrogation. Sir George Barlow broke the solemn 
.obligations entered into with the Maharaja- of Jaipur. During the war with* 
the Marathas, this Rajput monarch was a staunch ally of the English and 
had rendered them material service, but when he had to wage w^ar wdth 
Siildhia and Holkar, not a single British soldier was sent to lus succour. In 
1813, it was resolved to renew the friendly connection with the Jaipur 
prince at the earliest opportunity, but the matter had to be delayc'd owing 
to the more pressing exigencies of the Nepal war and the rising of the 
Pindharis. In 1817, when the question of forming alliances with the move 
important Native States of India, came for consideration before the Council, 
of His Excellency the Viceroy, the Peshwa and the Mahanija of Jaipur 
did not express their willingness to enter into the proposed confcde>’acy. 
But the constant incursions of the Pindharis under Amir Khan on his terri- 
tories, the necessity of maintaining a larger army to keep under contj ol 
the leading members of the hereditary aristocracy, and the exam])le of other 
native st^^tes, that had already entered into an alliance with the English, 
induced Jagat Sinh to join the coalition. On 2nd April, 1818, a treaty was 
concluded between the English and the Maharaja of Jaipur, by which 
the latter acknowledged the supremacy of the British Power in India. The 
principal terms of the treaty were as under:-- — 

( 1 ) The Raja of Jaipur should furnish troops to the English in times 
of war, or whenever required by them. 

( 2 ) An annual tribute of 8 lakJis of rupees should be paid to the Bri- 
tish treasury so long as the revenues of the state amounted to 40 lakhs a 
year. 
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( 3 ) In case the annual income exceeded 40 lakhs of rupees, five 
sixteenths of the increased amount should he paid to the English, in addition 
to the tribute stipulated above. 

Jagat Sinh, now seated secure on his throne, after the formation of 
the above-mentioned alliance, turned his attention towards resuming the 
land9 misapprojoriated by his leading courtiers and chiefs. While making 
a settlement with his Bhayats, he acted in the most arbitrary manner 
which called for the interference of Sir David OchLorlony, then the Resident 
at Delhi, who brought about the settlement on lines adopted in Mewad. 
It was arranged that the lands misappropriated ‘by the Patavai* should 
be resumed by tlie .state ; but a peaceful enjoyment of the estates held 
by them from time* immemorial was guaranteed to them. Jagat Sinh was 
a weak and incapable ruler, and was always guided by the evil counsel 
of courtesans, eiinuclis and such other worthless menials. 

Raja Jagat Sinh died on 2nd December, 1818. Helind no son, nor had 
he adoj)ted one during his life-time. All the loading noldes of the realm 
assembled together to consider a.s to who* should succeed him to the throne 
and perform tlic obsequies. It waa resolved that Mohan Sinh. tho son of 
the deposed chief of Narwar, who was fourteenth in descent from Prithvi 
Raja I, should bo taken in adoption, placed on the gadi^ and the funeral 
ceremonies be performed by him. This decision was carried out, though not 
without a strong opposition from some, who were of opinion that it waa 
both illegal and unjustifiable to adopt a distant relative in supercession of 
nearer ones, when such were in existence. A civil war seemed imminent, when 
it was announced that of the seventeen widows of the late monarch, the 
Bhattani Riui was pregnant. To make matters certain tho other sixteen 
widows, and the wives of the loading ari.stocracy met in Jhe palace of the 
Bhattani Rani on the 1st of April; and after full investigation reported 
that the Rani was pregnant beyond all doubt. It was therefore unanimously 
resolved that in the event of the birth of a son, the accession of Mohan 
Sinh be cancolle l, and the new-born child declared king of Jaipur. A son 
was born to the Bhattani Rani on April 25th, 1819. The child was named 
Jai Sinh III. or Savai Jai Sinh, hailed by the nobles as the lord of the Kachh- 
wahas, and duly installed on the gadiy bySir David Ochtorlony. Mohan Sinh 
was sent back to his principality of Narwar. The administration was carried 
qn by one Tairifial, under the guidance of the Queen-Dowager, Bhattaniji, 
on behalf of the infant monarch ; but the matters were brought to a crisis 
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by the constant interference of Bhattaniji, acting under the advice of one 
Sangi Jodharani, and other court- intriguers. The Resident arrived at Jaipur 
and advised the Rani to dismiss Jodharam. The Dowager Lady at first turned 
a deaf year to the advice of the Resident, but when she saw that the bold 

determination of the British officer to restore order at any price involved 
her own ruin, she agreed to turn out Jodharam from her service. The Bri- 
tish Resident appointed an officer 'of his own confidence, and through him 
administered the affairs of Jaipur. In 1835, when the district ofShekhvati 
-under Jaipur was infested by bands of law-loss robbers, anPmglish detach- 
ment under General Stephenson was ordered to march against them, and 
dispersing them, to restore peace and order throughout the disturbed terri- 
tories. In addition to this it was also thought expedient to permanently 

? ostr there a small contingent to prevent repetition of such disturbances, 
'he military charges of this contingent were to be defrayed from the share 

which the Raja of Jaipur had in the revenues derived from salt, obtained 
from the lake of Sarnbhar, and which the British Government were now 
empowered to realise directly on their own account. While these stipulations 
were being entered into for the peaceful settlement of Shekhavati, news 
were brought of the sudden death of Maharaja Jai >Sinh, who, at the young 
<age of 18, expired at Jaipur in 18fi3. The dead body of the young prince was 
not found, and people attributed his death to some foul ]>lay. The untimely 
death of the Maharaja gave rise to grave suspicions, and KSangi Jodharam 
and the slave girl Rupa were openly spoken of as having some hand in the 
nefarious deed. Jodharam, as mentioned above, was a great favourite of the 
-Queen-mother, and through her influence, had , risen to the exalted post of 
Dewan of Jaipur. The Agent to IILs Excellency The G(;vorn()r General >vent 
personally to Jaipur to make inquiries regarding the suspicious death of 
the Maharaja, arfti though nothing reliable came but of the investigation, 
Jodharam was at all events dismissed from the head of the administration. 
The infant prince Ram Sinh, the son oftlie deceased Maharaja, then only 
2 years old, was taken under the guardianship of the Paramount Power, 
afid a Political Agent was appointed to carry bn the Government at Jaipur. 
Under the new ad ministration, "^affairs were managed with such rigour 
and exactness that Jodharam, despairing of success, grew desperate, and 
began to devise schemes against the lives of Colonel Alie.s, the 1 oiitical 
Agent, pnd his Assistant Mr. Blake. The latter of these two officers fell a 
: victim to his diabolical plots. The murderers were seized and blown up at 
the cannon’s mouth, while Jodharam was imprisoned for life in the hill-foit 
of Ctjiunar. 
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The infant prince Ram Sinhji, as stated above, was placed under the 
protection of a British officer, who administered the affairs at Jaipur, as-* 
sisted by a council of Regency composed of five leading nobles of the state. 
That council, with the object of effecting a general retrenchment, reduced 
the number of the standing troops, reorganised and reformed several depart- 
ments in the state, put down the cruel practices of enforced slavery and in- 
fanticide; and finding the annual tribute a little too exorbitant in propor- 
tion to the annual revenues, remitted, in 1842, a sum of 46 lakka of 
rupees from the arrears of tribute; at the same time decreasing the yearly 
amount by four lakhs of rupees. 

In 1857 on Maharaja Ram Sinhji’s attaining years of discretioii,tho sole 
administration was entrusted to his care. He pi^ved an effiicient ^and be- 
nevolent ruler. In recognition of the valuable services rendered by him to 
the cause of the British Crown during the troublous times of the Indian 
Mutiny, the Supremo Government granted him the district of Kot Kassirn; 
on condition that the management of the ceded territory should rest with 
the English, and after deducting all expenses incidental to such manage- 
ment, the surplus revenues alone should go to the coffers of the Maharaja 
of Jaipur. In 1804 the Kuchhwaha chief received from the British Govern- 
ment a saynad of adoption. MaharajaRam Sinhji improved the general con- 
dition of fhe roads within his dominions, gave a stimulus to liberal edu- 
cation by the establishment of English and Sanskrit Colleges, girl’s school 
and Arts College, while without' demanding any compensation he gave 
lands to the British Government for the construction of the Rajputana 
Malwa Railway. 

During the famine of 1808, he generously abolished the levy of Income- 
Tax, and in addition opened costly relief-works, thus saving the lives of 
thousands of poor faminef- stricken ryots. The Government# expressed their 
approval of his benevolent policy by raising his personal salute from 17 to 
19 guns. The Maharaja always sought with pleasure the elevating society 
of respectable English ladies and gentlemen. He was twice nominated to the 
Council of His Excellency the Viceroy as an additional member for mak- 
ing Laws and Regulations. In March 1875, a commission consistmg of six 
members, three Europeans and three Natives, was appointed to inquire 
into the charge brought against Malhar Rao Gaekwad, of attempting to 
poison Colonel Phayre, the Britisli Resident at the Baroda Court, and ns. 
one of the^ three Native Commi.ssioner.s, Maharaja Ram Sinhji of Jaipur 
was chosen for that responsible task. 
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The M^iharaja went to^Calcutta to accord a fitting reception to Hii 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on his arrival there on 23rd December 
1875. He was also present at the grand Darbar, held on the next day, 
in honour of the native chiefs and nobility assembled there for the occa- 
«ion, and was decorated with the title of a Knight Grand Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India on the 1st January 1878. 
His Boyal Highness not only paid him a return visit at Calcutta, but on 
the 4th of February arrived at Jaipur, and availed himself of the 
hospitality of the refined Maharaja. He paid a flying visit to Amber, 
the ancient capital, and saw the old royal palace. The royal guest 
was highly pleased with the round of entertainments given in his honour 
by his hospitable host, and among many things, laid the foundation-stone 
of a large Town-Hall, which was to bear his august name. 

Maharaja Ram Siuhji was present at Delhi at the Imperial Assemblage 
held by Lord Lytfcon on the 1st of January 1877, in connection with the 
assumption, by H. M. G. M. Queen Victoria, of the proud title of Empress 
of India. The Maharaja was honoured with the title of the ‘Counsellor 
of the Empress.’ His salute was raised froni 19 to 21 guns. A new ‘Imperial 
Council of India’ was created of which Governors, Lieutenant Governors, 
principal European officials in the three Presidencies and efficient rulers 
of important native states wore appointed members, and, as a rcin'csenU- 
tive of those mentioned last, Maharaja Ram Sinhji was nominated a mem- 
ber of that august body. 

On the 18th September 1880 Maharaja Ram Sinhji died at Jaipur, amid 
imiversab regret, and was 'succeeded by a relative, named Khaim Sinh, who 
was nominated as his successor by the Maliaraja on his death.-bed. 

The selection of Khaim Sinh as tlie future ruler of Jaipur was formally 
Banctioned by tlfe Supreme Government, and ho ascend('d the vacant throne 
under the name and title of Madhav Sinh IL The youthful chief was then 
in his nineteenth year, and a Council of Administration was appointed to 
carry on the Government during his non-age, of which the Maharaja was 
made the^ president jointly with the British Resident, 

On the 6th September, 1882, the Maharaja attained his majority and 
was entrusted with the sole management of his dominions. He had already 
been invested with the insignia of the Knight Grand Commander of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. ^ 

Prithi Raja, a celebrated ruler of Jaipur in days gone by, had twelve 
eons, to each of whom he had given independent estates, which ar« to 
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tills day known by the name of Bara ( twelve ) Kotris. The descendants 
of the eldest son of • Prithi Raja occupy the most influential place at 
the Jaipur Darbar. On failure of direct succession, the grarfi of Jaipur 
is as a rule occupied by the representatives of that principal stock, known 
by the name of Eajawats, in preference to those descended from the other 
sons of Prithi Raja. The appanages, now held by the descendants of these 
younger sons, are more than twelve in number, Out of these some have 
been acquired by the heirs of earlier rulers, while some of the estates 
granted by Prithi Raj Sinh have been extinct. Whatever they may have 
then been the agira are at this day commonly known by the name of 
Bara Kotris. 

The present Chief holds judicial powers of life and death over his 
subjects and as the Maharaja of Jaipur, is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Dhola Rae, Kankal , Medal Rae, Hun Dev, Kuntal, Panjoon, Malesi, 
Bijal, Raja Dev, Kitan, Kuntal II., Junsi, Ude K&ran, Narsinh, Van veer, 
Udharan, Chandrasen, 

Prithvi Raj. 

i-_ I j j j j 

Bihari Mai. Puran. Rup Sinh. Ash Karan. Bhim. Jagmal. 

J ^ ^ . 

Bhagwan Das. Jagannath. Bhupat. Salhadi. 

Man Sinh { neohew ).* 

Bhan Sinh. 

I 

Moha. 

Jai Sinh ( nephew of Man *Sinh ). 

] i 

Ram Sinh. Kirti Sinh 


Bishen Sinh. 

1 
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Jai Sinh II. 

Ishwar Sinh. Madhu^Sinh. 

Pratap |sinh. Prithvi ^ Raj II. 

Alan Sinh. 

Jagat Sinh. 

Ram Sinh IL 
Maclhu Sinh II. 

( The prasent Maharaja. ) 

Residence — Jaipur, Rajputana ; North-western India. 
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BHOPAL, 

Area. — 6,784 sq. miles. Population. — 947,214. 

Revenue. — 28,00,000 r\ipees. 

This State is bounded on the north and west by Sindhias territory 
and several petty states of Central India Agency ; on the east by the 
British district of Sagar ; and on the south by the Narbada and Holkar’e 
territory of Aimawar. It was in the beginning of the 18th century that 
Dost ]\Iahoincd Khan kid the foundation of the Bhopal State. This 
Pathan Umrah was a military adventurer, who liad come from distant climes 
on the other side of Cabul, and had taken refuge at the court of Delhi 
under the auspices of Emperor Aurangzeb. His courage and martial at- 
tainments had struck with admiration the heart of the Emperor, by 
whom he was appointed su])eriiitendent of the district of Bliairsia in the 
province of Malwa. Dost Mahomed Khan thus gained in 1690, his first 
footing upon which, he subsequently built the mighty edifice of the Bhopal 
State, which he bequeathed to his posterity. Aurangzeb, the last of the 
mighty’ Mughals, expired in 1707, and the general distraction, which 
followed the succession of the weak Emperor, Bahadur Shah, on the throne, 
was turned by the ambitious Dost Mahomed to his own advantage, and .he 
rose to pre-eminent power by deeds of chivalry, of perfidy and of stratagem, 
lie robbed the neighhonriug Tka^:ores and Zammdars of their petty posses- 
sions and incorporated them all into a compact principality, which became the 
central nucleus of the State. He assumed the pretentious title of a Nawab, 
and issued regal mandates from Bhopal, where he established the seat of 
his government. The plots and intrigues which raged so vehemently during 
his regime, gave him so many opportunities for whetting his intellect 
and military propensities ; and he showed them all to great advantage 
during the countless expeditions of aggression, which occupied his whole 
life. When he’died in 1723, at the age of sixty-six, Dost Mahomed had 
really completed his conquests, and had tacked to his capital all the neigh- 
bouring ^domains, which continued unextended in the hands of his descend- 
ants to the present day. After his death, a dispute arose as to the rival 
claims of succession, between his two sons, Sultan Mahomed and Yar 
Mahomed, the first being a younger but a legitimate son, the latter, an 
elder but illegitimate one, being born of a courtesan with whom Dost 
Mahomed had contracted a Icft-haiided marriage, laking advantage of 
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the latter’s absence at the court of the Nizam, Sultan Mahomed was rais- 
ed to the masnOtd by the Pathan courtiers. Yar Mahomed, however, as 
the rightful heir-apparent, claimed the throne of his father, and his cause 
was espoused by Nizam-ul-Mulk, with whoso assistance he succeeded in 
vanquishing the Pathan allies of his brother. A treaty was negotiated be- 
tween the two brothers, by which Sultan Mahomed abdicated the throne, 
apd in lieu of this renunciation of his right, he received in hereditary grant 
the fortress of Rathgarh with its subject- territories. Yar Mahomed thus 
eventually sat upon the gadi at Bhopal, but, being a spurious son of his 
father, he was not recognised as Nawab by many Pathan Sirdars of the 
State, Yar Mahomed had not the courage of his father, nor did he inherit 
many of the other exemplary qualities which adorned the founder of the 
Raj. After his death, Faiz Mahomed, his eldest son, was raised to the 
throne of the Nawabs at Bhopal. 

Faiz Mahomed was as little qualified as his deceased father to dis- 
charge adequately the arduous duties to which he was thus called ; there 
was one essential difference, however, between the father and the son, for 
though the latter had no shining or bright intellect within him, he had 
immense power of persuasion, by which he could keep his subject Umrahs 
in effectual control. The sole administration of the State was, however, 
confined to the hands of his Hindu Ministers, for the Nawab was a 
religious recluse, and led a retired life of divine contemplation. In his 
own faith for the Koran he was a staunch bigot ; yet, to his credit bo it 
gaid that he was tolerant, and had no spirit of religious propagaridaism, 
nor was ho debased by any fanatic zeal for making convert'? to his own. 
creed. Vijaya Ram, the Hindu Dewan, had allotted to him several districts 
to defray his religious expenses out of the proceeds; and of the residue the 
sole management wa.s entrusted to the hands of this faithful rand farsighted 
Hindu. During his administration Baji Rao, the great Pes hwa,on his way 
back from Delhi, invaded the territories of Bhopal; and to preserve the 
very existence of the State, Vijaya Ram had to appease the greedy Peshwa’s 
avarice by ceding to him a half of the Nawabs dominions. ,Faiz Mahomed 
died aftet a prolonged reign of 38 years; he had not the brilliant or martial 
qualities of a king, but as a man he was godly and a saint in life. He had 
a simple and unsophisticated heart, had very few wants and had successfully 
mastered all the evil passions that “flesh is heir to.” After his death he was 
revered by the Mahomedans as an“ Olialv* or Saint. 

He was succeeded by his brother, Yassein Mahomed, who, however suf- 
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vived him only for a few days; and after his death Hyat Mahomed, another 
hrothei^bf the deceased Nawab, was raised to the masnad. ThQHQ two Prin- 
ces, who were thus raised to the first rank in the State in such rapid succes- 
sion, had neither the talents, nor the capacities of a monarch, and were only 
the nominal heads of the government, the chief power and control of affairs 
resting with the shrewd and ambitious Dewans. Hyat Mahomed had em-* 
braced a life of devotion and austerity ,.and never looked to the affairs of the 
State. It was from this apathetic want of interest in the prosperity of the 
subjects, evinced by successive Nawabs, that the custom originated, by which 
a portion of the revenues of the district, to the amount of about five lakhs^ 
was set apart for the personal expenses of the sovereign, and the residue 
was superiirteuded by the Dewan, with all the iiTcsponsible independence 
of an absolute potentate. 

At the outset of Hyat Mahomed’s rule the reins of government were 
thus in the hands of his Dewan, Fowlad Khan, one of his Ntureeds or chellaSy 
for ho was originally a Hindu, converted by the pious prince to the true faith 
of Islam, and thus imagined to have been saved from eternal perdition. In 
1778, General Goddard, while leading the Bengal detachment' under his 
command to fight the Marathas in the Deccan, crossed the territories of 
Bhopal, and was struck with the extremely friendly treatment his troops 
received at the hands of the subjects. 

This hospitality contrasted very fiivourably with the shabby treatment, 
which the English experienced elsewhere ; for the General, on his way 
had to cro.S3 through the territories of several Rajput and other chiefs, 
who were all of them more or less* tributary dependents of the courts of 
the Marathas in Central India, and conseqiumtiy they harassed the English 
troops and presented serioue obstacles to their onward march. The Nawab 
of Bhopal, not only allowed the English detachment to pass freely through 
his domains, but also lent a helping hand to General God^lard, and actively 
co-operated with him in removing all the impediments to his progress, and 
thus facilitated his march to the Deccan, wl*ich had once been pronounced 
to be hopelessly impracticable by the disappointfed General. Thn Nawab 
thus .established his claim to the grafcitudp of the English, and the old 
alliance thus formed was subsequently cemented by an interchange of 
many^ood offices, and the. friendship between these two powers continues 

^mabated to the present day^ 

• • 

Serious famil^quartrols now ensued between Fowled Khan, the Dewan, 

; ■ 28 . 
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and Mahji Sahibah, or th^ lady-mother, the old widow of Yar Mabomed,. 
the son of Dost Mahomed Khan, in which the Dewan fell a victim to the 
court intrigues. He was slain and was succeeded in hisoffice by Chatta Khan,, 
another mnreed of the piou^ Nawab. 

‘Chatta Khan held the seals of office for many years, during which. He 
wisely directed all his efforts towards securing the blessings of peace and 
order to the subjects. They were 'times of tranquillity and prosperity,, 
and many, improvements were effected in the condition of the people. 
The management of the state-affairs under him was, however, not free from 
foreign intervention; for there was not a single court in Central India 
uninttuenced by the intrigues of Maratha factions. On the death of the 
preceding Nawab, Yassein Mahomed, several leagues had sprung up to 
support the pretensions of as many candidates to the throne ; and at this 
period Ameer Khan, who rose to be the celebrated leader of the Pindaris, 
at the head of only six horse and sixty foot soldiers, had placed his services at 
the disposal of the partisans of Hyat Mahomed, who was eventually raised 
to the throne. The adventurous Ameer Khan, subsequently, joined Sindhia s 
forces, and served as second in comtuand of *thc auxiliary contingent, 
despatched from Gwalior, under Balaram Inglia, to the relief of Bhopal. 
Ameer Khan had a very prosperous career before him, and his rise was so 
rapid that he soon became the generalissimo of Holkar s troops. He rose 
to the zenith of power, and established* the principality of Tonkj which 
to this day is held by the descendants of this Pindari chief. 

During the latter part of Hyat Mahomed's reign, he was constantly 
harassed by the incessant incursions of the Piiidaris and other Maratha 
free-booters, who overran the dominions of Bhopal from one end to the 
other, to the extreme distress of the su dering people. The system of main- 
taining an army on pillage, which the Mai-atha powers then adopted in 
dentral India, was extremely barbarous; and the irruptions of these plunder- 
ing marauders and other Pindari gangs on the territories of Bhopal were, 
in consequence, so numerous tliat the poor Nawab trembled at the prospect 
of imm(?diate desbrueftion! The country was covered 'over by these plunder- 
,ing parties as if by a swarm of locusts, and such was the general cQnster- 
jjation that immense fears were widely entertained as to the security of 
the State of Bhopal. The apprehensions of the timid Nawab weje also 
fostered by the exaggerated reports of some interested adventurers, who 
circulated wild rumours lo the effect that Bhopal would soon , be dismembered 
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by the contending powers. These evil forebodings would soon have been 
realised had not a saviour appeared on the stage at that crisis in th%person 
of one Vizier Mahomed, who instantly hastened to the relief of his native 
land, which had been thus menaced with imminent peril. 

Vizier Mahomed was a cousin of the reigning Nawab, but was banished 
the land for having in his early life joined a conspiracy against the Dewan. 
The many adversities he pa.ssed through, during -his exile, and the patriotic 
zeal, which burnt within his breast and sparred him to the relief of the 
land of his fathers ,when it was surrounded by dangers on all sides, affoitl 
such a lively interest to the incidents of his life that soinething like a roman- 
ce hangs abbut the tale of our hero, in the annals of Bhopal. He returned to 
the capital, solaced the Nawab in his troubles, and, with sword in hand, 
fell with such impetuosity 6n the Maratha free-booters that they soon 
evacuated the country at the peril of their lives. Vizier Mahomed was a 
gallant cavalier, and commanded ecjual respect for his cool judgment as 
for his intrepid courage in war, in the hearts of his friends as well as foes. 
Within less than eight months he liberated his country from the pest of 
pillage, and the terror which his name inspired amongst his enemies was 
80 deep-rooted that they never again dared to harass the subjects of 
Bhopal. To Hyat Mahomed he restored the principality of Bhopal in all its 
pristine magnitude; and for himself he seized the seals of the office of 
Dewan. He carried on the administration with skill and ability, and the 
deliberations of the Nawab s council were, at this period, all pervaded with 
his broad and statosniau-liko views. The self-interested and narrow-minded 
courtiers, however, grew jealous of his power, and the flattering parasites of 
the Nawab poisoned his ears against this capable and clever Dewan, though 
it was really he, who had prevented the State from being swallowed up 
by the Marathas, and had thus re-laid the foundation of the' present Baj. 
There were, also, some plausible grounds of suspicion against the Dewan, 
for he was suspected, though falsely, of secretly cherishing feelings of re- 
venge against the State. Ho would, it was alleged, avenge his father s blood 
spilt by the preceding Dewan, and .on the strength of his greater popula- 
nty„w‘ould one day attempt to usurp the throne of the Navvabs for himself. 
Ghous Mahomed, the heir -apparent to the throne, felt the cogency of these 
arguments, and he was in search of a rival grandee, who could ably fill the 
office of Dewan and thus nip the soaring ambition of Vizier Mahomed'in 
its bud. They at last hit upon one Murid Mahoincd, the hereditary lonlvt 
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Raihgarh, a deaceudau^ of the legitimate heir of Dost Mahomed, the ori-^ 
ginal slJbck of the family, and he was forpqally installed as the Dewan, frona 
which office Vizier Mahomed, the benefactor of the State, was removed by 
the uhappreciating Nawab. Plans were also laid out for the destruction of 
this promising hero , for Vizier Mahomed was now sent out to fight the 
Maratha free-booters in the neighbourhood. 

During his absence Ghous Mahomed, in concert with Murid 
Mahomed, wielded the regal power with all the tyranny of an autocrat, 
and filled his own coffers at the expense of the poor ryots. The 
subjects in their distress invoked the assistance of the Marathas, and 
with the- troops of Sindhia, they now meditated a conjoint assault 
upon the capital. A favourable opportunity had thus presented itself to Vi- 
zier Mahomed for wreaking ];is vengeance upon the ungrateful Nawab who 
had wronged him; biit nobler fo; lings prevailed with this patriot and gain- 
ed ascendency over all thoughts of revenge. He proved faithful to the land 
he loved and instantly repaired to its relief. Few hopes he had of victory, 
however, against the numerous odds of the Maratha foes, who were re-in- 
forced at every stage by strong bands of the infuriated populace; but Vizi- 
er Mahomed seemed to have been, as it were, wedded to success and good 
luck. Fresh troubles arose at Sindhia s capital, which necessitated the recall 
of the contingent sent against Bhopal, and thus Providence again helped 
Vizier Mahomed in his heroic defence of his native laud. All the blame of 
this unsuccessful ex})edition was laid on the head of the unfortunate Murid 
Mahomed, the Dewan, who, with crooked duplicity, had been holding se- 
cret converse with the leaders of the Maratha auxiliary. The Maratha de- 
predators wei’c extremely exasperated, for they were baulked of all their 
hopes of anticipated plunder. In their rage they dragged the ill-starred Mu- 
rid Mahomed with them during their retreat, and such was the harsh treat- 
ment to which he wa.s subjected that he put an end to his wretched life, 
while in the custody of his Maratha allie.s, Mftrid Mahomed had a meteoric 
career, (hiring the few years he acted on this stage of life; he rose to be a Dewan 
by his practice of dissimulation, which eventually effected his speedy ruin, 

Vizier Mahomed was now confirmed in the office of Dewan; and under 
his administration the State of Bhopal flourished and prospered with amazing 
rapidity. When he assumed the Irtfiifjnia of the office he found the treasury 
ethpty, the army disspirited aud the whole country suffering from abnoj’’* 
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mal exhaustion owing to impoverished resources. The intellect of Vizier 
Mahomed and his moral courage and fixity of purpose were all brought to 
bearupon this state of chaos, and within a short time he introduced all the 
desired reforms in the various departments, and succeeded in restoring 
the Government of Bhopal to a state of perfection. The time for the eman- 
cipation of the State from the thraldom of ill-fate was near at hand, and 
would surely have been laid hold of by the vigilant Dewan, had not its 
approach been cut off by thfe stupidity of the weak-minded Ghous 
Mahomed, who again invoked the assistance of the Marathas and the Pinda- 

ris,and thus plunged the State intpall the horrors of a foreign intervention. 

• 

In 1803, Hyat Mahomed, the nominal Nawab, was joined to his ancestors^ 
and after his death, his son, Ghous Mahomed, ascended themasnac?. It was he, 
who,ashasbeen recounted, had sued the Marathas for help, as a counter-check ta 
the growing power of the Dewan. On the arrival of the Marathas, Vizier Maho- 
med had to retire from public life for a time; but Ije returned again at the pro- 
per occasion, and expelling the infidel Marathas from the land of thePathans, 
he resumed his office at the head of affairs at Bhopal. Henceforth Ghous 
Mahomed was but a Nawab in name; the real power rested entirely with 
Vizier Mahomed, who was recognised by all the foreign powers as an inde- 
pendent potentate at Bhopal. For nine long years he carried on, with vari- 
pus vicissitudes of fortune, an interminable war for the defencef of his counr 
try against powerful foes, in the neighbourhood of the State. In 1809, the op- 
pression of the Pindaris had gone for bey ond his, means of control, and he 
had to enter into a^compact with these plunderers for the sake of averting 
the disastrous effects of their mischief from hi^ dominions. Shortly after 
this Vizier Mahomed opeiK^d negotiations with the English for help„andhe 
eagerly manifested his willingness to enter into an alliance with t^ese 
foreigners from the West; but though his overtures failed on this occasion, 
he persisted in his policy of courting the English for a friendly alliance.. In 
the beginning of the year 1812, the conjoint armies of Sindhia and the 
Raja of Berar besieged . the fortress of Bhopal, This memorable siege lasted 
for full* nine months, during which time the scanty band of spirited soldiers, 
under the’ heroic Vizier Mahomed, conducted themselves with such in- 
trepid courage and bravery that they still command the admiration of the 
present generation in that part of India. There was extreme distress 'among- 
at the besieged owing to the scarcity of provisions consequent upon the 
|)rotracted siege; but the self-abnegation of the patriotic Pathans went to the 
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naarvellotts leugA of their being contemt only with boiled tamarind-flftones 
for their food. The besiegers tried in vain to escalade the walls and threat- 
'ten the Pathans into submission. The numbers of the latter had gradually 
‘dwindled down to thirty good folks, and the hopes of Bhopal rested 
with this gallant band of defeudei-s. Victory was, however, chained to the 
{Standard of Vizier Mahomed, who bore as it were a charmed life. Tired of 
;the prolonged siege and the consequent want of food, he led a desperate 
^aally against the besiegers with such iiqpetuosity that the enemy had to 
raise the seige and retire, leaving the of their army slain upon the 
A year later in 1813, however, Sindhia and Raghoji Bhonsle of Nag- 
pur made fresh preparations for reriewifig the siege; but this time the 
English intervened and averted from Bhopal its imminent destruction. 
'The persistent suing for English help was at last successful and the resi- 
dents at the courts of Gwalior and Nagpur prevailed upon the respective 
monarchs to desist from harassing Bhopal. Vizier Mahomed dwelt upon 
Bhopal’s ancient claim to Elnglish gratitude for having on a previous occa- 
sion lent friendly help to the English brigades, under General Goddard, and 
from this moment the two .powers were on relations of close intimacy. 
Eighteen months after this, in February 1816, Vizier Mahomed breathed 
his last, leaving after him a good name as one of the wisest of rulers, the 
bravest of soldiers and the most devoted of patriots, and Bhopal to this 
day is justly proud of this its distinguished Dewan. After him Nazer 
Mahomed, his eldest son, succeeded him as Dewan, and it was tin’s Nazer 
Mahomed, whose grand -daughter rules over the destinies of Bhopal at the 
present day. 

t 

Nazer Mahomed, a worthy son of a worthy father, was, however, grudg' 
ingly ^ared by cruel Fate, to wield the s(uq)tre at Bhopal, only for four 
short ygars; but these w^re best utilized by the prince, who spa<*edno pains 
to secure* the welfare of his loving subjects. In the f(>ll()wiiigyear,he succeed- 
edin entering into a friendly compact with the English for mutual support, 
and a jbreaty was definitely arranged, by the tonus of which the Nawab 
bound bimself to assist the English in their crusade* against the Pindaris. 
At Hussingabad, on the 26th of February 1818, a final agreement was 
irrived at between the two powers, which avowed feelings of ever-lasting 
Woudsh^ for each other. The revenues of Bhopal had been raised by the 
iidefatigable efforts of Vizier Mahomed to 'the handsome amount of 20 lakhs, 
ier year; and now Bhopal with its improved resources was p(?rmanently 
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guaranteed to tbe Nawabs,in the line ofViaier Mahomed, by the paramount 
power. The Nawab undertook to maintain in his own dominions a contin- 
gent of 600 horse and 400 infantry for the service of the British army 
whenever required. Bhopal -was at the sabie time exempted from the pay- 
ment of tribute to the British, who also restored to its domains, all the 
territories it had lost in the recent disastrous war with the Maratba®, The 
land-owners, however, who were thus dis})ossessed in the interests of Bhopal, 
were promised full compel isation by the State, which undertook to set apart 
an annual sum of 6,000 rupees for the purpose. When the internal affairs 
of the State were thus brought on a satisfactory footing, it ne*xt made a 
very creditable move in a novel direction. Some plots of Land were allotted 
to several Pitidaras, who we re thus tamed down to pejiceful peasant-proprie- 
tors and thence subsisted themselves on the fruits of agriculture, no longer 
stained by the blood of their bretliren so profusely shed by them before. 
Next, year in 1819, the brilliant Nazer Mahomed was cut off in the 
youth and hey-day of his glory by a very sad accident. While in the harem 
he was fondling and ca;ressing his lovely daughter in his arms a loaded 
pistol tied to his waist was> accidentally discharged, and of the fatal wound 
he expired shortly after, ai the eurly age of twenty eight. 

Nazer Mahomed had been wedded to the daughter of Ghous Mahomed, 
the nominal Nawab, and by this princess, who was generally known by the 
name of Kudsia Begam, he had only one daughter Sikander Begam, who 
became the heir of her father’s tbirone. When Sikander Begam ascended the 
rtiasnad after her father’s deat.h, it was arrange® among the prominent 
Ameers of Bhopal, with the approval of the British G()verment, that she 
should marry her cousin, Munir Mahomed Khan, a son of Nazet Mahomed’s 
elder brother? who admittiiig bus own incapacity had resigned the throne 
in favour of the younger prineve on the occasion of Vizier Mahomed’s death. 
Munir Mahomed Khan, according to this arrangement, was afeo toshare the 
throne of Bhopal with his wbre, during wIiose*minority and till the time of 
her marriage, it was proposed that Kudsia Begam the Queen-dowager 
should hold the reins of government in her own hands. The proposal was 
acted upon, and Kudsia Begam, the youthful widow of seventeen, assum- 
ed the regal functions as the Queen-Regent of the State. In the early 
years of the Regency Kudsia Begam carried on the administration with 
prudence and judgment, following the counsels of the wise and faithful 
^misters of the time of her deceased lord, Nazer Mahomed, whom shehad 
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::Atained in service ; but as time went on the Begaiii’s love of power war- 
ed stronger, and her ambition soared so high that it could be satisfied 
'with nothing less than the assumption of absolute control in the State, 
At the same time she adopted no means tp cloak her design, and she 
publicly gave it out that it was no longer intended to give Princess Sikan- 
*der Begam in marriage to her nephew, Munir Mahomed Khan. The dis- 
appointed youth was extremely chafed at this insult and swore that he 
would by all means marry the princess and share the diadem with his 
illustrious bride. Kudsia Begam resented this effrontery of the youth and 
the defiant attitude he had assumed, and publicly annulled the matrimonial 
arrangement. The family dispute was referred t6 the arbitration of the 
principal Ameers of* Bhopal, who all decided tliat <Kudsia Begam was to 
retain the sceptre of government in her hands during her life ; that the 
stipulation of marriage Vith Munir Khan was no longer of any effect, 
and that he was to rest content with* the grant of a jagir, yielding a sum 

of forty thousand a year ; that the young princess Sikander Begam was to 
be given over in marriage to Jehangir MalDined, a brother of Munir ; 
and that the seals of Government were to be handed over to him on the 
demise of Kudsia Begam. This arrangement was effected in 1827, and eight 
years later, in the month of April, Sikander Begam was married to her 
■cousin, Jehangir Mahomed. Tjie alliance, however, instead of closing the 
family feuds greatlystiniulated the mutual hostilities. The courtiers ranged 
themselves round three personages of eminence in the State; there wore 
the partisans of Kudsia* Begam, allies of Prificess Sikander and friends of 
Jehangir Mahomed. The latter, however, had committed himself to a mis- 
taken line of conduct ; had ho patiently awaited a good o])portunity and abi- 
ded his time he would soon have been raised to the mamad. But his ambi- 
tion and eager desire to clutch the sceptre in his hand often drove him to 
rash and inconsiderate actions. Ho soon began to lay plots for apprehending 
the person of Kudsia Begam, and the various details of the conspiracy were 
so artfully arranged and were earned out with such precision and profound 
secrecy that he was very near gaining his desired end. At the critical 
moment, however, nobler feelings got the better of him, and his senti- 
mental nature lost him the prize his ambition had gained. Kudsia Begam 
was entrapped into his hands, but he squandered away the good 
opportunity, and instantly restored her to liberty. The hostilities were again 
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revived, and now* thc}^ raged very high. The troops of Jehangir Mahomed 
were repulsed with great loss, and he had to seek shelter in the fastness of 
Ashta.wTho Begam’s forces laid siege to this fortress, which lasted for full 
two months. At last both the contending parties, worn out with this mode 
of warfare, agreed to seek the arbitration of the British Government and 
to abide by whatever they would decide. It was on this occasion finally 
arranged, through British intercession, that Kudsia Bogam was to resign 
the administration of the State and that she should retire on a jagir, yield- 
ing an annual sum of sixty thousand rupees, which she was to receive 
for her life; and that the sole charge of the Goveriiment was to be entrust- 
ed to the hands of Jehangir Mahomed. In pursuance of this agreement, 
on the 29th of November 1837, Jehangir Mahomed was installed on the 
throne of Bhopal, with the assent of Kudsia Bogam, which she now readily 
and sincerely accorded without any reservation. Thenceforth the Begam 
never interfered with the government of her son-in-law. Jdie blessings of 
peace and prosperity, however, were not in store for the State for some 
time to come. Sikandcr Bogam, the royal consort of the Nawab, was a 
highly intellectual, courageous and spirited lady, and her passionate love 
of absolute power often brought her interests in to confiict with those of 
her husband. The court of Bhopal was frequently troubled by these un- 
plea.sanb relations of the royal couple. In this, by no moans happy, plight 
the Nawab ruled for six years, during which the administration was^mark- ' 
ed by the vacillating policy of the weak, indolent and extravagant mon- 
arch, who never during his rule exhibited any meritorious qualities that 
would lay claim to the admiration of posterity. 

Jehangir Mahomed died in 1843, and after him his daughter, Princess 
Shah Jehan Begam, was nominated the lieiress of all his fortune and power. 
Diiriog her minority, however, her mother, Sikander Begam, was at the 
helm of affairs as the Queen-Kegent of the State. Sikaiider Begam was 
by nature a talented and gifted lady, and now that the obstruction of her 
perverse lord to her liberal policy had been removed, she found a suitable 
opportunity of bringing to light the many admirable (pialities of her bead 
and heart. Her schemes of introducing many important reforms in the 
administration of the State, which had suffered of late owing to the family 
troubles and the consequent civil war, and of setting a brilliant example 
of what courage and prud(‘uce even a female could possess, were now 
matured and fully developed. During her six years’ rule she liquidated 
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all the debts and liabilities of Bhopal, and thoroughly revised the 
working of the different departments in the State. The system of granting 
monopolies to tradesmen and manufacturers, which had prevailed on a 
large scale, and by vrhich the freedom of commerce had been seriously 
hampered, was now* abolished, and every subj ext in the realm was left 
free to adopt whatever calling he liked or profession he loved. A mint 
wa« established in the State which had its own coinage ; and an efficient 
and well-manned police was supplied to the remotest corner of the 
district. Day by day fresh . improvements were embodied in the mode 
of administration, and several educated, experienced and capable officers 
were placed at the head of various departments. It was definitely 
arranged, however, that the Queen-Kegent was to hold supreme power in 
the State only in trust for her young daughter, Princess Shah Jehaii Be- 
gam, till the latter attained the age of eighteen; but at the time of the mar- 
riage of Shah Jehan Begam with Bakshi Baki Mahomed Khan, the corn- 
mander-in-chief of the State forces, an increase of three years was allowed 
to the period of her rule previously agreed upon. The inexorable Begam. 
however, was not at all satisfied with this trifling concession. Bred up 
iu a life of lofty ambition, Sikander Begam bad passed her early days m 
an atmosphere of discontent and fond cravings for power, and had long 
-cherished within her heart flattering hopes of wearing the diadem on her 
brow exclusively, for her life. She wanted the British Government to fall 
ill with her views, and accordingly to them she introduced her daughter, 
Bhah Jehan, as only a royal princess, she herself being virtually the sove- 
reign of the State. She could not succeed in her design for a while, but 
Bubsequently she publicly proclaimed her intention not to part with abso- 
lute power during her life. Her fond daughter, Shah Jehan, did not dispute 
her mother’s pretensions and willingly conceded to her the right to govern 
till the end of her life, and she expressly communicated her compliance 
with the above arrangement to the English Government. 

^ In 1857, when the whole Indian Peninsula was involved in serious trou- 
bles owing to the great Mutiny of the sepoys, Sikander Begam not only 
kept herself aloof from all participation in the rebellion, but loyally 
and heartily supported her old allies, the English, in their difficult task 
of suppressing the revolt. In April, when n she heard the news that the 
presumptuous and daring rebels had issued an insolent proclamation for 
the wholesale destruction the British population, she at once conveyed 
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the intelligence to the Resident at Bhopal, whom she placed upon his 
guard. In June, that very year,* when the disaffected insurgents were 
trying to raise a large army for the purpose of revolt, she expelled them 
from the dominions of Bhopal, heedless of any detrimental consequences 
ihe would thereby induce on her own head. In July again, when several 
unfortunate British officers had to fly from Indore, at their life’s peril, 
pursued by the rage of the infuriated sepoys in the Holkar’s army, it 
was Sikander Bogain who generously afforded them slieltcr and harbour- 
ed them securely in the territories of Bhopal. The good-hearted 
Begam, however, was herself involved in dire calamity owing to this 
partiality for her English allies. The name Britain was in had odour 
at the time and whoever sympathised with the Britons had to pay a 
heavy penalty. Accordingly the troops of Bhopal now joined the insur- 
gent bands, and in company with the Indian sejioys in the British army 
they raised the standard of revolt against Sikander Begarn. Kudsia Begam, 
her mother, who was a fanatic bigot, and her uncle, the weak-minded and 
timid Ameer Mahomed, endeavoured at the time to instigate her to revolt 
against the Paramount Power and massacre all the English Residents with- 
in her domains ; but the righteous and faithful Begam spurned these evil 
counsels and adopted instant means to convev tlie hapless English folks 
and their shelterless and unprotected females, who had sought refuge in 
her territories, to Hussiugabad, a distant place of safety, where they would 
be beyond the vengeance of the maddened soldiery. 8he then directed 
her sword and her strategic skill towards suppressing the revolt in 
her own dominions and soon restored peace and tranquillity to the dis- 
turbed land. In the last scene of this eventful tragedy, when the strength 
of the rebels had reached its lowest ebb, and the English arm^ were turned 
upon them, an.xious to wreak a deadly vengeance for the inhuman mas- 
sacre of their innocent brethren, the Begam rendered valuable assistance 
to .the English, both with her troops and with supplies of grain and am- 
munition. The English, in return, discharged their debt of gratitude by 
bestowing upon the good Begam a grant of the district of Bhairsiah, 
of which the Raja of Dhar had been previously dispossessed. In December 
1B59, the English Government granted to the 'Begam a sanad authorizing 
her to hold the principality of Bhopal in her own right, and at her death, 
to bequeath it to her daughter, Princess Shah Jehtn, and her descendants 
*wcording to the rules of inheritance laid down in the Koran. Four large 
guns were also presented to the Begam, who, on the 1st September 1803, 
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was decorated with the proud title of the “Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India/' Following the example of the English, who thus requited the friendly 
assistance they had received from the Begain, Sikander Begara, in her 
turn, generously distributed rich presents and liberal gifts amongst those 
of her subjects, wlio had faithfully .stood by her and manfully assisted her 
at the time the revolt broke out at Bhopal. Two months after this, she 
pi^ pared herself to set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and with great solici- 
tude leaving her daughter, Shah Johan Begam, to the protection of her 
English friends, she quitted the city of Bho{)al. She intended at first to 
visit the holy shrine at Mecca, then to pay her respects to the sacred 
tomb of the Prophet at Medina, and thence if practicable to extend her 
journey to England, the home of her esteemed allies ; but the programme 
was subsequently dropped on account of the oppression of the turbulent 
gangs of banditti in the Arabian desert. In June 1864, she returned safe 
to Bombay, where she made a protracted halt for about four or five months. 
She thence returned to lier capital, where after a wise and prudent rule for 
four years further, she expired on the 30th. of October 1868, in the plenitude 
of her power and amidst the effulgence of her glory. Col. Mallessoii, in his 
“Native States of India,” gives anexti’act fi‘om the order of the Government 
of India, which runs thus, — Tier Highness had conducted the administration 
of this principalily since the year 1847, when she was first ap]>ointed Re- 
gent, with ability and success, until the day of her decease. In the early 
years of her rule she improved the system by which the revenue of the 
State is collected, abolished inono})olies, regulated the mint, re-organised 
the police, and gradually increased the revenue, while she effectually 
diminished public debt. In times, by her support of the cause of male 
arid female education, by her superintendence of works intended to supply 
her capital with pure and wholesome Vater, by the construction of 
and roads, and by other ira])rov.e merits, she gave convincing indications of 
real and abiding intereM in the |)j'ogres.s of herpeo])le and in tlie prosperity 
of her country. But it vras by lier firm conduct during the groat Mutiny 
that sfie established a more direct title to the acknowledgements of the 
head of administiation. Her unswerving fidelity, her skill in the management 
of affairs at an important crisis, the bold front which she presented to the 
enemies of the B,ritish*Power, and the vigilance with which she watched over 
the preservation of Englishmen, were acknowledged by Loi’d Canning, 
j^^open Durbar, in terms of woll-dcsiu'ved piaiso and commendation, and the 
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grafctfcuJo of th3 Bribish Govcriimont was further evinced by a grant'^of 
territory, which its owner had justly forfeited for open rebellion, by a re- 
cognition of the right of succession according to the custrom of the princi- 
pality and the Mahoinodan Law, and by the bestowal of one of those 
titles which the Sovereign of Groat Britain, as the fountain of honour, 
has instituted to reward good services performed in India either by the 
Natives of the country, or by the Bribish servants of the Crown/ 

Shah Jehan Begam was thirty years old at the time she was raised to 
the mamad on her mother’s death ; and to this day she adorns the illustri- 
ous throne of Bhopal. She has been twice married ; first her hand had been 
bestowed upon an Umrah of the name of Bakshi Baki Mahomed Kha^i, 
who, however, departed this life in 18()7. Four years later, therefore; she 
was again wedded to a Sirdar, named Mahomed Sadik Hussein. By her 
first husband she has one daughter, Princess Sultan Jehan, whose hand 
was given in marriage to Mir Ahmed Ali Khan, an Ameer of Jallalabad, 
on the 1st February 1875. Princes.s Sultan Jehan, the present heiress, has 
received liberal education in the English tongue and has, at the present day, 
two sons and one daughter. 

In 1875, when his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales visited this 
vast continent, which forms a mighty factor of the British • Empire on 
which the sun never sets, the Begam repaired to Calcutta to pay him 
a visit as a mark of her respect for the British Cj own ; and the meeting 
that took place in the month of December between these two persons of 
eminence was tf a very cordial and friendly character. 

Her Highness Nawab Shah Jehan Begam was present on the 1st of 
January, 1877, at the Imperial Assemblage, of Delhi, held by Lord Lytton, 
the Viceroy, to commemorate the happy occasion on which* Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria assumed the dignity of '' Kaisar-i-Hind ” or the Empress 
of India. Here the Begtam was decorated with the proud title of “Knight 
Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India.” Kud- 
sia Begam, her grand-mother, the interesting old lady who had figured so 
prominently in the annals of Bhopal, was also honoured with the title of 
Order of the Crown of India” and a personal salute of fifteen guns was 
also accorded to this worthy relict of Nazer Mahomed, on this occasion. 

The English Government also bestowed upon Mahomed Sadik Hussein 
the personal distinction of Nawab for the sake of decorum ; and in 1877 
M-t tl^e Imperial As.somblago of Delhi a personal salute of 17 guns* was also 
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conferred upon him. Accordingly he was treated for some time with due 
respect ; but the seductions of power proved too strong for him, and he fell 
an easy prey to the snares and the dangers of his high social and poli- 
I tical rank in the State. He was inebriated with his good luck and his head 
was turned by the eminent position to which he was exalted. H. H. 
the Begam, according to the time-honoured custom of her house, had 
retired behind the Pardah ( Screen ) a few years previous to 1885, 
and the administration of the State suffered much owing to the conduct of 
this royal consort of the Begam. His over-fondness for absolute power, 
his uncalled for and mischievous interference with the affairs of State and 
his undue lavishing of unmerited favours on unworthy kinsmen and in- 
capable friends soon led to unbearable oppression, which succeeded in at- 
tracting the notice of the British Government and inviting their interven- 
tion with the internal working of the State. By the orders of the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Sir Lcpel Griffin, the Agent to the Governor Gene- 
ral at the Central India Agency, proceeded to Bhopal in 1885, and after 
several unsuccessful attempts to cure the pervading maladministra- 
tion, he at last resorted to extreme measures, by depriving him of his 
title of Nawab and salute, and by enjoining him not to intermeddle with 
the transaction of public business. The Begam was further desired to 
nominate a suitable person who, as the responsible head of the Govern- 
ment would assist her in successfully carrying on the administration of 
the State. It was naturally expected that the choice of the Begam would 
fall upon a respectable Mahomedan, but the shrewd Began| thought that 
none but a competent European officer would be able to evolve order out 
of the chaos, then pervading-her dominions, and she wrote to the Supreme 
Government Jo lend her the services of Col Ward, wiio was then Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces. This nomination obtained the tan- 
ction of the Supremo Government, and Col. Ward was accordingly appointed 
* minister of Bhopal, in June 1886. He, however, did not remain there long, 
and retiring in December 1888 to his original place, left the Bhopal 
Dewanate once more vacant. The Begam next appointed Mahomed Intiyax 
Ali Katei to that responsible post, and his nomination, ^too, was sanctioned 
by the Supreme Government. 

On the 18th of November 1884 an interesting ceremony was performed 
on the occE^sion of the opening of the Bhopal State Railway, which had 
been’ constructed uuder the orders of the Begam at the enormous cost 
of five nnlliond. 
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On the 16th of February 1887, on the occasion of the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty the Empress of India, the Begnm of Bhopal had also her share in the 
general rejoicings and festivities of the day. The capital was tastefully illu- 
minated and vast surns of money were laid out in charity in supplying 
food and raiment to the poor. 

In the month of jFebruary 1890, died Nawab Sadik Hussein, the hus- 
band of the Begam. The devoted Begam was all along strenuously working 
to have her husband restored to all his former lionours and rights, of which 
he had been deprived in 1885. Although the question was not definitely set- 
tled during his life-time, yet it was .subsecjucntly decided that in all offi- 
cial correspondence, Sadik Hussein Khan should be styled as ‘ the late 
Mawab Coniort.’ 


Her Highness Nawab Shah Jehan Begam is now about 58 years of 
age, and enjoys a salute of 19 guns ; and the criminal jurisdiction to 
which she is entitled embraces powers of life and death over her 
subjects. 

Genealogical tree. 

.1. Dost Mahomed. 


2 . Sultan Mahomed. 3. Yar Mahomed. Fazil Mahomed. 


I _ I 

I I ”’| Sharif Mahomed, 

,4. Faiz Mahomed. 5. Yassein Mahomed. 6. Hyat mahoined. | 

I 8. Vizier Mahomed. 


I 


7. Ghoufi Mahomed. \ 

I I Ameer* Mahomed. 

Kudsia Begam. ( married to ) = 9. Nazer Mahomed. I 


11 . Sikander Begam.( married to) = 10, Jehangir Mahomed. Munir- 

I ' Mahomed. 

12. Shah Jehan Begam. 

(The present Ruler ). 

.Sultan Jehan Begam. 

Residence. — Bhopal, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 
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KOLHAPUR. 

Area. — 2,855 sq. miles. Population. — 9,13,131. 

Roi venue. — 33,00,090 rupees. 

The State of Kolhapur is bounded on the north by the river Warna, 
which separates it from the^ British District of Satara ; on the north-east 
by the river Krishna, separating it from Sangli, Miraj, and Kurundwad ; 
on the east and south by the District of Belgaum ; 'and on the west by 
the Sahyadri mountains, wliich divide it from Sawantwari on the south- 
west and Ratnagiri on the we.st. 

The rulers of Kolhapur trace their descent from the younger branch of 
the renowned house of the most illustrious Shivaji, the founder of the 
Maratha Empire in the Deccan. The elder stock was represented by those 
Maratha princes, who occupied the throne of Satara. In 1848 that princi- 
pality was annexed to the British Crown, its last king having died without 
offspring. The bards of Rajasthan endeavour to ascribe Rajput ancestry 
to Shivaji. Ajaya Sinh, who was reigning at Chitod in Mewad in the 
latter part of the thirteenth, and beginning of the fourteenth centuries, 
had two sons. The Rana had waged war against one Moonj, whom he 
defeated and overthrew. Not satisfied with . it, the Rana exhorted his 
sons to pursue Moonj and bring him his head, saying that if they did not 
do so, they were not his, but bastard, sons. The two sons of the Rana had 
not the courage to undertake the perilous task, but his nephew Hamir 
accepted the challenge, and pursuing Moonj, brought back his severed head. 
The enraged ruler showered upon the heads of his sons so many degra- 
ding taunts and opprobrious epithets that one of them, driven to despe- 
ration, committed suicide, while the other fled to Dungarpur Sajan Sinh, 
thirteenth iridescent from him, left Dungirpur, and proceeding towards 
the Deccan, accepted service at the court of Bijapur. He was given an 
influential post in the state, and the king, pleased with his meritorious 
services, conferred upon him the district of Mudhol and 84 villages, with 
the honorific title of ‘Raja.’ (3f the four sons of Sajan Sinh, Sayaji was the 
youngest. He had a son, named Bhonsaji, whose descendants still go by the 
name of Bhonsles. This Bhonsaji had ten sons, of whom the eldest 
was the father of Sahaji. He espoused the cause of the Mahomedan 
rulers of Alimednager and Bijapur, and on their behalf fought, about 1634, 
many a battle with the Mughal hosts. His son, Shivaji, of immortal fame, 
was born in 1627. On the death of his father, Shivaji inherited the 
pato|nal estate, and was given the command of a detachment of troops m 
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the service of the Mussafman Shah of Bijapur. He enhanced the influ- 
ence of the Marathas in the Deccan by the proper exercise of the in- 
numerable qualities with which ho was endowed. Intrigue, dissimula- 
tion, a high sense of reverence for the Aryan religion, bordering on to bigotry, 
courage and fortitude distinguished this hero above all his associates. He 
with his followers mostly resided in mountain retreats, whence issuing at 
intervals, he made freejuent inroadvS upon and laid waste the adjacent territo- 
ries. His light cavalry consisted mainly of peasants, who left their sickle 
and ploughshare for sword and matchfjck. Thousands of villagers flocked 
to his camp and for^vied the main body of his predatory hosts. They fell up- 
on their foe, al^^\,e ^^'"‘'udden, and retreated, loaded with rich booty. They 
levied tribuie die petty chiefs in the neighbiurhood. The rustic 

soldicjiTth 1 ^ fke booty brought home by them, and the short 

lies" namjY^^^v!^v3 snatched off and on from their constant plundering raids 
^inor, >.mt in revelling and feasting at their mountain fastnesses. Shi- 
vaji treacherously stabbed Afzul khan, the chief grandee of Bijapur, in a 
friendly embrace, in the year 1659, and falling upon his army, destroyed 
it to a man. In 1664 he assumed the title of ‘ Maharaja,’ and struck coins 
in his name. He also assisted the Mughal troops of the Emperor Aurang- 
zeb in a contest with the Mahomedan king of Bijapur in ] 665. He was in- 
veigled in a trap laid out for him by the Emperor in 1666, and kept under 
surveillance at the Imperial capital. He, however, contrived to escape, 
and flying to the Deccan, raised the standard of revolt within the Em- 
peror's realms. He seriously crippled the power of the central govern- 
ment in the Deccan, and at last, in 1674, he was crowned King at Raegadh 
with unprecedented pomp and pageant. 

Maharaja Shivaji breathed his last at Raegadh, at the age of 53, on 
the 5th of April 1 680 leaving behind him a son, Shambhaji, who ascend- 
ed the gadi: He and his eldest son, Shahu, were seized by the order of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb in the year 1 694. Shambhaji was cruelly murdered, 
while Shahu was kept under restraint in charge of one of the Emperor's 
daughters. She changed his birth name Shivaji, and gave him the 
significant appellation of ' Shahu ’ ( thief ). Owing to the incarceration 
of Shahu, the Maratha was occupied, in 1695, by Raja Rama, the 
second son of Shambhaji. He, however, died in June 1698^ leaving be- 
,hind him two sons, Shivaji and Shambhaji. Tarabai was the mother of 
the elder soh, while Rajesbai was the mother of the younger. Eaja- 
Eam was succeeded by Shivaji, who, proving insane, was, in 1703, do- 
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posed by his mother Tarabai, who carried on the administration in her 
name till 1707. The Emperor Alamgir expired in 1707, and Shahu, now 
released from restraint, straight repaired to Raegadh to assume charge 
of the regal office. Tarabai offered him a strong resistance, and Shahu, 
failing in his attempt, took up his abode at Satara in 1708. Shivaji 
the insane, dying in 1712, his half brother, Shambhaji, wrested the reins of 
government from the hands of the ambitious Tarabai. .Shahu was' the 
uncle of this new sovereign. Each of them now vset forth his claims to 
the paternal throne as the lineal descendant of the great Skiraji, and the 


contest lor succession between the two rival claimants long remained un- 
decided. Every thing was left in status quo till the encL^ 

Shahu, obtaining the assistance of his relations, >nte(r®^ Sham- 

bhaji, and vanquished him in a battle. Shambhaji, 
acknowledged the supremacy of his uncle, Shahu, as the sb^ wii'^ 
the whole Maratha kingdom, including the state of Kolhapur, ^ ^ 
subordinate districts, but retained in his possession Kolhapur and the ^t- 
lying villages. Shahu ascended the hereditary throne at Raegadh, while 
Shambhaji set up a separate Raj at Kolhapur. It was from this date 
that the compact Maratha Government was divided into two main princi- 
palities. Shahu removed his capital from Raegadh to Satara. In the 
war of succession Shahu was materially supported by a Brahman officer, 
named Balaji Vishwanatha, and the king, now securely seated on his 
throne, rewarded his services by conferring upon him the high office of 
the Peshwa. 


The influence of the Peshwas commenced to be on the ascendant from 
the time of Shahu Maharaj. On Shahu s death in 1748, Rama Raja, the son 
of Shivaji II. was placed on the throne by the all powerful Peshwa, Balaji 
Baji Rao II. who had already established an independent Government at 
Poona, leaving in the hands of the roi faineant a small portion of his vast 
dominions. The sovereign was delegated with the mere formal function of 
presenting the new Peshwa with the robe of investiture. Rama Raja was 
succeejjed by Shahu II. on the throne of Satara. Baji Rao, the last of the 
Peshwas, seized the capital in 1801, and dethroning Shahu, placed him 
and his two sons, Bala Saheb ( Pratap Sinh ) and Appa Saheb, in cofine- 
ment. The unfortunate monarch died in prison. When the power of the 
Beshwa overthrown, and Poona wrested from the hands of Baji Rao 
by the British Government in 1818, Bala Saheb was released’ and placed 
0n his paternal gadi at Satara, with only a portion of his estate restored 
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ta him. In 1837, the Paramount Power, .suspecting him of disloyalty to 
the Crown, deposed him, and seated hi.s brother, Appa Saheb, on the gadi. 
On Appa Saheb’s dying without issue in 1848, the British Government 
annexed Satara to their dominions, awarding an annutil pension of 
50,000 rupees to Raja Ram, the adopted son of Appa Saheb. Shivaji, 
thus a lineal descendant of one of the Ranas of Mewad, founded a superb 
kingdom in the south of the Peninsula, which at last came to an end owing 
to the misgovernment of his descendants. The present Maharaja of Kolha- 
pur represents the younger branch of the family of the renowned founder 
of the Maratha Empire. 

In 1700, Shaivibhaji, the founder of the Kolhapur giuliy dying 
without issue, his widow adopted one Shivaji of the house of Khanwata, 
the tenth branch of the Bhonsle family, which, as mentioned above, derived 
its name from Bhonsaji. Shivaji at the time of his accession was but a 
minor, and the sole administration was carried on by the Queen-Dowager. 
She was however as heartless as she was daring. She freely permitted her 
subjects to carry on plunders both by sea and land. These raids extended 
to neighbouring domains, while the piratic excursions, for the most 
part, consisted in plundering British .ships .sailing from the harbour of 
Bombay. The English Government, with a view to put a. stop to such bold 
piracy, invested and reduced, in 1765, the .stronghold of Mai wan in the Kolha- 
pur territory. The Queen-Regent immediately agreed to enter into a treaty 
with the English, and to put down piracy in accordance with their wishes. 
The Rani also consented to pay. to the English the sum of 7,50,000 
rupees fur defraying the charges of their recent expedition, and also 
permitted the English to build commercial factories in the sea-coast towns 
within the limits of Kolhapur. Besides these the English merchants 
were granted free permits to bring and sell, within the Kolhapur terri- 
tories, English-made cloth, which was further exempted from all customs 
duties becoming due on its exportation from Kolhapur and its surrounding 
districts. The total extirpation of [)iracy, and the conduct of Govern- 
ment in strict conf nunity with the dictates of the Paramount^ Power 
were made the ground work of this treaty. ’ It was after the conclusion 
of the above mentioncMl peace that the stronghold of Malwan was restored 
to the chief of Kolhapur. 

These stipulations were, however, honoured more in the breach than 
in the observance. The land *and .sea plunders continued unahiited till 
the death of the Queen-Regent in 1772. yhivaji assumed the reins of 
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Qovernmont in his hands, but his subjects, that had hithcji'to been allowed 
a free indulgence in marauding excursions, disobeying his prohibitory 
orders, continued to infest the surrounding country, and lay waste rich 
tracts of land, * The impotent monarch found himself surrounded by foes 
on all sides. The Peshwa marched upon Kolhapur, and subjugated a 
large portion of his dominions then lield by the scion of the Patwardhan 
house. The whole State was rotten to the core, and it fell an easy prey 
to the ambition of the neighbouring cljiefs. The Peshwa, however latterly 
ran to its rescue and delivered it from the gidp of these voracious wolves. 

Shivaji now directed his arms against the adjoining state of Savant- 
wa Ji. The contest lasted for 23 years, resulting in the ruin of both the 
contending states. Bloodshed,* plunder and rapine became the order of 
the day. The English, to prevent the total destruction of the rival 
powers, once more * marched against Kolhapur in 1792. Shivaji affixed 
his sign-manual to a deed, by which the English were authorized to raise 
factories at Malwan and Kolhapur, and were exempted from all duos levied 
within the realms. The State of Kolhapur exhibited all the sym|)toms of 
a speedy decay, and was only saved by the timely intervention of the 
English, who had now built factories and well-nigh settled within its 
domains. 

In October 1812 there arose a quarrel between Kolhapur and 
Nipani, and the English Government was once more compelled to inter- 
fere. These two native states would surely have perished but for such 
friendly intercession on the part of the British Government, who then 
held in their hands the balance of power in the country. The chief of 
Kolhapur was compelled to cede to tlie English the fortress of Malwan, as 
well as to consent to carry on the Government under the direct supervision 
of English officials. Shivaji ilao died in the same year ( 1812 ) and was 
'pucceeded by his oldest son Shainbhaji II. 

Shambhaji was popularly known by the name of Aba Saheb. Dur- 
ing his roigii Baji Rao, the last of the Peshwas, was dethroned, and his teni- 
“tories ^annexed to the British Empire in the year 1818. In the struggle 
betweep the English and tlih Peshwa, Shambhaji espoused the cause of 
tiho former against his brother-chief of Poona. He thus secured tfie com- 
plete confidence of the Paramount Power. In recognition of his friendship 
Jio was granted the districts of Chikoli ahd Menoli. ' The administration 
iof Kolhapur showed signs of steady progress and improvement during the 

of Shambhaji, 
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Of the severajl alienations made by the preceding Rajas of*Kolhapur, 
Shambhaji now determined upon seizing a certain jagir, bestowed upon 
a lady of the Mohite house, named Saejibai. A certain, land-lord of that 
family repaired to Kolhapur to avenge the wrong aimed at his house, 
and to threaten the Maharaja into abandoning his ambitious design. 
He entered the royal palace in the month of July 1821, and while the 
Maharaja was lying asleep in his bed he was shot by the asSassin. The 
deceased Maharaja had a son, who unfortunately died the very next 
year, in 1822. The succession next devolved upon Shahaji alias Bava 
Saheb, the second son of Raja Shivaji. The new chief did not seem much 
displeased with the land-lord, who had so brutally murdered his elder 
brother. Shhhaji was an imbecile, oj)pres9ive, avaricious and extravagant 
ruler. He was also surrounded by ecpially bad and ill-chosen advisers. 
In 1824 a terrible revolt broke out at Jvitur, a small village in the Belgam 
district. The rebels mustered strong, and carried on their operations so 
far and wide, that if })rompt means had not been adopted to put down 
the revolt in its incipient stage, they would have even seized Belgam. 
A general rumour was soon alioat throughout the Deccan that the 
English were engaged in a deadly war with the independent ruler of 
Burmah. The war with the Burmese and the rising at Kitur prepared 
the mind of the senseless king of Kolhapur, worked up by his evil advisers, 
to defy the authority of the English, and take up arms against them. 
Shahaji soon left his ^capital at the head of 5000 foot, 1000 horse, and 
Seven guns. He continued to march forward, under the pretext of going 
against Savant wadi, the hereditary rival pf Kolhapur. The English 
authorities dissuaded him from doing so, * and even volunteered to settle 
all differences between the two states; but Shahaji gave them no coun- 
tenance. The Maharaja lay encamped behind the fortress of Kagal with 
a view to reduce it and take possession of the whole estate. The Jagirdar 
of Kagal, Hindu Rao, was related to Sindhia, who had conferred that estate 
with the fortress upon the ’ deceased father of Hindu Rao. Shahaji, un- 
naindful’ of that circumstance, be.sieged the castle and stormed it, and 
fhen directly proceeded towards the boundaries of Satara. The object of 
this attack was mainly to con<pier these domains, and to place the ruling 
chief Partap Sinh ( Bava Saheb ), who represented the senior branch of his 
house, under his restraint. The English had no other course left them 
a speedy intereference on •behalf of the chjef of Satara. The time 
was so critical that even a moment’s delay was calculated to seriously 
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impair thfe influence of the British Authority through-out tho vast con- 
tinent of India, and it was with a view to fevade that catastrophe that the 
English officers immediately adopted prompt measiifes to put a stop to 
the aggressions ^)f Shahaji. In 1825, a jmrty of English troops marched 
against Kolhapur. Shahaji, destitute of all courage,, suiTeridered himself 
to the English, and showed his willingness to agree to any terms dictated; 
by theiiL The terms of the new agreement were : — 

( 1 ). That tfie Raja of Kolhapur should not interfere with the iur- 
ternal affairs of any of the other native states. 

( 2 ). That tho fort and estate of Kagal should bo restored to Hindu 

Rao. 

( 3 ). That he should at once decrease the nminbor of his trtx)j?s. 

( 4 ). That he should not harbour, within his domains, any of the in- 
surgent diiefs or outlaws. 

After a few days Shahaji proceeded to Poona, and applied to the 
Bombay Government that although he had agreed to the above stijjulations, 
he was m longer prepared to abide by them, and that he should be excus- 
ed from carrying them out in toto. The Government of course* replied 
that no attention could be paid to his memorial, and Shahaji was forced 
to return to Kollaapur disappointed. On his way back he plundered several 
villages, though he represented to the British Officials that he had not 
stirred imit of Poona. The English Government expressed their dis- 
approval of his conduct, and declarod that Shahaji was no longer m his 
senses, but was suffering from mental aberration. 

Shalhaji, odter lus return to Kolapur, instead of decreasing his forces, 
as agreed upon, increased their number. Not only did he harass the 
surroundiaag landholders, owning fealty to the British Rex}, but he was 
^quaOly iiliberaf in his conduct towards the other petty chiefs in his 
neighbourhood. The English troops again .marched against Korhapur. 
This time, too, the weak monarch fell at the feet of his invaders,, and 
acceded to seveiral stipulations dictated by them. He bound himself not 
to keep in his e mploy more than 800 foot and 400 horse. He was, how- 
ever, permitted to garrison the foi-tresses within his domains, in the usual 
way. Several villages, which were conferred upon the brother of Shahaji, 
for his good and loyal conduct, but which swere subsequently resumed by 
him without any justifying cause whatsoever in 1817, were»now restored 
to him* Similarly he was com])clled to suiTendor to the neighbouring 
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idbiefs all Villages belongiirg t& them, wbielife he had misappropriated. It 
was also expressly provided that he shouid net assert his supremacy over 
them, nor threaten them with any retaliatory measures, without first 
obtaining the sanction of the British Government. He was also made to 
pay from his oaiers Rs. 147,948 by way of compensation to those who 
•had more or less -suffered by hi« misdeedsi The appointment of the Dev/an 
was placed in the hands of the British Government, and it was so arranged 
that their nominoe could not be removed by the Raja without their pre- 
vious sanctim. The state of Kolhapur was made to bear the expenses of 
maintaining a British contingent, to be stationed at the fort of Gonail- 
gadh. 

These temis were at last settled. The fort of Gonalgadh was surren- 
dered to the English, and the native garrison removed. The Maharaja 
renounced all his claims to that stronghold. It was in the reign of- 
Shahaji that Pnatap Sinh, alias Bala Saheb, of Satara was accused of 
disloyalty, .and dethroned in 1837. His brother,. Appa Saheb ( Shahaji y 
was next seated on the gadi of Satara. Raja Shahaji of Kolhapur ex-.; 
pired on the 29th day of November 1838. He was succeeded by his 
minor son, Shivaji. During his minority, a Regency Councfl was appoin- [ 
ted to carry on the administration. It consisted of four members, of whom 
one was Shivaji s mother, and his aunt, and the other two were the 
leading Sardars of the realm. These incongruous elements did not pull 
on well together for a long time. Meanwhile Shivaji’s aunt, Tarabai, 
began to devise schemes for the purpose of appropriating to herself the 
entire conduct, of Government ; and she finally succeeded in assuming to 
herself all the functions of a Dewan. 

The English Government, too, set their seal of approval on the new 
arrangement. Tarabai is known in the annals of Kolhapur by the popular 
name of ‘ Dewan Saheb. ' For three years she carried on the affairs of 
Government with characteristic oppre.ssion and tyranny. A general rising; 
was looming in the horizon, and would have inevitably burst out, had she , 
continued in her position ?^ny longer. Her relations with the Eitglish 
were, in the commencement of her career, of a very amicable character ; 
but the extreme indulgence exhibited by the Paramount Power had a 
very mischievous effect upon her mind. She was ultimately removed fk)m 
ihe Council of Regency, and one, Daji Krishna Pandit, was appointcjd in her 
stead, who assumed the reins of Governmnet in his hands. He incurred 
the displeasure of Tarabai and her partisans owing to his strenuous efforts 
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for removing the maladministration of the late 'Dewan Saheb/ and for 
introducing important reforms in the different departments of the State. 
The spirit of discontent, which was hitherto smouldering, broke out 
into a flame in 1844. It soon spread itself in all parts adjoining Krf>lha- 
pur; The general supervision of the Kolhapur administration rested with 
the English Government, who, with their characteristic promptness, sub- 
dued the rising. The citadels within the territory of Kolhapur were all 
dismantled and demolished. The Killedars were disbanded, and a general 
reduction in the number of troops was speedily eftected. The English, on 
the other hand, increased the number of their forces in these realms, and 
saddled the state treasury with all the expenses they had incurred in sup- 
pressing the revolt. While the English were predominant at Kolhapur, 
Appa Saheb of Satara died childless in 1848, and his state was annexed 
to the British Crown. Raja Ram, the adopted son of Appa Saheb, was 
granted an annual pension of 50,000 ru])ees. Thus terminated the elder 
branch of that illustrious house founded by the immortal Shivaji. 

In 1862 on Raja Shivaji Rao s attaining the age of majority, the sole 
administration of Kolhapur was entrusted to his care. At the time of 
his accession he affixed his signatunj to a fresh trhaty with the English, by 
which he consented ^ to carry on his Government in strict conformity 
with the wishes of the British Government. Before that during the trou- 
blous times of 1857, Shivaji Rao had also agreed to co-operate with the 
English, and remain friendly with them, but expressed his doubt that his 
brother, Chimna Saheb, might join the insurgent bands. He expressed 
liis inability to keep him under control, nor did he stand security for him ; 
and he requested the English to make their arrangements with him 
separately. 

Shivaji Rao was married to Khashibai, the daughter of Shrimant 
Ganpat Rao Maharaj, the Gaekwad of Baroda. 

Maharaja Shivaji Rao died on 4th August 1866. He had no mfile 
issue, but before his death he had adopted one of his nearest kinsmen, 
.Nagoji Rao Patankar, as his son and heir. He ascended the gculi at the age 
of 16, Assuming the name of Raja- Ram. He was endued with rare intelligence 
and courage. He boldly undertook, in 1869, a vpyage to Europe. He 
was however cut off during his tour, in the very prime of his life, at Flo- 
rence* in Italy in 1870. ■ 

Florence was the capital of Italy from 1865 to 1870. It is the birth place of 
Amerigo Vespuchi, who first explored the New World, which is styled, after 
America. It is a hand.some eity< situated on the bunks of the river Arno. 
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When the sad nows of the untimely demise of this promising prince, 
Raja Ram, reached Kolhapur by a telegram, the whole royal family, together 
with his subjects, was steeped in profound sorrow. Another boy was soon adopt- 
ed, and seated onthe^yutZi, with the name of Shiv<iji III. During his minority 
the administration was, as before, carried on by means of a Regency 
Council, with the British' Political Agent at its head The young Chief 
also began to receive general training under the auspices of the new Council. 
When he attained the age of discretion in 1881, the intriguing officers, 
loath to part with the I'ogal powers vestcid in their hands, complained to 
the Supreme Government that the youthful prince was suffering from 
nientiil derangement. These intriguei-s even weiit so far i]i their wicked 
designs as not to allov/ the unfoi-fcuriato prince to s-ee his mother, Radhabai. 
He was treated by them as a confirmed lunatic, and was at once removed 
to Mahabalcshwar for change of place and climate, urging that it was the 
only remedy calculated to produce some salutary effect u])on his brain. 
After the Mahabalcshwar season was ov(a\ it wiis arranged to send him 
to Poona and keep him there under proper medical treatment. The Native 
Prc.ss at once raised there united voice of iirotest on behalf of the unfortunate 
victim, and urged the appointment of a committee of competent medical 
officers to ascertain whether the prince was I’cally as insane as he was 
represented to bo by his .state officials. A medical commission was 
accordingly delegated witli the task of examining the Raja, and giving their 
opinion as to the sanity or otherwise of their royal patient. They 
unanimously ojiincd that he was not insane, noi* wen', there any grounds 
for entertaining even the slightest fear on that score. The Maharaja 
then revealed to them the whole j)lot to which he had fallen a victim. 
He .said that there were certain per.sons carrying great infiuciico with the 
high officials in the Static, who were always anxious to keep the power 
centred in the hands of their patrons. He had once brought that matter 
to the notice of the Political Agent, Colonel Parr, who, convinced 
of the truth of his complaint, liad removed several ot these intriguers 
from Kolhapur. He further stated that after tlio removal of Colonel Parr 
from Kolhapur, these villains had again resumed their old places of trust 
in the palace, and that he was exceedingly aj)prehensive of their foul 
machinations. The British Government thereupon immediately dismissed 
these persons from the palace, and jiublicly declared that the youthful 

Chief was p<5rfectly competent to carry on the Government. It was also 

announced that he was not at all insane, but that some intrigucr.s at the 
31 
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court of Kolhapur had uieanly conspired to create in the mind of the 
.British officials grave suspicions aljout his state of mind. 

All these precautions, however, in the end went for nothing. The 
imaginary fear that these conspirators would one day take his life had 
obtained such a firm hold upon his weak brain that his mental tran- 
quillity was seriously disturbed. He now evidently seemed to suffer from: 
the effects of mental aberration, and the symptoms of madness went on 
increasing every day. In the month of November 1881, he was brought 
out of his palace for the purpose of removing him to a more salubrious 
place, but he returned to the capital within two hours. At that time, he 
presented a ghastly spectacle, his head bare, and his clothes besmeared 
with blood. When he was taken out of the })alace to be removed to 
another place for change he was attended by an English officer. On the 
road the panic-stricken Maharaja clung steadfastly to the officers neck, 
and a scuffle ensued. ])r. Joint at once reported the mattc^r to the 
Bombay Goveimixicnt, and recoriimouded the removal of the Queen Mother, 
Radhabai, and her 13 attendants. This, instead of producing a change for 
the better, increased the horror of the young prince. He began openly 
to denounce the Englisli as his bitterest foes, and said that their action 
was actuated by motives of enmity and foul play. In the extreme agony 
of pain he also accused them of ambition and treachery, saying that tlnr 
removal of his mother and h('r associat(\s was but a stepping stone to- 
wards obtaining their ultimate goal of annexing Kolhapur to the Bi*itisli 
Crown. A public meeting of tin* citizens of Poona was held on 24tli 
November 1881, under the presidency of the late Rao Bahadur Gopal Rao 
Hari Dcshinukh, in which, by the unanimous voice of 4,000 Maratha inhabi- 
tants, it was resolved that a telegraphic memorial bo submitted to the 
Government, requesting tlnmi to adopt ju'onqit measures for remedying 
the mental disquietude of the Muharaja of Kolhapur. They recommendeil 
the removal of the two British offiem-s, Cox and Greene, who were his com- 
panions, and prayed that comp(*tent a.nd trustworthy native officers bo 
appointed in their stead. They also strongly deprecated the action of the 
Government in removing from his presence Radhabai and her attendants, 
and requested that the mother of the unfortunate patient bo allowed to 
tend him during his illness. Government perceived the cogency of the 
arguments set forth in the memorial, and oj-dered that the Maharaja be 
kept under the care of his mother. Under the fostering carc-of lUidhabai 
.and the skilful medical treatment of Dr. Buist the patient showed marked 
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signs of improvement. The ill-fated monarch was, however, not destined 
to recover from his malady, and he expired on the 25th of December 1883. 

After the death of Maharaja Shivaji Rao, his widow, Anandibai, adopt- 
ed Yeshwant Rao, the second son of Aba Saheb, the chief of Kagal, who 
was all the while acting as Regent of Kolhapur. He was formally in- 
stalled on the ^adi, under the title of Shahii Raja on 17th March, 1884. 
He is the present Maharaja of Kolliapur. During his minority the ad- 
ministration was conducted by a council of Regency, with the Political 
Agent as its President. It was only in April 1894, that the sole govern- 
ment was entrusted to H. H. Shahu Raja by H. E. Lord Harris, the 
Governor of Bombay, who performed the ceremony of investiture with 
great pomp and pageantry. His Highness The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
enjoys full civil and criminal j^owers and is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Sambhaji. 

ShivajiJ adopted ). 


8ambhaji II. Shahaji. 

I 

I.' 

Shivaji Chhatrapati. Shahu ( Chimna Saheb.*) 


Raja Ram ( adopted ). 

. 1 ' 

Shivaji. ( „ ). 

. r 

Shahu. ( „ ). 

( The present Maharaja ). 

Residence. — Kolhapur, Kolhapur Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 



CHkPTEe III 

STATES ENTITLED TO A SALUTE OF 17 GUNS. 


MARWAD. 

( Jodhpur ). 

Area. — 30,r){>(S .^>q. miles. Population. — 2,305,100. 

Rovcniuc. — 43,00,000 rupees. 

The territory of Marwad is bounded on the north by Bikaner, on 
the north-cast by Jaipur, on the east by Ajmere and the native states of 
JJewad and Kishengadh, on the south-east by Iranpura and Sirohi, on 
the south by the Palanpur Agency and the Runn of Cutch, on the 
v/est and north-west by the province of Sindh and the state of Jaisalmcr. 
To the Ea^t of this piincifuality lies the pi’ovince of Mewad, a portion of 
which, though owning allegiance to Marwad, is under the direct control 
and management of the British Government. 

, The rulers of Marwad or Jodhpur arc Rajputs of the Rathod sect, 
claiming their descent from Shri Ramchandraji, the celebrated king of 
•Ayodhya, of the Solar race. The bardic chroniclers, in narrating the 
family history of the Rathod House, commence with Sumitra, fifty-fourth 
in descent from Lava, the .elder son of Rama. The author of the history 
of Bharat Khanda ( India ) says that the Rathod branch of the Gupta 
family first acquired Kanouj in 470, slaying its monarch, Ajepal. Colonel 
• Tod, the renowned author of the Annals of Rajasthan, says that it was 
Nenpal, who killed Ajepal and conquered Kanouj. Ncnpal was succeeded 
by Bharat, who had thirteen sons, from whom sprang thirteen principal 
branches of the Rathod firmily. No authentic history of Marwad for the 
.succeeding seven hundred years has been handed down to us. 

In the closing years of the twelfth century Kanouj wa^ ruled over 
by Jayachandra, the soi.i of Vijayachandra Rathod. The innumerable troops 
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that followed his standai'd had obtained for him the sobriquet of ‘ Dal 
Pangedo! According to certain calculations his army consisted of 3,00,000 
infantry, 200,000 archers, 80,000 men clad in steel armour, 30,000, covered 
with quilted mail {Pakliar) awd n, crowd of war-elci^lmnts. Jayachandra 
encountered his foes in many a field of battle and subjugated their 
extensive territories. His constant rivalry with his cousin, Prathuraj 
Chauhan, the last of the Hindu Sovereigns of Delhi, exhausted the resources 
of both Delhi an<l Kanouj and ultinnitely brought about their downfall. 
Shahabuddin Ghori, the Sultan of (jlizni, who had to return discomfited 
during his previous expeditions, met with a better fate in his last invasion 
on India in 1103. He succeeded in vanquishing Prathuraj, who 
was taken prisoner and carried to the land of the victors. Thus was the 
Hindu rule at Dcdhi brought to a sad termination by the fixmily feuds 
between Jayaclian.dra and Prathuraj. The Moslem conqueror then led his 
imoncible band against tlie city of Kanouj and beleaguered its fortress. The 
bravo Jayachandra, wcalcencd as ha was by a constant warfare with his 
cousin, manfully })reparod himself to give battle to the Mahomedan invader, 
with the sad I'oniiiants of his once formidable soldiery. But the . odds 
were fearfully against him and there was hardly any hope of success. The 
heroic Raj})uis sacrificed their wives, daughters and every thing else that 
was dear to them in iliis xvoibl, by consigning them to fire. This ghastly 
tragedy being over, they bathed and put on the saiTron robe. Flinging 
open the gates of the city, they flew to the battle-field, courting death at 
every stage of their fierce onslaught. Without forming themselves into a 
battle-array, they forth-with commenced their work of destruction as best 
suited their tactics. The carnage was dreadful ; a great number of 
Mahomedan and almost all the Rajputs fell on the field, and pools of 
blood flowed knee-deep. Jayachandra Rathod found his last resting place 
in the holy water of the river Ganges, in which he was drowned while 
attempting to escape. 

Seoji and Saitram, the two grand-sons of Jayachandra, roamed 
about as outlaws against the Mahomedan rule for eighteen years,, when 
at last in 1212, they left Kanouj*', the land of their birth, attended by 

® Kanouj was in days of old a large city, incasuring 16 miles in ler\gth, in the middle 
of the 7tli century. Shiladitya, who wa.s then reigning there, liad conquered .several petty 
olnofs ruling over the neighbouring districts. Kanouj is now an ordinary town at the 
distance of a few miles from the Jasoda llailway Station. Jasoda is 58 miles to the 
north-west of Cawnpur. 
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only 200 Rajput followers. They first arrived at Kolumund, a^ town twenty 
miles to the west of Bikaner.* There Seoji married the sister of the 
reigning prince, a Rajput of the Solanki clan. After a short stay there, 
he proceeded on a pilgrimage to the holy shrine of Shri Krishna at Dwarka, 
where he slew Lakha Phulani. On his return home, he invited the Dabhi 
Rajputs of Mehwa to a banquet on the banks of the Luni, and slaughtered 
them in cold blood. Shortly after the perpetration of this treacherous act 
he succeeded in establishing the Rathod rule in Marwad, destroying the 
Devras of Sachor, the Sonigras of Jhalore, the Mohils of Ahint, the 
Sanklas of Sindhal and the Gohels of old Khergadh. 

Pali with its neighbouring <listrict8 was then held by the Paliwal 
Brahmans, who were constantly harassed by the Mairs and the Meenas. 
Against them the Brahmans sought the shelter of the valiant Seoji. 
The right hand of the chivalrous Rajput was ever ready to jjrotcct the Cow 
and the Brahman, and the Rathod, running to their rescue, put to the sword 
a large number of the Mair and Mcena free-booters. The Brahmans fur- 
ther entreated him to take up his abode at Pali, with his clansmen, to 
protect them from any further molestation at the hands of their here- 
ditary foes. To this he gave a willing consent and the Brahmans allotted to 
him a rich tract, where he settled with his associates. Within a few days 
of this settlement, Seoji, at the instance of his Solanki wife, de.stroyud the 
leading Brahman jagmlars and incorporated their possessions with his 
new estate. From that date he assumed the title of Rao and made Pali 
the principal seat of his new Government. 

Seoji survived but a year the massacre of the innocent Brahmans 
and the transfer of his capital to Pali. He had, at the time of his death, 
three sons, Asothama, Soiling and Ajmal, of whom the eldest, Asotharna, 
succeeded him to the gadi Soning conquered Idar, whose descendants 
are to this day reigning at Pol, a petty State in the Mahi Kantha Agency. 
Ajmal had two sons, Vaghaji and Vadhclji,'of whom the former became 
the eponym of the Vaji and the latter of the Vadhel clans. 

Asothama had eight sons, from whom originated eight different 
clans, viz. Doohar, Pasi, Khimpsao, Bhop.soo, Dhandul, Jaitmal, Bandurand 
Oohur, of which four, Doohar, Dandul, Jaitmal and Oohur are still in ex- 
istence. Doohar succeeded Asothama. In an unsuccessful attempt to 
wrest Mandore from the Padihar Rajpuls, Doohar lost his life. He left 
behind him seven sons, Raepal, Kiratpal, Behur, Peetul, Joogail, Dalooan^ 

o citv at that time was not in existence. 
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Begur. Of these the eldest, ’Raepal, ascended the throne. Pie avenged 
the death of his father by slaying the Padihar chief of Mandore. Raepal 
had thirteen sons, whose descendants rapidly occupied and filled the regions 
of Marwad. Raepal was succeeded by his son, Kanhul, after whom came in suc- 
cession Jalhun, Chando and Thido. The last of these added to his dominions 
the fertile district of Binmahal,^ hitherto held by the Sonigur Rajputs and 
made several other acquisitions from the Devdas and lluf other Balechas. 

Thido was succeiHled by Silko. The descendants of his younger sons, 
who have acquired the cognomen of Siikawuts, are the jiresent Bhumia 
land-holders in Mehwo and Rardurro. Silko was succeeded by Yirum- 
Deo, who led an attack on the Jotyas of the north and hdl in a deadly 
light. Jlis (K'seendants are stj le^l the Virmotis, whde those of lus younger 
brother, Vijo, the Vijawuts, who ar(^ to be found in largo nurubers at 
Saitroo, Sewaiioli, and Daichoo. 

Virum Deo was succeeded by Chando II. The numerical strength 
of the Rathods luid by that time become so groat throughout the province, 
an(l their brilliant exploits had brought tlieni into such prominence that 
they now began to essay higher flights than they had hitherto attempted. 
Chando assaulted Mandore at the liead of his Rathod clansmen and 
slaying the Padihar prince, took ])ossession of his ancient capital. The seat 
of the Rathod Government wvas then removed from Pali to Mandore. Ho 
then attacked the Imjierial Governor stationed at Nagorc, and con- 
<[iicrcd it from him. He also stormed Nandolo and placed detachments of 
troops at both these places. 

Chando had fourteen sons, Rinmul, Sutto, Randhir, Irinkowal, 
Punjo, Bhim, Kana, Ujo, Ram Deo, Yijo, Sesmal, Yagli, Lumbo andSivraj. 
In the feud between Irinkowal, the fourth son of the Rao, and the 
Bhatti chief of Poongul, Chando was slain at Nagorc witli one thousand 
brave Rajputs ( 1402 ). Chando had also one daughter, named Hansa 
Kunwari, who was married to Raiia Lakha of Mewad. She bore liim two 
»ons, Mokul Sink and the celebrated Kumbho. It was this alliance that 
led to Marwad’s interference in the internal affairs of Mewad, resulting in 
such disastrous consequences to the two leading states in the Rajasthan. 

Rinmul ascended the throne of Marwad after the demise of 
Chando. With the latiei s death in 1402 the Rathods lost Nagorc. 
Rinmul was tlie iirst to enforce e<piality of weights and nieasuros through- 
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out his doininions. In a treacherous attemj^t to seize the Mewad throne 
Rinmul was slain. Ho left behind* him twenty four sons, of whom the 
' eldest, Jodha, succeeded him to the gadi. 

Jodha conquered Sojut in 1455, and as advised by a holy Jogi, laid 
the foundation of the city of Jodhpur in the year 1459. ( Samvrat 1515, 

moiith of Jyeshtka ). He in 14G1 transferred Ins capital from Mandore 
to Jodhpur. So numerous was tlie progeny of tlu'so Ratliod chiefs that 
the whole territory of Marwad was parcelled out anumgst them, and they 
were compelled to ‘ conquer fresh fields in which to sow tlui Rathod 
seed.' Santal, the (ddest son of Rao Jodha, boin of a Bundi princess, 
established himself in the domains of tlie Bhatti chief ( Jaisalmer ) and 
erected a fortiheation, about live miles from Bokorn, \vhi(*h he named after 
him Santalmer. He was killed in an encounter with tlie Khan of the 
Sahrae.s. His remain ' were burnt at the village' of Kusnioh, wliere a canopy 
was erected in his honor. The seven wives of Santid immolated them- 
selves on the funeral pyre and joined their loi’d in heaven. Diidoh, the 
fourth son of Rao Jodha, established himself on the plains of Mairta. 
His descendants arc called the Mcratias, wiio liave acquired the refutation 
of being the best swa)rdsmen in the wimio of]\Iarwad. The cc'Jebrated 
poetess, Mirabai, married to Kumbho Rana of ]\'rt.'wud, was the daughter of 
this prince, Diidoh. Vika, the sixth son of Jodha, followed his uncle, Kandul, 
m the north, and conquering now territories, estn,bli.shed an independent 
principality, which is at thi.s day known by the name of Bikaner. 

Jodha breathed his last in 1489 at the ago of G1 years. Ho and 
his valiant sons considmubly enhanced the extent of tlieir domiiiious. 
After his death Suraj Mai ascended the Maroo throne. Shir Shah, the 
Sur Emperor of Delhi, invaded Marwad and besieged tlio citadel of Jodh- 
pur. Till then the valiant Rathods had no occasion to measure their 
strength wdth the Imperial troops. In 151G, a \ngrant band of Pathaiis 
made a sudden attack on the village of Pipar, where the Toej fair was 
^held, ^nd carried away 140 virgins of the Maroo land. No sooner was the 
intelligence of this dishonour convoyed to the oars of Rao Suraj Mai than lie 
tode his steed, and placing himself at the head of such of tlie chieftains as 
were then by his side, hotly pursued the fugitive Pathans. He soon 
overtook them and put many of them to tfie sword and redeemed the honour 
of the Maroo maids at the cost of his own life. . 

Rao Suraj Mai had five sons, of \vliuin the eldest, Bhagwandas, had ilied 
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during his father’s life-time and the succession next devolved upon Siiraja’s 
grandson, Gang Das. The second son, Udo, had 11 sons, whose descendants 
are known as Udawats. From the third son,8anga, originated the Sangawat 
clan ; while the fourth son, Prayag, was the progenitor of the Priyagote 
branch. The fifth son, Viramdev, had a son, Naroo, who received divine 
honours as the Maroo Putra, ( the Son of the Maroo land ), whose image is 
still worshipped at Sojut. His descendants are called the Narawnits. 
Though Gang Das ascended the gadi, his right was contested by his uncle, 
Sanga, who called to his aid Daulat Khait Lodi. The descendants of Jodha 
were thus arrayed against one another in a civil strife. The Pathans 
commenced hy opening negotiations for an amicable settlement on the 
basis of an equal })artition of Marwad among the several claimants. Rao Gang 
Das not acceding to those terms, it was decided to adopt hostile measures, 
in the contest, Sanga \vas slain and his co-adjutor, Daulat Khan, took 
to his heels, defeated and disgraced. When Rana Sang of Mew\ad marshal- 
led his troops against the Mughal host under the.commaiid of Emperor 
Babar on the field of Biana in 1528, Rao Gang Das sent his army in sup- 
port of the Rajput cause. Indigenous minstrels still sing the praises of 
the Marwadi troopers, who showed conspicuous brav(U'y during the fight. 
In this memorable battle Raemal, tlie grand son of Gang Dns, Khartoe and 
Hatno, the chieftains of Mairtea, and many other valiant Rajputs lost 
their lives. 


Rao Gang Das, dying in 1532, was succeeded bv Maldev, At the time 
of his accession the resources of Marwad had been considerably developed. 
He conqueied all the fortresses held by Lodi governoj’s, situated between 
Marwad and the Imperial domains. He jdacod a detachment of garrison at 
Amber, and recovered the districts of Nagore and A jin ere from the Mahome- 
dans, who had wrested them from the hands of his ancestors. He captured the 
villages of Jhalore, Sewanoh, and Bhadrajoon from the Sindhi holders in 1540. 
He also destroyed the power and independence of the descendant 
of Vika, then reigning supreme at Bikaner. He subdued his cousin chief- 
tains ruling independently over the regions on the banks of the Luni and 
Mehwo, and reduced them to the position of feudatory vassals. He 


conquered Serohi with its adjacent tendtories and erected several new 
fortifications in Marwad. It was during Rao Maldcvs reign that the 


iort and palace at Jodhpur >YLTe constructed. The districts of Sojut, 
Sambhar, Mairtea, Khatah, Bednore, Ladnu, Raepur, Bhadrajoon, ^•ag(>r(^ 
Sewanoh, Lohgadh, Jykulgadh, Bikaner, Binniahal, Pokurn, Barmair, Kusoli, 
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Revasa, Jajawar, Jhalore, Baoli, Mular, Nandole, Filodi, Sanchore^Didwana^ 
Chatsu, Lowaan, Mulaarna, Devda, Fattehpur, Umarsara, Khawar, Baniapur 
Tonk, Toda, Ajmere, Jehanpnr and Udepur in Sekhawati (of the Parmars) 
were at that time under the sway of the proud lord of Marwad. The feudal 
holdings in Marwad were never before allotted according to some fixed 
principles of law or usage. As mentioned above the Rathods multiplied 
themselves with amazing rapidity, and the land of Maroo was apportion- 
ed between them in innumerable small holdings. Maldeo saw the necessity 
of preventing such a rapid dismemberment of the State caused by petty 
divisions and sub-divisions, and with a view to regulate the mode of in- 
heritance he classified his vassals into different grades, and fixed the allot- 
ment of estates in accordance with their ranks. It was peremptorily laid 
down that there should be no further alienations or sub-divisions of the 
estates ( Pattas ) in the particular families sprung from the sons of Jodha 
and Kinmul. These restrictions proved so salutary that they have remain- 
ed unaltered even to the present day. 

Shir Shah, who succeeded in tearing the Imperial diadem off* the 
brow of Humayun, inviidcd Marwad at the head of 80,000 troops. Mal- 
deo opposed him with his valiant band of 12,000 Rathods and a fierce 
contest ensued, in which many of the brave Rajputs sacrificed their lives on 
the altar of patriotism. Shir Shah was, however, compelled to raise the 
siege and extricate himself from the dangerous situation by flying back 
to Delhi. The daring usurper dic^d shortly after, and his successors proving 
inefficient, Humayun was able to redeem from them the Imperial Masnad. 
On the death of Humayun in 1 550, the destinies of a vast empire were 
entrusted to the care of a young ])rince, aged thirteen years, who in the 
end turned out to be the greatest of the Indian Moiiarchs, who ever held 
the sceptre of royalty. Emj)(U’or Akbar, perceiving, with rare sagiicity, 
that the ever increa.siiig influence of the Raj))ut jHitentates would be a 
constant menace to the y(‘t incipient Mughal rule, led an invasion 
against Marwad in 1501. He first captured Malkot or Mairta and then 
Nagor^, both of which he subsecpiently made over to Raja Rac Sinh 
of Bikaner. It wa.s from that date that Bikaner threw off the yoke of 
the parent State of Marwad. Emperor Akbar sent a mandate to Rf^j'^ 
Rae Sinh for the conquest of Marwad, and he invaded it at the head of 
his troops. A strong resistance was offered by Rao Maldeo and his sons, 
but finding himself shut up within the walls of Jodhpur, the! Rathod chief 
was compelled to surrender himself to the Mughal Sovereign. He sent the 
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lieir-apparent, Udaya Sinb, to the Emperors camp, where in token of res- 
pect he was naade Commander of 1,000 cavaliers. 

Maldec) died in 157 Ik He had twelve sons, ( 1 ) Rae Siiih, 
who was ostracised from M^rwad ; ( 2 ) Raenial, who was slain on the field 
of Beeaiia in 1528 ( 8 ) Udaya Sinh, who ascended the Marwad throne 
after Maldeo’s demise; ( 4 > Chandrasen and ( 5 ) Ashkaiun, whose de- 
scendants arc still numerous at Junia;( O ) Gopal Das and ( 7 ) Prathiraj, 
whose descendants are at Jhalore. ( 8 ) Ratansi, whose progeny is to be found 
at Bhadrajoon ; (9) Bhairaj, whose offsprings are to be met with at Ahadi, 
and of the rest we are in possession of no information whatsoever. 

Udaya Sinh was installed on the throne of Marwad in the year 
1573. The Emjxu'or, Akl)ar, ennobled him with the title of the ‘Maharaja’, 
a proud distinction still borne by his descendants. Ho drew upon himself 
the indignation and opprobrium of his co-religionists by bestowing 
the hand of his sister Jodhba, on the Emperor. With the aid of the Im- 
perial troops he chastised the feudal lords, \vho had espoused the cause of his 
brother, Chandrasen. Akbar restored to Udaya Sinh all his possessions, 
excepting Ajinere, that he had conquered from the late Rao Maldeo. In 
addition he made over to his new ally and kinsman rich and fertile districts 
in the province of Mahva. Udaya Sinh utilized his influence over the 
Enaperor in curtailing the power of his feudal vassals, some of whose posses- 
sions he ordered to be sequestrated. 

Udaya Sinh died in the year 1595. He had no loss than 27 wives, yet 
he had cast a longing eye on a fair Brahmin girl, whose father was the wor- 
shipper of Aga-mata at Bhilasa. When the latter came to know of the wicked 
intentions of the Maharaja, he began to fear that either the girl would be 
tempted to marry him or would be carried away l)y force? to the royal 
seraglio. To save her from eternal pollution, he dug a sacrificial pit 
( kund ) and slaying her, cut her up into small fragments and consigned 
them to the flames. While doing this horrible deed he pronounced the 
following imprecation ‘ Oh Raja! either in three Pohors ( nine hours ), three 
days, or three years my vengeance will descend on thy sinful head.’ paying 
this, he terminated his own life by throwing himself into the sacrificial pit 
When the tale of this ghastly tragedy was related to the king, he was over- 
taken by remorse, and Udaya Sinh expired within the time predicted by 
the dying Brahmin. This Raja is still, held in hateful memory by his 
subjects on account of his wicked deeds and cruel intentions, and his death 
IS attributed to the curse of the wronged Brahmin. 
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Uclaya Siiili left behind him a large family, consisting of 17 
sons and 17 daughters. His eldest son, Sur Sinh, succeeded him to the 
gadl. His third son,Bhagwan Das, had a son, named Goviiid Das, who built 
the fortress of Govindgadh. Mahesh Das, the son of Dalpat Das, the seventh 
son of Udaya Sinh, had a son, named Ratna, who founded the chiefdom of 
Ratlam iiiMalwa. Kishan Das, the ninth son, became the founder of Kishan- 
gadh. Kishan Das had a son, named Bharmal, whose gi*and-son, Rup Sinh, 
founded Rupangadh. Manpur was populated by Man Sinh, the son of 
Udaya Sinh’s tenth son, J/iswat' Sinh ; while the eleventh son, Keshav Das, 
founded the town of Pishangadh. Of the nmiaining sons no account is 
to be found in the pages of tlie annals of Marwad. 

Sur Sinh was engaged in the siege of Lahore, w'here he had proceeded 
in 1592, at the head of the Imperial army. When he heard the news gf his 
father’s demise, he immediately returned to Jodhpur and assumed the 
sovereign powers. He turned out a valiant and a benevolent Raja. While 
he was yet heir-appai’ent to the Marwad throne, Emperor Akber rewarded 
his meritorious services by conferriiig on him the title of ^Savai Raja.’ The 
Oraiid-Monarch deputed him to proceed to Gujarat to humble the pride of 
Sultan Muzaffar 111, whom he defeated in a pitclied battle near Dhan- 
dhuka. He made a present to his Royal Master of the rich booty oblainod 
from 17,000 villages, plundered by him after the defeat of the Sultan. Ho 
kept to himself a avre of Dribs ( Mussalman coin ) and with that extended 
the walls ob Jodhpur. After the subjugation of Gujarat the PAnperor sent 
Sur Sinh to the Deccan with an army of 13,000 horse, 20 elephants, and 
10 guns. Gaining the banks of the Narbada, he attacked Amar Baleiia, the 
Chauhan prince, and slaying him, incorporated his dominions with those of 
Marwad. In return of this valuable service the Em])erorgave him a* Nohut 
( kettle-drum ) and granted to him in perpetuity the province of Dhar. 

The Great P^mperor Akbar died in 1605, and was succeeded by Selim, 
who assumed the dignified title of Jehangir Shah. Gaj Sinh, the son of 
Sur Sinh, was entrusted, by the new Monarch, with the task of capturing 
Jhalore,* then held by a Pathan Mussalman, named Gajri Khan, the ancestor 
of the present Diwaii of Palanpur. He laid siege to that fortress, scaled 
the walls by means of ladders, and putting to sword 7,000 war-like Pathans, 
that formed the defensive garrison, planted ^the Impenal flag on the turret 
of the citadel. 

Sur Sinh received from the Mughal Sovereigns no less than sixteen 
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grants on different occasions for his daring exploits and valuable services. 
He embellished the city of Jodhpur by erecting sevei’cal grand edifices and 
constructing many reservoirs. The extensive lake, called the Sur Sagar,' 
was excavated by him, which has always been of great use to his subjects. 

Sur Sinh died in the year 1620 in the Deccan, where he had been des- 
patched at the head of. an Imperial army for the conquest of that province. 
Of the six sons and seven daughters, the eldest, Gaj Sinh, succeeded him to 
the tljrone. Jehangir bestowed on him the viceroyalty of the Deccan. In 
1638 a serious rising broke out in Gujarat, and Gaj Sinh was sent to suppress 
it. In tlio endeavour to put down the rebels Gaj Sinh lost his life. He had 
two sons, AmarSinh* and Jaswat Sinh, of whom the elder was disinherited 
and declared incompetent to occupy the Marwad throne. After the death 
of Gaj Sinh, the succession devolved upon the second son, Jaswat Sinh. 

While speaking of Jaswat Sinh the local chroniclers describe him 
as a sovereign unsurpassed in all princely virtues by his contemporaries. 
During his reign ignorance and darkness were dispelled from the Maroo 
land, while learning and arts were encouraged and patronised. Seveml works 
of note were ‘published under his auspices. Dara, the son of Emperor Shah 
Johan, appointed Jaswat Sinh as viceroy of Malwa, but giving up that 
place, he soon returned to Jodhpur. It was at this juncture that the Civil 
War of succession broke out among the sons of the infirm Shah Jehan, 
and Jaswat Sinh alternately espoused the cause of that faction, whose 
star was in the ascendant. During Aurangzeb’s time he held Military 
Command in the Deccan, whence he was directed to proceed to Ahmedabad 


“^When A mar Sinh was fli.sinlioritcd, he put on a black dress, and mounting' a black steed, 
abandoned Ids mother-country and repaired to Delhi to lodge his complaint before the Emper- 
or. Shah Johan made him Commandorof the three thousand horse and conferred on him the 
estate of Nagore with the title of Kao. By his haughty demeanour he drew upon himself the 
displeasure of the Emperor. Once fuming with rage, he drew his sword and rushed upon 
the person of the Mughal Sovereign. The sword happened to strike against a pillar and 
was broken and the Emperor was saved. A scuffle ensued and ArnarSinh wounded and 
killed many of the Koyal guards in their attempt to arrest him. At last he was killed by 
his assailants. The gate by which he had entered the palace is known even to-day by the 
name of ‘ A mar Sinh’s gate From the time of Amar’s death it was kept closed and was 
^*dy opened in 1609 after the advent of the English rule. Amar’s associates, Chatnpawat 
^ud Kunipawat, bravely perished by his side and his wife, the dfiuglitor of the Kao of 
fiundi bo»'amc Sntti. 
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as viceroy of Gujarat. He smelt something wrong in the change, and in 1G70 
he returned to Jodhpur. The Emperor always stood in great dread of the 
valiant Rajput Prince, and was constantly devising schemes for his destruc- 
tion. When fraud and treachery availed him not, ho feigned friendship 
with Jaswat Sinh, and appointed him to the viceroyalty of Kabul. The 
confiding monarch went to Kabul with his family, entrusting the sole 
management of the State to his eldest son, Pratliu Sinh. If tlie Marwadis 
had till then sustained the reputation of being ‘ the first swords ’ in India 
they were now placed face to face with the Afgans, who were in no way in- 
ferior to them. Immediately after Ja.swat Sinh s arrival at Kabul, the people 
rose inama.s.s against his authority, which he had to redeem by his sword. 
While Jaswat Sinh was thus engaged in contending against the Kabulis, 
the Empeor summoned his son, Prathu Sinh, to Delhi. Feigning love and 
friendship, the iin.scrupulous monarch presented liim with a superb dress 
of honour. Putting that apparel on, Prathu Sinh returned to his camp, 
where he expired within a short time of the royal interview. It is believed 
that the Prince died of the effects of poison mixed with the dress of honour. 
The sad tale of his death w'as conveyed to the pining father at Kabul, 
where he was already steeped in sorrow at the death of two of his other sons, 
Jagat Sinh and Dulat Tuman Sinh, who had accompanied him to Afganistan, 
and who fell victims to the inclement weather of the soil. The news of 
the death of the heir-apparent came upon him like a thunderbolt, and it 
is said that he never recovered from the intense grief he felt at the irrepar- 
able loss. Jaswat Sinh breathed his last at Kabul in 1679. As long as 
he was alive Aurangzeb passed many a sleepless night in anxiety lest 
the Rajput would one day usurp his Sovereignity, and the news of his death 
was but a Godsend to the Mughal Emperor. The wives and concubines of 
the deceased Maharaja, who had accompanied him to Kabul, expre.ssed their 
determination of ascending the funeral pyre and follow their departed lord ; 
but one of his wives, who was advanced seven months in pregnancy, was 
forcibly prevented by one of the late Raja s clansmen, Uda Kumpawut, 
from carrying out her determination. The rest were allowed to immolate 
themselves on the funeral pile. One Chandravati, who had stayed at 
Jodhpur, on hearing of her husband’s death, also perished in the flames 
with the turban of-her deceased lord in her lap. The wife, who was enedniey 
gave birth to a son at Kabul, who was named Ajit Sinh. When the infant 
grew a few months old, the Rathod chieftains left Kabul and ^ set out for 
Jodhpur, taking with them the infant prince, his unfortunate mother, the 
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princess and other retainers, who formed the retinue of the late Maharaja. 
Jaswat Sinh ’s dying wish was to entrust his posthumous son to the kind 
care of the Emperor, and with a view to carry out that behest the Riithod.s 
arrived at Delhi en, route to Jodhpur. Before any appeal was made to the 
Emperor to take the infant under his protection, .he peremptorily ordered 
the Rathods to give up the child to him. The wary Rajputs, growing 
suspicious of the Moslem s wicked intentions, made up their mind to leave 
Delhi without delivering their infant-monarch into the possession of their 
inveterate foe. While they were preparing themselves to carry out their 
bold resolve a party of Imperial troops surrounded their camp on all sides. 
Aware of the atrocious conduct of the Mughal Sovereign, the Rathod chief- 
tains ingeniously contrived a way out of the impending peril. They placed 
their inhxnt monarch in a basket of sweet-meats and confided him to the 
care of a poor needy Mussalihan. They then shut up the widow and the 
daughters of the late Maharaja into a room, placing gun-powder and other 
combustible materials in it, and set it on fire. This being done, they furiously 
fell upon the besieging troops. In the scuffle almost all chieftains of note 
and many Rajputs were slain. Those who escaped the general 
destruction were a few Rajput soldiers and a valiant Rathod chief, named 
Durga Das, (A. D. 1680 — Shravan Sud 7th Sam vat. 1736 ). llie faithful Mus- 
saiinan, into whose hands the Rathods had entrusted their richest treasure^ 
—the infant monarch, Ajit Sinh — hid himself in one of the caves at Mount 
Aboo. Ho was there joined by Durga Das and his Rajput companions. 
Ratan Sinh of Nagore had then obtained possession of Jodhpur, but he was 
repulsed by Durga Das, and the young Ajit Sinh was safely brought to the 
Rathod capital. The enraged Emperor Aurangzeb soon marched against 
Marwad in person at the head of a large army, and besieging Jodhpur, 
carried it by storm. He gave vent to his wrath by breaking the sacred 
Hindu idols and sticking them up in the steps of the Mussalman Mosque. 
He demolished Hindu temples ajul erected new mosques on their sites. 
The infant king, Ajit, and the Rathods fled from Jodhpur under the lead 
of Durga Das, and took .shelter in the Aravalli range. They carried on plunders 
within the Mughal territories from their mountain retreat. Their co-re- 
ligionists, the Mewadis, too, assisted them against their common foe. 
Enduring every conceivable hard.ship for no less than thirty years, these 
brave Rajputs exhibited to the world their traditional devotion and loyalty 
towards the ruling house. Posterity has not failed in awarding their 
nie<id of praise to Durga Das and his valiant a.ssociates, who .sacrificed every- 
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thing in the service of their infant-lord. Colonel Tod, who has written 
his annals in a very appreciative spirit, acknowledges that it was with rare 
fortitude, patience, valour, and devotion that such a handful of 'Rathods 
could hold their own for so long a time against such a powerful monarcli 
as Aurangzeb. Indu Sinh of Nagore, though a claimant to the Jodhpur 
gadi, moved with a spirit of exalted patriotism, took up his sword for the 
preservation of his country’s honour and faith, burying for a time his differ- 
ences with the young chief. But it is to .Durga Das that the highest praise 
is due. The brave Rajputani may well be proud of giving birth to a son, 
who spurned with di.sdain the offers made by the Emperor of giving him 
a command over 5,000 Imperial hoi*se, together with a rich present of 
several lahhs of rupees ; and remained to the last a steadfast adherent of 
Ajit Sinh, without being entrapped in the snare laid out for him by the 
wily Aurangzeb. 

At last the brave Durga Das and his companions bribed Akbar, the 
eldest son of Aurangzeb and won him over to their siile. When Ajifc 
Sinh attained the age of 21 years in 1701, the Marwadis marched to Jodh- 
pur and expelling the Mahomedan Governor, installed the youthful Maha- 
raja on the ancestral throne. In 1708, Jodhpur was once more conquered 
by Ajam Shah when Ajit Sinh took uj) liis abode at Jhalore. It was in that 
year that a son was born to Ajit, by his Chauhan wife, who was named 
Abhaya Sinh. 

As soon as the intelligence of Aurangzeb’s death in 1707, was con- 
veyed to Jhalore, Ajit Sinh with his clansmen marched to Jodhpur, and 
driving away the Mussalmari usurpers, occupied the city. Tsot only did 
they redeem the several districts conquered by the Mahomodans, but they 
made fresh acquisitions from the Mughal domains. While the. Rathods 
were thus engaged in retrieving their tanii.shed fame, Bahadur Shah 
arrived at Ajmere in 1708, and treacherously seizing the person of Ajit Sinh, 
captured Jodhpur. The Emperor likewise seized Jaya Sinh, the chief 
of ( Jaipur ). Bahadur Shah then inarched towards the Deccan, taking 
with hkn these two influential RaJjuit princes as prisoners of war. When 
the Imperial troops gained the banks of the river Narbada, the two Rajas 
contrived to effect their escape and flying to Mewad, took refuge at 
the court of Rana Amar Sinh. After, entertaining his guests for a few 
days, Amar Sinh joined them with hia own followers, and the combined 
.army first marched to Jodhpur, where expelling the Mughal Governor, 
they reinstated Ajit Sinh on the throne. After spending the monsoon at 
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the Rathod capital they went to Amber, where the Mughal Governor of- 
fered them a strong resistance, but in a contest the Saiyyacl was killed 
an(i Jay Sinh was placed securely on the gadi. 


’Ajit Sinh was compelled to come to terms with the Emperor in the 
year '1710. In 1712 he was directed by the Emperor fo proceed against 
Nahana, a Chieftain of the neighbouring \^ild tribes, who had rebelled 
against the central authority. Ajit Sinh marched against him and sub- 
duing him, returned to Jodhpur. Bahadur Shah died in 1712 and. was 
succeeded by' Jahandar Shah. He in 1713 conferred on Ajit Sinh the 
Vicei^oyalty of Gujarat. While making p‘cparations to go to Gujarat 
Ajit Sinli heard the news of the Emperors demise. Farruck Shiyyar was 
raised to the Iniperial masvad, and the Rathod Chief instead of proceeding 
to Gujarat repaired to Delhi (1714). The new Emperor was a mere 
puppet, playing in the hands of the two Saiyyad brothers, Hussein and 
Abdalla, who . had then become all-powerful throughout the Empire. 
Ajit Sinh sided with those two brothers and extorted from them such con- 
ditions as .contributed to the incrgase of his power. In 1716 Ajit Sinh 
arrived in Gujarat, accompanied by his eldest son, Abhaya Sinh. They levied 
tribute from the principal Chiefs in the province and visiting the holy shrine 
at Dwarka, returned to Jodhpur. In 17 18. Ajit Sinh went to Delhi, leav- 
ing his son, Abhaya Sinh, in charge of the state. He was then honoured by 
the Emperor with the command of 7,000 horse. He also received from 
the Mughal Sovereign a crown of Dams (a coin ) and other costly presents. 
Ajit Sinh was as bravo as he was wise and resoui’coful. He conquered 
extensive regions and subjugated those who reared their heads against 
him. The local bards assign to Ajit Sinh the foremost place among 
the contemporary chiefs of the Rajasthan. He is said to have made and 
unmade seven successive Emperors of Delhi. In 1719, he it was, who 
brought’ about the accession of Mahomed Shah. For seven days and 
nights his word was the law' at the Imperial capital, and the ad minis Nation 


was carried on in his name. He remained at Delhi only a short time after 
the accession of Maharned Shah and returned to Jodhpur, leaving Jiis son 
Abhaya Sinh at Delhi, making him commander of 5,000 horse. Though 
Ajit ‘Sinh acquired by his deeds immortal fame, yet in the faithful mirror 
of History he loses half his lusfre by the shabby treatment he gave to 
his saviour and benefactor, Durgadas Rathod, who played such a conspicuous 


part in the (*arliest stage of Ajite life, and who for long continued 

his wisest counsellor. He was in his declining life deprived of his 
33 
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of Gangani, whicli was conferred on a menial fevourite. By his* action AJit 
Sinh justified the poi^ular adage ‘ Put not your trust in princes.’ 

Durgadas had acquired so wide spread a renown for his gallantry*and 
unswerving devotion that after his dismissal from Marwad hn v;as received 
and sheltered hy the Rana of Mewad Avitli the greatest cordiality. • It is 
said that the Rana paid Durgadas for his personal expenditure Rs. 500 
every day. 

AJit Sinh expired at Jodhpur in the year 1724, leaving behind him five 
sons, Abhaya Sinh, Vakhat Sinh, Anand Sinh, R<ac Sinh and Kishore Sinh. 
Popular reports do not ascribe to Ajit-Sinh a natural death. Once Mahomed 
Shah was taking a stroll on the waters of the river Juvnna in a light ferry 
in the company of prinoii Abhaya Sijili. When they gained the middle 
of the river the Ein])Qror held out a threat to the Rajput’ that he would 
throw him overboard uiil(‘ss bo conseuttui to liis proposal. The con- 
founded pi’iiicc readily consenting, tlie Emperor replied 'There is only* one 
way of deliverance. Wi’ibe to your brotlie]*, Vakhat Sinh, at Jodhpur to 
’murder your aged father, the bra\ e AJit Sinh.’ The degenerate pnn(;e in 
order to avert the im[)enduig i)eril wrote there and then a* letter to his 
‘brother, desiring liini to kill their father, promising to obtain for him in 
return, the estate of Nagore. ' The ill-fated letter reaching Vakhat Sinh’s 
hands, the parricide eiitvjt'ed tijo royal a})artment at the dead of nigiit and 
slew the reposing Raja. Next morning the report of the fold deed being 
spread far and wide, crowds of son*owing citizens flocked to* the palace and 
the remains of Aj it Sinh were earned to Mandore — the family* crematorium 
of the Ratliod housi‘, where tliey wore con.signed to flames. Tlui Ranis 
immolated them.selvos on the funeral ])yre with their departed lord, while 
the younger soils, Anand Sinh, Rae Sinh aiKl Kishore. Sinh, apprehensive 
of incurring Abhaya Sinh s wrath, loft the capital, and wandering about as 
out-l^ws for a few yea.rs, finally settled at Idar. 

No sooner .did the intelligence of Ajit Sinh s death reach Delhi than 
the E^mperor in person dticorated Abhaya Sinh with a jewelled sword and 
a superb crown and gave him other rich presents. Abhaya then repaired 
to Jodhpur and was installed on the gadi with due ceremony. IJc received 
from the Emperor the grant of tlie disi^ficts of Nagore and Idar. Soon 

® ' Put not 3’()nr faith in I\ings. ninsical instnn.nrnts and iiwiikevK is the 
proverh. 
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after Abhaya Sinh’s accession he was compelled to lead his army against 
Nagore, which was then held by the descchdants of the ancient Kings of 
Mandorc. The Rathod Chief besieged Nagore, and capturing it, gave it over 
to his brother, Vakhat Sinh. Hein 172() subdued tlio rebellious tribes 
living on the frontiers of Marwad, and in 1728 proceed [-xl to Delhi. It Was 
at that juncture that the news of 8her Buland Khan’s rebellion in Gujarat 
reached the ears of the Emperor. The rebel was the Mughjil Viceroy of 
that province, who tlirowing off all allegiance to the Cfuitral Government, 
had assumed independent charge of Gujai-at. The Empei’or conferred on 
■ Abhaya Sinh a mnad ( Mandate ), appointing him V^iceroy of Ajmere and 
Gujarat. He tjieri sot oiit from Delhi for AjiiK'ro and leaving his own 
officer there, returned. He there raised a. laree aiacy and in the summer 
of 1730 marched towards Gujarat. From Sidhpur he sent an emissary to 
Sher Buland Khaig requiring him to surimider his j)erson to the Emperor 
and give over all the roycal paraphernalia usurped by him. To these overtures 
he returned a curt re})ly, saying that holiimself was the Monarch of Gujarat 
and* that he had staked his head for Ahmedabad. Abhaya 8inli then, pro- 
ceeded to Ahinedabad and besieging the citadel from behind, kept up a 
heavy bombardment for three consecutive days. Sher Buland Khan lost 
his son, and wheu the third day was drawing to its close he received a 
severe wound which romovc^d him from the thick of the battle. His fo- 
llowers, however, without being discouraged continued to fight. The next 
day, seeing that fortune was against him, Sher Buland Khan surrendered 
himself to the Rajput Chief, who sent him on to Agra. ( 1731 A. D. ) 

After this victory Abhaya Sinh captured Baroda from Pilaji RaoG.aek- 
wad and appointed Babi * Mahomed Bahadur (Sher Khan), as its Governor. 
In 1732 he invited Pilaji to Dakor under the pretext of opening negotia- 
tioiis with hiju, and there trecveluu'oiisly caused his death. When the news 
of Pilajife fold murder reached his eldest son, Damaji Rao, who was then. at 
Songadh he marched towards Gujarat and led. his troops upto the very 
gates of Jodhpuj*. Abhaya Sinh, keeping an army of 1700 men at Ahmed- 
^bad for the preservation of Gujarat, speedily returned to Jodhpur for the 
protection of his hereditary dominions of Maiavad. Abhaya Sinh is said to 
have then brought with him from Gujar(it four crores of rupees, 1400 guns 
^nd other rich insignia of royalty. During the decline of the Mughal rule 


^ He is the ancestor of the Nawabs of Jima^adli and BaJnsinor. 
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.Abhaya Sinh was shrewd enough to reap a rich harvest for himself which 
materially helped him in strengthening and equipping his forts in Marwad. 

The Chief of Bikaner once happened to offend the dignity of Maha- 
raja Abhaya Sinh, who marching upon Bikaner, besieged its citadel. 
While negotiations were being carried on for the raising of the siege, seeds 
of dissension were- sown between Amber and Marwad. Jey Sinh, the ruling 
Chief of Amber, called to his aid •contingents from neighbouring princes, 
and assuming command over a lack of troops, proceeded towards Marwad.. 
Abhaya Sinh, when he heard of this invasion, raised this siege of Bikaner- 
and hastened to Jodhpur. Jey Sinh with his innumerable following was all 
the while lying encamped near the village of Giingwani. Vakhat Sinh, 
the brother of Abhaya Sinh, who was then il}igning at Nagore and who 
was then not on amicable terms with his bix)ther, actuated by a. nobler 
sentiment of preserving pnsullied the reputation of his forefathers, proceed- 
ed to Gungwani at the head of his 5000 valiant Rajputs. Like a lion 
bouncing upon a flock' of sheep, lie fell upon the enemy s army and dispersed 
it like chaft’ before the wind in all directions. The followers of Vakhat 
Sinh fought with all the fury of desperadoes and only QO survived to 
recount to posterity the tale of their extraordinary fete 6f valour. Of 
the one lack of Jey Sinh s men numbers were mowed down and no estimate 
has yet been formed of his loss. This sharp conflict contributed to in- 
crease the bitterness between Amber and Marwad, but the Rana of Mewad 
nitervened and brought about a reconciliation between the contending 
Chiefs, 

• 

Abhaya Sinh died in the year 1750 and was succeeded by Ram 
Sinh. According to immemorial usage the Tiluk ( mark on the forehead) 
of royalty ought to have been affixed by his uncle, Vakhat Sinh of Nagore, - 
but he delegated that function to one of his maids of honour, which 
offended the youtliful monarch. He invaded Nagore and a long series of 
battles ensued between the uncle and the nephew, in which many Rajputs 
lost their lives, and Ram Sinh was ultimately obliged to seek shelter at 
the coyrt of Jeypur. Vakhat Sinh assumed the reins of Government at 
Jodhpur, but his nephew constantly harassed him by repeated attacks and 
;^jaslaughts on his dominions. Ram Sinh at last besought the assistance 
.of^Sindhia, and with the help of his troops invaded Jodhpur te drive away 
(his undo from* Marwad. All the chieftains and feudatory princes ot 
Marwad had already owned allegiance to Vakhat Sinh and they took up 
,thelr weapons in the defence of theii* stahe against this Maratha aggression, 
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Thesy fell unawares upon the body of Sindhia s troops and completely 
routed it> After a few days while Vakhat Sinh was encain})ed in one of 
t'he defiles in the vicinage of Ajmere, his niece, the sister of Ram Sinh^ 
who was married to the reigning ijrince of Jeypiir, visited his camp to pay 
filial respects tg her uncle, and under the guise of devotion and love 
treacherously poisoned the confiding * Chief. 

Vakhat Sinh .was after his death succeeded by his son, Vijaya Sinh. 
His claim to the gadi obtained due recognition from the Emperor of Delhi, 
as well as the feudatory Rathod chiefs of Marwad, but Ram Sinh was 
eagerly watching for an opportunity to press his claims to the throne. 
He opened negotiations with the Marathas and a strong army under the 
command of Jayapa Sindhia marched towards Jodhjmr. A small detach- 
ment was also sent from Jeypur in support of Rarn Sinh s cause. The 
Rathod chivalry was arrayed on the side of Vijaya Sinh, while Ram Sinh 
. was backed up by the Marathas and the prince of Amber. Swords on both 
sides leapt from their scabbards and drank the blood of many a Rajput. 
A fierce conflict ensued between the contending armies, when suddenly a 
rumour was circulated abroad that Vijaya Sinh was killed in the scuffle. 
This threw the Mar wadi troops into confusion and the brave Rajputs took 
to their heels, Vijaya Sinh was fighting at the head of one of the detach- 
ments, not knowing the reason. of such a sudden rout, fled for his life. 

Ram Sinh by resorting to such foul trick was enabled to snatch an 
easy victory over his antagonist and ho now began to capture one by one 
the fortresses and strongholds of Marwad. At that . juncture Jayapa was 
removed from the political arena by the hand of death. Ram Sinh had 
bartered the very freedom of MarWad for the co-operation of the Maratha 
troops, to whoso general) Jayapa, he had promised the grant of the fort of 
Ajmere and a fourth share in the revenues of Marwad. The Rathod Chief- 
stains of Ram Sinh’s ccrurt once rose against him en masse, enraged by his 
diaughty and impulsive disposition, and the Maharaja escaped condign 
punishment only by a speedy flight to Jeypur. Ram Sinli died there in 
the year 1773. . • 


* According to a bardic legend when the wives of Ajit Sinh ascended the funeral 
pyre they pronounced tke following imprecation : — 

“ The bones of the murderer. ( Vakhat Sinh )!of our lord shall be burnt outside 
Maroo land * This curse was literally carried out and Vakhat Sinh was perhaps put 
•hi Uiind of.it .when he fell a victim to the perfidy of Ijis niece. 
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The death of Ram Sinh instead of restoring order and tranquillity 
enhanced the general unrest and disturbance prevailing throughout the 
Marpo land. The Maratha freebooters, who were put in possession of the 
fort of Ajmere, began to overrun the neighbouring territories and extort 
money /roin the inoffensive ryots. This state of insecurity crippled the 
trade of Manvad and told heavily on the tiiiancial condition of the State. 
The Rathod Puttawats turned round, and tlris cleared the way for the fugitive ' 
Vijaya Sinh and his associate, the Chandawut Sardar, Devi Sinh, to effect 
* their entry into the city of Jodhpur and o])tain possession of the (jadi. 
A few days after, a quarrel bnike out beUveen Saba.l Sinli, the son of Devi 
Sinh, and the other Chiefs of Jodhpur, whi(‘h resulted iu the deiith of Sabal 
Sinh. The Ico/ling nobles were a|)])eased aiu.l taken into the conlldeiice 
of their new sovereign. With the help oi' tliese brav(' vassals V ijaya Siiih 
succeeded in subduing the turbulent tribes dwelling on the frontiers of 
Marwad. He also waged war with iJic Sardars of Sindh and captured 
Amarkot and several other p().ssessioijs. 

Marwad began once more to taijoy llio felicity of peace- and ])lenty, 
though the tranquillity then established was oft disturbed by tlie inroads 
of Maratha freebooters. The incursions of tlicso Maratha bands were 
strongly resisted in 1787, by the Rajputs under the command of Vijaya 
Sinh of Marwad, Pratap Sinh of Jeypnr and other chiefs of the Raja- 
sthan. A fierce battle was fought near Tauga in which the Rajputs fell 
furiously upon the well-disciplined battalions of Sindhias troops, under 
the command of General De Boigiie, and killed the gunners at their posts. 
Sindhia’s troops fled in confusion and Ajmere fcdl into the hands of 
Vijaya Sinh. The brave and warlike, army of Maharaja . Sindh ia, not 
discomfited by the last reverse, rallied t<>get]ier and deleated the R^^j- 
puts on the plains of Patau and Mcratia in the year 1791 A. D. The 
Marathas regaptured Ajmere and obtained a booty of GO lades of rupees in 
hard cash. 

« 

• « 

During Vijaya Sirih’s life-time a dispute arose as to who should suc- 
ceed him to the after his demise. He had six legitimate sons and 
also grand-sons, still he was in favour of appointing his natural son, Man 
^inh/as his sole heir and successor. For the protection^of that boy he sent 
him to the stropghold of Jhalore. This act of injustice and indignity 

, offended the noble feelings of the leading aristocracy, wha rose against 

Vijaya Sinh with the determination of deposing him and placing his eldest 
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son, Jalam Sinh, on the ancestral throne. The first object of their rage 
was the mother of Man Sinh, whom they slew and they created several distur- 
bances. They began to make encroachments on Vijaya Sinh s dominions, 
which materially diminislnid the territorial extent of Marwad. At such a 
crisis Vijaya Sinh died in 1794 A. I). 

At the time. (.)f Vijaya Slnh’s death his -grand-son, Bhim Sinh, who 
was at Jaisulmer, galloped • to Jodlipur within 22 hours and seized the 
vacant (jadi. The rightful claimant, Jcilam Sinh, was weak and irresolute, 
and ho at once lied to Udc^piir, whore he was provided with a rich appanage 
by Rana Bhim Sinli. Jalam Sinli died shortly after at Udepur. 

When Bhim Sinh usurped the Marwad throne *he had two undes, 
Sher Sinh and Sardar Sinh. The former had his eyes put out by ’his orders, 
and he died dashing liis head in despair against the walls of his prison. 

. The otiier was olso nuTcilessly put to death. There remained now only 
one ma.n in tlio way (d' llliim Sinh, and ho was Man Sinh, the adopted son 
of Vijaya Sinh’s favourite mislross. Man Sinli took refn||'e within the 
walls of Jhalure and Bhim Sinh made several nnsuccessful attempts to 
r.ppR'liend liim. At last Bhim Sinh died in 1804, and Man Sinh .was 
iiivited to Jodlipur by t he ]c‘a({ing nobles of the court and installed on 
tlic (j(/di. It was in Bhim Sinh’s reign, on the 27th day of February 1804 
that j\Iarv;ad and the Th'itish ]Hever were for the first time united together 
131 a bond of alliance, wliieli was, however, discontinued for a time owing 
to the uoii-iiiterveid iou jKdicy of Lord C< •rnw’'allis. Man Sinh was ’as 
brave as lie v;as cruel aiid tr<*a(‘]ierons. He fought with Juggut Sinh of 
Jeypur foi* tlie hand of the virgin, Krishna, the- paragon of female beauty, 
decorating the ajiartmcnts of the Ranas palace ai; Udepur. It was in 
these struggles tliat Amir KlVnn, the notorious Pindari cliieftain, alternately 
lent his aid to Juggut Sinh and Man Sinh and brought ruin and disgrace 
on botli Jeypur and Marwad. The fertile tracts were rendered desolate 
mid the innocent ryots were reduced to the verge of starvation. Diabolical 
plots and conspiracies were set on foot to dethrone Man Sinh and^place 
Dhokal Sinh, the |)osthumous son of the late Bhirn Sinh, on the gadi. Man 
Sinh began to harass these Puttawmt chiefs by sequestrating their estates, 
'’which drove them to esjiouse tlie cause of Dhokal Sinh. They left Mar- 
wad and took refuge at the courts of Me^vad, Jeypur, Bundi, Kota and 
Bikaner. Ev^n there they did not remain quiet but occasionally at- 
tacked the regions of Marwad. At such a critical junefcure Man Sinh, 
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feigning* inadaess, made over the reins of Government to his eldest son, 
Chhatra Sinh. A treaty of alliance was concluded between the Para^ 
mount Power and the chief of Marwad on 6th January 1818, on almost 
the same terms as those settled with the Rana of Mewad. It was agreed 
to pay to the British Exchequer an annual tribute of Rs. 108,000 While 
the stipulations agreed upon awaited only the signatures of the 
contracting parties, Raja Chhatra Sinh died all of a sudden. Man Sinh, 
throwing off his mask of insanity, assumed the reins of Government in 
his own* hands. Being left without* a son by the untimely death of Chhatra 
Sinh, he sent a word of request to his kinsman, Gambhir Sinh, the reign- 
ing chief of Idar, to give him in adoption his son, who would inherit 
the of Marwad ; but as Gambhir Sinh had then only one son, he 
thankfully declined the offer. 

Man Sinh next tunied hisattentiontotho.se of his va.ssals, who leav- 
ing his court, had. resorted to other States and were making inroads up- 
on Marwad territory. Some of them he killed, wliilc some were thrown 
into prison. The blood of the surviving chieftains boiled with rage and 
their incursions on Maroo land grew more frequent than ever, which cost 
the Jives of several people on both sides, while they, with their hiithful 
following, overran the rich tracts of Marwad, and at the same time 
pressed their claims to the notice of the British Govermnent and requested 
them to interfere in the matter and settle their disputes with the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur. The Supreme Government, though it refused to intervene directly, 

• ^advised Man Sinh to define the rights and privileges of his feudal 
vassals, and bring about an amicable settlement with those whose ance.stors 
had shed their blood in the cau.se of their country. Man was, however,, 
untr^ictable and unwiililig to budge an inch from the offensive attitude 
he had adopted towards those nobles. They summoned Dhokal Sinh and 
obtaining the assistance of the chief of Jeypiir, made preparations to 
m^rch towards Jodhpur. They made a sudden onslaught on the capital 
and deposing Man Sinh, placed their protege, Dhokal Sinh, on the gadi. He 
was, however, compelled to vacate it within a short time of his accession. 

This circumstance served to add fuel to the fire, and the telations be- 
, tw#en^ Baja Man Sinh and his nobles grew - irreconcilable. At last the 
British Government intervened, and a' detachment of troops under the 
colnpjiapd .of Colonel Sutherland marched towards Marwad in 1839 A. ,D. 

A reconciliation based upon certain preliminary condition was then 
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brought about between Man Sinh and his recalcitrant vassals. The Raja 
then obtained the co-operation of his Sirdars in peacefully carrying on the 
Government of Marwad. 

Raja Man Sinh died in 1843, without issue, and Dhokal Sinh, the 
alleged posthumous son of Bhiin Sinli, urged his el aims to the gadi. A 
short account of the birth and the subsequent actions of Dhokal Sinh would 
not be deemed out of plac(3 here. As narrated above, Bliim Sinh died in 
1804 and was succc3eded by Man Sirdi. Sawai Sinh, the i^uttawat Thakoro 
of Pokurn, one of the princij>al vassals of the lord of Maroo, who lore 
personal grudge towards Man, headed the opposition fjruuul against the 
adopted son of a concubine. Summoning the other liatliod Sirdars to liis 
side, Sawai Sinh explained to tliem that on(3 of the wives of the late Bliim Sinh 
was pregnant and if she in course of time was delivered of a son, he should 
be declared the sovereign of Marwad. The other vassals assenting, they all 
repaired to Jodhpur and taking the widow, who was enceinte under their 
protection, they held a Darbar (assembly of nobles) and iV(pi(\sted Man Sinli, 
the successor of Bhim Sinh, to nlteiid it. After much deliberation it was 
resolved that Man Sinh should rolinqui.sh his claims to tbe gadi if a son 
were born to the widow and that he should receive fu* his maintenance 
the hefs of Nagore and St.'wanon. ' The Rani gave liiidli to a son, who was 
named Dhokal Sinh. The infant was speedil}- des])atc])ed to Pokurn under 
tlie protection of thci gallant Sawai Sinh. Vov two ye:u\s Sawni Sinh kept the 
Dct of his birth in strict secr(3cy,and when after that period it was divulged 
to his partisan vassals, tliey all flocked to the' p-i];ic(‘ to irisisl upon' 
Man Sinh to adhere to and net upto his former [)leflg(‘. Man Sinh replied 
that he would only resign his regal authority in his favour if he was 
convinced that Dhokal Sinh was not a sup])psititious cliild. The Aiother 
of Dhokal Sinh, who was thim. at JodIij)ur, sway<'d by fear or sonu' other 
consideration, declared that sho was not delivered ol* any son. 

• 

Sawai Sinh then removed the boy from Pokurn to Rheh i and thence 
taking him to Jaipur, placed him in the lap of the widow *of the 
late Bhim Sinh, who was the daugliter of the monarch of Amber. Jiiggut 
^inh, who was then reigning at Jaipur, recognised the child as the Ic^iti- 
niate son of Bhim Sinh and honoured Idm as the sovereign lord of Marwad. 
^ot only did he accord him a cordial reception at his court but enlisting 
I'he sympathies of the chief of Bikaner and the othei* nobles, who wei'c 
arrayed against Man Sinh, he formed a strong confederacy' to support 
84 ' ^ 
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Dhokals cause and roused the demon of internecine war in the Marooland. 
They besieged Jodhpur and dethroning Man, placed Dhokal Sinhon the godi, 
Man Sinh summoned to his aid the notorious Pindhari leader, Amir Khan, 
and with his help, succeeded in driving away Dhojcal Sinh within five 
months of his accession and took possession of the Marwad throne. The 
Rathod Sirdars, who sided with Dhokal Sinh, were dispersed and Sawai 
Sinh safely conducted Dhokal Sinh to Nagore. Amir Khan followed him 
thither and resorting to foul play, murdered Sawai Sinh. Dhokal 
Sinh, deprived of his chief mainstay, fled to some other plact^ of security 
and a curtain was for a time dropped upon the adventures of the unlucky 
Dhokal Sinh. 

As mentioned above, Man Sinh died in 1843, and Dhokal Sinh once 
more came forward to press his claims to the gadi The British Govern- 
ment, however, rejected his claims for reasons that have not yet transpired. 
It is believed that the grave suspicion attending his birth weighed heavily 
with the British Tribunal. 

The question of selecting a successor to Man Sinh was left by the 
the Supreme Government to the decision of the widowed Ranis, Puttawat 
Chiefs and the leading officers of the State. Their choice fell upon Takhat 
Sinh, the chief of Ahmadnagar, a petty State in the Mahi Kantha Agency 
in Gujarat, who was nmre nearly related to the Ruling House of Jodhpur 
than the other claimants. He was summoned to Jodhpur and duly in- 
stalled on the gadt in 1843. He had a son, named Jaswat Sinh, who 
accompanied his hither to his new capital. This left the hereditary gadi 
of Ahmadnagar vacant and Takhat Sinh, at^the time of his departure for 
Marwad, urged that the succession to his ancestral estate be guaranteed to 
his heirs by the British Government. The chief of Idar also applied to the 
Paramount Power to order the annexation of Ahmadnagar with its territories 
to his own domains. After a mature consideration the British Government 
ii>1848 decided that Ahmadnagar and its subject territories should be in- 
corporated with Idar. This ]X)rtion is still owned by the Maharaja of Idar. 

‘Takhat Sinh was the son of Karan Sinh, the great-grandson of Anand 
Sinh, who was the founder of the chiefdom of Idar and who was the third 
son of the renowned Ajit Sinh of Marwad. When he was called upon to 
sway the destinies of the Marwadl ryot«, it was generally expected that 
he would turn out a capable and benevolent ruler, but all those expecta- 
tions were in the end falsified. He was not able to evolve order out of the 
chaos then prevailing throughout Marwad, and could not root out the many 
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disorders and distempers that brought discredit on the rule of his 
predecessors. Himself an inordinate lover of pelf, he cared very little for 
the welfare of his subjects. Without caring to deal out justice eveni v 
between the rich and the poor, he always tried to please the former 
at the cost of the voiceless innocents. At last in 1867, the fief-holders of 
Marwad resolved to rise into rebellion and drive away Takhat Sinh, but 
afraid of British interference, they could not give elfoct to their de.sperate 
resolve. On the death of the Thakore of Ghanerao, w^ho left behind him a 
younger brother to inherit the estate, the Raja of Jodhpur sent an army 
against that village and captured it in order to assign it in appanage to 
his own younger son. The enraged Aristocracy respectfully brought this act of 
his injustice to the notice of the British authorities, by whom Takhat Sinh 
was asked to give over the estate to the rightful claimant. The self- 
sufficient Raja disregarded the orders of the Supreme Government, which 
compelled them to actively interfere in the matter and bring about an 
amicable settlement between the disputants. 

Maharaja Takhat Sinh did yeoman service to the cause of the 
British rule in India during the troublous days of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857, 
and won the highest honors from the ruling race. He was, however, 
lowered much in the estimation of His Excellency the Earl of Mayo, 
Viceroy and Governor General of India, when he raised a question of 
precedence* over the Raiia of Udaipur at a Darbar held at Ajmere in 

0 When His Excelh;ncy The Karl of Mayo visitet? Kajputana in 1871, lie hcjld a 
Darbar at Ajmere. There among other chiefs the Rana of Mewad and the Maharaja of 
Marwad were invited. According to past antecedents it was decided that when the 
crowned heads of India assembled together in a public Darbar on occasions of State, the 
Rana of Udaipur should have a precedence over tlie prince of Jodhpur. When this 
arrangement was brought to the notice of Takliat Sinh he refused to attend the Dar* 
bar. The Raja was informed that the (luestioii of precetietare had been settled after a 
very careful consideration and that it conld not then be changed. But the self-willed 
Raja was inexorable. The expostulations of the Political AgerA and Prince Jaswat 
Sinh were all in vain. He persistently refused to take his scat next to the Ranaji. The 
ceremonial function was put off for an hour, but wlien Takhat Sink could not be^, brought 
round, the Viceroy allowed the seat to remain vacant and proceeded with the business of 
the day. 

After the Royal Assemblage was over the Viceroy determined to make an example 
cf hiii\ for his discourtesy towards the representative of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
‘^nd the nej^t in,»rning the Cliief of Marwad was peremptorily ordered to leave the Camp 
<5f Ajmere with his retinue.. AU honours due to his rank and position were dispensed with 
the tinje of his departure. No salute was fired from the battery and after some time 
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1871. He breathed his last in the month of Febniary 1873, and was 
succeeded by the heir-apparant, Jaswat Sinhji, the late Maharaja of 
Marwad. 

His Higluiess Maharaja Jaswat Sinh introduced many im- 
portant reforms in the land-revenue. Police and other Departments of 
Administration and earned the reputation of being a wise, benevo- 
lent and ca[)ablo ruler. He ])aid homage to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales at (adciitta on 23rd December 1875. He Avas also invited 
to attend the Grand Chapter of tlie Star of India held at the metropolis 
on January 1st 187(). The Mahaiijja was then ennobled by His 
Royal Highness tlie Prince of Wales with the of the Knight 

Grand Commander of tlie Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. Ho 
Avas also present at tln^ Imperial Asseiublago held at Delhi on 1st January 
1877, under the presidency of His iL\cellen(*y Lord Lytton, the then Viceroy 
of India, ill honor of the assumption by Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
of the dignified title of the Em])ross of India.. The customary saluti? of the 
Maliaraja Avas raised from 17 to H) guns. 

There Avere several salt-jiroducing tr;icts in MarAvad of Avhich the 
four principal ones av(u-o lea.sod to tlie Hrilish Government by an agre(?- 
raent with the Maharaja signed in 1879. The chief c^onditions of the 
lease AA^ere that the Biitish Government slionld annually pay to the Jodh- 
pur Darbar a sum of Rs. 391800, Avhilo the Maharaja on his part agreed 
to suppress all the Daiibas ( salt-tracts ) with the exception of two Avithin 
his territories. The Brilisli Government further indemnified the propiie- 
tors of the suppressed Dari has. The agreement further stipulated that 
the import or exjjort of all salt, oxee|)t tiiat on Tvliich the British duty had 
been levied, should bo summarily ])ut a stop to, as Avell as all transit and 
export duos, hitherto loviefi on salt, should be abolished. For the purposes 
of local consumption the Stat(3 is allowed to draAv from these Daribas 

225,000 maunds every yc^ar free of any duty. 

0 

The bouiKlarios of the Jodhpur State and those of the neighbouring 
states arc so blended together that for the detection and prevention of 
£*rimes it Avas thought expedient to introduce the provisions of the Extra- 
dition Act, which first came into operation in 1873, between the States 

Patiala and Jaipur, and Avhich was ten years later extended to Bikaner 

it was resolved to (liniinllj luH salute from R) to 17 g-un«. In order to shcAv his appre- 
ciation of the loyalty and devotion displayed by Prince Jaswat Sinh, Ilis fcxcellency the 
Vic^roy paid him a private visit after the Darbar was dissolved. , . 
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in its relations with Patiala, Jhind and Loharu. These provisions were 
now brought into force in Jodhpur, to regulate its relations with Jaipur 
and Bikaner, 

The principality of Jodhpur is cut up into small fiefs, the holders of 
which exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction within the limits of their 
estates. It was in 1884 that the* powers of these feudal lords were pro- 
perly defined and regulated. Under that arrangement three distinct 
grades wei'e formed and those placed in the highest grade were empower- 
ed to indict sentence of imprisonment upto G months and fine upto Rs. 
800, while in civil matters they were empowered to hear and dispose of 
suits to the extent of Rs. 1,000. All the civil and criminal courts in 
the State jiav(! since hei'li (completely reorganised. In revenue matters 
the practice of fai-jning out land revenues of the districts to influential per- 
.sons was discontinued. Intriccate disputes of village borders have been 
definitely S(,‘ttled tliroughout the greater part of the State, and its bound- 
aries with Mewad and Jaisalnier have been defined and properly demar- 
cated with a view to prcv^uit all further disruption. The Maharaja has- 
established an (extensive Public Works Department, which has successfully 
carried out thcc extmision of the; Rajputana Malwa Railway within the 
Maharaja’s domihions. For tlie conservancy of the forest a special depart- 
ment has recently been est,il)lished th(uv, under the supervision of com- 
pet(uit ofiicers. 

In 1880 the Maharaja gave his assent to the scheme of construct- 
ing a Railway between dodhj)ur and BikaiK'r at the joint expense of both 
the States. 

In 1882-3 the Customs Department was put entirely on d new basis, 
mid in 1890 the Maharaja lilxually abolished all transit duties within his 
territories. 

■ Upto 1884 the Maharaja employed his own couriers to carry letters 
within his dominions, but since then Government Post Offices have been 
opened in almost all the principal places, and the practice of employing 
couriers has been discontinued. Though* the State in itself is entitled* to 
a salute of 17 guns only, the British Government in appreciation of the 
princely virtues of the late Maharaja Jaswat Sinh raised his person^ 
salute from 17 to 21 guns. Maharajadhiraj Pratap Sinh, the accom- 
plished brother of the late Maharaja, was createcl a Knight Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India in 1886, and was further made 
an Honorarv' Lieutenant Colonel in the British Army on 21st June 1887 
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on the occasion of the Jubilee of the Glorious Reign of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, Empress of India. 

Maharaja Jaswat Sinh expired on the 26th October 1895. His 
body was cremated with great honour, and in accordance with all the 
rites and ceremonies prescribed by the Vedas and the other Hindu 
DJiarma Shastras. He was succeeded by his son, Sardar Sinh, the present 
Maharaja. Maharaja Sardar Sinh enjoys full civil and criminal powers 
in his State and is empowered to pass capital sentence on offenders guilty 
of murder and other grave crimes. His Highness the Maharaja of Jodh- 
pur is entitled to a* salute of 17 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Jaya Chandra. 

I 

X 

j , 

‘ Siyoji. Sait Raim 

Asodham. Soning. Jagmaf. 

I ^ r r"™ 

Duhar. Pasi. Khimpsav. Bhopsu. Dhandhal. Jctmal. Bandar. Unad. 

L _ . 

Pal Kirti Pal. Behur. Pital Jugail Daloo. Begar. 

I 

Kanal. 

Jalan. 

Chando. 

I 

Thido. 

Silak. 

Wiram Deo. 

Chand. 

j I 

Ran Mai. Sato. Randhir. Irinkoval. Punjo. Bhim. Kano. 7 others. 




Jodhaji. 


23 others. 
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Santhal. Suraj Mai. 12 others. 

( died before his father. ) | 

Bhagwan Das, Uc a. Sang. Pruyag. Wirani Deo. 


I 

Gang Das. 

Mai l)eo. 

^ „ I 

I “ ‘ I 1 

Rae Mai. x Udai Sinh. 


Sur Sinh. 1 6 others. 

I 

.1 I 

Gaj SiiTli. 6 others. 


Ainar Sinh. Jaswant Sinh. 


Prathu Sinh. Jagat Sinh. Guman Sinh. Ajit Sinh. 


Abhaya Sinh. Vakhat Sinh. 
Rain Sinh. 

Vijaya Sinh. 


Jalain Sinh, Savant Sinh. Sir Sinh Bhim Sinh. Guinan Sinh.’ Sardar Sinh. 


1 other. Man Sinh. 

( illogitiinute adopted son. ) 


Chhatra Sinh. Takhat Sinh. 

( adopted. ) • 


Jaswat Sinh. Pratap Sinh. 

I . • 

Sardar Sinh. 

( The present Maharaja. ) 

Residence. — Jodhpur, Rajputana; Western India. 
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REWA.. 

Area. — 13,000 sq. miles. Population. — 15,03,176. 

Revenue, — 28,00,000 rupees. 

This state is bounded on the nortli by the British Districts of Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur in the North-western provinces; on the east by 
part of Mirzapur District and by native states in Chota Nagpur ; on the 
south by the British Districts of Chhatisgarh, Mandla and Jabalpur, in 
. the Central ju'ovinces ; and on the west by Maihai’, Nagode, Sohawal, and 
Kothi States in Baghel Khand. 

For the ancirmt Idstory of Ri'wa vve have to take recourse to mytho- 
log3% which says that the Earth, once Ixu'ng liard [aessed by the Demons, 
went to Brahma, and begged of him to create a hero, that would deliver 
her from the dreadful o|)|)ression of tlu‘ Rakshasas ( d(‘mons ). Brahma 
was then (U)gaged in worshipping Hurya ( the Sun ) and taking pity upon 
the prosti’ate Karth, he took a handful of watei’, and muttering some in- 
cantation, dashed it on the ground, and there sprang up an ideal hero 
( Kshatriya ). He was forth- with onh'red to repair to the mortal world 
and destroy the Asuras ( demons ). According to this legend, the hero 
was named Chalukya Deva, being born from tlie palm of Brahma, and his 
descendants assumed the family name, Suryavamshi or children of the Sun., 
as their progenitor was created ])y the rays of the sun. One Soliink Deo 
flourished in the lino of (dialukya Tleo, sev(U’al degrees removed from him, 
and his descendants adopted the cognomen of Solankis. One of them 
Viradhawal had two sons, Vilgju’ Deo Vvaghra Deo and Slnika Deo'. 

The descendants of the former came to be known - as Vaghelas* Thus 

® About sovoii hundred years ag(> a j)riiieo of the illustrious family of the Shalonkyas 
reigned at Palgurh, in (xoojerat. Jle had already had one son, when tlie gods were pleased to 
send liim a seeond. At the, l)irthof the young prinee, the oracles were (‘onsulted, according 
to ciistoiu : and great was the terror of the Jiajah on learuiug ihat this cliild would one 
day he the cause of great wars and <listurl)anees in India. At ijis command the infant 
was abandoned in a neighbouring forest infested by wild beasts. Sometime afterwards, 
a holy Jb.shi, pas.sing by Palgurl! and hearing of the eireumst.'ince, resolved 
to find Out what had heeome of the body of the little: prince, d’o his infinite surprise he 
discovered tlic child in a cavern, Avhither he had heeri earricul by a tigress, who had 
nourished him with her milk. The king, Icuniing 'the mirueulous inamier in which his 
son had been preservorl, caused him to l)e brouglit back again to bis Court, and gave him 
the name of Baghela, or son of the tigress. When In* had attained his‘ majority, the 
yourtg prince, renouncing all Ids rights, abandoned his father's (.'ourt, accompanied by a 
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Vyaghra Deo was truly speaking the founder of this principality. This 
heroic chief was born in Gujarat, but in his youth, entrusting his government 
to his brother Shuka Deo, he went towards the . cast, with the avowed 
object of going on a pilgrimage. Visiting Kashi (Benares), Prayag (Allaha- 
bad ), Gayaji and other sacred places, he luoccedcd to Chitrakot. Tlie 
neighbouring territory was then under the sway of one Kanak Deo, who 
was blessed with only one fair daughter, Ratanmati. lie gave her in mar- 
riage to Vyaghra Deo, whose fame, as a prince of noble extraction ami 
dauntless courage, liad spread far and wide; and entrusting his kingdom to 
the care of his only heir, Vyaghra Deo, the old Kanak Deo retired to a 
holy shrine, and passed the remainder of liis life in pious contemplation. 
Vyaghra Deo made it Ins permanent residence, and conquering the adjacent 
territories with the power of his arms, lie enhanced the extent of his domi- 
nions. *Thc first State that yielded to his all-conquering arms was 
governed by a monarch of the Ragliu dynasty. It was, after its conquest, 
annexed to the i)aronb State, and its ruler was imprisoned in the strong- 
hold of Pathar Kachhar. The next person with whom tlie Tiger-king 
•{ Vyaghra Deo ) waged an interminable war, was the lord of Lodhi, whoso 
estate too was corujmn'ed . and annexed to the main government. He 
afterwards extended his coiKjuest to the districts situated on the Vindhya 
range, and subjugated all the surrounding chiefs. The territory over 
'which he ruled was oalled Bhatha, but changing that name, he styled it 
Baghel Khand, and thus ])erpetuated the name of his warlike House. 
Vyaghra Deo had by his wiib Ratamfiati five sons; Karan Deo, Kandhar 
Deo, Surat Deo, Sohag Deo and Sam Deo. The eldest, Karan Deo, in- 
herited the throne of his father; Kandhar Deo was given Kasota with the 
title of Rao; Surat Deo retiirned to his ancestral home in Gujarat; Sohag 
Deo went to the Deccan ; and Sam Deo obtained a fief in the east. Vya- 
ghra Deo, when lie first set out from .Gujarat on a pilgrimage, had taken 
with him several persons of different castes and creeds, and their descen- 
dants are still found scattered throughout this State. 


• Vyaghra Deo was after his death succeeded by his son, Karai]^ Deo, 
in 615. He married Padam Kumwar, the daughter of Somadatta, chief of 
Raipur in Mandala, and obtained in dowry the strong-hold of Baixlho- 


ffiW faithful followers, and after endless adventures and innumerable combats took pos- 
session om vast kingdom, and established his Capital at Bandogurh.” . 

bouis^^sselet’s India and Its. Native Princes, new edition, 1882, 
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garh. Attracte'r] by the advantageous situation and natural strongtli 
of this fortress, Karan Dtx) nunoved his seat of govei-nmoht thither, «and 
there built a gate, called after l\ini Karan paniar, wlde.h exists ev(}ii at the 
present day. The Kshatrij-a attendants Vrdio acconipanied the senior Rani 
of Karan Deo eaiiie to Ix^ known ])y the name of ‘ Kandmli,’ which is still 
borne by their dcvscendants. Karan Deo was siiceeed('d (in the (jadi by his 
son, 8ohag Deo, w ho IbundiMl the town of Soha.gpar, mav to be seen in the 
viciniiy of Allahabad. Alter him came his son, Sareng D('o, wlio became 
Iht' founder of Sarangpnr. lie was succeeded by Ailas Deo, who was the 
founder of V ilasjair, a [hjiirishing t own in our owm days. Blum;.*] Deo snccatab 
('dins hitlu‘r_, Vilas Deo, to the herrditary throne. M(' was a warlike^ pririca' 
and extended his domairis irpto the gates of f^tawaii, a towm situaUsI^ within 
the regions lying IxMave^m th(‘ ri^ ('J•s tin* (tangi's and the Jamnna. He coii- 
■([uered and aruK‘xed rhe ti'rrilca'ies belonging 1(‘ tlio (dholian. Klviehar, (iaiid 
Parniar, (Iholote, (hitcldiwalg Jada.\', Dnjjarjuid oih(’r [)ri)](‘es, as also the 
stat('s of (.jjain and Oiiaidal. When grew with (»ld age ho entrusted the 
govornrm'iit ( o his son, A nik Deo. and himst^lf set out- on a pilgrimage. 
During tin* course of his tour 1 k' anrxod at !)vv’aL‘ka, whorc^ Ih‘ breathed Ins 
last. After him th(' throne was occu{)i(';l l)y a suc'cessiori of princess: — (1 ) 
Anik Deo, (2) Valan ])eo, (3) Dalks'^nar l)o.», ( j.) Malkosliar i.)(' 0 , (5) Variar 
Deo, ((]) Vullar ])(■(>, -7) Sinh [)c‘o, {H) Jlhairav De(g (!)) Narhari Deo and 
( .10) .Bhaidya Deo, wlutse reigns v.'e’a'. altogvihca’ unex'enYfnl. One of them, 
Malkosar Deo^ fouinhslthe town of Mabik j)ur. which is still in a flourishing 
state. The last Bliaddya Deo sei/.ed tiie (brt.ress of Naroka from Ladihi 
Pai'iliar, wdieix* he transferred his seat <'!' gov(‘'mmont. Legendary (blk-Ion's 
a.scribe his death to the ragt.' of a Bhrahman. ]ii the vijlag(.; of Kiimhara. 
tinu’e ]iv(al a iKahrnan named Vasam.aii, l/osfde whose house tluTo giauv 
a ripul tree. Onee, whih^ tl)o monarcli was pas.sii)g lyv that way, one (»r 
his attendants, taking advantage of tlie abseiic.o o>f th(' Brahman, cut the 
.Pipul trei' for leediTig his carnf'l. On Iiis return lioTmg tlu' Brahman found 
tlie sacred tree c^hoppcai off, and Inu-toni/ig to the prescuico of the prince, he 
abandoned Ids soul. After his dcatli lie became P)rahma Rakshasa and 
wreakeri his veiigeanci; upon the chief by taking hi.s -life. After his death, 
the rfa(li was occupied by his soig Shalivahan Deo. • 

Those of the Ksliatri yas who liad left their ancestral lioines, ant] procted- 
od with their families, in tlic escort of Karan Devi, one of Bhaidya De()« 
wives, to her husband V> temtory, acquired the distinctive name of Baxaria, 
from the province of Baxar, tlien held by the father of the bride. Their 
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descendants are still to be found in Bandliogarh. His other Rani was a 
daughter of the Sisodiya cldef of Udaipur, and her atieruhints were called 

Meenas, whose dosccuidants are also found iwsidina' in Revva, 'Slialivahan 

*■ 

Deo., tlie soj) of Bhaidja Deo, was suceeecied by Vir Sinli ].)eo, who once 
more made Bandhogarli his eajntal. Ho defeated thti chiefs of (Jlihota 
Nagpur, Gadha Mandila, Ra-tanpur, Bastar, a]id cunqumvd their territories. 
He granted Ibe Taluloi t>l Kcaii in a.yq)aiiage: to his voungi'r brother, Nag- 
mal Deo.- Vir Sirdi Deo was, after his demise, succeeded by ids ^^on, Vir- 
bluin D(''). ( )[ his two brothers, he ]a‘o\'ie.ed the elder. Jamuni Dlian, with 

the estatirs ol‘ Maiha.r and Sohagpnr, while to the other, Sheri! l)e(^, h(‘ 
granted the liet o( Vc'rsicu The pi'(\sent ddiakore’S ot Tendun, Ramp'n’a and 
(hulhwad claim tluur descent (rom these two brolhers. 

in the reign of Virblian DeuSher Khan, an Afghan 8nrd:ir of repute, 
took u].) anas against tlie iMughal I'anperor, flumayuii. In tiie cmifest that 
ensued th'' powerliil Kmjrnor was deietibn! and Sinn' Khan tore the Im- 
perial (lie, deni oU his laow. '!T,e Begum ol* the fiigifivc' moiiareli, Hamida, 
or better kme.vn in Daghel Khand [;y tite name of “ (.’Iioli Begum,’ (^nce* 
came up to the iieiglibiairlioed of Bandliogarli, atbsnled hv only a few 
n.'tainers. Virblian Deo pi'CsoiiaJly wcait is.? Iier, arad entreated Jier widi 
great iT-sjHwt and pulitem'Ss to partake of his liospitalitv at his Dourt. The 
distressed (pieaui was then c/n'cvi/z/c, and tlie ehi vairoiis Virhhan Deo, (miiso!- 
ing her, lK‘gge,d oi lier to stay at Band’hogiuii. Tfu' IKgum, fiow iwer, was too 
much afraid of her mortal miemy, Slna* tvhar.^ t'o take up her residence at v. 
place so near liis (.iiijiitah Sh.e o\press‘(.‘d her desn’c to proesaal to Sindh and 
thc'ro j(mi her dear lord. Virhha.n Deo ordered his brave PaJhj to 
«;iiely escort iier, with their Ibllowi/rs, to fbnarkote, where t]u‘ ci-est-falleri 
Kmperor was then residing, flnmaynn was mightily phrased with tin* 
princes hos^ntality and loyalty, and dcsinal iiis gallaid. Sanhirs to convay 
to their master his heart-felt tlianks for his gcnrevv^sily. The illustnuus 
Emperor Akbar, of immortal fame, was bom of th(' loins of fliis unfortunate 
Reguni, and all the Mughal emperors frofii Akbar down to Bahadur Shah 
cherished v/ith endearment feelings of gratitude and respect for tire Chiefs 
of Rowa. 

Virblian Deo was succeeded by Ram Deo. Mussuhhan historians 
call him RaAichandra, and describe bis estate under the name of Bhatha. 
It IS (!mly from Mahomcdaii sources that we have been able to glean even this 
^cagr^^count of this principality during these times. Gaji Khan Tanjur, 
holding rank of a Sardar under Adil Shah, one of Sher Khan's descend- 
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ants, swore fealty to the young Emperor Akbar, and accepting service 
t!.t his Court, became, in course of time, the Emperor s trusted comrade. 
Once flyiiig from the rage of Akbar, this nobleman sought shelter at the 
court of Ramchandra. The Emperor asked ’the chief not to give him re- 
fuge at Rewa, but instantly despatch him to Delhi. The Kshatriyas from 
times immemorial have always thought it a point of honour ^o boldly re- 
pudiate any proposal concerning tlie surrender of a person harboured at 
their court, and Ramchandra, too, with the traditional instinct of his race, 
refused to accede to. the Emperors wishes. Akbar commanded Abdul Mazid 
Ashof Khan, the Jagirdar of Gadha Kadhar.gi, to proceed to Ramchandra s 
Court and persuade him to surrender the person of the fugitive. If lie 
persisted in v/ithholding Gaji Khan, the Jagirdar had peremptory orders to 
use force, and vancjuishing Ram Deo; to drag Ge..ji Khan to Delhi. After the 
rainy season was over, Abdvd Mazid sent a message to Ram Deo, request- 
ing him not to disobey the mandate of the Ein})eror ; but the Hindu Chief, 
true to his word, rather than give up the Moslem, chose to expose him- 
self and his subjects to the miseries of war. Gaji Khan also joined his 
standard with his bi'ave Pathaii warriors. In the struggle that ensued 
victoiy attended the arms of Ashof Khan, and Gaji Khan, the ‘ apple 
of discord,^ was slain. Ramchandra fled and shut Inmself up in the cita- 
del of Bandhogarh. The victorious Ashof Khan followed him thither and 
besieged the ‘ fortress. The siege lasted long, but without any decisive 
result. . At last, moved by tlic entreaties of the friends and relations of 
Ram Deo, residing at his Court, the Emperor Akbar granted him free par- 
don, and withdrew his troops from Bandhogarh. The Emperor and the 
Chief were reconciled, and the friendly relations lierctofore existing bet- 
v/een them were renewed. The hxmous Taiiscn, the Orj)hcus of Indian 
Music, whose name has become a household-word tlmoughout the country 
and whoso skill in music has never been equalled, much less surpassed, was 
then the court musician of Raja Ram Deo. Akbar, hearing of his fame, 
wished to invi^;C Tansen to his . Court, and for that purpose, sent one of 
his Sardars, Jalal Khan, in 1502, to Earn Dcos capital to escort that gifted 
musician to Delhi, with all the honors due to his high rank. Ram Deo, while 
bidding farewell to Tansen, presented him with rich apparel and ‘jewelry 
and respectfully sent him on to tho Empqror’s presence. Akbar was pleased 
beyond measure with the celestial music of this man of rare genius 
and kept him constantly at his Court, When he- wae carried off 
by the hand of cruel Death the grief of the Emperor Was boundless. He 
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lies buried at Gwalior, where his grave still forms one of the places of in- 
terest in that splendid city, and where lovers of music still repair to do 
homage to the shrine of their patron saint. Ramchandra ceded to the 
Emperor the fort of Kalinjer, . and thus promoted the Triendly relations 
■existing between the two potentates. 

Virbhadra succeeded Ram Deo to the throne. Tradition ascribes 
his death also to the curse of a Brahma Rakshasa. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Vikramaditya Sinh, in 1 G 18 . This new sovereign hit upon 
the idea of removing his capital from Bandhogarh to another place, 
which 'he desired to populate in its vicinity. Once, while hunting in the 
forest he came up to a wSpot, where the two rivers Vichhia and Bihar fneet. 
He let loose his hunting dogs upon a hare just issuing out .of its- hole. 
The small animal ran for its life, and arriving at the spot, where the 
rpyal palace at present stands, it wallowed on the ground, and boldly con- 
fronted the fierce dogs. The king, who stood all the while a silent spectator 
of every thing that occurred,' attributed it to the miraculous power of the 
soil over wihch the hare had recently wallowed. Returning to his camp, he 
consulted liis minister, and erecting a fortification there, ho founded a city, 
which ho embellished at a great expense. His firm conviction was? that the' 
place which produced such hares could not but produce human beings of 
inordinate strength and valour. The city, which was thus founded at the 
junction of the rivers Vichhia and Bihar, was named Rewa. Vikrmaditya 
Sinh had three sons, Amar Sinh, Iiidrascn and Sarup Sinli. Of these the 
eldest. Amar Sinh, ascended the paternal throne, while the estates of 
Patharhatha and Gadhisoharwa were respectively granted to Indrasen and 
Sarup Sinh. 

Amar Sinh had two sons, Anup Sinh and Fatteh Sinh, of whom 
the elder, Anup Sinh, succeeded his father to the gadi. Fatteh Sinh 
obtained in appanage the fief of Sohawal. Anup Sinh had, in his turn,, 
three sons, Bhav Sinh, Dasmat Sinh and Jhunkta Sinh. The eldest, 
Bhav Sinh, , inheriting the throne, Dasmp-t Sinh was provided with 
Gunth, and Jhunkta Sinh received .the gi-ant of Ramnagar. Maharaja 
Bhav Sirdi had married Ajab Kumvarba, the daughter of Amar. Sinh, 
who was the heir-apparent of that imnwrtal hero in the Rajasthan, 
who preserved unsullied the honor of the Kshatryia name, and who valiant- 
ly fought with the innumerable hosts of the Mughal Emperor — Rana Pratap, 
the flower of the Sisodiya House of Mewad, She caused a reservoir to be 
excavated at Rewa, which is still known by the significant- name of / 
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Talao, ’ When her husband died, this noble scion of PratAj/s family , im* 
molatod herself on the funeral pyre with her departed lord. Bhav Sinh had 
brought an idol of Jagadish from Jagannath Puri, where he had repaired 
on a pilgrimage, and erecting a splendid teni})le at the junction of .Vicdi- 
hia and Bihar, ho had dcMjicated it to the god Jagadish with great pomp 
and cfU’emony. Thistem})ie still forms an object of interest to travellers visit- 
ing* Kewa. Lairibadhar Moti Mahel ( })ala,ce ) and tlui citadel of Arnar 
Patan were al^^o constructed l)y this sovcu’eign. As he was not blessed witli 
any male offspring; he, took in ado})tion Aninidh Sinh, the younger son of liis 
brother, dasmat Sinh. He succeeded .Bh;iv Sinh to the throh(\ but 
hardly had five years elapsed since the dale of his installation, when he 
was shot byRaghunath Sinh, i\\v. Jinjivdar ofSengar. The n^gicide, hasten- 
ing to the palac(‘, informed the aiitlioritic's of the Ibnl deed h<* liad pta*- 
petrated. Strangely enough. a free pardon v;as accorded to tln^ culpril. 
Abdhut Sinh, tlio only surviving heir to the thromg was then only an in- 
ftint aged b months, Vnid the neighbouring chief of Panna in Biindel Khand, 
taking advantage of this ini.erregnunr, marched. upon Kewa at tlie hciid 
of a large army. The Sardars fought with all tlu'ir strength, but they 
were defeated by their iiioi*e [xuverful antagonist ; and Van Kuuuarba, the 
<Jueen-rnother, ii<'d with the infant prince to lier ])ai'cntal ho’ne. The 
Bilndelas overran the whoh' territory of Rewa exeC|)t the casth* of Upar- 
hiiLhi, which did not yield to their arms. The Quecai-mother then sent an 
•envoy to the (Jourt of Mahomed Bahadui* Shah Alamgir, then reigning at 
Delhi. He pathetically placasi before the monarcl; all the giic\'ance.s oi 
the Rewa Chief, and implored his assist'ance to wro-ak a deadly vengeance 
upon the head of the imperiiuis lord of Paima. The Kmjxiror des|.)atched 
a large army to march against the Bundelas and to deprive them of their 
estate of Panna, and to settle it u])Ou young Abdut Sinh, along with 
his paternal estate. The chief of the Bundelas, who had taken up his 
residence at Re.wa, hearing* this, at once ran to the rescue of his hereditary 
estate, putting a small detachment at Rewa for its presiirvation. Tht^ 
Sardars^ who had shut thernseive.s up in the fortress of Uparhathi, now 
sallying out of it, drove away the Fhmdelas from Rewa. TIiq Imperial 
troops vvei’e thus saved the trouble of proceeding to R'cwa, and conquering^ 
it for thier ally, Abdhut Sinh. The infant pi;ince Avith his mother was next 
escorted by the Sardars from Pratapgarh to the capital and securely 
placed on the gadi. He, however, did not prove a capable ruler. After 
Abdhut Sinh’s death the throne occupied by his son Ajit Sinh. In 
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his reign Alligohar, or better known as Shah Alain, the Emperor of Delhi, 
once fled with his consort, and took refuge at the court of Rowa. The 
name of the Begum was Mubarak Mahel, but the people of Rcwa more 
popuhirly called her Lai ba. Ske v/as then in family way, and the Emperor, 
who was l)ent upon proceeding to Buxar, requested Ajit Sinh to keep 
her securely at hi^3 capital, until she v/as delivered of a child. The Maharaja 
oF Rew^a accepted the jiroposal with th(i greatest pleasure, and assigning 
the, citadel of Mukundgarh for her residence, tlu'. imperial consort fenlained 
tian'o in regal splendour. She there gave birth to a son, wlm was named 
Akbar Shah. 

Bnji Eao Peisjiw'a had a son by his mistress, Masta.ni, wdio was 
named Samsher Bahadur. His son. Alii Bahadur, ov(n'rau the whole 
of Hnmhd Khnud ; hut- as A jit Sinh did not yield to his arms, h(‘< sent his lieu- 
tenant, Dashmat Rao, to Rewa,‘\vith a. detaclimeut of hi.'^ troops. Ajit Sinh 
lost eon rage, but his wife, Kundaii Kunmrha, a brave .Kshatriyaiii, sum- 
inoiied tegetiu'r all the oflicers of the State, and bade tln.in take an oath 
of alhigiaiiee -to flu; house of Ajit Sinh. A battlo^ wais fought on the 4th 
of DeLa.'mber 170(1, hotavecM tli(^ contending armies, in which i)ashmat Rao 
was slain, and liis army dispersed. Four years after Alii Bahadur marched 
in ])ers(m upon Re wax, at the head of a la]g(‘ army, and sent a message to 
Ajit Sinh, bidding him either ])ay the expenses oi’ the Nacyk s late cam- 
i)iiign ( Nalbandhi ) and an anmuil tribute, or lead his army to the field to 
measure strength with his owui troops. Tlie Maharaja in ix'turu deputed 
Kaiandhar Sinh Karchuli as his [)h*nipoteutiary to the camp of Alii Baha- 
^liir: and the iascinatiug speech and polite manners ol‘ the Kshatriya envoy 
piTKluccd such a niarvellous eftect upon the mind of the invader that he 
ngrced to remit the tribute, and be satisHcd with tlie more acceptance of 
I'he Nalbandhi, amounting to a lahJi of iaqjeixs. Rewai was then too poor to 
|>ay suck a large sum at a reckoning, and Kaiandhar Sinh was ordered to 
r(3mairi with Alii Bahadur as a hostage until the full amount wawS paid. 
The sum was at last borrowed from Tshwar Sinh of Mandu., to whom the 
district of Tyonthar was mortgaged; and Kalandar Sinh obtained bis dis- 
charge from the camp of Alii Bahadur. The chief of Manda dishonestly 
refused to part with the mortgag(‘d e.slate, although it was redeemed ; 
and in 1802 on internecine feud broke out betw-een the neighbouring states 
lor the possession of Tyonthar, which ended in the success of Ajit Sinh. 
Afterw'ards there arose a Sispiite, regarding certain boundaries, with the 
^fiwab of Lucknow, who sent an army under the command of Ashavaran. 
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To oppose him Ajit Sinh despatched Nahar Sinh, the Baghela chief of 
Ratopur. He inflicted a mortal wound on Ashvaran with Jbis dagger, 
and scattered the Moslem army in every direction. Ajit Sinh was thus able ■ 
to snatch an easy victory over his antagonist? In all the three battles the 
Chief of Rewa lost no less than I’S of his brave vassals, whose families were 
alu provided with villages for maintenance. Ajit Sinh was, after his death, 
succeeded by his son, Jaya Sinh Deo, in the year 1809. Three years after 
his accession the Maharaja waged a deadly war with the Pindharas, and in 
1812 , sacked the village of Mirjapur. After the British Government had 
decided upon the payment of an adequate compensation bo the party in- 
jured, certain stipulations were agreed upon and finally entered into bet- 
ween the English, represented by John Richardson Esquire, and the Maha- 
raja of Rewa represented byBakshi Bhagwanditta. Under the terms of 
that arrangement it was agreed on the part of Jaya Sinh Deo, that any dis- 
pute with the neighbouring chiefs be referred to the arbitration of the Bri- 
tish Government, and thp-t an English contingent be stationed within the 
Rewa territory. Accordingly a place near Simiria in the district of Badhra 
was selected for the British Cantonment, where it is situated even at the 
present day. Fresh stipulations were made on June 2iid 1813, by John 
WassofF Esquire, on behalf of the British Government, by which the 
Maharaja confirmed the previous agreement. He further agreed to faci- 
litate the English settlers within his dominions, to employ an agent at the 
court of the British officer, and to establish a post-office at a suitable place 
within his dominions. Jabar Jast Sinh, the Rao of Chorhatha, turned out 
the English Infantry, stationed within his territory, and plundering the mail,, 
killed a Sowar ( horseman ) and a sepoy ( footman ). This led to another 
agreement between John WassofF and Lai Vishvanath Sinh, the heir-ap- 
parent to the throne of Rewa on 11th March 1814. It was settled that 
the recalcitrant chief of Chorhatha should express his regret to the Bri- 
tish Agent for his committing the crime of plundering the mail, and that 
he should be left in charge of his estate, only on his giving a proper 
undertaking not to repeat the offence in future. Jabar Jast Sinh gave 
the undertaking required, and Chorhatha was left undisturbed in his poss- 
ession. 

^ When Jaya Sinh Deo ascended the throne great disorder and dis- 
content prevailed throughout the province, and fortunately for Rewa, if 
was rescued from a speedy destruction by the timely assistarfee afforded 
by the British Government. In 1813 Jaya Sinh Deo entrusted the 
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management of affairs to his eldest son, VishAvanath SinR. He made 
Ponde Bhondu Lai his prime minister, who commenced his administration by 
introducing several economic reforms. Immediately after taking charge of 
his office, he enquired after the condition of the stjfte treasury, but to his 
great surprise, found there only two pieces of ivory, and no money. The 
able and experienced minister, whose tact and skill in dealing Avith the 
finances of the State were unequalled, so ably and parsimoniously carried 
on the government, that not only Avas the whole debt paid off, but the 
state treasury was sefon replenished with surplus funds. The Avife of Lai 
Vishwanath Sinh gave lurth to the hoir-apparcrib, Raghu Raj Sinh, on 
3rd October 1837. The Political Agent issued orders on 8th December 
1832, declaring tlie sale of chi Idem in the country a heinous offence against 
the State. Ajit Sinh, the fxther of Jaya Sinh Deo, had given in appanage to 
Ills younger son, BhagAvan Sinh, 150 villages in the district of Gongor and 
Khadriodhi. Vishwanath Sinhdeft only 75 villages in Khadnodhi in the 
possession of BhagAvan Sinh and his heirs, reserving to himself the right of 
choiith ( 25 per cent of the reAxuiues ) therein, Avhiie he confiscated the 
rest of the 

In the time of Jaya Sinh Deo, one Angadrai obtained admission in 
the castle of Bandhogarh under the guise of a Beragee ( mendicant ). He 
by his persuasive manners won over the defending garrison to his side, 
and posing himself as the son of the Maharaja, he became the master of 
that citadel. Jaya Sinh Deo and the heir-apparent, Avhen they were in- 
formed of the attitude assumed by the jmdender, at once repaired to 
Bandhogarh, and arresting Angadrai, banished him beyond the territory 
of Rewa. Jaya Sinh "Deo died in the year 1835, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Vislnvanath Sinh. H(i had two brothers, Rao Indra 
Lakshman Sinh and Indra. Bali hhadra Sinh, both of whom died childless. 
Vishwanalth Sinh ay as a learned and a pious prince. He is tlxe author 
of several Avorks of note, and sQvcral DJiarmashahff^ ( travellers’ houses ) 
were built by him at the sacred spot of Chitrakot. Bhagwantrai Kar- 
chuli, one of the.Sardars at his court, contrived to create a feeling 'of dis- 
trust and disaffection in the heart of tln^ heir-apparent*, Raghu Raj Sinh, 
then but a minor, against his revered parent. The Mahai’aja was touched 
to the heart, but a reconciliation Avas speedily effected between the father 
^nd the son, who both repaired on a state visit to His Excellency the 
Viceroy. At* last the five Sardars, who were instrumental in creating that 
disagreeable difforenco betwoeii the Maharaja and his beloved son, were 
3C) 
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pereinptorilj^rdered to leave the dominions of Rewa,aiid they proceeded to 
Lahore, where they were em|)loycd by the Sikh Maharaja, Ranjit Sinh, at 
his own court. 

In 1848 Maharaja Vi.shwanath Sinh entrusted the sole govern- 
ment to his eldest son, Raghu Raj Sinh, assisting him in the discharge 
of emergent affairs. .Maharaja Raghu Ray Sinh had married Saubhagya 
Kiimvarba, the daughter of .Maharaja Sardar Sinh of Udaipur, and the 
bridegroom had repaired to- the bride s homo with uncommon pomp and 
splendour, attended by hia mighty vassals and rich Sardam. On his way 
back, he went to Ajmere, and there imdving olxeisancci to the shrine of 
Khwaja Pir, he proceeded to Piishkar Raj. It was at that sacred spot 
that ho forced the Kai’chuli Sardars in attendance u})on him to take a 
solemn vow' never to kill thoir female ioftsprings, an abominable practice, 
then in vogiuMimongst them as among the*Jadeja Rajputs in Gujarat. From 
Puslikar Raj the Maharaj'a went to Jaipur. His sister had been betrothed 
to the reigning chief of that place, and importunately I’equesting him to 
honour him and Ids hous(,^ by repairing to Revva,*and personally accepting 
"he hand of the bride, Raghu Raj Sinh procee<le(l on to Mathura. Tbc^re 
on the sacred sjx^t of Vnshram Ghat, on the Ixink of the river Jamuna, 
where the mjdhological demi-god, Shri .Krisfiua, had taken repose after 
slaying his maternal uncle, Kansa, he got himself weighed against gold, 
and distributed it among the BraJimaris. .He then went ' to Agra, and 
visiting the famous Taj Mah.el and Moti Muf^jid, lie yej)aired to Fatteh- 
pur. Finally, viewing the temples at Chitrakot, the Maharaja returned to 
his capital. 

The (hitch w<ah Mahara ja, Rairi Sinh, of Jaipur,* in conformity with 
‘the promise given to Raghu Raj Sinh, arrived in Rewa, attended by a 
large bridal ])arty, and married Janki Kumwarha and Rrishna Kum\^aiba, 
the two daughters of Mahai-aja Vishwanath Sinh. Tlie Maharaja incurred 
an expense of five /a/r/us and a half' at thi.s wedding, which was cele- 
brated with great pomp and pagoa.nt. Ragliu Raj Sinh in 1847 abolish- 
'bd thetiruel practice of SuU(»e ihronghout his dominioca During the 
Mutiny of 1857, tho ldahara ja of Rewa loyatly assisted the British Govern- 
ment, and his ser\'ice.s were rew.'inled \\ itli the grant of the two districts of 
Sohagpur and xVmarkaiitak. In 1804, the ^Maharaja was further decorated 
with theinsifjma of the 'Knight i.-ommander of the Most Extdtecl Order of ^ 
thb Stsir of India/ The M;diaraja. in 18{i8, a])pointed as his* Diwaii, the 
cclebr^^ted Raja Sir Dinkar Rao K. C. S. ]., who on the occasion of th^ 
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Imperial Assemblage at Delhi in 1877, v/as honoured with the title of 
‘ Raja Musir. L Khas Bahadur. ” The Maharaja went to Calcutta iu 
1875 to pay respects to IT. R. H. the Prince of Wales. He also attended 
the splendid Darbar hold at Delhi on January 1st 1877, on the occasion 
of the asriuniptioTi l)y 11. M. Queen Victoria of the title of the Empress ' of 
India. The salute of 17 guns to which he was hitherto entitled w^as then 
raised to 19. 

Maharaja Raghu Raj Sinh ('xpired at the age of JO years, in 1880. 
He ^vas succeeded hv the presiuit Malniraja, V}'ankal<"sh Raniannj Prasad 
Sinh, who was then three years and six nionth,^ of age. During Ids minority 
the State has been administered ])y a, ('Council of Regency under the con- 
trol of the British Political Agent. 

The Government of India gave its formal sanction to the succes- . 
sioii’of the young Mahai’aja in March 1880, and he was installed on the 
^ac^i .on the 8th October of the same year. * . ' 

■ Ram Raj Sinh, the chief of the feudatory appanage of Madhogarh, and 
who was also the heir-presumptive to the Rewa (jadl, died childless in the 
month of May 1881. The young Maharaja was the mearest mah.^ I’olativp 
of the deceased Thakore and the estate was consocjuehtly I'osiimed by the 
. Rewa authorities. In support of this resumption it was contended that the 
estate, which had originally been conferred by Maharaja Jaya Sinh Deo in 
1809 on his second son, must on failure of lineal heii's in thal^ branch revert 
to the parent stock, and as Ram Raj Sinh died without issue, the Maharaja 
of Rewa was peidectl y justihed in resuming tin? lief .of Madhogarh. This 
action on the part of the Rewa Darbar was subsequently ratified by the 
Supreme Government. * 

The Political Agent of Bagliel Kliaihl, who* had since 1875 indirect- 
ly administered the afiairs of Rewa ownig to the minority of the Maharaja, 
was in February 1889 appointed the sole iidmiiiistrator’of that State. To assist 
him in the work of administration, a consultative Council, mainly consisting 
of.principal Sardars of the State was constituted. The principal function 
of this body was to advise the British Administrator in all matters con- ■ 
nected with the Maharaja s family and the customs and traditions of the' 
State. 

• * 

The Slate of Rewa is famous for* the rich coal mines it owns. On 
2lst Januaiy 1885 the Admini.strator of Rewa made certain conces.sians to the 
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Government of India, by which they acquired all the niining rights in the 
Umaria coal fields, the surface of which extends over nearly three square miles. 
The terms agreed upon between the British and the Rewa Governments are 
of course subject to a revision on the Maharaja s attaining the age of majo- 
rity.. Under the agreement then concluded the British Government were 
made to pay to the Rewa State a certain amount of royalty, in considera- 
tion of its abandoning all mining rights over those coal fields. The 
civil and criminal Jurisdiction over that tract was in April 1885 ceded to 
the GoveV;imerit of India, who have entrusted the immediate control and 
supervision over the tract, and the management of the mining operatidh to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

The Maharaja of Rewa took a prominent part in the public rejoicings, 
with which the whole of India rang in the month of February of the ever 
memorable year 1887, the Jubilee year, when H. M. G. M. the Queen 
Empress finished the 50th year of her glorious reign. Tliere were brilliant 
illuminations in the capital town of Rewa and the young school boys were 
regaled with sweetmeats. In commemoration of this auspicious occasion 
the foundation-stone of a large hospital was laid, which when complet- 
ed was named the Victoria Hospital. The Maharaja also liberated 45 
prisoners, and contributed the sum of 2,000 rupees towanfe the Imperial 
Institute. 

Maharaja Vyankatesh Ramanuj Prasad Sinh enjoys Judicial powers of 
life and death, dnd is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Vyagra Deo, Kafan Deo, Sohag Deo, Sarang Deo, Villas Deo, Bhimal 
Deo, Anik Deo, Valan Deo, Dalkeshar Deo, Malkeshar Deo, Variar Deo, 
Vullar Deo, Sinh Deo, Bhairav Deo, Narhari Deo, Bhaidya Deo and. — 

Shali Vahan Deo. 

• I 

^ . ‘J 

Vir Sinh Deo. * Nagmal Deo. 


Virbhai; Deo. damunibhan. Shoril Deo 

i 

Ram Deo. 


Virbha'dra. 
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Vikramadittya Siiih. 




Ainar. Sinh. 

. Indrasen. 

Sarup .SinJDa. 


An up Sinh. 

1 

Fatteh Sinii. 

1 

Bhav Sinh. 

1 

Dasmat Sinh. 

1 

Jhunkta Sinh. 

• Mukuiid Sinh. 

1 ^“ . “ 

Abdhut Sinh. 

1 

Ajit Sinh. 

Anirudh Sink 
( Adopted by Bhav Siiili. ) 

1 • 

Jaya Sinh Deo, 


Bhagvan Sinh. 


Vishwanath Sinh. Iiidra Lakshmaii Sink. Indra Balibhad ra Sinh» 

I 

Kaghu Raj Sinh. 

Vyankatesh Ranianuj Prasad Sinh. 

( The present Maharaja ). 

Residence. — Rcwa, Baghel Khand Central India, 
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BAHAWALPUR, 

Area. — 17,285 sq. miles. Populatiot). — 6,50,042. 

Revenue. — 1 6,00,000 'nipecjs. 

This State is bounded on the nortli-oast by' the British District of 
Sirsa; on the east and soutli by^ t]«(: Rajpubuja States of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmir; on the south-west by Sindh ; and- on Llio north-west by the 
Indus and the Sutlej rivers. ^ • 

The rulers of Bahawalpur are styled Nawabs. Its, founder was one 
Daud Khan, who collected his tribesmen at Sik irpiir in Sindh. They had 
been driven away from their homes by Ahnu'd Shah Durrani ‘of Kabul ; they, 
thereupon, settled themselves in a desci't tract of land to tlio west of the • 
Indus. The Jat Hindus, who tlieii inhabited those regions, were bver- 
powered and made to recede by them, and on tlie subjugation oftKc neigh- 
bouring country, a kingdom was found tho]-e. II(‘ Ava.s succecd('d by Ids son, 
Mubarak, who extended his kingdom by adding to it tlie district of Khaiidal, , 
which he acquired from the Bhattis, and fixed lii.s ca jutal at Dorraval. Baliawal . ' 
Khan, who succeeded him, founded a city,, which lie called after his own- 
name Bahawalpur. When he was so engaged, his ])i*inoi])a}ity was invaded and 
the capital besieged and taken by the Padshah of Kabul in 1780. Bahawal 
Khan was not prepared to offer any resistance to such a formidable foe ; ho 
recognized his supremacy and gave his son, Mubarak, ris a hostagy for 
bis loyalty to him. Mubarak’s stay at Kabul covered a long period of three 
years, at the end of which he returned to his native land. He rose against his 
j&ither, but was overcome and thrown into confinomoit. Ho was liberated 
from his captivity by his father before Ids death. But during the life- 
time of Bahawal Khan, the nobles who, had risen again.st him, assassinated 
Mubrak, placing his younger brother, Sadik Mahmoed, on the throne. After 
his accession he came into collision with his lelatives and other powerful 
rulers of the country, but every-where he met witli success. He declared 
his independence from the yoke of Kabul, taking advantage of the civil 
war of succession, consequent on the death of Ahmed Shah Durrani. His 
son, Bahawal Khan II, received the Nawabship after his death. Dui’ing his 
reign, he was in standing dread of Maharaja Ranjit Sinh of Punjab, who 
led frequent invasions against the cis-Su,1;lej States. He implored the 
British’ Government to assist him in offering resistance to the Maharaja; 
but they were not then inclined to embroil themselves with him. At 
length when the British Government ha‘d concluded a treaty with tli^ 
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great Maharaja in 1809, they intimated to the Nawab their willingness 
^ protect him, for ( by virtue of the treaty ) Ranjit Sinh had stipulated 
to confine himself on one side of the Sutlej. In 1833, the Government 
mad« a commercial treaty with the Nawab, who was recognized as an 
independent sovercig]), and the Indus and the Sutlej were freely opened 
to traffic, A sec<md treaty, which Nawab Bahawal Khan concluded with 
the British Govonimerit,' contained an acknowledgement of the British 
Supremacy on the nart of the Nawab, and a recognition of his in- 
dependence by tb/3 Government ; it also contained a special stipulation 
not to negotiate any treaty with other states without* the permission of 
.the Goverrim(:nt,-?md to refer all mafctei’s of dispute with the neighbour- 
ing states t6 the arliitr'iition of the British Government. '• 

During tlie .first Afagan war, the Nayarb of Bahawalpur gave sub- 
stantial assistcmcc to the'. Biitisli Government, which was rewarded by the 
ccssion*of the disti’icts of Su])julkot and Bluing Bara. In the second Sikh 
war he fought as an ally of the British (Government at the battle of Multan; 
for this and several other meritorious services the Government bestowed 
on him an annual pension of a /al'k of rupees till the termination of his life. 

Bahawiil Khan IT. died in 1852. Ho had nominated as his successor 
his third son, Sadit Khan, in supersession of his eldest son, Fatteh Khan. 
Fatteh Khan, being .a man of some spirit, could not qfiietly submit to this; 
he took nj) arms wiih the help of the loading nobles agirinst his brother and 
succeed(5<l in iletbroving him. The deposed prince sought the assistance of 
the British Government who declined to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the State. At length an juTangement was arrived at, by which Sadit Khan, 
was to relinquish his claim", to the throne and reside in the British territory, 
and was to receive a handsome pension of 1,600 rupees every month. He 
died in 1858. Ikihiin Yar Mahmoed succeeded his father, Fatteh Khan, 
at the age of 17 in 1^858. When he ascended tjie throne he assumed 
the name Bahawal Khoii ill; oppression and extortion characterized 
his short reign. In the beginning lie governed the kingdom humanely 
With the advice of his Vazier; but afterwards he grew^ blood-thii\%ty ; the 
murder of hi.s \hizier (lro^'e his jiartizans to break into an open revolt, and the 
Nawab put to death his tlnv'o uncles, who had joined the rebel party. He 
was restrained in giving iV.n.! vt'iit to his bloody passion by the fear of the 
British Government, under whose protection he sent away the Dowager 
Beg^irn of his grand-fat her and the tavo infant sons of his • uncle. The 
msurrection of the nobles in J 865 was disorganized by the expiration, of 
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the Nawab, in March of 18G6. Sadik Mahinoed Khan II;^ who sttcceeded 
him, is the present Nawab of Bahawalpur. 

He* was an infant when he was enthroned; the administration 
was carried on by a British officer appointed by the Government. 25000 
rupees were assigned to him as a monthly allowance,, and he was kept at 
Lahore. In 1876 at the time of the visit of Flis Royal Highness' the Prince 
of Waies to Punjab, he was present there. He also attended the Imperial 
Assemblage of Delhi. 

In 1879, Nawab Sadik Mahmoed attained the state of manhmood 
and was consequently invested with the independent management of the 
State ; but it was then resolved to appoint a Council of Regency, which . 
was composed of six members to assist the young Nawab with*their advice. 
In 1879-80, at the time of the Second Afghan War, the Nawab materially 
.assisted the Government in tile transport f)f troops ; the Nawab’s forces, 
which he placed at the disposal of the Government, were stationed at Dera- 
ghaji Khan to protect the frontiers and they rendered valuable service. In 
{he^^same year he was created a Knight Grand Commandar of the Most. 
Exalted Order of the Star of India. His Highness Nawab Sadik 
Mahmoed Khan has judicial powers of life and death and is entitled to a 
salute of 17 guns. 

Daiid Khan. 

I • 

M ubarak. 

I , 

Bahawal Khan. 


Mubarak 11. Sadik Mahmoed. 


Bahawal Khan II. 


FatJ^h Khan. 4 - Sadit Khan. 

Rahim Yar Mahmoed alias Bahawal Khan III. 

Sadik Mahmoed Khan. 

( The prosent Nawuk. ) 

Residence.— Bahawalpur, Punjab; Northern India.. 
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Area — l,974rsq. miles. Population. — 639,825. 

Revenue. — 2T,00,000 i-upccs. 

This State is bounded on the north by the British District of Gur- 
gaon ; on the eas*t by the Districts, of Muttra and Agra ; on the south-east> 
south, and sojzth-west by the native St7xtcs of Dholpur, Karauli and Jai- 
pur ; and on the west by Alwai\ 

This State is governed by Jat Chiefs. In ancient chronicles they are 
known as Getm or Massagctin. They at fiivst settled . themselves about 
Ainratsar, in the Bari Doab, in the Punjab, and at present they are found 
there in large nuinbers. They appear to have attacked Mahrnoed Ghizni 
near Mullan on his way back thither from Somnath in 1024, and mas- 
sacred a good lot of Mahomedans. To avenge this, Mahnioed led 
an invasion in 1027 against them, and as his preparations were formidable 
the Jats fell an easy victim to the irresistable MahoVnedan fury. This 
warlike race had to encounter Tamei*lane of Samarkand, when he entered 
a general pillage of Multan in 1308, on his route to Delhi, after his cop- 
quests in the western and central Asia ; and th(.)ugh they were ultimately 
overpowered, they submitted not without cutting down several thousand 
Mahomedans. Babar also had to encounter the resistance of these people in 
the Punjab when he marched at the head of his army against Delhi in 1525. 
The Mughal Emperors had to send repeated expeditions against them owing 
to their turbulent character, which to a certain extent checked their further 
advgwicc. Upon the death of Emperor Aurangzcb in 1707, the civil war of 
succession which ensued, weakened the Empire and reduced it to a tottering 
condition. The Jats were not slow to perceive their opportunity ; they left 
their homes and peaceful occupations to try their capacity for tumult and mis- 
chief. They placed themselves under the head of one Chudanam and erected 
small fortresses, settling themselves there and seizing possession of the 
surrounding land, they tilled the soil, and when urged by necessity scrupled 
not to take to pillage. Such hardy and dauntless robbers they turned 
out to be, that fearlessly on one occasion they entered the cajfital of 
the empire and prodbeded to the very gates of the palace, carrying 
^nd plundering every thing that came in their way. This outrage 
was perpetrated when that nerveless monarch Faruksiyar was on the 
throne gf Delhi .(1713-19), while the reality and the substance of the 
power rested with the two Saiyed brothers Abdulla and Huscin Ali. They 
directed Raja Jaya Sinh II of Jaipur to besiege Jat strongholds and 
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extirpate that turbulent race. Jaya Sinh set out to execute the commands 
of his sovereign, but owing to th^ impregnability of the mud walls, his 
attempts to carry them by storm were frustrated. Shortly afterwards, 
Chudanam, the Jat leader threw his brother Badan Sinh into prison. He 
escaped from the prison, and with a few Jat followers repaired to Jaipur. 
The inevitable consequences of a house divided against itself followed. 
He succeeded in inducin|y Jaya Sinh to march against the Jat fortresses. 
Now a Jat for the first time was arrayed against a brother Jat in a battle, 
Chudanam was defeated and he and his son fled away. The Icadershi]^ of 
the Jats fell on Badan Sinh, who was invested with the new dignity near 
Diggarh, by Jaya Sinh on behalf of the Emperor. 

Badan Sinh had a numerous progeny of whom Suraj Mai, Shubha- 
Ram, Pratap Sinh and Bir Narayan were the best linown. As the Em- 
pire neared its dissolution, Badan Sinh made new.acquisions of several dis- 
tricts. He desired Pratap Sinh to succeed him, but Suraj Mai, the eldest, 
determined to ensure his own succession by any means after his father’s 
death. The first step taken by him was to seize the fortress o*f Bharatpur, 
which was in the possession of a Jat leader named Kaima, and to* set him self 
up there as an independent chief. In 1754, he had to confront the combined 
troops of Qaji-ud-Din, Madhu Sinh of Jaipur, and the Maiuthas in a pitched 
battle, in which though he was vanquished, his enemies purchased the victory 
at a heavy cost. Bo joined as an auxiliary with his 30,000 Jat followers, the 
Maratha banner, when they marched under the command of’Sadashiv 
Bhau to Delhi to secure the Mughal throne. On the field of Panipat, he, 
with several other Maratha leaders, was for sticking to the old fashion, of con- 
' ducting warfare, the congenial guerilla and the cutting off the supply of the 
enemy, enunciated by the over memorable Shivaji, and followed by the. 
ijlustrious Baji Rao Pcjshwa with such conspicuous success. Such a 
dilatory process, however, was too much for the patience of the, haughty Bhau. 
^It was unfortunately very lightly .and thoughtlessly repudiated.' Suraj Mai, 
disoontented with the proposed plan of campaign returned home. The 
Maratlias and the Afghans met on the plain of Panipat on the 7th January 
* 1761; the disastrous battle ended in the defeat aftd the destruction of the 
JMarathas. It is said that two hundred thousand lives .were sacrificed 
on the fatal field. ' 

Taking advantage of the stupour apd exhaustion brought on by the 
. defeat of the Marathas, Suraj Mai took possession of' Agra and placed a 
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^ string Jat garrison there. In 1763 a war broke out the Jat prince, and 
Madhu Sinh of Jaipur, and so sanguinary was the contest that though 
Suraj Mai sustained a nominal defeat, the principal Jaipur Sardars were 
slain, and Madhu*Sinh died four days after, of wounds received on the 
battle-field. Next year he marched against Delhi and lay encamped 
in its vicinity. On one occasion when he was out on a hunting][expedi- 
tion he was beset and slain in the Jungle by a band of Biiluchi horsemen. 

Javahir Sinh succeeded his f{ith(‘r, but was slain in an encoj^inter •with 
the Raja of Jaipur. Ratan Sinh his brother came to the throne#; he was a 
generous but a sini|)le hearted ruler. A Brahmin of Muttra, a . consum- 
mate rogue, tokt him that he was acipaunted with the art^f turning any 
ordinary metal into gold. He had, by deceiving credulous people, 
amassed a lai’ge'foi’tune. Ratan Sinh was inveigled into the snare by his 
artful addn's.s, and jKirmitted the Brahmin to have a fre(5 access to the 
royal coders which werJU) be filled with glittering gold. The furnace was 
prepar<:‘d, but on the day appointed for' the completion of the expirement, 
the cheat, fearing that the king would take his life, i*f he saw through' 
his trick ; summoned him to a private audience and there stabbed him 
with small* knife.. 

After his death, Kesari Sinh, his infant son, was placed on the throne ; 
his uncle Newal Sinh becoming his guardian. Newal Sinh though a man 
of intelligence was physically unable to lead his fiery band against the 
enemies.* Whenever Bharatpur was sacked Newal Sinh shut himself 
up in the fortress of.Dig. He remained in such a constant dread of 
his foes that he invariably resided there till his death by dropsy in 1773. 
The third son of Suraj Mai, Namal Sinh, was appointed guardian of the in- 
fant sovereign ; but his younger •brother Ranjit was a man of great 
ahfibition. He appi'oaclied . Mirza Nazaf Khan, the Mughal Sardar, for 
help, which being granted, he’ obtained possession of the fortn^ss of Agra. 

Sometime after, when Mirza’s presence was required in Rohil Khand, 
Namal Sinh made ^imself bold to march against Delliii Sikandrabad was 
besieged and stormed. But his possession Avas of a short duratio*n only. 
When he was in the act of attacking Hodal, a city 60 miles to the south 
of Dehli, with the disciplined army of Samru, he w^as surprised by Mirz^ 
and Ranjit Sinh ; and so completely were they overpowerd by thc^ surprise 
that they ]eft the scene precipitously. They fled, in the diredtion of 
K^tban and Dig. Their course was followed up by Mii*za, who, was not 
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able to reduce the fortress of Dig. He and Ranjit now resolved to effect 
by stratagem what they could not do by force. They set up a bait to 
attract Namal Sinh in the direction of Barsana. Their plan succeeded and 
Dig fell into their hands. The siege lasted for about a year. When 
Namal, to his great anguish was apprized of the fall of Dig, he was 
completely disheartened. Ranjit followed up his success by taking the 
capital. A^ the conquest was won by the joint exertions of Mirza and 
Ranjit, they wrangled over their prize ; but a compromise was brought about 
by Ranjit s mother, which secured to him the possession of the whole country, 
and to Mirza 700,000 rupees in hard cash. In 1782, the year in which the 
doughty Mirza^ took his final repose, Sindhia oveiian the whole 
territory of the Jats, but on the intercession of the widow of Suraj Mai, 
^eleven Paragana,^ were restored to Ranjit on payment ofteii^lakhs of rupees. 
After the lapse, of a few years thix^e nmx^ Faro g a n were granted in 
Tnam for the services which he rendered to Sindiiias General, Perron, 
though the grant was not confirmed until 400,000 in))ces wci’c paid by Ranjit. 
On the death of Keshari Sinh, Ranjit Sinh became the king of Bharatpur. 

In the opening years of his reign Ranjitsinh proved himsedf to he the’ 
most unscrupulous tyrant. The battle of Laswari, fought between the 
English and Daulat Rao Sindhia on the 1st November 180S, was won by 
Lord Lake mainly owiiigto the assistance which Ranjit Sinh gave him with 
iiis cavalry. ’ The obligation under which the British Government was 
placed by him was discharged by the transfer of five Pa7rig(('naf(ork a pa/}'- 
ment of 700,000 rupees. 

^ The Jats tlius came in connection with .the British power on the 27th 
February 1804 and their independenec was guaranteed to them. They 
were further discharged fj’om the tribute which they had to pay to the 
Marathas, and an uiiderlaking was also given for their ]}rotection against 
foreign aggression. 

The alliance thus •formed was soon brought to a close owing to a 
change of policy on the part of Ranjit Sinh. He w as called upon by the 
English Commander to fui’iiish assistance to him when the war between 
the English and Jasvant Rao Holkar broke out. For somc'time he gave 
vague and evasive answers, but at last he became clear and emphatic in 
his .tone. He did not choose to remain neutral, but actually participated 
in The warfare by joining the army of Holkar, and taking the field 
hii^^ former allies, A battle was fought near Dig on the l‘lth 
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iJovember 1804 which resulted in the defeat and flight of Holkar; some 
of his partizans shutting themselves up in the fortress. Lord Lake at the 
head of the ^ British forces .set out against Dig on the 13th December. 
The * combined troops of Holkar and Ranjit were posted within 
and round the walls, and two strong bastions were built on both * the 
flanks. It took only a few days to effect a bjvach in the walls, and erect 
the two towers. The enemies quitted the fortress by the opening made in 
the wall and the British troops occupied it on the 28th December. The 
triumphant ai’iny then marched against Bharaipnr, th(‘ capital ef the Jat 
Chief. 

The siege of Bharatpiir comnfeiiced on the 7th January 1805. The 
cjrcumv.allation of the city was eight or ten miles, and it was surrounded by ^ 
a strong walk The mud waill was 00 feet broad. It wais erected by the Jats 
in the time of Aurangzob, by Avealth acquinul by their depredation on 
Boongoo, made of mud, behind which was a broad ditch. It was manned 
by a* strong army. Four attem])ts to carry tlic place by storm wore made by 
the besieging army on 0th and 21st January and the 20th and 3 1st February, 
but without any success. The Jat army and the peo])lo fought with singu- 
lar gallantry against the lilnglish. Every Regiment that was sent in the, 
front was warmly receive(l by .showers of massive .stones and boiled oil;, 
the cannons played with deadly effect on the British lunks, and volleys of 
gun fires made a dreadful havoc. The soldiru's tried to .scale the wall by 
means of their bayonets to plant the Briti.sh Flag, but in vain ; they were cut 
down by the Jat gamson. In spite of the dashing valour of the Brutish 
soldiers, it availed them nothing owing to the impregnability of the mtd 
walls. Lord Lake, when he vsaw that it was not possible to reduce the fortifica- 
tions by storming and escalade, determined closely to invest it so as to leave no 
■egress out .of the walls. He kept a vigilant eye on t‘vory opening in 
the wall. Ranjit Sinh was wearied by the dull prolongation of the warfare,, 
mid hi.s ally Holkar had grown a})athetic, lukewarm, and spiritless. 
Ranjit Sinh therefore sent the terms on which he sought peace ; they were 
readily accepted by Lord Lake, because the country, groaning under a 
chronic warfare, was drifting from bad to worse. The treaty was signed 
en the I7th. April 1805. Ranjit Sinh had to pay 20,00,000 rupees 
the expenses of tlie war ; the Pavaefanas given in 1803 by the 
British- Govprnmont were to be returned and the fortress of Dig was 
to continue iu the pos.session of the Briti.sh till Ranjit. Sin Irs good faith wa.s 
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perfectly established. *• The siege ’fiharfl.f.T^nr is said to have cost the 
English the lives of 3,200 men. 

Eanjit Sinh no doubt suffered a great pecuniary loss and the effects of. 
the contest on the State were ruinous; still their reputation, in the native 
states and with the people at large, was considerably heightened, for it was 
the first time when the British arms had received a reverse. 

Eanjit died in 1807, and his son, Randhir Sinh, succeeded him. Though 
this new Chief did much to endanger peace, the British Government, with 
n, truly ‘admirable solicitude for human lives, passed over his fjj-iilts of com- 
mission and omission, and refrained from going to war. At the time 
of the Pindhara war in 1817, Randhir Sinh sent a small army to the assist- 
ance of tha British Government to kike part in the campaign. He died 
on -the -Tth October 1823. He left no son, so his brother, Baldeo Sinh, 
succeeded him, but he too died on the 26th February 1825, -after a short 
rule, of a yeat and a half Balvant Sinh, an infant only six years old, now 
came to the throne. His succjission was recognized by the British Resi- 
dent of Rajputana and Malwa, Sir David Ochterlony ; but in that very 
year it was disputed by his cousin, Durjan Sal, who thi^w the infant 
prince and his mother Mirat Kumvarba, in prison and had his maternal 
uncle, who was the young prince’s guardian, murdered ; he, however, com- 
pleted the atrocity by taking into his possession the fortress of Bharatput. 
He further strengthened his footing by procuring the support of the prince 
of Karauli and of other neighbouring chiefs. When the news reached Sir 
Davic^ he forthwith raised a strong force and ordered it to proceed to 
Blmratpur against Durjan Sal ; but it was soon recalled by Lord Amhei’st, 
the Governor General, who did not think it justifiable to interfere ou so slight 
a ground, in the jnternal politics jof independent native states. Sir David, 
finding himself overruled, resigned his post. Now Bharatpur was a 
scene of profound chaos and disorder ; and the oppression of Durajan Sal 
was met with resistance and revolt everywhere. The Governor General 
saw bis mistake and ordered notifications to be circulated, under the signa- 
ture of the new Resident, Sir Charles Metcalfe, on the 10th November 
,;li825, purporting to emphasize the necessity of relieving the young prince 
^ his confinement, of seizing Durajan Sal and maintaining ppace and order 
ia the country. A force, 25 thousand strong, under the command of Lord 
dombermeer was directed to proceed to Bharatpur. A large army had 
awwembled within the walls of Bharatpur to assist Durj«an Sal. The one cause 
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of his being so eagerly supported was the impression that had prevailed 
among the people by the virtual defeat of Lord Lake in 1805, that there 
was but one stronghold in India, which could withstand British ingenuity 
and British valour, and it was. Bharatpur. Again as Durjan Sal had the 
pluck, to beard the lion, he wiis held up as a patriot, and there was all 
the greater necessity to stick to him so long, as their bodies were animated 
with the breath of life. 

• Lord Combermeer with his army and artiUerya pproached Bharatjpur 
on the 10th December 1825.. 'Cannons began to play on the walls,, but 
no effect coulc] be produced owing to the materuils of which they were 
made. and their width ; at length they succeeded in making a 'breach by 
means of jdynamite, which, involved the loss of many precious lives. The 
charm of impregnability which the castle bore was dispelled, and the English 
arms, which had incurred discredit in 1805, shone all the more triumphantly. 
It is said that the, preparations for the dynamite were commenced on the 
23rd December and lasted till the 16th January. On *the next day 
Bharalpur was' finally taken. 

Durjan Sal now thought of escape and did flee, but he was overtaken 
and captured alive. *He was confined for his crimes and kept as a 
state prisoner at Allahabad under British surveillance. The young prince, 
Balvant Sinh, was again enthroned under the guardianship of his mother and 
the direct supervision of the Political Agent, in 1826. The bastions and the 
walls were left unrepaired and in a dilapidated condition. Mirat Kum- 
varba conducted the administration Very arbitrarily ; when reproved 'by 
the Political Agent, she shut herself up in the palace and locked the gates ; 
she threatened to commit suicide if atiy movement were directed against her. 
She was removed from the administration, and a Council of Regency was 
nominated, and a trusted officer was appointed at the head of each depart- 
ment by the Government. In 1830 the State sustained a heavy loss by the 
death of the Diwan, Jawahir Lai. His death was followed by disorder and 
nfismanagement, which led to the appointment by the Goverijment of 
one Bholanath, a gentleman of great social position and importance as the 
Diwan of Bharatpur. The administration was placed on a better footing. 
In 1835 when Balvant Sinh attained his I7th year, he was invested with 
the fiill powers of an independent sovereign. Thenceforward the Council 
of R^ency was abolished, and the British Contiligent, which was stationed 
there, was withdrawn. 
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The prudence and economy with which Balvant Sinh conducted the 
affairs of the State brought on high encomiums and commendations from the 
Government, which renounced its right to the interest on the amount of 
2,549,000 rupees, to which the debts of the State, incurred for the purposes 
of the former wars, had reached till the end of 1839. He. died in 1853 
in the fullness of his life, at the age of 35. 

Jasvant Sinh, who was in his 17th year, succeeded his hither. During tis 
minority the State was managed by .a Cauricil of live nobles of the State 
under the immediate direction of the Political Agent. He assumed the 
reins in bis own hands in 1869. He was a generous prince, and his muni- 
ficence was evinced by his subscribing ‘2,000 rupees to the Bengal Relief 
.Fund, and making a donation of 5,000 rupees to the Mayo College. 

In 1876, Maharaja Jasvant >Sinh was present at Agra to pay a visit to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who paid return visit to him at his 
own capital. He attended the Imperial assemblage at Delhi and. was then 
made a G. C. S. I. He was invested with that proud title at the Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta on the ]st January 1878. 

In 1882, with, the approval of the British Government, rules were 
introduced in the states of Bharatpur and Alwar to facilitate the arrest and 
surrender of criminals. In 1883 similar agreements, for e^^tradition were 
entered into by the Bharatpur Darbar with the states of Karauli, Dholpur 
and Jaipur. 

In 1879 the Bharatpur Darbar entered into an agreement with the 
British Government for suppressing the* manufacture of salt in the Bha- 
ratpur State,- and the Government of India, in return, compensated the salt 
manufacturers. At the same time all duties on salt, sugar and such other 
produce, except some cesses like octroi, chungi and others, levied on those 
articles imported into towns of more than 5,000 inhabitants were abolished. 

In 1^84 all transit duties, except those on liquor, opium and other 
intoxicating articles, were abolished throughout, the State by the Bharat- 
jpur Darbar. 

In 1885 the Bharatpur State transferred five villages in exchange for 
five of the Alwar State.* 


^ See Alwdr 6tatc. 
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Maharaja Jaswant Sinh died in 1893. He was succeeded by his heir- 
apparent, Ram Sinh, who is the present Maharaja of Bharatpur. He waa 
born on the 2Gth January 1868. 

The Maharaja did not turn out to be a very capable ruler, and in 
1894, on grounds of political expediency he was deprived by the Govern- 
ment of the Supreme Power in the State, and an administrator was 
appointed at its head. Kumar Shri Harbhamji, of Morvi, in Kathiawad, a 
graduate of an Engligh University, was selected for that responsible post. 

Tile Maharaja of Bharatjmr has been granted the right of adoption, 
and is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 

Genealogical Ti-ee. 

BADAN SINH. 

r~ i r I ■ 

Saraj Mai. Shnbhas Ram. Pratap Sinh. Bir Narayan. 


Jawahir Sinh. Katau Sinh. Neval Sinh. Namal Sinh. Ranjit Sinh. 

Keshari Sinh. 1 


Randhir Sinh. 

I 

Balwant Sinh. 

I 

Jaswant Sinh. 

I 

Ram Sinh. 

( The Present Maharaja. ) 

Residence. —Bharatpur, Kajputana; Western India. 
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BIKANER. 

Area. — 22,340 sq. miles. Populatioji. — 831,943. 

Revenue. — 1,700,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north-west by Babawalpur, a Mahomedan 
State; on the north-east by the British Districts of Sin^^a and Ifissar in the 
Punjab; o]i the east by Jaipur; on the south and south-west by Jodhpur 
and Jaisalnier. 

The rulers of Bikaner arc Rajputs of tlie Rathod race, and are 
descended from the oi'iginal stock of the House of Marwad. Wlien 
Mandor was the capital of Marwad, Bika, the sixth son ofjodha, the 
then monarch of Marwad, accjuired fresh regions, av hi ch were named, 
after him, Bikaner and ho there established a separate kingdom. Bika 
was a brave and Aviso ruler. When he was yet a uku'c cadet at Mandor, 
it struck him that born as he was of a llajputaviii it did not behove 
him to remain })ent up in his house. In 1459, Bika lett his paternal estate 
in coinpany Avith his uncle, Kaiulal, an(l 300 Rajputs in. search of some 
fresh adAX'iiture. In the noi*th they met with a strong opposition fi’uin the 
Sanklas of Janglii whom tiny d(‘stroy(Ml with conspicuous bravery. Ho 
then married the daiighter of the Bhati Raja of Pngal, and with his aid built 
a castle named Koranidesar. By degrees he establislu'd his su])i'(unacy over 
the Jats and other neighbouring tribes, and became the lord of a new prin- 
cipality, consisting of 9 Paraganai^, comprising 2,070 villages. These rival 
tribes wore mainly pastoral, rearing cattle in hu'ge hordes. At tlie time 
of yielding their supremacy to Bika they exacted fi'om him the following 
conditions. ‘ lirstly, he was to make common cause with tliem against the 
Johyas and other tribes, with whom they were then at vai’iance ; secondly, he 
was to guard the western ti'ontier against the inroads of the Bhatis ; thi.rdly, 
he was to hold the rights and privileges of the community inviolable. ’ They 
on their part, assigned to Bika and his descendants a hearth-tax of one 
rupee on each house, and a land tax of two rupees on each hundred 
highas of cultivated land. Such, were the terms of the mutual compact. 
They theti acknowledged his sway, ai^d Bika was subsequently enthroned 
at Koramdesar. 

After Kis accession, the enemies of his subject tribes, the Johyas, were 
a.ttacked and defeated. Then the Bhatis weVe a.s.sailed and their province, 
Bhagore, was wrested from them. It was in this district .that Bika 
founded the city of Bikaner, in the year 1489, thirty years after* his 
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departure from his paternal roof at Mandor. Six years later he expired 
ill 1495. 

At the time of his death, Bika hrtfl two sons, Niinkaran and Gursi, of 
whom the former .siiceeedod him to the throne, whereas the latter obtained 
the estates of Gur.sisir and Ursisir. Niinkaran ('x tended liis dominions by 
making fresli conquests over the Bbatis of Jaisaliner. He had four son«, 
the eldest of whom liad, during his fathej-’s life-time, resigruid his right of 
sucoessioii in favour of his brothoi*, lie having obtained a se])arate and 
independent a])[)anage. Thus after the di'ath of Niinkaran, liis second son, 
JetSinh ascended the throne. 

Jet Sinh further exteinh'd the bouiiflaries of the State by fresh con- 
quests. He was siiceoeded by his son, Kalyan Sinh. Kalyan Sinh and his 
son, liaya Sinh, were known for their great valour. Th(‘ illustrious Akbar 
married the daiigditm’ of this monarch. Prince Raya Sing was raised to the 
position of a cavalier at Delhi by the Emperor. In 1 5 (il , Emperor Akbar 
seized from Raja Maldeo of Alarwad the (‘states «/f Malkot or Mairtia 
and Nagore, wliich he gave to Raya Sinh. Thenceforward tho State 
of Bikaiuu’ became inde[)endent of Marwad. The Emperor gave him 
a FiniKin by 'which he was released from fealty to Jodhpur. Raya Sinh 
marchc'd against tlie (rij)ital of Marwad at the head of his troops. Maldeo 
and his sons opposiai him, liut being unable to ivsist his powerful assault, 
they shut themselves up in their castle. When that too was besieged, 
the sons of Mald(*o placed their arms at the feet of the Emperor in token 
of unqualified submission, Akbar then ordered Raya Sinh to raise the siege 
and restore to the Maharaja the disti’icts which were wrested from him. 

ill 1572 Akbar ordered Raya Sinh of Bikaner and Bhagwan Das of 
Jaipur to proceed to Gujarat to put down a revolt, which had recently 
broken out in that province. Both the lieutenants of the Emperor hastily 
marched towards Gujarat, but before they reached Ahmedabad, the Emperor 
in person came to the scene of action with his select guards. On one side 
the rebel army was lieaded by Mahmud Husain Mirza and others ; on the 
other hand the Imperial army was under the command of RayJ Sinh and 
Bhagwan Das. The armies came to close quarters on the other side of the 
Sabarmati. The rebel army fought with desperate valour, but could not 
hold out long against the ’well disciplined troops of the Mughal Emperor. 
The leader of the rebels fled from the field, but being hotly pumued by a 
Mughal horseman, Gada Ali, was taken prisoner. The Emperor placed him 
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under the charge of Raya Sinh. In this battle 2,000 rebels lost their lives. 
The Rajputs under Raya Sinh killed the Mirza witht heir lances and forward- 
ed his head to Agra suspended on the gates and exhibited to the public 
gaze. Upon the death of Rvaja Kalyan Sinh in 1573 Prince Raya Sinh ascend- 
ed the throne. He, as the Raja of Bikaner, continued to maintain the same 
friendly relations with the Emperor, as he had done in his capacity of the 
heir-apparent. Ho gave his daughter in marriage to Prince Selim. The 
Emperor recognized him as the Raja of Bikaner, gave him the command of 
four thousand horse; and entrusted him with the government of Hissar. 
He reduced Bhatnair and extirpated his inveterate foes. 

In all the wars undertaken by Akbar, Raja Ra}'a Sinh led his gallant 
band of Rajputs in support of the Imperial cause. At tlie Royal Court his 
reputation stood as high as that of Man Sinh of Jaipur. He rendered 
valuable services to the Mughal Sovereign by the conquest of Cujarat from 
Mujaffar III. Again, in 1595, during the invasion of Ahmedriagar, he 
won great distinction by slaying the govei'nor of that place. Col Tod in 
his account of Mewad writes: — “ Rana Prata]) demanded of Akbar, by a 
letter, a mitigation of hardships in a moment of excitement. Akbar had 
it read in the full court in pre.sence of other Raj])ut pilnces. At this time 
Prithuraj, the younger brother of Raya Sinh, the prince of Bikaner, was 
present at the court. He told the Emperor it was a foigery (mark the 
warmth of nature of the Rajputs, though under submission), ‘ I know him 
well,' said he, ' for your crown he would not submit to your terms 
He requested and obtained permission to transmit by his courier, a letter 
to Pratap to ascertain the fact of his submission. ‘ The days of Rajput 
chivalry must be deemed to have gone for ever, if Pratap submits. It is 
no wonder that a Rajput is beset with adversity ; for this ho was born. The 
hopes of the Hindu rest on the Hindu ; yet the Rana forsakes them. But 
for Pratap, all would be placed on the same level by Akbar ; for our chiefs 
have lost their valour, and our females their honour. Akbar is the broker in 
the market of our race; all he has purchased but the son of Oodoh; he is 
•beyond Ijis price. What true Rajput would part with honour for nine days.”^ 
^^yet how many have bartered it away ? Will Chitod come to 

• A feutival erpecially inetiiuted by Akabar was held on the ninth day of eanh month ; 
the fair was held in the courtyard of the palace. The Emperor assembled his Court and the 
Queen also bad her Court. The merchants’ wives exposed the manufactures of every clime, 
ard the ladies of the Court were the purchasers, ^kbar also went there in the disguise of ft 
female, and heard what was said of the resources and strength of the Empire. On these day®. 
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this market, when all have disposed of the chief article of the Khetri ? 
Despair has driven many to this mart to witness their dishonour; 
will the descendant of Hamir come to witness such inhimy ? This broker 
in the market of men will one day be overreached, he cannot live for ever ; 
then will our race come to Pratap. To him all look for its preservation, that 
its purity may again become resplendent.” This effusion of patriotic feel- 
ings moved the Ranas drooping spiiits, and he gave up the idea of submit- 
ting himself to the Empero]*. Afterwards he was molested by the Royal 
troops, but in the end God helped him in maintaining his firm and 
noble resolve inviolate to the last day of his life. 

Raja Raya Sinh expired in 1082, and his son, Prince Karan, succeeded 
him to the throne. It was during his rcfjime that in 1058 the fratricidal 
wars broke out between the sons of Shah Jehan for succession to the 
Imperial Masnad. Karan ('spoused the (^ause of the rightful claimant, Dara, 
but their combined armies were scattered by tlm wily Aumngzeb, who 
seized the diadem for himself. The Empiu’or, in oiTler to wreak a dire 
vengeance ujion the confederates of his foe, sent a lai’ge army under an 
IJmrah against Bikaiu'r but th(^ ex])(M]ition provi'd disastrious and futile. 
All the machinations of the IJmrah and his schemes for reducing Bikaner 
were fi’ustratc'd by the valour of Raja Karan. That Chief ex])ired in 1074* 
afttu' a long and brilliant career. 

Ujion the death of Raja Karan, his son, AnopSinh, came to the throne. 
In the conquest of Bijapiir and Aurangabad the assistance rendered by 
him to the .Emperor was regally substantial. When Raja Jaswant Sinh of 
Marwad was ordered to Kabul Raja Anop vSinh accompanied him thither, 
with his 5,000 horse, but he was soon obliged to return to his province. 
Emperor Aurangzeb rewarded his services by a grant of the stronghold 
of Ad(mi and its neighbouring territory, but he was afterwards deprived 
of all these possessions. 

In 1709, Anop Sinh died, and was succeeded by his son,Sarup Sinh. He 
organized a systematic opposition against the Imperial throne, for the 

<he Uajpufc lionour was bartered and many of the noblest race were dishonenred, Tho wife 
of the chivalrous Prathuraj was a rTiucess of Mewad, and when onca she was waylaid by 
Akbar, she drew a poniard from her corset and held it to bis breast; she only spared him on liia 
taking ihe oath of putting a stop to such fairs in. which the modesty of her ruco was at 
stake. • 

(Vi/ie Ted’s Annals of Ilnjasthan Vol. 1 pp. 2S9 CO.) 
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purpose of recovering the stronghold of Adoni and its dependencies, wliieh 
were resutned by Aurangzeb. In the struggle, however, he perished. The 
next two successors to the gadi were Jan Sinh and Jorawar Sinh. Nothing 
noteworthy is recorded to have occurred during their regime. In 1746 
when Jorawar Sinh died, (hij Sinh ascended the throne. He was during his 
whole life engaged in the Ijorder strife with the Bhati chief of Jaisalmer 
and the Khan of Bahawalpur, from whom he succeeded in taking several out- 
posts on the frontier. This prince is also known in the annals avS the 
progenitor of numerous offspring. With the exception of six sons the 
remaining 55 children were born of concul)ines. 

Kaj Sinh succeeded Ids father in 1787. He enjoyed the regal dignity 
for thirteen days, when he was killed ‘by a doze of ])ois()n. The hand which 
prepared the fatal-cup was that of the mother of prince Sin’at Sinh, the fifth 
son of the late Raja. Raj Sinh left behind him two sons, Pratap Sinh and 
Jaya Sinh, who were both of very tender age at the time of their father s de- 
mise. At first Surat Sinh acted as Prince Regent for the young Pratap Sinh. 
He had however two elder brothers, Sartan Sinh and Ajit Sinh, whom he 
dismissed from Bikaner. For eighteen months, In^ tiied to win over the 
aristocracy to his side by moans of large gifts, but the faithful vasstils saw 
through his scheme, and remaining firm, they made a common cause with 
the rightful heir and offered the- usur})er a strong opposition. In the en- 
counter the nobles were defeated. Of the two royal infants, one was removed 
by death, while the c/ther was kept secure under the charge of Surat’s 
^sister, a woman of extraordinary virtue and valour. Slie was married against 
her will to a man whom she dete.sted, and was sent away from Bikaner with 
her husband. Taking the child under his care, Surat with his own hand 
strangled the innocent babe. Tluis wading througli blood, Surat Sinh made 
his way to the g((di of Bikaner. 

The elder biothors of Siiiat Sinh enlisting on their behalf the sym- 
pathy of other chiefs, collected a large army, and marched against Bikaner, 
but' they were routed by tlie strong army of Surat Sinh. F]-om 
1801 he*began to rule indisputably and without interruption. In his time 
the war of succession broke out in Marwad, in whicli he took the side of 
Dhokal Sinh.. To avenge this, Raja Mohan Sinh of Marwad harried his 
kingdom by a scries of as.saults. They proved highly injurious to a country, 
to which nature had denieil all her rich and fruitful bounties. Nearly 
five years’ revenues were taken up by these .sanguinary vvaj’s. The invasion 
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of Bikaner by the army of Marwad, under the command of Iridu Raj, led to 
several encounters, destructive of valuable life and property, when at last 
the Maharaja was prevailed upon to withdraw his forces upon the 
cession of one village and the payment of 200,000 rupees in cash. The 
treasury of Bikaner was drained to its bett(nn, to replenish which 
he had to take recourse to (jxtortinii from his subjects. In 1816, 
during the Pindhari war, he co-operated with th(‘ British Govern- 
ment. On 18tli March 1818, a treaty was concluded between the. 
Raja of Bikaner and the British Government, by virtue of which 
the State of Bikaner ])assed under the British ])rotecti(>n. It was agreed 
upon between both the ])arties that tin; Raja should desist from ])lundering 
the neighbouring districts ; tliat he should coni])ensate his maghbours for 
the loss of propiTty caused by these plundei's on tlie borders; that he 
should, when retpiired, furnish troops to the British Govornment ; and that 
he should defrny tlie expeiis(‘s of the troops, lent by the Government for 
the defence of the State. Whcui tlie Bikaner territory Avas invested:] by 
gangs l)ifvdifti the British Grovernment s(*nt a battalion in 1819, for 
the piirpose of extirpating those lawless marauders. 

Surat Sinh died in 1828. He was succecKh'd t»:) the throne by his son, 
Ratan Sinh. During his mjune his subjects, dwelling on the borders of 
.laisalmer, carried on extensive plunders within the domains of the neigh- 
bouring chief. He marched at the head of his army as hxr as the gates of 
the capital of Jaisalmer. The king rushed out with his troops to give him 
a battle. Jaipur had esjxjused the causii of Bikaner, and Marwad that of* 
Jaisalmer. I.^hus the four important states of Rajputana were marshalled 
against one another ; the b(‘st Rajput blood was on the point of being shed, 
and a large portion of Rajputana on the very verge of ruin and desolation. 
But before the catastrophe was completed, their disj)utes were referred to 
the arbitration of Rana Jaswant Sinli of Mewad, through the friendly media- 
tion of the British Government. The award of the umpire was that both 
parties should make good the losses sustained by each side. Thus the 
matter was settled to the satisfaction of all. The State of Bikaner* was, for 
a long time past, seriously cripj)led by the risings of its feudatory chief- 
tains, but the Raja, instead of redressing their grievances, behaved towards 
them in a manner calculated to widen the breach. The whole case was 
placed befor^j the British Resident at Delhi, in 1830, for his decision. He 
^as prepared to interfere, and even to employ the military if necessary, 
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but the Governor General specially warned him against lending such military 
assistance to one })arty against the other in such petty differences, arising 
in the internal economy of the Native States. When such was the in- 
ternal condition of the State, its external relations were far from satis- 
factory. Jaisalmer had not yet ceased to give her constant trouble. At 
length, in 1835, an English officer was appointed to bring about an amicable 
settlement between the two contending States. TJirough the tact and 
judgment of this officer their hostile feelings gave way to friendly rela- 
tions. The Raja, thus relieved from anxiety and troubles in connection 
with Jaisalmer, then began to encroach upon the borders of the district of 
Hissar, in the Panjab. Though re})eatedly warnc'd, he persisted in his 
aggressive policy. The Government were then com})elIcd to take recourse 
to severe and extreme mmisures. 

In 1852 Rataii Sinh died. Sardar Sinh next ascended th(‘ throne. 
During the Indian Mutiny, 1857, Raja Sardar Sinli encountered the muti- 
neers in the districts of Hansi and Hissar, and disperstid them ; he further 
took several Europeans under his protection, and treated them with symj)a- 
thetic kindness. The British Government rewarded this loyalty to the 
British Crown, with the grant of forty one villages in the district of Sirsa. 
Though he saw the British authority asserting its supremacy everywhere, 
he did not terminate his border warfare with the adjoining states ; and so 
far did he once penetrate into the very heart of Marwad that the British 
‘Government had to use pressure in -restraining his ambition (ISCl.) The 
Raja was reminded of the stijnilations of the original treaty, he had entered 
into with the English. Again the tyranny of the Raja on the ryots, residing 
in the forty one villages ceded to him, was so great that it drew the 
attention of the Government, and an inquiry was ordered to be instituted 
in 1867. It was conducted by the Commissioner of Hissar, and during the 
course of the inquiry it was proved that the same villages which, in 1861, 
had yielded a revenue of 90,000 rupees yielded within six years 200,000 
rupees the increase being evidently caused by the rapacity and extortion of 
the revenue officers. The final resolution of the Government of India in 
this matter was that the same system of raising the income, as was in 
practice when the villages were under British management, should be 
.^served by the Raja, and that able and upright officers should employed 
in the collection of the revenue. 
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Maharglja Sardai* Sinh died in the month, of May 1872, and v/ajif 
aicceeded by Dungar Sinh. One single act on the part of the new 
Maharaja drew upon hitn the displeasure of the greater portion of the 
Rajasthan. Bahadur Sinh, a feudatory vassal of the Court of Bikaner, had 
in his possession 210 villages, the principal of which was Bidasir. According 
to Colonel Tod, Bida, and Bika were the sons of Kao Jodha of Marwad Bida 
left Mandor and founded a new chiefdom, whicli was named after him 
Bidasir. The chief of Bidasir agreed with Raja Ratan Sinh ( 1858 1852 ) 
of Bikaner to pay him annually 50 thousand rupees in lieu of personal 
service. Maharaja Sardar Hinli ( 1852-1872 )> however, demanded, in 
1869-80, sixty thousand, whicli amount was raised by Dungar Sinh to 87 
thousand rupees. For this Bahadur and some other chiefs were kept under 
close .surveillance at Bikaner, with the objec' of compeliing them to affix 
their signatures to a new deed. But when these chiefs swerved 
not an iricli from the bo^d .stand they bad taken, an army was 
«eiit against Bidasir with |)ereTnptory orders to blow up the castle. 
His personal property was seized ; he was deposed and thrown into 
the prison at Devali. The chieftain submitted a memorial to the 
Agent, wlio declined to intmdere. The cause of the Thaknr s captivity 
.is not still known. In 1883, however, a question w'as put in the House of 
Lords by Lord Vivian to the effect whether a revolt had broken out at 
Bfkaner against the Raja ;’to which Jx)rd Kimberhw, the Secretary of State 
for India, replied, without any information, that it had. Really the matter 
stood thus : — tlicre was in fhet ncitlier a revolt nor a rebellion. When 
the Agent supported the Raja, the -chief hn't the country and repaired to 
dodhpur; Bidasir was then placed under British manogomeut. Bahadur 
was recalled from Jodhpur, and sentimced t<) two years’ irn|>risonment. 
The British management of Bidasir lastrrl for two year.s, when the son of 
the chief was recognised a.s the rightful owner. The matter was broughl 
to the attention of Hi.s Excellency the Governor (umeral in Coiuicil, but 
the result is not definitely known. 

In 1888 the Bikaner Durbar entered into an Agreement with the 
British Government for the construction of a Railway from Jodhpur, to 
Bikaner. All the ca)»ital reqtUrcd for the Work wa.s to be j>rovidcd jointly 
the Bikaner and the Jodhpur Durbars. On the 9th ])ceember 1891 
the entire line was opened to public traffic. 

In 1887 Maharaja Dungar Sinh breathed his last. Hc.liad no 
issue, but had previomsly adopted Ganga Sinh, his only brother, Ganga 
39 
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Sihh was seven years old when bis elder brother died. The British 
Government confirmed the adoption, and during the minority of the young 
Maharaja the State is administered by a Council of Regency, presided over 
by the Political Agent, The young Maharaja is receiving his education 
at the Mayo College, Ajmere. He has judicial powers of life and death 
and is entitled to a salute of. 17 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Bika. 


Nunkarau. 

1 

Garsi. 

1 

Unknown. 

1 

Jet Sinh. 

Two others. 

' - . ^ i .. 

Kalyan Sinh. Seoji. 

] 

'1 

1 

Aish Pal. 

1 

Raya Sinh, 

. . 1 . . 
Ram Sinh. 

1 

Prathu Raj. 


Karan. 


Padain Sinh. Keshari Sirih. Mohan Sinh. Anop Sinh. 


Sarup Sinh, Sajan Sinh, 

‘ I 

d ora war Sinh. 

I 

Gaj Sinh, 

\ ^ 

Chhatra Sinh. llaj Sinh. Sartan Sinh. Ajab Sinh. Surat Sinh. Shyam Sinh. 


Pratap Sinh. Java Sinh. 


Haian Sinh. 

I 

Sardar Sinh. 

... , i . 

Dungar Sinh. Ganga Sinh. * ^ 

( The present Maharaja. ) 
Residence. -Bikaner, Rajputana ; Western India. 
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BUISDI. 

Area. — 2,300 sq. miles. Population. — 295,675. 

Revenue.— 800,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north hy the States of Jaipur and 
Tonk, on the east and south by Kotah, and on the west by Udaipur. 

The Maharao Raja of Bundi is a Chauhan Rajput of the Hada family. 
Rao Deva was the original founder of this chiefdorn. A bardic legend is 
current that Vashishtha Muni produced from the sacrificial pond on 
Mount Abu four^brave Rajputs, representing the four principal tribes — the 
Parinar, the Solanki, the Padihar and the Chauhan. The descendants of 
these four men spread themselves far and wide over the country, and be- 
came the founders of thirty-six divisions and sub-divisions. Tin* Chauhan 
hero, generated by the sage on Mount Abu, was (Alua-wise known by the 
name of Anhal. From this Anhui may be traced the descent of the Hada 
family. Of the several legends relating to this* family, one says that in the 
line of Anhal, several degrees removiHl from him, there HourLshed one chieC 
named Ishtapal in 1025. In a deadly feud with the Mussalmans, Lshtapal was 
mortally wounded, and all the bones of his body were smashed to pieces. The 
tutelary Goddess of the family ran to the rescue, and, arriving on the spot, 
collected together the/ scatteixal pit‘ces of Ishtapabs boni?s. Muttering 
some mystic incantation, she poured a Inuulful of water over the heap of bones, 
and there stood forth Ishtapal in flesh and blood again. To commemorate this 
note-worthy event his descAmdants assuiiual the cognonien of Hadas(Hada = 
U>ne ). Ishlia})al was tkeii ndgning at Asir, and Rao Deva, the founder of 
Bimdi,. flourished in thus renowned family. AH the chiefs, who ruled at 
Asir after the- death of Islitapal, but Ijefore the acev'ssion of Deva, foil while 
fighting with the Mahomedans. These vanqnislied chiefs with their 
lollowei-s used in times of |listre.s.s to seek siieUer in ths; ueiglibf^i’ing terri- 
tories of Mewad. In 1342, Rao Deva attaeked the Meerm<^ — a preda- 
tory tribe — who lay armed near the valley of Bundi, and reducing their 
strong-hold, established a city on the- spot and’ remored his seat of govern- 
ment thiither from. Asir. This new ^qu’tal recelvetl the name of Bundi., 

In the- beginning of the 14th eenturv of the Christian ora, Alla-ud- 
Ilin Khilji,. one of the most i)owei‘fuI Miis.salman Emperors of Delhi, led his 
inmimerabIe*host iigainst Chitod, and vanquisliing its heroic defeuder3>, 
iiackod the city. 
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The Rana of Mewad was crest-fallen, and taking advantage of the situa- 
tion, Deva subjugated a portion o‘f the neighbouring territories, and 
strengthened his own domains, Bundi became from that date independent 
of Mewad. 

No authentic history has conic down to us for a period of nearly 200 
years that elapsed betv/een the demise of Rao Deva and* the installation 
of Rao Suraj Mai alias Surjan. This much however is known that during 
that period there reigned at Bundi two powerful Chiefs, Rao Hamu and 
liao Naran Das. 

Of these Hamu fiourished in the latter part of the 14th century. 
The disagreement between the Chief of Bundi and the Rana of Mewad 
assuming a formidable aspect, the Rana sued for conciliation, and Hamu 
was sagacious enough to own the supremacy of the Mewad sovereign. Not 
agreeing, however, like tlu^ other Patawat chiefs, to servo the Rana at his 
court, the latter led a powerful army against Bundi. AVhile the Rana lay 
encamped in the vicinity of Bundi, Hamu with his valiant band of 500 
horsemen made a sudden 'onslaught on the Mewad troops, and dispersed 
dhem in a moment like chaff before wind. The Rana grow more furion^ 
than ever and vowed vengeance against Bundi. He refused to take food 
unless the proud Hada lay prostratt^ at his feet, praying for mere}'. The 
Patawat chiefs of Mewad, convinced a^3 they were of the futility of such a 
vow against the indomitable courage of tlie Hada Cliiof and his gallant 
band, who, they knew, would not budge an inch, even though the ground 
under them might give way, determined upon devising some scheme to 
get over the difficulty. At last they hit upon a childish plan of raising a 
mud fortification near ]\lewad and naming it Bundi. This being done, the 
plefige taken by the Rana, it was said, would be fulfilled. In pursuance of 
their scheme they raised a mimic fort and called it Bundi. A band of Hadas, 
under the leadmship of Kuinljho, was serving in the Mewad troops. When 
they came to know of tJiis trick, they grow wild at the veiy idea of the 
Mewadis conquering even that pscudo-Bundi un'diT their eyes,, and they 
forthwith proceodcKl to the dofence of that newly erected fortr('s.s, to avert 
any possible infamy that' miglit thereby be attached to the name of tliebrav(i 
Hadas, Under the command of Kumbho, tho.so gallant .scions of the Hada 
race fell . furiously upon the Mewadis, but what could a handtul 
men do agairi.st such fearful odds? Kumbho and his folio wens were 
all cut down, <aiid the so-called Bundi stormed. The Rana? Wcus so ini- 
^omselyiploascd with the valour and patriotisin of these bravo Hstdas that 
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kie gave up for over tl)e idea of subjugating'tlie real Bnndi. Whore have 
,/gpne those bravo Rajputs, who would sacrifice their lives on the sacred altar 
of patriotism and love for their dear mother-land ? 

Rana Raya Mai reigned at Chitod from 1474 to 1509. 
Bundi was during that under tlic sway of Rao Naran Das, who 

was fourth in descent from Hanui Hada. During the two centuries that 
elapsed botwocn thc^ first establishment of Bundi and the accession 
of JS^aran Das tlno confederacy of Iladavati enjoyed independence, 
though its rulers olten accorded personal homage to the potentates of 
Mewad and acknowliMlgcd tlu'.ir supremacy. The Hada Ohi(‘f was at 
'limes required to learl his troops in support of the Rana against his foes. 
During Raya Mai s re(/ime the Pathans of Mandu in Malwa invaded 
the stronghold of Ohitod. Rao Naran Das was summoned, with his 
retinue, to march on to Chitod and deliver it from the besiegers. Of Rao 
’ Naran Das it has well been said, tluitheand danger were ‘brotliers, whelped 
the same day, and he the elder.’ On Ids way to Chitod with his gallant band 
<of 5Q0 horsemten, ho halted at a place in the Rana’s territories and pitched 
bis camp on the bank of a pond The Rao was in the habit of taking 
‘enorruious doses of opium, and it is recorded of him that he could take at one 
time ‘the weight eff^even pice.’ Aftru' taking his usual dose that day the 
Rao was enjoying his mid-day siesta under the shade of a huge tree, when a 
woman from the neighbonrlng village came to the pond to fetch water. On 
learning that tlie man., who was sleeping ‘ with his mouth wide open, into 
which the* flies had unmolested ingress’, was none else than the great Rao of 
Bundi, procficding to deliver of Chitod, she jeeringly observed ‘ If he gets 
no other aid than kis, alas for my prince ’! The Rao liad sharp ears, and 
instantly springing from liis couch, he went to that woman and roared out, 

‘ What is it that you say, you wretch ’? The woman carried an iron crow- 
bar in her hand, and snatching that off, the Rao placed it round her neck 
^nd twisted i1* with such niicommon strength th:it the ends met, and it be- 
came a collar round the poor woman’s neck. The miserable victim of his 
rage implored him to take it 'off, but the Rao said, ‘ Wear this* garland 
for mo until I r<*turii from aiding the Rana, unless in the interval you find 
some one strong enough to unbind it.’ Rao Naran Das reached Chitod and 
wiade a sudden onslaught on the enemy’s troops. Confusion and panic 
seized the Miis.salmans who fled in all directions. The Rao- with flying 
colours repitired to the citadel, and paid his homage to the scion of the Si- 
^iodiya house, ' The Rana wuh o^^erpo^vere(l with gi’atitude and offered the 
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hand of his iiioce to the valia/it Knight, and the ‘nuptials of the Hada and 
Ketu were celebrated with pomp.’ On his way back to Bnndi the Rao 
halted at the sained village, where he had garlanded the woman with an 
iron crow-bar, and calling her to his presence, delivered her from that 
miserable predicament. After his return to Buridi his opium dose.s were 
augmented to such an extent that on one occasion the Rao in his slumber 
* scratched his lady instead of hinrself, and with such severity that he 
marred the beauty of the Me wadi.’ In the morning when he perceived 
the fearful injury received by the Rani, he grew })eniterjt and swore 
never to take opium. 1'he noble qiioen, though much aggrieved, assailed 
not her lord with reproach, ])ut entreated him with folded arms to give- 
lip the nasty habit that had worked the ruin of the brave sons of Ind ! 
From that day he consigned the opium-box to her keeping and thus gained 
a complete victory over himself. 

Suraj Mai, also naimMl Surjan, ascended the Buudi throne in 1533.' 
He was perhaps the immediate successor of Naran I>as, though some 
chroniclers intei‘])os.e ladaveen ilnun a couple of insignificant rulers. The 
brave Rana Ratna of Me\\ad came to he at (lagg<u*.s drawn with the Rao, 
and in a terrible light betweam the lord and the vassal, the former was slain 
( 1535 ). Samat 8inh, a near relation of the Rao, was a brave and 
daring warrior. It was through him that the Rao obtained possession of 
the celebrated fortress of Rarithambhor. 

This fortification was so advantageously situated that the Grand 
Mughal Emperor, Akbar, yearnwl to possess it himself and besieged it on ail 
sides. He lay encamped under its impregnabl(‘ walls for several moritlis, in the 
vain hope of taking it by storm. The Mughal arms had airc'ady made a havoc 
in the Rajasthan, and so fir-famed a citadel as even Chi tod had yiiiided 
their force, yet were they impotent against the walls of Ranthanibhor. in 15d0 
Akbar sent a powerful army agaiiist Ranthamblioi* under the command ol 
Habib Ali. He inve.sted it on all side.s, but tife attempt • proved futile 
against the valour of the hardy Hadas and thi? naturally strong situation 
of the fortress. Habib Ali tluTCMipon retired to the capital after pliindei'ing 
the sun'ounding regions. Rao Su?-aj Mai won a name for himself amongst 
the Rajput Chiefs of the age by liis gallant defence of Ranthambhor. Akbar 
was burning with a desire of obtaining access to th(‘ castle and a look 
into its interior. He prevailed upon Raja Man of Jaipur to seek audicmc^e 
with the Ra;f), and that being granted, the Grand Monarch accompanied his 
vassal in the guise of his macc-bearer. The Emperor could- not long 
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preserve his incognito, and being recognised as the Sovereign of Delhi, he 
was treated with all the consideration due to his high rank and position. 
Akbar proffered him a large reward f(jr the. surrender of Ranthambhor, and 
an agi’eement was passed in lo69 between the Mughal Sovereign and 
the Rao of Biindi to the following effect 

( 1. ) That the Rao of Bundi should be exempted from the <Iegrading 
custom of marrying his daughter to a Mahomedan Sovereign. 

( 2. ) That during the interview l)etweon the Rao and the Emperor, 
the latter should do away with the striet observance of any formality that 
was derogatory to the dignity of thc^ Rao. 

( 3. ) That the Rao and his attendants should liave the privilege of 
entering the hall of audience completed armed. 

( 4. ) That tlio Em))eror should r(‘sj)e(!t the tem]>Ies and other sacred 
edifices within the Ro(y’s dominions. 

( 5. ) That the principality of Bundi sliould on no aeeo\int be placed 
under the command of any other Hindu Ic'ader. 

( 6. ) That their liors(‘s should not he branded with the royal mark.^ 

( 7. ) That they should be allowed to beat their kettle-drums within 
the walls of the Tm]tei-ial Cajiiral as far as the Lai Oaie. 

( 8. ) ThabB\nidi should be to the Hadas whut Delhi or Agra was to 
the Mughal Emperors. 

( 9. ) That the Rao, Siiraj Mai, should be assignevl residence at the 
sacred cit}^ of Benares ( Kashi ) together with the much cherished right 
of sanctuary. 

( 10. ) That the Emperor shouKl hand over to t he Rao the Government 
of 52 districts ‘ whose revenues were to lx? a])propriated without enquiry 
on furnishing the customary contingent.’ 

With such a templ ing bribe and tlie full aecept-aneo of all the terms 
hy the Emperor, the Rao cannot he blanuMl for having surrendei*ed the 
castle of Ranthambhor to the Emperor Akbar. From that date the Bundi 
Chief flung off even the nominal ullegiaiice he owed to the Rana of Me wad. 
Notwithstanding tlie mauitbld advantages that Bundi reaped by thus 
delivering over Ranthambhor to the Great Mughal potentate, the Rajputs, 
'''"ho had the bleed of true Kshatriyas running in their veins, did not look 
l^pon this act with approbation. The brave Sariiat Sinh, who was instru- 


This lirand was a flowcT on (ho forolioad. 
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mental in obtaining pohsession of that famous citadel for his ktnsmain-the 
Bao, felt highly offended ^nd is said to have killed himself in a fit of in- 
dignant wrath, 

Rana Pratap of Mewad had excommunicated the Chiefs of Jaipur^ 
Marwad, Bikaner and otlier states, on the ground of defilement caused by 
giving their daughters in marriage to the Members of the Mughal Royal 
house-hold, but the Rao of Buudi, who had not resorted to such a degrading 
course always remained an adherent of tlie Raiia. Suraj Mai was in his 
later days granted the Pu raijivnas ( districts ) of Bena)*es and Chunar in 
recognition of the valuable military services rendered to the Mughal cause. 
The aged Rao spent the last days of his life at Benares in meditation and 
devoted worship of the deity. He spent large sums of money in erecting works 
of charity and public iisofidiiess. Under his auspices were constructed 84 
temples and edifices for the accommodation of pilgrims, and twenty bathing 
Ghats were also erected on the sacred river Ganges. It was at Kashi (Benares) 
that he breathed Ins last, and according to Hindu notions, obtained Salvation 
and final* beatitude. 

Rao Suraj Mai was succeeded by bis eldest son, Bhoj Raj. He was as 
brsive as his wortliy father. He and his brother were attached to a select 
body of troops, despached by Akbar, for the reduction of Gujarat. The Hada 
brothers, exhibited during tlie campaign, extraordinary valour and in one 
of the encounters the Rao with his own hand slew the leader of the enemy. 
The Rao remained by the side of the Emperor till his death in 1605. Rao 
Bhoj^ afterwards retired to liis capital, whore he, too, expired after a 
few" days. 

Bhoj left behind him three sons, Rao Ratan, Harde Narayan and Ke- 
shaV Das, of whom the eldest, Ratan, ascended tlie gadi. When Shah Jehan 
raised the standard of revolt against hi.s father, Jehangir*, at Biirhanpur in 
1621', Rao Ratan, inspired by a feeling similar to that of his father, 
marched with his troops in siipjKirt of the Emperor, taking with him his 
two sons, Hari Sinh and Madhu 8inh. The prince took to flight before the 
sudden onslaught made by the gallant troops of the Hada Chief. During 
the scuffle the two sons of the Rao w ere mortally wounded. The Empei’or, 
iuightily pleased wdth the meritorious services performed by the Rao, 
giaftted in appanage to Madhu Sinh, the ^second son of the Rao, the 
territories of Burhanpur. This grant w^as in 1625 modified by the 
Bestowal of Kotah and its adjoining regions in lieu of Burhanpur, resumed 
by Emperor. This fief is still held by the descendants of Madhu Sinh 
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ttnd ia at this day known by the narae of thfe State of Kotah or a portion 
of Hadavati. The Emperor, by thus confemng Kotah on Madhu Sinh, made 
him an independent Chief, not relying on his father for subsistence. 
Though Madhu Sinh was a cadet of the Bundi house he was by no means 
subservient to the, Rao. As time advanced, Kotah became altogether 
detached from, and independent of, Bundi. 

Rao Ratan was an exemplary prince. lie was higlily respected by the 
Mughal and Rajput chiefs of the day. Daring the time that ho sat on the 
royal cushion at Bundi not a single Muss ilma]i ever dared slaughter a cow 
in a Hindu quarter. His Avasa wise and peaceful government. He founded 
a city and named it after him Ratanpur. Th() Raiia of Mewad held him 
in high esteem on account of his conciliatory policy. 

Rao Ratan was, after his fleath, succeeded by lus grandson, Chhatra 
Sal, the son of prince Hari Sinh. Before tliat time Jehangir had died in 1627 
and Shah Jehan tluMi held the Inqjerial .^cojitre. Rao Chhatra Sal 
was appointed, by the Emperor, Covenior of tlie Inroerial city of Delhi, 
which place of honour ho held till liis (M'ath. Rao Chhatra Sal was also for 
a time Deputy Suba of the I)ecc;i.:i under Prince Anrangzeb. During 
the memorable siege of Kulb irg it was lav Rie who boldlv led the for- 
lorn hope and oscaladed the walls ol the citmhd. 

Shah Jehan wjis taken seriously ill in 1658, and there appear- 
ed grave symptoms of a civil war Ix^tween his sons, Dara., Snja, Aurai}gzeb 
and Murad, for the Imperial thrv)ne. Auraii^na*!) Avas then serving his 
Subaship in the Deccan, and Rao Chhatra Sal was his deputy. Shah Jehan, 
though ill, showed extrcni ) anxiety i'ar the j)n;servatiou of the legitimate 
rights of his eldest son, Dara. He called caamv Chhatra Sal from the Deccan, 
and enjoined him to espouse the cause of Dara. Aiirangzob, who A^^as ail the 
while working against the interest of his eldest brother, Avas loath to part 
with Chhatra Sal, whom, he knew, the Em]>orcr Av<as snmmoning to assist 
Dara. The brave Chhatra Sal, disi'egarding the displeasure of his 
immediate superior, repaired to Delhi Avith his gallant train, and tionned 
the saffron robes Avith tlie bold de.t(-.runn,ition of lighting to the last. 
Aurangzeb wended his Avay towards the capital, and during the campaign 
won over Murad to his side. A furious battle was fought betAveen Dara 
^nd Aurangzeb near Bharatpur, in which the brave Hadas under the 
command of Chhatra Sal led the vanguard of Dara’s troops. During the 
boat of the battle Chhatra Stil Avas pierced by a bullet that struck him in 
40 
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the forehead, and he fell down dead on the ground, l^otliing daunted % 
this catastrophe his son, Bharat Sinh, •assumed the command of the army 
and continued the fight. The elephant on which Dara rode grew furious on 
account of bad wounds it received, and Dara got down from that ugly 
animal. The troopers, seeing the royal elephant without the rider, gave 
tip all courage and began to lly in confusion. Bharat Sinh, the youngest 
eon of Chhatra Sal, nobly maintained the contest for a time. He formed 
his men into a dense mass and led them to the charge. All his 
attempts, however, proved futile, and he, with the choicest flowers of his 
race, was mowed down by the ruti'.l<:ss enemy- 

Dara was discomfited and Aurai'gzeb ascended the Imperial raasnad, 
Rao Chhatra Sal was succeeded by Bliav Sinh. According to some, Bhav 
Sinh was the eldest son of Chhatra Sal, Bharat Sinh, who was slain in the 
battle of Dholpur, being the youngest. Others allege that Bharat Sinh 
was the eldest son of Chhatra Sal, and he having departed his life on the 
field of battle along with his father, hi., second son, Bhav Sinh, .succeeded 
Chhatra Sal on the Bundi throne. The accession of Aurangzobon the Imperial 
throne and the assumption by Bhav Sink of the government of Bundi 
took place in 1658. The Moslem ruler ‘ transferred all the resent- 
ment, he harboured against Chliatra Sal, to liisson and successor, Rao Bhav 
Sinh’. He ordered Atmaram, the chief of Shevpur, to work the destruction 
of Rao Bhav and his turbulent band, the Hada chiefs, and annex Bundi 
to the district of Ranthambhor. Atmaram invaded Bundi and succeeded in 
reducing it to submission. The Hadas, hov.ever, in their turn, fell upon him 
with snch redoubled fury that Atmararn was compelled to evacuate Bundi 
and fly for his life. The bravo rfadaa, not satisfied with this, straightway 
went to Shevpur and blockaded it. Aunxngzeb, irrstead of resenting this 
fresh act of audacity on the part of the proud Rao, was so much pleased 
with the undaiintcd valour of Bhav and his associates that he sent him a 
"|Soyal mandate ordering his presence at the Court. .The Emperor conferred 
t^n tbii feao the vicoroyalty of Aurangabad. He pre.servcd order and tran- 
quilli^ throughout the dominions, entrusted to his care, so effectively 
that no di.sturbance is recorded to have occurred there during his regw^- 
He there erected, through C)Ut his province, large and beautiful edifices of 
public utility during his term of office. He accpiired great renown on account 
of his valour, liberality and .sanct 'ty. Among the most celebrated 
rulers of the age, the M^ihomedan chroniclers mention the names of 
Sana Raj Sinh of Mewad, Jaya Simh of Amber ( Jaipur ), Jaswant Sinh 
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Maywad and the last, though not the least, Rao BhavSinh of Bundi. 

, Rao Bhav Sinh died in 1682, without issue, and was succeeded 
by Anurad, the grandson of the late llao’s brotlicr, Bhim. The accession 
of the new Rao was confirmed by the Emperor, Aurangzeb, who, as a mari: 
of esteem towards the house of Bundi, sent on the occasion of his investiture 
a valuable dress of honour and a richly caparisoned elephant. Rana Jaya 
Sinh held the sceptre of Mewad in 1681, and a difference arose bet- 
ween him and his son Amar Sinh, who was the nephew ( sister s son ) of 
the Rao of Bundi. Amar Sinh took refuge with his uncle, who sent a select 
band of 10,000 Hadas against Mewad in support of his nephew. Several 
skirmishes took place between the Hildas and the Ranas troops with- 
out any decisive result, when a reconciliation was brought about between 
the father and the son, and the Hada troops returned to Bundi. 

Rao Anurad accompanied Aurangzeb in his elxpedition to the Deccan 
in 1683. The Marathas w^ere then in the heyday of their prosperity, 
and their system of guerilla warfare exasperated the Imperial troops and 
made them Tor a time invincible. On one occasion the Begums of the 
Royal Zanana had well-nigh fallen into the hands of the enemy, but they 
were gallantly rescued by Anurad an 1 h:s bravo followers. His favourite 
consort being thus saved from degradation by the valiant Knight of 
Bundi, the Emperor asked him to name his reward. True to Kshatriya 
•instincts, the brave Rao replied that ‘he might be allow'cd to command the 
vanguard instead of the rear guard of the army.’ Subsequently during the 
invasion of.Bijapur in 1686, Aurangzeb showed conspicuous bravery 
and was able to storm the citadel by the gallantry of the veteran Hadas. 
While settling the northern possessions of the Empire in the Punjab, 
Rao Anurad died there, leaving behind him two sons, Budh Sinh and 
J odh Sinh. 

• 

Anurad was after his death succeeded by his eldest son, Budli 
Sinh. After the demise of Aurangzeb in 1707 a contest for succes- 
sion arose among his sons, Muazim, Azim and Kamabaksha. Eveaitually 
Muazim succeeded in the struggle, while the latter two were killed. 
Muazim ascended the Imperial throne, assuming the name of Bahadur 
Shah. Rao Budh Sinh had espoused the cause of Muazim and it was 
mainly through his support that he could secure the Royal diadem. ( J une 
1707. ) The* Emperor rewarded his services by conferring on him the 
proud title of Rao Raja, and began to look upon him as his best friend and 
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betiefector. Bahadur Shah died in 1712. His successor, Jahandar Shah, 
fell a victim to the rage of the powerful Saiyed brothers. Rao Raja Budb 
Sinh often imperilled his own life in vigorously urging the royal cause in the 
struggles with the ‘ King-makers/ While the Rao was thus engaged in 
the north, Jaj^a Sinh, the Raja of Jaipur, with the ostensible object of 
consolidating his chiefdorn, but secretly v/ith a view to satisfy some 
private grudge he lo ’o to the Rao, invaded Bundi and reduced it to 
subjection. He entrusted the government of Bundi to one, Dalel Sinh, 
the Chief of Kurwar, with the title of Rao Raja. Budh Sinh, when he 
came to know of all that had happened, retraced lii.s steps to Bundi. The 
Saiyeds, having thus eifecl ed a diversion,* gained a complete victory over 
the Emperor s troops, and .succeeded in dethroning Faraukhsiyyar. When 
Budh Sinh approached the precincts of Bundi, several attempts were 
made to capture him alive, but against the loi iuidable array of the valiant 
Hadas, the enemies could not e;irry out their object. In the struggle that 
ensued the small band of tln^ Hadas \va.s so much thinned that it was 
deemed advisable to proceed to Beygoo. From that safe retreat the 
Rao continued to make inroads upon Bundi, but for a time he was un- 
successful against his more powerful foe. R:io Budh Sinh’s cousin,- Bhim 
Sinh, who was then reigning at Kotah, taking advantage of this calamity, 
(wnquered all the posso.sdons of Bundi to the east of the river Chambal, 
and annexed them to his own domains. 

• 

Rao Budh Sinh, after many fruitless attempts to regain his throne, 
died at Beyg)o in 174i His inveterate foe, Jaya Sinh of Amber, 
had predeceased him only ])y a Icov days. At the time of Budh Sinh’s. 
death, his eldest son, Rao Umed, was only 13 years old. He, however, 
assumed eomiir-ind of ids brave men and gradually succeeded in recovering 
jpill his lost possessions, save Bundi. At last in 1749 they invested Bundi 
on all sides and took it by storm. J)urjan Sal, the Rao of Kotah, taking 
pity on his unfortunate kinsman, magnanimously supported Rao Umed in 
recovering his lost patrimony. 

The successor of Jaya Sinh, on the Amber throne, determined to 
hujable the pride of the lord of Kotah, who had supported the young Umed 
ia rearing his head against the more powerful lord of Amber. Two powerful 
feotions were thenceforth formed in the' Rajasthan, the one headed 
by the Raja of Jaipur and the other under the leadership of the brave 
Hada Chiefs of Bundi and Kotah. 
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Bao Raja Umed had, for long, to pay an annual tribute to the Maha- 
raja of Jaipur. The discontented bands of the predatory Marathas often in-- 
festod his territories. They plundered and laid waste the whole country 
and levied imposts from the unfortunate ryots. The Rao lost one dis- 
trict after another, until he was on the verge of being bereft of the whole 
principality. Rao Umed had grown old, and the constant care and anxiety 
of protecting his subjects from the inroads of those depredators told fear- 
fully upon his constitution. The all-absorbing thought of wreaking ven- 
geance upon the heads of all those who had taken part in the kte usurp- 
ation of Biindi by the Chief of Kurwar worked upon his mind day and night. 
Rao Umed felt his spirits cramped and his energies contracted. To 
appease his conscience, he determined to abdicate the throne and pass the 
rest of his days in penitential rites and in traversing in a pilgrim s garb the 
vast regions of India with a view to visit the sieroJ shrines of his faith. In 
1771, entrusting the government of Bundi to his son, the aged Rao in the 
garb of a penitent Sadhu, ‘traversed every region, from the glacial fountains 
of the Ganges to the southern promontory of Rameshwar, and from the 
hot wells of Seeta in Arracan and the Moloch of Orissa to the shrine of the 
Hindu Apollo at the world’s end.’ During the course of his pilgrimage 
he visited all the principal scats of learning. AVherever he went ho was 
welcomed, not as a prince of valiant extraction, but as a sage of purest sanc- 
tity. ‘ Ho was regarded as an oracle, while the treasures of knowledge, 
which his observation had accumulated, caused his conversation to be courted 
and every word to be recorded.’ While rambling in the vicinity of 
Dwarka, intelligence reached him of the untimely demise of his youthful 
son at Bundi. The courtiers, while conveying that doleful message, entreat- 
ed him to retrace his stops to his paternal home> and su})erintend the edu- 
cation of his young grand-son, R.io Bishan Sinh. The flattering train of tell- 
tales ajid sycophants that always take delight in poisoning the ears of 
raw and inexperienced princes were not behind hand in alienating the 
affections and filial obligations of Bishan Sinh towards his venerable grand- 
father. But the sago, soon after his arrival, was able by means of his per- 
suasive tongue to wipe off any vestige of such profane irreverance. In*the. be- 
ginning of 1804 was tied the first knot of friendship between the ruler 
Bundi and the British Government. But the tie was no sooner formed 
than it was snapped asunder by unforeseen circumstances. On the I7th 
A.pril 1804 Jjord Lake, the commander-in-chief of the British forces, 
^ote to his lieutenant, Colonel Monson, to direct his course towards Central 
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Indift and ascertain the movements of Jaswant Rao Holkar. The un- 
fortunate Colonel proceeded as far as Goodi, but considering it dangerous 
to continue his onward progress, he, on July 8th 1804, retraced his 
steps. The Marathas, on being infonned of Monson’s retreat, pursued him 
hotly and overtook him near the dangerous valley of Makundra, between 
Kotah and Neemuch. The Marathas made a fearful onslaught, which exposed 
Colonel Monson and his battalion to the imminent peril of losing their lives. 
Monson contrived to escape to Kotah, but no shelter being given him there 
by the reigning prince, he hastened to Bundi. Rao Umed extended a 
friendly hand and gave shelter to the British army within the walls of his 
capital. The English Government promised to repay this act of kindness 
on the part of the Ra), and the annual tribute of 80,000 rupees, here-to-fore 
piid bo the English from the Bundi treasury was forthwith remitted. A formal 
treaty was concluded with the Rao, by which he was given possession 
of the fortification of Patna on his agreeing to pay every year a sum of 
Rs. 40,000, on account of the one-third share reserved to Sindhia therein. 

Rao Umed lay prostrate on his death-bed, writhing under the con- 
scipusness of his inability to reward the love and devotion of his brave 
clansmen, who always stood by his side in weal and woe. The other thorn 
that pierced his dying heart was the unfiilfilrnent of his pledge of vanquish- 
ing the ungrateful Marathas. ‘ Thus in 1804, Umed Sinh closed a varied 
and chequered life : the Sun of his morning rose amidst clouds of adversity, 
soon to burst forth in a radiant prosperity; but scarcely had it attained 
its meridian glory ere crime dimmed its splendour and it descended in 
solitude and sorrow.’ 

Rao Umed was succeeded by his grandson, Bishan Sinh. He proved 
a valiant and an excellent prince. Bundi is so well situated that when 
the Pindharis were flying all about the country in 1817, they got 
themselves entrapped within the defiles of Bundi and fell into the hands of 
the English officers, specially deputed to apprehend these freebooters. Onco 
it so happened that these officers, after dispersing some four or five small 
bands of Pindharis, obtained scent of a large gang, assembled somewhere 
jaear their camp, apportioning their booty. The English at once ran to the 
cApofc, but the depredators escaped. While flying they found themselves hem- 
.T^ithin the boundaries of Bundi. The Rao heartily supported the 
i ^tj gltah in capturing the fugitives, and had it not been for his help they 
iffpiiRd have escaped the clutches of law and justice. In return for the valu- 
services thus rendered to the cause of humanity, the Supreme Govern*' 
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Tici^nt - tinconditionally restored to Rao Bishan Sinh several districts, 
misappropriated by Holkar, nearly 60 years back, in the time of Rao Umed. 
That portion of the temtory which* was in the possession of Sindhia was 
restored to the Rao under certain stipulations. It has already been 
mentioned that Bhim Sinh of Kotah, availing himself^ofthe misfortunes of 
his cousin, Budh Sinh of Bundi, had thought it proper to encroach upon 
some of his domains, and the English Government allowed the Kotah Chief 
to retain those possessions. 

'The most important treaty between the Paramount Power 
and the Rao of Bundi was signed in 181§, by which the Rao agreed 
to own allegiance to the British Throne. Bishan Sinh was sagacious and 
upright in all his dealings. Without giving himself upto the ‘vain pomp and 
glory of this world’, he led a life of pure simplicity. He was a very skil- 
ful sportsman. It is said of him that wdiile hunting he would remain day 
and night at the mouth of a lion’s den, and would refuse to leave it unless 
he had shot the terrible beast on its issuing out of its lair. He always 
took delight in lion-hunting. Ho never indulged in killing innocent 
bea.stssuch as the deer, hare or* the jackal. He is recorded to have hunted 
no less than one hundred lions. Of the tigers, bears, wolves and wild boars 
killed by him there was no reckoning. When Raja Man S‘nh of Marwad 
sequestrated the jagivs of some of his courtiers and turned them adrift, it 
was Rao Bishan, who made a liberal provision for them at his own court. 

Rao Bishan Sinh breathed his last at Bundi on 14th May 1821. 
He was succeeded by his son, Ram Sinh, then a mere boy, aged eleven years. 
During his nonage the administration was conducted by Vohora Shambhu 
Ram, the trusted Diwan of his late father. When the Rao Raja attained 
his twentieth year in May 1830, an incident occulted which seriously 
strained the relations, hitherto amicable between the States of Bundi and 
Marwad. Ram Sinh was married to a princess of the Marwad house. She 
was a refractory and un-Kshatriya-like girl, and her father sent a train of 
300 of his courtiers to upbraid her for her pa.st misconduct and set her 
fight in future. These men lay encamped outside the walls of* Bundi. 
Hardly were they there for three days when Kishan Ram, the wise and 
honest Minister of Bundi, who had succeeded Shambhu Ram in the office, was 
found brutally murdered, and the suspicion of that foul deed rested on the 
head of a man in the Jodhpur train. Kishan Ram had, during the six years 
of his administration, not only extricated the State from a heavy burthen of 
debt in which he had found it involved, but enhanced its revenues from three 
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fo fite ZaWb of rupees a year, by introducing healthy refonns in the 
cultivation of the soil. Rao Raja Ram Sinh, fuming with rage at the indig- 
nity thus offered him, resolutely determined to avenge the dastardly 
murder of his devoted minister, and peremptorily ordered the chief 
oflBcer in charge of the Jodhpur Camp to deliver up the miscreant, 
who had perpetrated the foul deed. The Jodhpuris not surrendering the. 
eulprit within the prescribed time, Ram Sinh ordered his troops to march 
against them and invest their camp on all sides. A brisk cannonading was 
kopt up for three days, and all supplies of provision stopped. Two of the 
ring-leaders, who were suspected of having abetted the murder, were arrest- 
ed while flying, and killed on the spot. The survivors eventually surrender- 
ed themselves to the Rao, who drove them away beyond the limits of 
Bundi. Bakhat Sinh, a chief of the Jodhpur Court, who hadsolemnly pledged 
himself to the act of murdering Kishan Sinh, killed himself cn the sixth day 
after the occurrence of this tragic event. Thus did the Rao Raja avenge 
the death of his well-meaning and faithful premier. This rupture would 
have culminated in an open war between the rival States, but their common 
friends, the English, intervened and brought about an amicable settlement 
of all their disputes and bickerings. 

During the great Indian Mutiny of 1857, Rao Raja Ram Sinh setting 
aside the solemn pledge of loyalty, given by his father, to the British Crown, 
joined the bands of the traitorous rebels. His wife — a woman of singular 
prudence and feresight-saw the folly of his deteiminalion and openly 
espoused the cause of the British Government. As scon as ihe was in- 
formed of the sufferings of the hel})less and innocent English ladies, and babes, 
wandering in the neighbouring jungles, exposed to the scorching heat of 
the Sun during the day, and intense cold during the night, without a morsel 
of food or drop of water, her generous feelings for the cause of humanity were 
excited ; and fearless of incurring the displeasure of her husband, she at 
her own expense provided these unfortunate sufferers with food, water, . 
clothing and other requisites. All this was done without the knowledge 
of the ^lao, whose sympathies >verc with the mutineers. At last these 
helpless wanderers, through the kindly support of this beneficent lad3^ 
^louxid their way to Delhi, where they took refuge under the English arms. 
JThetie of friendship, which had so long bound the British and the Bundi 
wilers, was owing to this unfortunate incident ruptured for a time. But the 
Sao,Tepenting for his past folly, was in 1860 once more taken under the 
of British protection. In 1862 the English Government conferred on 
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the Eao the right of acjoption. 

In 186.9 an extradition Trc:tty was concluded between th.e British 
Government end the irandi State. This Trcjity provided for the mutual 
surrender of persons cliarged with ccrhdu spcciucd oireueco In 1885 iL's 
Treaty was ‘modified by a snppleinentary /poTcemoni. By this it w’as 
arranged that in cases of extradition from Bi'itish India to the Bundi State 
the procedure, proscribed hy th.(‘. hwi as to the oxtradilion of offenders for 
the time being in force in Briii:/,h5'id.i;i, should i;o follov/ed. 

Rao Raja Uam Sinh v/as pVosont at the Imuerkd. iVssev.ihiage held 
at Delhi on January 1st ioBf, under the | .e;shh;ncy of 11 is Excel- 
lency Lord Lytton* the Viceroy, on the occasion of tius assimpyt'un. ly Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria of the jwoiui title of the Empress of India. TIieEao 
was honored with the dignified title of.tho Counsellor of tlio Empire. The 
Viceroy also invested him with the title of the ‘Knight Grand Commander 
of the Most Exalted Ordcu’ of the Star of India. TIk' Maha Rao was, on 
t)ie 1st January, also declared ex-ofiicio Compa.n]on and Moinbcr of the 
Order of the Indian Empire. ‘ 

In 1881 an Agreement ( the Salt Af,n'e':‘;nout ) was made, by which 
His Highness the Maha R.'.o Ih jc. ci‘ Eiird] ay’f od lo^ipprc'-s the manu- 
facture of Khari salt, to prevent tin' exeoi’t and im];iori of any salt other 
than that upon wdiich duty has be. m levied i j tlie British Government' 
and to abolish all State duhies on 


Maha Rao Raja Ram Siiih ex) >!»;(' I < ucSth Alarch 1887. IT is eldest son, 
Maharaj Kunwar Raghnbir Sinh, siicc('('de(l him. On the 9th January 
1890, he was invested with full governing powers. 

His Higliness the Maha Rao Raja of Bundi has judicial po veers of life 
^nd death, and is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 
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Eirv/0. 

I 


Jubiloo/ 


Ninm. 


Bandoo. Sando. Ako. Oodoli. Chand. Samar Sinh. Amar Sinh. 

I • 


o I- 

Soorjun. 

I 


Na ray a II Das. 

Surai Mai. 

I • . 

Soortan. • 

Arjun ( adbi ted‘. ) 

I 


Nirbudh. 


Bam Si nil. 


Akin Ibii. 


Kandil. 


Blioj.. 

I 


Doodo. 


Raya Mai. 


Ratan. 

.1 


Ilaradenarayan. 


Kesliodas. 


Gopinath. 


Madhu Sinh. 


Ilari link. 


Juccernath. 


Ghnatra Sal. Indra Si 


a Sinff. Deri Sal. Mukam Sinh. Maha Sinli. Seven others. 


Bhav Sinh. 


B.udh Sinh. 
I 


Bhirn Sinh. Bhagwan Sinh. Bharat Sinh. 
Kishan Sinh. 

Anui;And. 

_ ^ _ 1 ^ 

Jodh Sinh. 


limed Sinh. 

! 

Ajit Sinh. 

Bishan Sinh. 

I 


Dip Sinh. 


Ram Sinh. 

I 


Gopal Sinh. 


Raghubir Sinh. 

( The present Maharaja. ) 

Residence.— Bundi, Hadavati 'Agency; Eajputana. 
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COCHIN, 

Area. — 1,361 sq. miles. Population. — 722,906. 

• . 

Revenue. — 17,00,000 rupees. 

The State, thougli styled Cochin, has its capital in Trichur, the town 
and fortress of Cochin being in the possession of the British Government. 
It claims a very remote antiquity, though its ancient history has not tra- 
velled down to us. As in Travancore, the law of succession there differs 
materially from that in the other native states. It is not governed by the 
law of primogeniture, but the brother of the deceased monarch succeeds 
him to the throne, his son not ranking even as an heir. In the absence of 
a brother the nephew ( sister s son ) ascends the (ja il. If there is no 
sisters son, the grand-son ( daughter’s son ) inherits the estate. S.iccession 
is thus traced through females. 

' The rulers are Dasa Vanisi Chhetiyar Kshatriyas, and arc descended 
from the Travancore stock. Their ancestors were feudatories to the Zamorin 
of Malbar, whom they paid tribute. When the State of Malaya was 
divided. Cochin was set apart as an independent principality by one Che- 
ruma Perumal, whoso de.scendant still reigns at Trichur. Cheruma Peru- 
mal was the govci’iior of Kerola ( Chora ), which comprised within its 
limits the provinces of Travancore and Malbar in the IGth century of the. 
Christian era. He afterwards threw u]) his subordinate })03ition, and be- 
came independent of his suzerain. The Portugucsef in 1498 first 
landei at Calicut on the Malabar coast in southeni Jndia for the pur- 
poses of trade. The Zomorin of Malbar accorded them permission in 1580 
to build a fectory in the vicinity of Calicut, luit it was •subsequently de- 
molished by him. The Portuguese Gcnoivil, Cabral, retaliated the injury 
by de^,troying the King’s capital, together with the sliips of war, riding at 
anchor in the harbour, and finally retire:] to the seo-port town of Cochin. 
The ruler of Cochin, though mvniug allegiance to the Ztimorin, was on ho.s- 
tile terms with him. The Portuguese built a factory at Cochin and carried 
on comm erc 0 wnth their mother-land. The harbour of Cochin^ afforded 
them great many fixcilities. The Zamorin twice invaded Cochin, but had 

® Cochin is a seaport town in tho possession of the English. Its ojipital is in Trichur, 
though tho whole State is known by the name of Cocliin. 
t The Portuguese have cpme from Portugal in Europe. They first landed on tlie shores of 
India in 149^ and carried on commerce between this country and Portugal. Afterwards 
they conquered some territories ami established their capital at Goa. Tliey were iinally 
put dawn by the Dutch. Tlicy have no’.v in their possession Goa, Daman and Div. 
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to turn back unsuccessful ^wing to the substantical help rendered by the 
Portugaos(^ to their patron and friend. The Chief of Cochin, who was 
hitherto subordinate to the Zaiuorin,now threw up Ifis allegiance and sought 
the protection of his new allies — the I'ortiigucsc. They lirst erected the 
fort of Cochin. Their power was materially crippled by the Dutch^ in 
the year 1G05. They came from Holland in Europe and established 
themselves at the ])oi't of Chinsnra, on the banks of the Hiigli in Bengal. 
In 1GG2 thej” marched upon their rivals, the iVu tugucse, and conquered 
from them the town and fort of Cocliin. It roaclied the zenith of prospe- 
rity during tlie time it was lield by thcan and ('xcliisively commanded the 
commerce of that part of the country. Tiie Dutch left untouched the 
territory of the U'lllvo king, though they c:q)elh'-d their European compe- 
titors froHi the town of Cochin. 

In ] tlie Zamorin of Malbar inva<Iod Cociiin at the head of a 
large army. Vhiiiji Bavla Penimab the chief of the neighbouring State of 
Travancore, ran with his troop.s to the rc.scue of his brother, the chief of 
Cochin, and the Zamorin was obliged to return to his capital without 
gaining his object. The Chief of Cochin in recognition of this timely sup- 
port ceded a portion of ids domirjions to the Maharaja of Travancore. He 
’was able to mehniain his inde]/en donee till tlic year l7oG. Haidar, the 
adventurous May;; /j in the troops of hlyriore, wiio in 1 7 (il deposed the 
Hindu King, nrA a^',sumed in Ins liaiuis the .‘r;>]e authority, marched upon 
Cochin in 177G. He succei^dcd in liis Cvhtion, tiiough ho allowed -the 
Chief to retain p/vls.sessi«'n of his territory, on condition of his paying the 
annual tribute. Hre'.lar was after his dciatli succeeded by his son, Tipu, on 
the throne of Toy's. re. hi tire v/ai- wit'! the Et-gb.sh in 1790, Tipus arms 
met with siiccee, • c K-vr::-( s, and T ivnlnwcdi, tlie (/hiof of Cochin, 

throwing uj) his hoio.;go lo 'he T;j;,..rv^ (Tev/u, achiiowledged -the supre- 
macy of the British (.tsveremCiE. in B/.hh, ho erit'erod into negotiations 
with iho Himora'/io East iirda Ch=ag.a::y, by Svidch he agreed to p^-y to the 
English an year]}' tribute of one leiJ,' (h' rupees, which he had hitherto 

® I'be Dutch camo fnejj i loiiaiMl c.u-i IcMe . . D:'. v’-'uiiucrce of their rivals, the Portu- 
guese, they gradually c::tf nded their niaritlmo ])o\ver In tl\c eastern seas. They fought 
.:eeveruj naval ( ng .yciiicnts Y/iili t;>o :he;!; h. 1 ;i ‘7 llrat r.iisod their factory in India at 
Palkollu, on the hhidr:' ‘ coa.-e. They oonyii'^icd the Portuguese possessions on the Mai* 
bar coast in 16G4. 'I'/iey v. ore v;*ry ;.r;v.L in i.' fi-Tt-iiition;-: with the native merchants. Tho 
English attacked them i.a 17hS at ChiriiHira, «ar!d u;.alt a strong blow to their supreme 
power. The Englisl) coDip.’C’cd. lijo iMit; h pcsses.dons from 17‘J3 to 1811. 
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■paid to Haidat and his son, Tipu. The English the^urned their eyes to the' 
Dutch, whom they had once vanquished in the year 1758; and during a war 
with that power, which lasted from 1793 to 1811, the English conquered 
from them the fort of Cochin. They, however, made no material change 
in the laws, framed by the Dutch, governing the trans^actions of its inhabi- 
tants. The Chief recognized the sovereignty of the Pluglish, and scrupu- 
lously adhered to the terms agreed U 2 )on in 1798, by a regiilav jmyment of 
the stipulated tribute as long us Tipu reigned at Mysore. After his dcathm 
1799, the Hindu chief »)f Codiiii roared his head against tl'R) Englisli 1^ open- 
ly-defying their autliority. In 1807' the discontented Diwan of Travancoro* 
ordered some of the Biifish soldiers to be drowned at the port of Alpai. 
The Diwan of Cochin entered into a corre.spojid(#ice with his contomj)orary 
at Travancore, an/J raised a largo aiaay for the destruction of the British 
Kesident and liis folluv/co's. They in 1809 boldly attacked the English 
troops, but were repulsed with a heavy loss. Thus foiled in Ids attempts, the 
Chief concluded a, lr.?aty witli tb.o Paramount Power, by vrhicli it was 
agreed to place a Briiish cooiing^'iit in thg State of Coclii]i. To meet the' 
expenses of this arm^ tlie annual Iributt.i of one lalili was raised to 270,037 
rupees, to be pai<l in six instalments. Tlie Chief was also ju'ohibited from em- 
ploying any ]ua‘ 0 ]H:':!in in his service without the previous consent of the 
British Govennnoiit. TIic vv ork of conducting the administration was assum- 
ed by the English, while a [xjrtion of tlio territory was set a.part for the private 
use of the roigniiig Cldc'f.The yearly income of the State then amounted to 
lakhs and 80 thousand rupees ( 400,000 Es. )out of which more than half 
went to the British coffers in the shape of tribute. This raisetl a general dis- 
content throughouL Iho province. The Eesidenfc ofCeeldn save the necessity 
of arrogating to lilmseif dio p >\Yers()f the Diwan and of interfering with the 
mternal ma’nagoincmb of tlie State. Even under tiunmproved administra- 
tion Cochin showAd ]io signs of material prosperdy. In 1819, the amount 
of tribute was reduced k) 2 lakhs and 40 tiionsand rupees, wliicli subse- 
quently w^ent down to 2 lakhs, still paid from the Cocldn treasury. The 
Hosident introduced several important reforms in agriculture and^com- 
Jiierce, which considerably cnhanc( 3 d the revenues of the State, which 
^low amount to rupees 14 lakhs a year. 

In 1814, the Dutch abandoned their conti’oi and mastery over the 
lort of Cochin in favour of the EiiglDli. Many Dutch settlers are to be met 
^vithin the territory of Cochin even at the present day. In 1839, the 
&itish Resident, owing to the misgovernment of the Raja, had once more 
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, the unpleasant necessity of depriving him of his power and assuming the 
sole administration to himself. This interference on the part of tho 
British further increased the prosperity of the State. 

In 1853, Ravi Warma ascended the gadi of Cochin. He was a wise 
and liberal prince, and during his reign the State * advanced materially 
owing to the several reforms introduced by him in all the Departments 
of the administration. He constructed several works of public utility 
within his r^alm, such as roads, canals ^nd bridges. He also gave a fair 
stimulate to trade and commerce, abolishing many of the custom duties 
levied at the port of Cochin on exports and imports. 

Raja Ravi Warma ^jlied in the year 1864, and was succeeded by 
Raja Rama Warma. He was born in 1835. He was, in 1871, invested with 
the insignia of a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India. He was himself a good scholar in Sanskrit. The 
Rajas of Cochin have obtained from the British Government a deed of 
• adoption, by which, in the absence of a natural born heir, they are em- 
powered to adopt one without payment of a succession duty. H. H. Raja 
Rama Warma K. C. S. I. repaired to Madras on the isth Decem'ber 1875 
to pay his respects to H. R. H. The Prince of Wales. The Royal guestr 
received the Raja with rare distinction- and warmly sliook hands withj 
him. 

In 1888, Raja Rama Warma expired, and the succession, as usual, 
devolved upon his younger brother Vira Kerala Warma. He had been 
knighted as a Commander of the Most Exalted Order of India, even while, 
he was an heir-apparent. His Highness Raja Sir Vira Kerala Warm is' 
the present ruling Chief, and is now aged 50. He enjoys full civil and 
criminal powers, and .in his case, the India Government have accorded 
to the Cochin courts some limited jurisdiction even over European British 
subjects, residing in Cochin. 

The Maharaja of Cochin has been granted the right of adoption, and 
receives a salute .of 17 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Ravi Warma. 

Raja Rama Warma. 

I 

Vira Kerala Warma. 

( The present Maharaja. ) 

esidence.—Trichur, Madras Presidency ; Southern India. 
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KARAULI. 

Area. — 1,208 sq. miles. Population, — 148, 670. 

Revenue. — 500,000 rupees. 

• This State is bounded on the south-west and west by Jaipur, and 
on the north and nofih-east by the States of Bharatpur and Dholpur res- 
pectively. 

The* rulers of Karauli are Rajputs of the Yadav clan, and are said 
to have descended from Shri Krishna, of divine origin. They also claim to 
be styled “ Chandravamshi ’’ or ‘‘ Moon-born.” The early history of the 
Rajas of Karauli down to the decline and fall of the Mughal Empire is but 
a blank page in the story of native chiefs, and thus the exploits of its 
early chieftains remain shrouded in dark oblivion; although it has come to 
light that the first personage in the pedigree was Bijai Pal, who built the 
fort ofBiana in 995. There flourished one, Arjun Deo, in 1348, in the line 
of Bijai Pal, who founded Karauli and made it his capital. Several kings 
succeeded to the Karauli throne after the- death of Arjun Deo,' but their 
names are unknown. In the year 1546, Gopal Das, a descendant' 
of Arjun Deo, ascended the throne, who, dying in 1570, was suc- 
ceeded by Mukund, Jagoman, Chhatarman, Dharain Pal, Ratan 
Pal, Kumar Pal, Gopal Sinh, Tursam Pal, and Maneck Pal, res- 
pectively. The first trustworthy notice of their doings, which History 
has recorded, reveals the fact that they were feudal retainers at the 
court of the mighty Peshwas and were bound to pay tribute of twenty 
five thousand a year. In 1817 when the Peshwa fell and his power was 
entirely transferred to the British, Karauli and the other dependent 
principalities, which were in, fealty to the court of Poona, readily paid 
their homage to the English, who were acknowledged by them as the 
Paramount Power in India. Harbaksha Pal, a successor of Maneck Pal 
'^as on the throne of Karauli at the time, who entered into a‘ league with 
the British Government ; by the terms of which, the latter, as the suzerain 
lords of India, guaranteed to protect the rulers of the State and to secure 
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them and their descendants in the possession of their dominions which they 
held at the time. ITarliSksha Pa? had long set his mind upon regaining 
■certaih tracts of land to the soutli of the Chan’ilxd, vdiicii liad once belong- 
ed to the State, but had since been sekud by tl;c solf-aggrandising Sin- 
dhias*of Gwalior, In conformity with the terms of th(| Jibove' compact he 
pressed the English for help ; but his Overtures were disregarded by the 
• Supreme Govorniuent in consequence of their greater desire to pull on well 
with Sindhia. Harbaksha Pal resented this cold reception ‘of his suit ; 
and with a view to achieve his cherished object, he iwsv/Iv ed u[;Oii resorting 
•to the ancient practice of his progenitors, to wage a deadly war and to kill 
or be killed. From that time tlic Piuja began to cj e the English with 
suspicion, and his relations witli the Paramount Pewer were lunv cold and 
frigid. The year 1825 was one, full of troi^ble and annoyance to 
the English Government -; *ihey were draggcnl into a lierce war with the 
King of Burinah ; they had also, at the same time, to support their ally the 
Raja of Bharatpur, whose dominions were distracted by a rG\'olt headed 
•by one Durjan Sal, his relative. Taking, undue advantage of this unfavour- 
.able state of affairs, Harbaksha Pal declared* open hostilities with thy 
English, and collecting a large army under his banner, went over to the side 
of Durjan Sal, the rebel. When the rebellion, hovrever, was crushed and 
their troops dispersed over the land, the Raja had to repent of his stupid 
exhibition of infidelity and to submit himself to the mercy of the English. 
The latter treated the Raja’s foolish defection only with contempt and 
scorn and speedily accorded him full pardon. From the gentle admoni- 
tion he received at the time and much more from the genorous treatment 
he experienced at their hands, the Raja learnt a wholesome lesson and he 
was thenceforth unswervingly loyal to the British Government. Soon after 
this certain disputes between Karauli and Jaipur as to their respective 
boundaries and rights were amicably settled. Subsequently Harbaksha Pal, 
with his amity with the surrounding States^ thus fully restored, expired in 

183a 
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Kaja Harbaksha left no issue behind him to inherit his dignities 
and |)owor, and Pratap Pal, one of his relative princes,- was, in consequence, 
raised to the gadi of Karauli. At this juncture the Queen-dowager de- 
clared that she was enceinte ; and a few days aftcir, reports were circulated 
to the effect that she had given birth to a prince and heir to the throne. 
Pratap Pal suspected that the child was spurious and protested against 
liLs being thus passed over in favour of a bastard. A coin mission was ap- 
pointed by the British Govcaaimont to irKjuire into the legifimacy of the 
child, which reported that the rumours spread abroad by tlie widow about 
her being in the himily way were absolutely false and that the child was 
umnistakably a got-up oite. * The final resolution oftb.e Governor-General, 
in this connection, was ]>ul)lished at the close of the year, 1839, and 
at'the out-set of the following, Pnitap l\d was confirmed on the gadi of 
Karauli. The widowed Eani was much luimiliaied at this rebuff; but 
she saw that slie had really concocted a falsi* story and as the true blood 
of an honest Rajjjutaiii ran in lu*]* veins, she was much ashamed of the in- 
trigue; and precipitately leaving Karaiili, she settled hei’self at Bhanitpur. 

Raja Pratap Pal had risen to the throne from an humble birth and 
a low status in life. Schooled as be was in adversity, he had not, however, 
benefited by tlie experience deprived tlierefrorn ; he abused his power and 
tyrannised over hissulijects with a view to extort rnoiM^y out*of their coffers. 
It is also said that the Minister, in liis time, instigated the Raja to resort to 
this means of raising money by a systcun of (>])prpssion, which ground down 
the }x>or ryots. The Raja expired aftei’ an inglorious rule of eight years, 
during which the'tyrant’s evil temixirameiit, constantly scheming to eke out 
money from the unfortunate people, scarcely allowed him aiiy peace of 
mind or body. General complaints of his oppression werc^ often so loud 
that on four different occasions during the short spr.ee of his reign the 
English had to interfiire and depute special officois to iiKjuire into the 
causes bf tlie wide-spread disorder at Karauli. 

Raja Protap Pal departed this life in 1848^ He, too, left na 
progeny after him, and the relations of the Chief were again put into, re- 
quisition to supply an heir to the throne.- The choice of the English 
Government at last descended upon a stripling, of the name of Narsinh Pal, 
who was, for the time, raised to the throne^ The State had, however, .run 
into an cnqrmous debt, exceeding somewhat the perplexing amount of one* 
hundred and fifty thousand rupees. The British Government exacted an 
.42 
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undertaking from Narsinh Pal that he would soon discharge this heavy 
burden, and at the time of his installation, his punctual repayment ef the 
first instalment of the debt was made, a sine qm, non of his being confirmed 
on tlie gadi The guardian of the minor Narsinh Pal came forth with the 
promised repayment only aft(‘r the expii-ation of the period, fixed for the 
first instalment; wliile at the same time aru)ther kinsman of the deceased 
, Chief was forth-connng, wlio avowed to the English his capability to remit 
evendarger %ums, and that too at shorter intervals tliaii what Narsinli Pal 
had stipulated. Besides tins, tho accession of the young Rnja to the tlirono 
of Karauli ha(l given rise to hostile factions at the capital, which disputed 
yith each other the rigd^' of guardiaush!|,) of the* minor prince ; and their 
mutual quarrels, which laged high at l.he time,, tlireatened to plunge the 
State into turmoil and trouble. Tlua'o were some dissentients; who even 
went to the length of not admitti?ig Jsiirsinh Pal’s riglit to the (jo’di, and 
fears were constantly eiitertaiiied th;it tliey would one day substantiate 
their agruments with the prowess of tlicir swords. Ail these curisidcrations, 
at last, urged tlio English Government to revoke the agiveihent, entered 
into at the time Narsinh Pal was installed, and they now thought of de- 
posing this minor Chief. His guardiam veheauciitly protested against the 
contemplated ini(|uity and dwelt upon the injiisl ice of th(‘ compact being * 
annulled, when lie was on his part ready and willing to jiay the instal- 
ments at the propel* time. Tlie intended dethi'oriemeiit had als^i occasion- 
ed extreme trouble iji tlie State, and iiumennis intrigues were carried on 
for the riglit of succession do the throne. The remedy which had been 
suggested by the English, was thus worse Ilian tho malady, and with a view 
tQ avert* greater mischief, Narsinh JVil was at last pernianently confirmed 
on the gadi, but a British Political Agent was also forced upon the State 
in order to secure to' the people the blessings of good government even 
under that weak monarch. 

Raja Narsinh Pal, after his nominal rule of four jaws, expired in 
1852. He died without having ever in reality wielded *the sceptre 
he nominally held. The young prince had no issue ; consequeiity Bharat 
Pal, a distant kinsman, was adojited by him on the day preceding his 
demise. The Government of -India did not recognise this adoption, and 
^ere of opinion that if the princes of Karauli were allowed such a right 
tq .|idopt, the heroic and chivalrous blood of its ancient chiefs would cease 
to "be preserved in the veins of their descendants, and the purity of the race ‘ 
would suSe)* by an admixture with low and alien births. They . therefore 
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riscoinmended that the adoption in question should be declared null and 
void. The Home Government however, held a different \jiew, and reversing 
their judgment, they sanctioned the adoption of Bharat Pd. This 
new occupant of the throne had also not attained years of discretion, and 
taking advantage of his minority, the English made some very suitable and 
salutary arrangements for the |woper adi^iinisti'ation of the State. A Poli- 
tical Agent was also again stationed at Kai’anli tf> watch the progress of 
good government in the State and guard the interests of' the plople. 
When these reiorms were being meditated and tlu' scheme (.>f isecuring good 
governnumt was being adjusted, several disaliected and turbulent spirits, 
who were all fc[ie while conspiiing in the. dark against their ruler, emerged 
from their reti'oats, and lodged a vehement ])rotesb against the adoption of 
Pharat Pal. His adoption was contested on the ground thiit he had been 
only a very remote Idnsman and that the religious ceremonies prescribed 
by the texts of tim Hindu scriptures were not rigidly observed in his case; 
that Madan Pal was a nearer relative, and coiise(jueiitly better entitled to. 
succeed to the throne. Bliai'at Pals adoption was also sought to be set 
aside by the chiefs of eJaii)ur, Alwar, Bliarat])!^, and Dholpur, who . also^ 
jointly sup[)orted the claims of Madan Pa!, which they advocated with great 
interest. An eiKpiiry was instituted, which also brought to light Madan 
PaFs stronger tide to the heirship; and the widowed Ranis of the deceased 
Chiefs in the realm, as well as the prominent c6iirtiers and Sardars of the 
State with one voice demanded the installation of Madan Pal on the gadi 
of Karuali. Submitting to this popular feeling, the Englisli cancelled the 
adoption of Bharat Pal, and the popular Madan Pal was seated on the 
throne in 1854. . 

At the time of Madan Pais ascension on the gadi, the Political Agent 
of Karuali v/as strongly advised by the Government not -to interfere with 
the internal affairs of the realm, and the following year, the very agency 
was abolished anrl the officer ]):)stod to another court. At the time, however, 
when the Englisli Goveriimeut thus expressed their feeling of confidence in 
Madan Pal’s firmness and ability, they also distinctly gave him to understand* 
that they would brooke with no rcmii^sncss on his . part in the liquidation 
of the State-debts. The once heavy and formidable liabilities of the State 
had no\V dwindled down to the comparatively small sum of ninety-five 
thousand i;apees ; and the Chief had to give an undertaldng to the effect 
that he would be scrupulouslv punctual in the payment of his yearly instal- 
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ments, on jmin of losing one district or more, whicli ^the Englii^h 
threatened to 8e(mesfcrato and retain under tl^ir own management, till all 
the debj^ of the State were absolutely discharged. ^ 

In 1857, at , the time of the great Mutiny Madan Pal lent a 
. hearty sii}>port to the English, and gave .shd ter and protection to many of 
*1)hcir distressed fugitives, who . were^ al-l securely harboured in the 
State, or placed in safe retreats beyond the vengeance of their blood- 
thirsfy pursuers. The Raja had to incii;’ heavy expenses on this score, 
and the State'-debts had, (‘()nse(piently, been swollen to the largo sum of 
one hundred and seventeen tliousand rupt^es; but Ix'aring in mind tlu^ 
many personal sacriiices of the Chief, during the sc^ason of th(i .lilutiny, a 
major portion of the debt was relinquished by th(^ Su])reme Government. 
The salute of honour, to which the Chiefs of Kam.uli were entitled, was 
also enhanced from 15 to 17 in appreciation of the loyal servi(.‘es of Raja 

Madan Pal, who was also decorated with a rich dress of honour. 

« 

In**1859, the State again suffei\.(l from impov(u’is]ied and ex- 
hausted resources ; its pc^iniary condition was dishtMrtening and fn\sh 
debts were being largely incuiTod. To settle these inonetary atfairs, tlie 
British Government again posted a Political Agent at the court of Karauli; 
but the officer was expressly instructed to maintain' amicable relations with 
the Chief, who had so gallantly assisted the English in their trouble during 
the Mutiny. Two years later, when the desired purpose was achieved and 
the continuejd residence of the Political Agent was no longer rccpiired, lie 
was instantly rccajled by his Government, whicli, never wislied uiinecess<‘iri- 
ly to hamper the Chiefs liberty of action. Maliaraja Madan Pal was also 
created a Knight Grand Cammandor of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India, in due recognition of the yeoman service whicli he rendered to 
the Paramount Power'in the troublous times of the great Rebellion. 

Maharaja Madan Pal breathed his last in 18()1), after a cap- 
able rule for fifteen years. As he left no son to mourn his loss, his 
nephew, Lakshinan Pal — the chief of Haraouti, was clioscTi to succeed 
to the throne ; but the ])rince elect died all of a sudden before his instal- 
'llation could take place. Thereupon Jayasiiili Pal — born in the line 
ibf 'Kiirat Pal — a younger son of Maharaja Dliararn Pal — one of the royal 
' ancestors, was selected by all the influential Thakors and Sardars to occupy 
•tie vacant gadi. His elevation to the throne was approved of by tho 
eSupreme . Government. In 1874, Maharaja Jayasinh Pal, with a view 
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to attain fresh and enlarged experience, set out on a visit to foreign lands 
and travelled down to Agra. In the month -of March, that year he was 
present- at Delhi, whore the other Rajput princes had repaired to exchange 
friendly visits with the Viceroy; and th(inc(3 he again returned to his capital, 
gratified with his stately reception, and struck with the riew world of 
novel experiences and amusing sights that he had Just left behind. Jaya- 
sinh Pal expired in thcr month of December 1875, leaving no issue 
behind. ArjuA Pal, the Rxo of Haraouti, was, in consequence, next cg.lled 
to inherit the throne. On the 1st January 1877 when the Viceroy, 
Lord Lytton^ presided ovtir the (Irand Assemblage of crowned heads at Delhi 
to celebrate the assumption of the tithi of Kaisar-i-Hind ’ or “Empress 
of India,” by Ikm* Majesty Queen Victoria, Arjun Pal had also graced the 
occasion by his presence there. Arjun Pal, after a short career, breathed 
his last in IHS-d. Hi* was succeeded by Bhonvar Pal Deo, who is the 
present Maharaja, reigiiing at Karauli. His’Highnoss has judicial powers 
of life and death and enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

(loi)al Das, Dwarka Das, Mukand, Jagoman, Chhatarman, Dharam 
Pal, Ratal! Pal, Kumar Pal, Gopal 8inh, Tursain Pal, Manek Pal, 
Harbakslia Pal and. — 

Pratflp Pal ( adopted ) 

Namph Pal ( „ J 

Madan Pal ( „ ) 

Ja) a-^inb Pal ( „ ) 

I 

Arjnn Pal C » ) 

Bhonvar Pal ( „ ) 

( The present Maharaja. ) 

Residence. — Karauli, Rajjmtana; Western India. 
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KOTAH. , 

Area. — 5,000 sq. miles. Population. — 450,000. 
Rcvenue.~25,00,000 rupees. 

‘ The territory of Kotah is bounded on the north by the Native States 
of Bundi, Jaipur and Gwalior, on the east by the territories of Gwalior;, 
on the south by Jhalawad and Malwa and on the west by Bundi, Mewad 
and Rampura under Indore. • • 

The rulei’s of Kotah arc, like those of Bundi, Chauhan Rajputs of the 
Hada' tribe. The history of Kotah be^ns with Madhii vSinh, the second sDn 
of Rao Ratan of Bundi. As mentioned in the annals *of Bundi, ' Rao 
Ratan with his two sons, Hari Sinli and Madhu Sinh, proceeded Vvdth their 
troops to join the Emperor, Jehangir, when his son, Shah Jehan, raised the 
standard of rtwolt at Burhaiipur in 1021. The prince had to pay dearly for 
his unfilial conduct, for which he suffered at the hands of the veteran soldiers 
under the command of these Hada chiefs. . Sluih Jehan was compelled t'o 
fly, but the two Hada princes, Hari Sinh and Madhu Sinh, were severely 
wounded in the encounter. The Emperor rewarded the gallant and faith- 
ful services of the Rao by conferring on his second son, Madhu Sinh, the 
fief of Burhanpur. It was, however, exchanged in 1625 foi^ Kotah and 
its surrounding districts. This appanage is still held by the descendants. 
ofMadhji Sinh. The Emperor by bestowing Kotah upon Madhu Sinh 
made him independent of his father. Though , a cadet of the Bundi 
house, he was* granted all the powers and privileges of an independent 
chief. ‘ In this,’ says Col. Tod ‘ Jehanghir did not act without design ; on 
the contrary, he dreaded the union of so much power in the hands of’ 
this brave^ace as pregnant with danger, and well knew that by dividing^, 
he could always rule both, the one through the otherf 

' When the Emperor granted to Madhu Sinh the fief of Kotah* and its- 
dependenCies, it consisted of 300 villages with an annual income of 2 
lakhs of rupees. Madhu Sinh assumed the title of Rao and began to 
administer the affair.s of his new acquisition. Ho enhanced the terri- 
torial extent ot his dominions which ranged from the outskirts of Bundi 
tO siMalwa in the south. 

After a rule of 32 years, Rao Madhi:^ Sinh expired m 1657, arid was 
succeeded by his eldest sc'm, Miikund Sinh. Within a short J^iine of his 
accession the Em])eror, Shall Jehan, was taken seriously ill -arid a contest 
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for succession arose among Ws sons, Dara, Suja, Aurangzeb, and Murad, 
(1658). The eldest of these, Dara, was opposed by Aurangzeb and Mur^id, 
who had coalesced together. In these civil dissensions the princes of the 
Eajasthan ranged themselves on one side or the other. Maharaja Jaswant 
Sinh of Marwad took up arms; on behalf of Dara, while Eao Mukund Sinh 
espoused the cause of Aurangzeb. The contending armies met near Ujjain, 
where a fearful battle decided the fates of the rival princes. Kao Mukund 
Sinh and his four brothers pitt on the saffron robe and entered the field* 
attended by their brave associates. True to their past antecedents, these 

• valiant Hadas, with glittering swords in their hands, pounced desperately 
upon the vanguard of the enemy s trooj^s. They plied their swords with 
such skill and effect that Jaswant Sinh was compolkid to leave the field 
totally vanquished. The victory to Aurangzeb w^as, however, a dearly 
bought one, for in the scuffle the brave Mukund Sinh and his three brothers 
with several of their followers, were ’slain. The Kao’s fourth brother, Kishor 
Sinh, had also received fatal wounds and was lying in a heap of mangled 
corpses, gasping for lifi^. The Kotah tVoops saw and recognised their prince, 
and lifting him up, they applied all possible’ means to restore him to con- 
sciousness. Their efforts proved successful, and. after long and cai^ful 
nursing his wounds were healed. After his recovery the Emperor Aurangzeb 
conferred on him the command of the Imperial troops, posted in the 

* Deccan, where Kishor Sinii achieved great renown. 

I^c Kotah g(t(li, becoming vacant on account of the death o? Kao Mukund 
Sinh and his three brothers, was next occupied by prince Jagat Sinh.. He 
ruled for 12 years, the greater portion of which he spent in the Deccan, 
fighting against the Emperor’s foes. Jagat Sinh dying in^ 1670 with- 
out issue, the principal courtiers at Kotal\ installed one, Prem- Sinh, a 
cousin of the late Kao on the royal cushion. The now Kao, however, 
proved such, a despicable ruler that within six months of his installation 
he was deposed by the same courtiers, who had raised him to that exalted 
position' Their choice next fell upon Kishor Sinh, who had been so 
miraculously saved from* the clutches of death After the battle ofUjjain. 

In 1686, when Aurangzeb with almighty host' besieged the 
stronghold -of Bijapur ip the Deccan, Kao Kishor Sinh was summoned 
ifco help the Imperial cause. The Kao shewed conspicuous bravery and it 
16 said that^he used his sword with such extraordinary skill that.it evoked 
Jiniversal applause. He was slain in the siege of Arcot, and was 
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succeeded by his second son, Ram Sinh. His eldest son, Bishan Siuh, was 
deprived of his birth-right for once refusing to accompany the Rao in his 
expedition to the Deccan. 

After the death of Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707, a contest for 
the Imperial Mamud arose among his sons, in which Ram Sinh espoused 
the cause of Prince Azim against his elder brother, Muazim. A terrible 
conflict took place near Jajao, in which theR<¥3 was slain (June, 1707). 

Ram Sinh was succeeded by Bhim Sinh on the Kotah throne. The Kiio 
took a prominent part in the disputes between Farukshiyyar and the 
Saiyed ' King-Makers,’ and advocating the cause of the ktter, he sent 
his army to Delhi to fight against the Enipcmr, who was assisted by the 
senior house of Bundi. The Saiyeds in the end succeeded in dethroning 
the Emperor, and installing one of their own creatures on the Im])erial 
Throne. The Rao of Kotah was, for his'scrvice, rewarded with a high ]flace 
of honour at the Mughal Darbar. When Jaya Sinh of jimber, taking 
advantage of Budh Sinh’s absence, usurped his dominions and coiopedled the 
Rao of Bundi to take refuge a{ Beygoo, Bhini Sinh, though a cousin of thti 
Racs representing the. junior branch of the Hada family, actively supported 
the chief of Amber and conquering some of Bundi’s jmsessiems, annexed 
•them to- his own princijmlity. He' also drove away the Bhils from their 
strongholds and encroached upon ^leir lands. Chin Kilich Khan, sub- 
sequently kn(^Ti in the history of India by the name of Asof Jah, Nizam- 
Ul-Mulk, who was then the Subadar. of the Deccan, rose in rebellion 
against the all-powerful Saiyeds. Bhim Sinh was stmt to put him down, 
but in the attempt of apprehending him alive, the brave Rao lost his. 
life ( 1719 ).■ 

The Hada Chroniclers state that Raja Bhirn’s person was seamed' 
witlf scars, and so fastidious was he, through the fear of. incurring the 
imputation of vanity, that he never undressed in presence of his attendants. 
'The head of the princely ‘tribes in the Rajasthan — the Maharana of 
Hewad— »had conferred on "him the title of ' Maha Rao,’ to which was added 
from the Emperor the diginityof Panch Hazari ( leadef of five thousiind. )” 

After the death of Bhim Sinh, in 1719, . his eldest -son,. Arjun 
Sinh, ascended the throne. Reigning for four years, Arjun Sinh died in 
1723, without issue. A war of succession arose between ^ his- survi- ^ 
vini? brothers, Shyam Sinh and Durjan Sal. During the contest, Kotah lost 
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Rampura, Bhanpura and Kalapet. The death of Shyam Sinh brought this 
Civil war to a speedy termination. 

Durjan Sal was duly enthroned Rao of Kotah in the year 1724. 
His accession was confirmed by Emperor Mahmud Shah, who inviting 
him to Delhi, presented him with a rich dress of honor. The Rao obtained 
from the Emperor a special prerogative, by which every Mahomedan, while 
passing through the territory of Kotah, was prohibited from slaughtering a 
cow. Durjan Sal was a valiant prince and combined in him all the 
qualifications of a great and good ruler. He had contracted intimate 
friendship with Baji Rao, the celebrated Peshwa, who, in token of his^ove 
and esteem for 'the Rao, delivered over to him the fortification of Nahar- 
garh. Durjan Sal deprecated the policy of his ancestor, Bhirn Sinh, who had 
fallen fotil upon his neighbour and kinsman, tlui Rao of Bundi, the head 
of the senior branch of their family. Not only did he disavow all enmity 
towards the house of Bundi, but he materially assisted Rao Umed inregain- 
ing his lost patrimony. This advocacy of Bundi s cause drew on him the 
wrath of the Raja of Amber, with whom he had to measure strength on 
many a field of battle. During the later portion of Durjan Sal’s reign 
Kotah became a prey to Maratha incursions. To preserve his dominions 
from the hands of these maraudea-s, the Rao was compel hxl to acknowledge 
their supremacy and to pay a fixed annual tribute to Holkar, the leader 
of the gang. 

Durjan Sal died in 1757 without issiui. He was succeeded by 
Ajit Sinh, a descendant of Bishan Sinh, who, in days gone by, had been disin- 
herited by Kishor Sinh for his refusing to accompany him in the ware in 
the Deccan. His reign extended over two years and a half, and he was 
after his death succeeded by Chhatra Sal. It was during his reign that 
the celebrated Jalarn Sinh, a scion of the Jhala family, appeared on the 
stage. His ancestors ' were petty chieftains ’ of Hal wad in Kathiawad, 
whence’ his ancestor, Madhu Sinh, had come to Kotah, when Bhim was in the 
zenith of his power. Jalarn Sinh was a valiant soldier and a consummate 
diplomatist. When the Raja of Amber marched upon Kotah at the* head of 
his troops in 1761, it was Jalarn Sinh who evinced uncommon valour 
and drove away the invader from the walls of* Kotah. The Jaipur troops 
fell all of a sudden on the defensive outposts of Kotah, stationed on the 
banks of thes river Chambal, and dispersing tht^n, advanced as far as 
Butwarro. There they were opposed by a select band of 5,000 Hadas. The 
43 
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proud array of Amber, despising the valour of a more handful of opponents, 
confidently inarched against them, anticipating a splendid victory for them- 
selves and anxious to niake total wreck of that fool-hardy band. Little did 
they dream that in strength and valour one Hada was more than a match 
for 100 of their rank. The Hadas gallantly repulsed three of their succes- 
sive sallies and killed many of their number. The Jaipuris advanced for 
the fourth time in greater numbers and fought with redoubled vigour but 
without any decisive result. At last Kotah came out succe.ssful through the 
skill and valour of its leacler, Jalam Sinh. Wliile flying from the field of 
Pani^at, where the Marathas had sustained a crushing d(deat at the hands 
of the Afghan chief, Ahinud Shah Abdali, in 1761, MalharRao Holkartook 
up his quarters in the vicinity of Bulwarro. The contending armies solicited 
his help but the ci-ost falhm Goat-herd n.Tuserl to side with either of . the 
combatants. At last Jalam Sinh hit upon a plan, and instantly mounting 
his steed, he hastened to his camp and told him th;ib the Jai])urLs had grown 
indolent and careless, and that it was the proper time for him to enrich 
himself by plundering their camp. The mere report of the approach of 
Holkar was enough to throw* the Jaipuris in a fit of panic and thus 
by a clever stratagem of Jalam Sinh, Kotah was s])ared the disgrace of 
owning allegiance to the ihroiK' of Amber. 

Rjxo Chhatra Sal, dying in 1763, was succeeded by his brother, 
Guman Sinh. In his youth Giiman was a brave and intelligent pjunce, 

‘ well calculated to contend with the temjjests, collecting from the south, 
ready to j)Our on the dcVotecl lands of Rajputana. But one short 
lustrum of rule was all that fate had ordained for him.’ Jalam Sinh once 
happened to offer some indignity to him only in jest, which. threw thoRao in 
convulsions of rage. Forthwith did he dismiss th(‘ saviour of Kotah, who 
took refuge with Rana Arsi, then reigning at Mewad. The Rana was 
then a minor, under the tutelage of Iiis guardian, the chief of Delwada. 
The youthful Rana once entreated Jalam to free him from the shackles of 
his avaricious guardian, and the brave Jhala succeeded in getting rid of the 
DelvaSa chief and restoring the Rana to freedom. eJalam had once more 
?t0 deal with the Marathas and in a contest with one of their bands, under 
the leadership of Trainbak Rao, the father of the celebrated Ambaji Inglia, 

he taken prisoner. Jalam Sinh .so full of resource, won the confidence, 

of his captor, who set him at liberty. Jalam Sinh instead of returning 
to Mewad, refwiired Kotah and sought audicuc ' with Rao Guman Sinh. 
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The Ra ) was inexorable and refused to riiceive him, to wlnnn Kotah owed 
her greatness. Jalam was not in the least disappointed, but availing 
himself of a lavourable opportunity, he stealthily obtained admission in 
the palace and stood in the ])resence of the bewildered Kao. Gurnan 
condoned his guilt and restored liim to his former ])lace as the commahder- 
in-chief of the forces. Tha Marathas next invaded Kotah, and all endeavours 
of Jalam Sinh to drive them away pi’ovcsi futile. At length when th(* 
maraiwlers were appcvised by a booty of six lal'liH of rupeu's they retired in 
j)eace without molesting the poor ryots. 

Rao Guman Sinh died in 1770. Hefore his death, he had a])])ointed 
Jalam Sinh * as the gimrdian of his son, IJined Siidi. ’ The new 
Rao was only a ruhu' in naim', th(‘ soh' .sovenugn ])ower b(‘ing centn‘d in 
tho^ hands of the powerful Jhala, Jalam Sinh, who was fond oi’ power to a 
fault. He wa^ brave, fearles.s and activc‘, full of intrepidity and resoui'co. 
His enenu(\s tivmbh'd at his naim* and th(‘ Srusalmaiis, Marathas, and 
Rajputs, all alike, rv'specte l him. Kotah had attaine(l tlui veiy zenith of her 
pros])('rity uruhu' him. When the iieighhouring states were weakened 
by th(^ constant inroads of the Maratha bands, Kotah under the fostering 
care of Jalam Sinh pr()S[)ered and grew strong. The Rao of Kotah enhanced 
the exUuit of his domains by conquering from Bundi three of her best 
districts, Iiidragarh, Bulwan and AnUu'di'.h. Jalam Sinh was generally 
praised for his constancy, devotion, justice and such othiT noble virtues* 
His mere word was conside'rell to b(‘ as good as a sokunu pledge. 

It was in 1(S04 that Colonel Monson marched at the hviv] of a detach- 
ment against the numcTous bands of Holkar’s troops, that lay encamped 
near Goody, a village in the vicinity ofUjjain. The Colonel, finding the 
odds so fearfully against him, ordered a gcmeral retreat; l)ut a small party 
of horse under Lt. Lucan was left behind and it had to encounter the more 
powerful forc« arrangcHl in oi’der of battle. The remaining tr()o])s, uiidijr Col. 
Moiison, continued to march forward until tlnw gained the narrow pass 
of Mukundra between Kotah and Neemueh. Tlie Marathas pursued them 
hotly and overtotfic them near the narrow defih’. Col. Monson, instead of 
hazarding an action, marched in the direction of Kotah and demanded 
admis.sion within its walls. Not onlv was he refused admission but 
nothing was done to ensure jmotection to the retreating band. Monson vo- 
tired fi'om *Kotah with a lu^avy heart and continued his onward march, 
^he rainy season Imd already set in : rivers and pools wer(‘ swollen with 
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floods ; the English battalion found it no easy tasV to continue their pro- 
gress with the Marathas close upon their heels. They suffered consider- 
ably from privation, and s])iking their guns on the way, a few survived to 
convey this disastrous news to the illustrious Lord Lake, who was then 
stationed at Agra. For twelve years (1805-1817 ) Jalain Sinh was the 
* primum mobile of the region he inhabited.’ The British Government 
declined to interfere with the internal administration of these Native 
States. Jalam Sinh proved a valuable ac(|uisition to the English in their 
endeavours to save the country from the oj^prt'ssion of the. Pindhari free- 
booters. It was through Jalam Sinh that the first engagement was 
signed between Kotah and the Paramount Powcu’ in December 1817. 
The Kotah Government agreed to acknowledge the Su])remacy of the 
British throne. The tribute, which Kotah hcrc‘-to-fore ])aid to the 
Marathas, was thencc-forth transferred to the English. ^ It was also 
ari’anged that the Rao of Kotah sliould render assistance to the English 
in time of war. The SuiU’cme GoveiTiment, in recognition of the yeoman 
service rendered by Jalam Sinh in extirpating the hsarful gangs of the 
Piiidharis, determined to confer upon the brave Jhala a certain district 
of Sindhia, hitherto held by him, and make him an independent ruler of 
that district with its d(‘pendencies. Jalam Sinh, however, chose to remain 
a minister, and the agr(‘ement was made in the name of the Kotah Chief, in 
.which a fresh stipulation was added on 6th Decombar 1817, by which tluj 
British Government guaranteed the Dewanship (premiership) of Kotah to 
Jalam Sinh and his descendants in perpetuity. - 

Maha Rao Unied Sinh died in 1820. It is said that he during his 
whole life never placed his foot bevond the threshold of his palace. He 
never exhibited eitlu'r tact, skill, or valour, in any of the ])ublic transactions 
during his reign. He was succeeded by Kishor Sinh 11. Ho was also, 
Jike his fethor, a mere piipp(‘t in the hands of his minister,. who was the 
■^eal Sovereign of Kotah. The liiio, aj)prehen(ling the increasing influence 
■of his Dtnvan, left Kotah in December of the same year and. went to Jaifuir. 
ile then solicited tlie assistance of the neighbouring chiefs in obtaining his 
from the shackles of his greedy minister. The Rao, attended hy 
a retiniie of bis 6,000 men, marched towards Kotah, when Jalam Sinh offered 
him resistance. A scuffle ensued near Mogrul on 30th September 1821, 
m which the Rao was defeated, his brother Prithu Sinh slain, And the con- 
tingent dispersed. The Rao e;:(*apcd to Nathadwara in Mewad, but event- 
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ually a reconciliation was effected between Kishor Sinh and his minister, 
Jalam Sinh. The Rao was brought back to Kotah by the devoted minister 
on 31st December 1821. According to the terms of the Settlement the 
Rao was to be allowed from the State treasury an annual sum of 
*164,000 rupees for defiaying the ex])enditurc of himself and his personal at-., 
tendants, and he was to be assigned a palace within the Darbar walls 
for his residence. A body, consisting of 300 men — 200 foot and 100 horse:— 
was to remain constantly with him as his personal guard. The Rao in 
return guaranteed the retention of Jalam Sinh and his desf^eiidants as the 
the prime ministers of Kotah. Rana Arsi of Mewad, immediately after his 
deliverance from the yoke of the chief of Delvada, conferred on Jalam 
Sinh the di'-^tinguished title of Raj Rana. 

This celebrated Machiavtdli of Rajasthan brearthed his last at Kotah, in 
the month of June 1824. He was succeeded by his son, Madhu Sinh.' 
He turned out a veritaWe Ishbosheth, but the terms of the agreement 
necessitated the bestowal of that place on the descendant of the great 
Jalaju. 

Kishor Sinh died in J828, and was succeeded by Ram Sinh 11. 
Madhu Sinh died shortly after, and the Dewanate was next occupied by 
his brother, Mtidan Sinh. Of course tlu're was no sincere feeling of regard 
or affection between the Rao and his Diwan, but the former was bound 
hand and foot by the terms of the agreement of December 1817. The rela- 
tions between the master and the servant were too much strained by the 
•end of the year 1834. At last the Supreme Government saw the 
necessity of rela.xing the terms of the Setthanent, and in 1838 it was 
•so arranged that the stipulations in the agreement of 1817, conferring 
permanent Dewanship on Jalam Sinh ami his descendants, be cancelled. In 
lieu of this the Rao agree<l to set apart from Kotah districts, yielding an 
yearly income of 12 hdhs of rupees, and confer them on Madan Sinh, 
on his reliiKpiishing the position of the minister. Accordingly an indepen- 
dent principality, comprising of sev(‘nt(M>ii districts, was set apart and 
granted to Madan Sinh, wliich is this day known by the name of Jhalawad, 
und is held by the descendants of Madan Sinh. This change in the 
original engagement also brought about a change in the payment of the 
annual tribute. It was arranged that the sum of Rs. 80,000 was to be 
'deducted from the tribute, hitherto paid by the Kotah Chief, and that defi- 
oieiicy was to be recouped from the coffers of Jhalawad. It was also agreed 
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that no sum in excess of thix'e lacs was to be recovered from Kotah every 
year for defraying the expenses of the subsidiary contingent, stationed 
there for the defence of tlie province. Afterwards in 1844 the sum 
of three lacs. was reducefl to two hdhs with a proviso that if the amount 
fell short of the exj)(‘n(litin’e, tlie deliciency was to be made good from- 
the amount of tribute.. An ultimatum was given to the Rao tliat in case 
he failed to 2>ay regularly the tribute and the expenditure of the* subsidiary 
troops, the British government would conliscate and hold the State as a 
guarantC'ed security. 

The unpleasant altercation between the Kaja and his minister was 
thus brought to a close by si‘tting apart to Raj Rana Madan 8inh the 
territory of Jhalawad. The Subsidiary contingent maintained at Krdah 
flew into rebellion in 1S57, and massacnHl in cold blood the British Political 
Agent and his two sons. Maha Rao Ram Sinh, instead of hastening to 
the rescue of the Political Agent, remained a passive sj)ectator of that 
melancholy event. This stolid indiflerence, nay secret encouragement 
to the mutineers, drew upon him the indignant wi'ath of the Sujnvme 
Government, wliich as a mark of disapjn-obation of the Rao’s conduct, reduced 
his salute by four guns. In 1804, however, the Government conferred uj)on 
the Rao the light of adoption. 

Maha Rao Ram Sinh (lied at an advanced age of 04 years in 1800. 
It* was generally bruited out sluu'tly before the RaoV death that one of his 
wives desired to ascend the funeral pyre and lK.‘come siittec'. The Political 
Agent, on lieing informed of this, at once ordered the Rani’s (piarters to be 
locked and strictly guarded ])y a body of sentries. He also made such 
arrangements that the news of her lord’s death could not possibly reach her 
ears. For four hours after the Rao’s demise the matter wavS kept strictly 
private, but then the whole thing leaked out. When the dead body of the 
Rao was next morning laid on the })yre to be consigned to the flames, the 
Rani, not-with-standing such strict watch kept over her, broke open the 
^ates and issuing out of the ]»alace with all the fury of an enrageil tigress, 
rushed dh the pyre and was consumed with the remains of her dojiarted 
husband. 

After the death (>f Ram Sinh, his only son, Bhim Sinh, who 
iook the family name of Chhatra Sal, ascemled the [///(?/* of Kotah. The 
*un salute of seventeer> guns was restored to him by tlie British 
Government, and thus his succes.sion was recognised. 
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In 1809 an extradition Treaty was concluded between the British 
Government and the Kotah State. By this Treaty the mutual surrender 
of criminals was agreed upon. In 1887 an agremnent was entered into by 
the Kotah State with the India Government, which modified the Treaty 
of 1801). This agreement provided that incases of extradition from British 
Iiiilia to K )tah, the procedure prescribed by th(‘ law as to the extradition 
of offenders for the time being in force in British India should be followed. 

In 1881 all transit duties were abolished througliout the State 
exce])ting those on opium and other intoxicating drugs. 

A salt agremuent was concluded in 1882. By this the State agreed 
to, prohibit absolutely aTid prevent the manufacture of edible salt within 
any part of the Kotah State. The Stale also agreed to ])rohibit the impor- 
tation into, or exportation from, the Kotah State (ddiny salt whatever other 
than that upon which duty had been Icjvied by the British Government, 
and to abolish all taxes thereon. 

Before the death of Malia Rao Ram Sinh in LSbb, the state of affairs at 
Kotah had been for Som'‘. yviivH unsatisfactory. The ministers who conducted 
the administration were irresjHmsible, and unprincijded, and at the death 
of the Maha Rao the State was found to have (Kd)ts, amounting to 27 lakhs 
of ru])ees. 

When Maha Rao Chhatra Sal ascended the f/tali some slight improve- 
ments were carried out, but they did not last long. Now and then the 
tribute and the military contribution due to the British Government ffdl into 
arrears. The debts of thci State increased to an enormous sum of eighty 
lakhs of ru])ees. The unworthy favourites, to whom the administration 
of the State was eiiti’usted, embezzled the revcuuu's of the State. Cruelty 
and oppression I’eigiied everywhere. The British Government advi.scd 
the Mj^harao to adopt reforms, and as long as tliere was a hope of im- 
provement through tlui Maha Rao himself, they were unwilling to inter- 
vene directly. At last the Maharao saw that he himself was (juite unable 
to effect any improvements. Conse^pieiitly he re(|uestt3d the British 
Government for their intercession, desinid to receive a Native MinistcT 
nominated by them, and exprc.sscd his willingness to adopt any admini- 
strative measures that might be considered necessary. Accordingly Nawab 
t aiz Ali Khan Bahadur, C. S. I. , was appointed to administer the ^otah 
^tatc in 1874, subject to the general advice and control of the Agent to 
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the Governor General. The Maha Rao was prohibited from all interference 
and a suitable allowance was assigned to him. 

In 1876 Nawab Sir Faiz Ali Khan Bahadur K. c. s. I. retired. The 
administration was then placed in the hands of a British Political Agent, 
assisted by a council. Wlnui the Maha Rao had to some extent reformed 
his ways, certain departments were ])laced under his special directions, 
and it was decided that he should be consulted on matters of importance. 
The State debts were paid off by insLal incuts, and were soon lujuidated. 

Maha Rao Chhatra Sal died on 11th June 1889. His adopted son, 
Udaya Sinh, who was born on 5th September 1873, succeeded him under 
the fomily name ofUmodSinh. He received his education at the Mayo 
College, Ajmere. Some objections were raised to his leaving Kotah for this 
purpose by interested adherents and considerable pressure was required 
to overcome them. His Highness the Maharaja of Kotah enjoys full civil 
and criminal powers and is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 
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KUTCH. 

Aroa — 6,500 sq. miles. Population. — 558,415. 

Revenue. — 18,04,000 rupcc,s. 

The ter I'itory.of H. the Rao of Kiiteh is boiiDdcd on the north and 
north-west In' the province of Sindh, on tlio oast by the doininions of \i. H. 
the (hiel<wad, on the south by the Gulf of Kiitch and the pcuiinsula of 
Kathiawad, while the vast Indian Ocean noils in the south-westerly 
dii'cetion. 

The present llao of Kutch is a Rajjiiit of the Jadoja clan. Before 
his ancestors had settled in the province, it was ruled by a princi) of the 
Chavda dynasty. The seat of government was then in Batgarh. The 
Jadejas are said to have descended from the original stock of the Yadavas, of 
tliQ lunar race. Shri Krishna, the sovereign IojtI of Dwarka,, had a son, 
named Samba, by one of his wives, Jambuvanti. He married Rama, the daugh- 
ter of Kaiibhanda, who was prime minister to the well known Banasura, 
then reigning in Shonitpur, believed to be in Egypt. A son was born of this 
rnamage, and he was named Ushnika. When the Yadavas destroyed 
themselve.s on the banks of the Oomati, Ushnika was in Shorn' tjnir, where 
he remained all his life. Banasura was after his (h^ath siiceoi'ded by 
Kaiibhanda, and after his death, Ushnika became the lord of Shonitpur. 
A certain prince, Devendra, flourished in his line, 79th degiT.'o removed 
from him. He had four sons ; of these four, om‘, Aspat, embraced Maho- 
medanism ; Chudehand, the son of Gaiapat, founded a kingdom in Sorath, 
and his descendants are known by the name of Chudasama. Narapata, his 
third son, killed Pherozsha the Emperor of Ghazni, and usurjied his 
throne. Ho assumed the title* of Jam. Sultansha, the son of Bherozsha, 
succeeded in taking back Ghazni from Samanta, the son of Narapat, who 
thereupon tied to Sindh, and there set up a separate and independent 
throne. HLs descendants assnm(.*d the name of Sama, derived from his 
" name Samanta, in place of their former name Yadava. In his line of 
descent, nine (.logrees removed from him, there flourished Lakhiar Bhada, 
who founded the city of Nagar Samai and made it his seat of go- 
vernment. It has now lost its old name and is generally known by 
the name of Nagar Thatha. 

Lakhiar Bhada had a son, named Lakho Ghuraro. He was married to 
Princess Bothi,'the daughter of Yiramadeva, the Chavda ruler of Patgarh in 
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Kutch. ^his union was blessed with four sons. Two of tlicni, Moda and 
Manai, stayed in Kutch with their uncle. They treacherously murdered their 
patron, and usurped the throne of Kutch. Lakho Phulani was .fourth in 
descent from Moda, who, dying without issue, was succeeded by his nephew, 
Puwaro, the son of Jam Ghao. He also died childless, andLakhaji and Lakha- 
dliir, the sons of Jam Jado, the then reigning prince of Sindh, sixth in descent 
from Unada, the step brother of Jams Moda and Manai, were summoned to 
assume the sovereignty of Kutch. They w('ro the sons of Verc^i, though 
they were botli adopted by Jam Jado. It was from him that his descendants 
took the distinctive appellation of Jadeja. It is also said that Lakhaji and 
Lakhadhir w<u’e twin-brothers. In the Sindhi language the children born 
simultaneously are called Mada,’ and it might be this circumustance that 
caused their descendants to l>e known by the name of Jadeja. What- 
ever may he the origin of the name, the Jadejas came into existence 
for the first time Ironi this date. These' two brothers founded another city, 
and named it, Lakhi 3 ^■^r Viyaro, after them both, and tiansferred their scat of 
government to the ]iew city. Jam Lakhaji s son, Rayadhanji, had four sons,, 
Dedoji, Othaji, Gajanji and Hothiji. They distributed among themselves^ 
their paternal estate, by giving Kanthakot to ])admji, Lakhiyar Viyaro„ 
the metropolis, to Othaji, the district of Bara to Gajanji, and Gajod 
, with twelve other villages to llothiji. All the. four brothers were styled 
Jams. 

Othaji, who inheritcMl the s(^at of government, ascended the throne in 
1385. He (‘xpelli'd the Jains from his dominions. Othaji died in the 
year 1405. He was succeeded by Prince Cdiaoji.- The enragc.'fl Jains 
took shelter under Rayadhanji of Bara, the cousin of Glvmji. They 
plundered the ttuxitory of Ghaoji and harassed him much. They were, 
howovei’, put down by the valiant Ahado, the son of Rayadhaiiji’s uncle, 
Jiyoji. Ghaoji died in 1437, and was succeeded by Jam Vidienaji. Raya- 
<lhanji with the assistance of other malcontents hi^gan to raise, scrioua 
disturbances rc^gaixling the houiidaries of Poeiii. Jam Yaheriaji thereupon 
left hi s metropolis, Lakhiyar Viyaro, and went to the hills of Halxj. PitHn 
the latter place he made several inroads u])on th(^ teri’itory of Rayadhanji 
and oppressed his subjects. Rayadhtinji was evmitually compelled hdcneel 
Jd the feet of Vaheuaji, and the two cousins weiXi reconciled. 

After •the death of Jam Vahenaji in 1450, his son, Muhvoij, 
succeeded to the throne. Mulwoji was suffi.Ting from rheumatism, vdiich 
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iucapacitaiod him from \vi(d(ling his sword. Tlie eiiemios of lys father, 
taking advantage of this circumstance, invaded his dominions. But it was 
not long l)ero]’e lie was cured of his disc'asti and he lost no time 
in taking up arms against his enemies. He succeeded in subduing 
everyone of his opponents, but was killed in a liattle with the Kathis in 
the year 1470. Jam Mulwoji was succeeded by Kanyoji. He bore a 
grudge to the Kathis, who had killed his fatlu'r, and he exp(‘]]ed them from 
his dominions in Kutch. He -also wreaki'd his vcnigeance ujion the Vaghela 
chief of Gqdi, wlio had ibrmerly shelt<‘red the Kathis, hy taking his life. 

Amaiji ascemded the throiH' of Kutch ‘afti-r the death of Kanyoji in 
1490. In his re'gn tlu' (‘mp(‘ror of Ka])ul mad(‘ an inroad upon 
Kutch and demanded of Jam Aina.rji a tijbuti', called tlie Siv((rl Varo. 
The Jam was brave enough to n'pudiate such a presiim])tuous demand and 
took up arms against the Moshan. A tieive battle cusikmI, in which the 
Mussalmans were defoatc'd and drivtai ])aek. The \\diant Jam, however, 
received ■ a mortal wound, of which he dic'd in 1510. Amarji, whihi 
dying, summoned his .son, Bhimji, to his IxmI side and tlms s])oke to liim, 

‘ You are no (h.ailit the heir-a]>parent to tin* tln’oiH*, hut it is my dying 
wish that if your ncdher, who is now gives birth to a son tlie 

throne be given to that sou. My salvation wall lie, (‘iisurc'd oidy if you 
promise to carry out this last ln'hest of mine.’ Bliimji magnanimously 
agreed to it, and oii the hirfh of tlu'. posthumous son, ho caused a gc'iieral 
proclamation to lie circulated thi-oiighout the land, invicsting Prince Amar 
Amarani with all the regcd p:)Wv*r, n'serving to himself the management 
of the administration. * Wln'ii Amar attained thi' age* of 15 ye'ars, all the 
brothers assemhlod togetliei* and nnaninionsly resolvf'd iJiat as Amar 
seemed to be of weak intellect, he would not be abli^ properly and efficiently 
to administer the state affiiirs. Jdiey napiestcd Bhimji to resume tin' 
reins of g*)vernm('iit, Imt he was too loath to ]m‘ak the solemn pledge that 
he had given to his (h'cc'ased father. They jx'inonstj'ated with Bhimji that 
if Amar were allowt^d to I’etain po.sse.ssion of the throne their enemies, 
taking adt^antage of his weakness, would some day inarch U]>nii the capital and 
■deprive him of hispnr/n Such an event would bring di.shonour upon the 
yet untarnished name of their ancestoi-s and that it was he alone who could 
save the whole family from sucli a calamity. Bhimji was thu.s compelled to 
ascend the throne of Kuteh. During his i-elgn Jam Lakho, the.de.scendant 
of Jam G.vjanaji of^Bada, was treacherously murdered by some perstxns. 4 he 
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suspicion fell upon liis sons, Jam Kaol, Jam Bhimaji,^an(l Prince Hamirji, 
Bhimji vowed vengeance against them. He, however, died in the year J525, 
and Prince Hamirji assumed the title of Jam. Hamirji took up his 
residence in Lakhiyar Vijaro. Jam Raol, who grew jealous of him, repaired 
thither within a week after his accession and entreated him to go with 
him to Bada and grace Ids poor cottage by his royal presence. Hamirji 
could at once see through his wicked intentions and nhused to comply with 
his. request. The Avily .lam Raol swore in the name of his tutelary goddess, 
Ashapuri, that thei'e was no plot laid against his lif(‘, and it was only when 
such a strong assurance was give-n that Hamiiji was pievailed upon to 
accompany him' to Ba.da. Tin; coididing Haniir was entei-tained to a 
princely baiujuet, in which he Avas pressed to di’ink so much of lifpior 
that he fell senseless on the ground. The fit id signal Avas given by Raol 
to his attendants, who at once murdered the unfortunat(? youth. The con-' 
tt'inptible Raol made a searching ii]({niry after his son.^^, AAnth a view 
to g(d. rid of them also, but he aa^iis theivin frustrated by the fidelity of 
one of Hamir’s attendants, nanu'd (Ihhachhar Butto, Avho had obtained 
a clue to this, vile treaeherv. Kamabai, tlie (laughter of Jam Hamirji, was 
given in marriage to Mahmud Shah Begada, Eiuj^eror of (.Uijarat, and 
Chhachhar Butto effe(‘ted his escsipe to Ahnuslabad with all the princes. 
After the death of Jam Ilandiji in 1537 Jain Raol con{|uered all 
bis domlrdoiis and iueorporating them with his own, began to reign 
supreme in Ivutch. Tlu* naiiu's of th(‘ sons of Hamirji, avIio Avere safely 
(iscorted to their sister’s bouse at Ahmedabad, AVere Alioji, Kheugarji, 
Riycabji, and S ihebji. Mahmud Begada readily granUal them his sup- 
[)ui-t by despatching a large army to Knteli. The Avhole pi’ovince Avas over- 
i‘un and wjvsbal from the hands of Jam Raol. Khengarji, the bravest 
'4 I'he four princes, was iv-iiistated on the throne, eh'vatetl with the noAV* 
title of ‘Rao.’ Jam Raol, seeing that tlu‘ day was against him, crossed the 
Run of Kutch and (‘scajaal into Saurashtra. He ihvw became the founder 
cl a new dynasty ol‘ rulers in Nawanagar. 

The present capital of Kutch, Bhuj, Avas foiind(Ml on Sad fith 

•^lunvat l(j5(), c.orresponding to 1549, by Rao Khengaiji only a feAV years 
utter his accession. Lakhiyar Viyaro, the ancient ca})ita!, Avas given to 
tbe bards and (dlHi jutioi as a present and Bhuj Avas made the seat of 
gevormnent. • lu 15(S0 was founded the importa nt seaport town of 
Mandvi, which ev(‘n to this dav C!)mmands tin* c'xt(‘ isiv(^ frad*' of tlie whole 
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province. Chhaehhar Biibto was given seven villages for the yeoman seiwice' 
he had done to the prinee in times of difficulty, while other people also- 
received some such rewards, in recognition of the support given by tliiem in 
those troublous times. Jam Raol was always devising plans to wreaik his: 
vengeance upon Kheiigarji. One day in a grand Durbar held! at 
Nawanagar Lakha[)satia circulated a Ihera challenging the courj^krs. to 
bring the head of Kheiigarji. Twelve of the nobles seated there j^acked 
up the Beera, accepting the challenge, and they all went to Kutch and 
began lurking ab:)ut the palace to carry out their wicked’ plan. Once- 
Khengarji happened to go out a-hunting, unaccompanied by any of his. re- 
tinue, and the twelve assassins, taking advantage of thcj (fpportunity,, fol- 
lowed him and surrounded him in a jungh?. The Kaol , wielded his sword so* 
dexterously and valiantly that he elibeted his deliverance by slaying aE tEic- 
twelve that had barred his way. 

Khengarji had two sons, Bhojrajji and Bluinnalji. Tin.’ h'j.ir — 
apparent, Bhojrajji, had gone to the rescue of Raydiiar Tlahi, where 
he was shot by an arrow. He had a son, named Ali\’oji but after th(^ deatli 
of Khengarji, in 1585, Bharmalji assumed the reins of go veiai merit,, 
setting aside the claims of Aliyoji. In his tinn; jVluzafar III. the King 
of Gujarat, while maming about as a fugitive, was at last caught at the 
court of Bharmalji. On his way back he committed suicide; witli a razor and 
the government of Gujarat thus jrassed into the liaiuls of the Mpoghal, 
Emperors. After the (h’ath of the Great Akabar, Jehangir (Selim) as- 
cended the Iui})eria] Ma^^niul. When Jehangir visited Gujarat Bharmal- 
ji went to Ahmedabad to pay his respects to tlie Em})eror. The Rau 
presented liim wltli 2,000 rupees, 100 ashrajis, and 100 Kutch hoi’scs. In 
return Jehangir gave liim his own horse, an elephant, a dagger, a sword 
land diamond rings and also accorded him the ])rivilege of issuing in hi.s 
territory his own stamps and coins, called the 7vo/*t'c\s*. 

Rio Bharmalji, (lying in 1(>31, was succeeded by Bhojrajji. 
Nothing important happened in his reign. He is said to have beini a 
great pittron of letters. He died in 1045. As he had no male issue 
he was succeeded by his a^loptod son, Khengarji, tlie son of his brotlier, 
Meghaji. Rao Khengarji II. died in 1054. His death is attributed te> ^ 
cui'se pronounced against him Ijy a Charan woman. 

After the death of R lo Khengarji, one of his conrtiei's, Sigi’^iniji, instal- 
led jHarairji, the Ra ) s son ))y liis Siimari wife, on the throne. But on the 
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nineteenth day after the death of the Rao one of his Bluujads, Hothiji, 
took with him the Rao s brother, Tamachiji, to the t^apital and d*eix)sing 
Hamirji, instated hini on the ijKAli Rao Tamachiji died in 1662, 
and was succeeded by Rayadhanji, The Siiba of Gujarat sent a large 
army under Muazim Beg to levy a tribute from the Rao of Kutch, but 
when he found that he had not a sufficiently strong army to cope with the 
well-manned troops of the Kutch potentate he returned to Ahmedabad. 

Rayadhanji died in 1697. Ho had ten sons, each of whom was 
entrusted during his life time with thd management of different districts. 
All the sons of Rayadhanji except the third, followed, as chief mourners, 
the corpse of the deceased Rao in the* funeral eortorje. Pragmalji, however, 
stayed back in the palace utidei' the pretext that ho h;ul a severe pain in 
his eyes. He caused the gates of the city to be closed and usurped the 
throne, issuing the Royal Proclamation in his own name, and setting aside 
tile claims of the eldcjst son, Rawoji,andoftheson of Nodhanji, who had died 
ill the life time of the late Rao. The other princes, who were on the 
funeral ground, whon they were apprised of this act of treachery on the 
])art of Pragmalji, at once ran to the different districts that wei’C already 
ill their charge, and held tlmmi .independently against the ruling chief. 

Pragmalji died in 1715, and was succeeded by Godaji. His reign, 
extended over a ptu iod of thriio years only, and ho, dying in 1718, 
was succeeded by DeshajL Kanyoji, the chief of Morvi, and the son of 
Rawoji, the elder brother of Ibugmalji, invadisl Kutch with the assistance 
of a small contingent from Sher Biilaml Khan, the Mughal Suba of Gujarat. 
The Rao seemed for a time <liscoricerted at the a[)proach of such a vast 
army, but he afterwards showed remarkable courage. He fought against 
the invading army and defeating it,. drove it out of the country. Many 
of the Mussalinans were killed in the battle that ensued between the two 
contending armies. Sheth Devkaran was honoured wdth the Diwanship 
by Rao Dcshalji. This Diwan effected great reforms and retrenchments 
in the exjienditure of the State. The hcir-ajiparent, Lakhapatji, wixs, 
however, an extravagant youth. He always stood in need of money. Once 
the instance .of Devkaran his royal father refused to grant him 
^ny further subsidy This enraged the Prince who hired a Pardesi 
to assassinate the miserly Lohana. This was sooji effected and Lakhapatji 
got rid of one, who had played the chief obstructionist to his pleasures 
extiravaganoe In 1741 Lakhapatji • invited his father to an enter- 
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tainmenfc at his place. He there iinprisonerl him and usurped the throne, 
deposing the innocc'iit father. Rao Deshalji spent the remaining period of 
his life as a State-prisniKU*, from which predicament he was relieved by- 
death ten years later, in 1751. 

Lakhapatji assumed the reins of government immediately after the 
dethronement of his father in 1741. He made Punja Sheth,the son of the 
very Diwan, whom he had caused to be nnndca-ed, his prime minister. The 
new Diwan was not al)!; to find funds for his master* sufficient to meet his 
extravagance. He was soon after r(*moved and his ])lac(' was given to Rupji 
Shah. On the dismissal of Punja Sluith he was lined 20 htkh.s of Kories. 
The Bania minister resolutely refused to ]iay tlie fin(» and a small skirmish 
ensued, in which 65 men were killed. Eupaji 8hah was dismissed after 
four years and Punja Sheth was re -instated in his Diwanship. He was 
however, soon, replaced by one Gordhan ]\Iehta. The implacable Punja 
Sheth devised a plan so as to cremate in the mind of th(^ Rao a stnmg 
suspicion against the new premier and he succeederl in his plot, for the 
Rao at once ordered the execution of Gordhan Sb'hta. After his death 
the Diwanship was once morc^ given to Rnj)ji Shah. He was, in his turn, 
succeeded by Tulsi Das. This Diwan was mainly instr*umental in (effecting 
a reconciliation between Rao Lakhapatji and the ruler of Kabul. 

Rao Lakhapatji was not on good terms with his son, Godaji. Once 
the prince went to Morvi and with a large army, supplied to him by the 
chief, marched against his father. Diwan Tulsi Das was dismissed for his 
inactivity in making pre})arations to o])posc the invading enemy and the 
place was given to one, Devji. He succeeded in bi-inging about a settle- 
ment between the father and the .son. Rao Lakhapatji was ennobled with the 
title of ‘ Mirza ’, in recognition of the military service rendered by him to 
Ahamud the Emperor of Delhi, in troublous times. He was also pre- 
sented with Shah, the Maid Marat ih. The Emperor ofKabul conferred upon 
him* the distincton of ‘Maharaj Adhiraja. Rao Lakhapatji employed in his ser- 
vice one Vaghela, Ram Sinh, of Dwarka, who had undertaken several 
voyages to Europe. He made him introduce into Kutch those arts and 
manufactures, with which he had become so well acquainted during his 
stay in Europe. Taken into the service of the Rao, he established a cannon- 
foundry and silk and glasi manufactories made clocks and minutely copied 
patterns of European models and figure.s. So well did he. infuse this 
artistic taste that the mechanical skill, for which Kutch craftsmen 
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are now famous, is generally, traced to his training.* The Rao also 
extended his patronage to letters. Himself , a goqd student of the 
Brij ( ) language, he founded a school to render it accessible 

to all his subjects. H^ made arrangements for providing lodging and 
boarding to those students, who came from the mofussil. He died of 
dropsy, at the age of 44, in the year 1760. Fifteen of his concubines im- 
molated Uhemselves on the funeral pyre and followed their departed lord. 

After his death he was succeeded by Prince Godoji. He conferred 
the place of his Diwan upon one, Jiwan^ a menial servant of thuold Diwan, 
Punja Sheth, Punja Sheth taking umbrage at the indiginty thus offered 
to him, went to Sindh and induced Gulam Shah, the reigning sovereign to 
invade Kutch with a force of 70,000 men, promising in return to bestow 
upon him the hand of the fair princess of Kutch. Diwan Jiwan opposed 
this army with the combined forces of Kutch and Radhanpur. During . 
the fight one of the cannons in the front file burst with a loud explosion, which 
created a confusion in the armies of both the hostile factions. The enemies 
met pell-mell and ‘had a hand to hand fight, in which the swords drank the 
blood ofmany a valiant hero. Jiwan was killed in this bloody contest. The Sindh 
monarch returned to his country, burning several of the villages on his 
way. Gulam Shah had made Punja Shah his Diwan, and he also plundered 
many of the villages in Kutch. Finally he was apprehended by the Rao, 
was put in chains, and after a close confinement for ten days, was poisoned, 
Gulam Shah, hearing this, marched upon Kutch with a force of 50,000 
men. He procceeded as far as Lodar Mata, but returned to his dominions, 
appeased with the hand of a daughter of an ordinary Jadeja. Meanwhile 
Meru Khavas, the Diwan of Nawanagar, taking advantage of this turmoil, 
seized the fortress of Balambha. The army of the monarch of Sindh 
again invaded Kutch, but was ultimately driven back. 

Rao Godaji died in the year 1778. He had two sons, Raya- 
dhanji and Prithirajji, of whom the elder, Riiyadhanji ascended the throne. 
He bestowed the Diwanship upon one, Devchand Sheth. He and his three 
brothers, %wever, fell victims to the foul play of a Sindhi Jamadar, Jamal 
Miyan. The Rao, acting upon the advice of one Sindhi, Marichd, made 
Vagha Parekh his Diwan. The new Diwan made an inroad upon the 
^territcTry of the chiefs of Patri, who were the Riio’s Bhayads, but who 
were at daggers drawn with him. The Jadeja Rajputs resented this unwise 

^ Cainp\»eirs Bombay Gazetteer, vol, V p, 113, 
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Rtcp on the part of the Diwan, but he, with true political instincts, effected 
a speedy reconciliatu)n with the Jadejas, and within afew days expelled all the 
Sindhies from the province of Kutch. One Mahomedan preccptpr, of the 
name of iralimud Pana, was so successful in }>reac^ing the creed of Islam 
to Rao Rayadhanji that his faith in Hinduism was shaken to its very founda- 
tion and ho eventually embraced tlie Moslem religion. He also began 
to coriv('rt otlua* Hiiidus to the new faith. The whole populati^ of Bhuj 
was thrown into mi abnormal state of excitonu'iit and Vagha Diwan, with 
the other c;i)Ui*tiei’s, thought it prudent to put tlu; Rao under restraint. 
V^agha asked his brotlier, lv>r<^, :hen staying at Aiijar, to proceed at once to 
Bhuj, with a retinue ol‘ 400 men. Vagha and Ivoi'o, with their men, entered 
the Darbar, but th(‘ trusty P;ithaiis, })y whom the Ran was abvays defended, 
opposed them and killed them all in the sennU'. Vagha, Koro and other 
men who weni slain in tlu.‘ contc'st wvre ink'rn^d in large pits, dug aftcT th(3 
Mahomedan cro^ai. .This created a givat consternation aim mg all his 
Hindu chiel4i and siihji'cts. Some of them, taking advantage of tin? situa- 
tion, assumed independent powiu’s in tin* districts entrusted to their care. 
Mcghtiji Sheth and others resolved uprin taking hokl of tlu^ iHU’.son of the 
Rao and’«»[)ittting him under restniint at any hazard. On the day that the 
fanatic Rao had ordered all the Hindu temples to be di^stroyi'd, Jleghaji 
Sheth and others made a bold attack on the Darbar-Oadha (palace walls ); 
the Rao and his PaiJian mercenaries, unable to co|)o with thcan, took refuge 
in the interior of the palace?. iFeghaji Sheth with the spirit of a triu; 
soldier surrounded the palace with his followims and niinained thei’i? for 
several days. The brave Pathans, seeing the ludjihess predicament into 
which they were thrown, at last suirendered and the Rao was taken piasoner 
in 1786. Meghaji Sheth appointed Prithirajji, tin; brother of the Rao, gene- 
ralissimo of the forces and put down all who hjd usurped absolute powers 
during tlie late disturbances. The first chief they marched against was 
Ramji Khawas, who hold independent po.sses.sion of Maiidvi and defeating 
him, they levied u])on him a daily tribute of 700 Kovks. After that Meghaji 
went a|jainst Roha, but the Jadcy'as took offence and he ha# to fly for 
life wh(3ii he heard that they had determined upon poisoning him. 
The next place that bill into Meghaji s hands was Arijar. After the| 
d^|)arture of Meghaji, Ramji Khawas of Mandvi vstopped the payment of 
the stipulated tribiit(?. No sooner had Meghaji departed from the field 
thim several of tlic chieftains Luruod round and defied the Uiithority ot 
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the central* government. Ehati flamir and Tiu’kwa Dina, two of the 
officers of the State, freed Rayadhanji from restraint. But lu; was aga.iii 
imprisoned by Fattch Mahmud*, the Jamadar ol'a ?small detachment. 

After the capture of the Rao, Dosal Ven, one of tin; most powerful 
and iriliuential mm)ibers of the goveimnenl-, entrusted Fatteh Malimud 
with a command of 200 horses. This afforded t1it‘ Jamadar the first step- 
ping stone to his future greatness. He, by his afi^ibilitv «)(* maumers, •became 
a general favourite witli the Kutch nobility. He was univi'rsally praised for 
his amiable disposition and he became in short the sole moving 
sjn’rit in th(' whoh' government. He first (h*vised means to 
enhance the j) )wei‘ and j)rosp,MTty of the State*. Me* marchi*d 
against the Tiiak n’e of S uiwa in Vagad, who ha 1 stoj)|) Hl the pay- 
iiKUit of tribute, and sacked his capit.il. This prompt action struck teiTor 
into tile liearts of the other (brasia eliiefs, avIio were also guilty of the saim* 
off mco, and they, ea'hi and a!!, bv'gan to nrike regular ])ayinents of their 
annual trilnda*. Hi.* expelled from the country gaiigs of maraudei’S that 
infosted Vagarl. He also ca])tiir(*d Mnndra, held by Do.sal Ven indepen- 
(haitly of the Rao. H(^ linilt the* f )rtaliee of Likhapat and iricjeased its 
se;i-port reveeiiie. He tnnu*d Raniji Khawas out of ?Jandvi, and entrusted 
till* management ol‘ its ailaii-s to Hansi'aj. The Ja.nuular became such a power- 
ful ])ei‘sonag(* in Ivutidi tlntt (!V<*ry one grew je'alousof him. Modaji succeed- 
ed in creating a, sort of ill-f. 'cling between Fatteh Ma.limiid and Prithi- 
rajji, ih('. bi\)|(u'a’ of Rao Rayadhanji. Once at an entertainment Pritlvira - 
jji drew liis sword and rushed upon the llloslom Vazier. The party as- 
svitnbleJ dispei'si*d in coiifusioii aeid tlie Jamadar (.'seaj)ed unhurt. The 
next day when Pritliii'ajji learnt tliat Moslaji had merely got up a 
fabric^atod stoiy t.) gi‘t rid of the Jamadar, he went to Filteh Mahmud 
and beggoil to be f irgivoii. ' From tliat day, though tliey ke])t uj) frimidly 
appearances^ each coiicedved a strong (lislike for the otii 'r. When Fatteh 
Mahmud was wending his waxy towards Jaikhapat, tin* wily Mod:\ji won over, 
Hansraj to^Ms side and induced liim t^) give ovei* efanilvi to Prithirajji. 

* A man, of the name of Notijar, once llourishe<i in the line of lloa'i, who ruled iil^Siudh 
and who was the half brother of Moda Rud M-inai, the fouaders of the Jadeja dynasty in 
Kutch, He bad embraced the faith of Islam. This Fatteh Mahmud was his dosebndant, 
Keveral degrees removed from him. In the beginning he only tended Hocks of elieep, 
but as he was a precocious la 1, a petty appointment was given to him in Kutch. From 
that place by ^heor force of his iatelligeacj he rose by degrees to the highe.^t post, of the 
^^azier of the realm. The read :T 3 ivill bc male ihtj acquainted with him as thoy pro- 
<!esd further with this narrative, 
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The Jamadar, when he learnt this, marched back to Bhuj in a single day 
He made preparations to attack Mandvi, with a force of 10,000 men, when 
he learnt that an army from Radhanpur was making its way towards Kutch. 
He made up his mind to first obstruct its course and drive it back, and then 
proceed towards Mandvi. When Fatteh Mahmud was thus engaged with 
the Radhanpur army, Prithiraj ji, Hansraj and Mahmud Miyan made a 
common cause and invaded Bhuj. The Jamadar was forced to come to terms 
with Prithirajji. The prince got possession of Bhuj, while Fatteh Mah- 
mud released the Rao from restraint. Prithirajji made Hansraj his 
Prime Minister, but the young Rao defacto did not live long to enjoy his 
newly acquired power. Prithirajji died in the year 1801. 

On the death of Prithirajji, Rayadhanji once more became the sole 
monarch of Bhuj and the n6ighbouring districts. He began to devise 
means to get rid of Hansraj. The minister, however, brought a large 
army from Mandvi and again placed the Rao under restraint. Intrigue 
reigned supreme for a time, and Ashkaran, taking advantage of the con- 
sternation pervading the whole country, pillaged the capital. The Rao could 
I ill-brpok ^he indignity thus offered to him. He was on the point of taking 
the life of Ashkaran, when the latter escaped into Sindh. Fatteh Mahmud, 
who remained all the while in the back ground, went to Bhuj on receiving 
intelligence of its pillage. He was obstructed in his progi'ess by soldiers 
employed by the Rao, and a scuffle ensued between them and the Jamadar’s 
followers. A bullet from the gun of one of the Jamadar s pai^y struck the 
Rao in one of his legs, which incapacitated him, and he was once more 
made a' prisoner. Fatteh Mahmud then impo.sed several cesses and taxes upon 
the Girasia, DharmadaandMiyana Villages. This act of oppression enraged the 
Girasias, and a land-holder of Dhamadaka 'entered the. private Kacheri 
of Fatteh Mahmud and there dealt him a wound with his sword. The 
Girasia, while turning back, was cut to pieces by one of the Jamadar s guards. 
Fatteh Mahmud, who was of a very vindictive disposition, bore this iq mind,, 
and on his recovery four months aft^r, he confiscated the villages of Dha- 
Uiadakl^^nd Chobari.' He also subjugated the recalcitrant Thakorc of Sanwa, 
ind inflicted severe penalties upon the other Girasias, who had raised their 
* he^ds against him. He sacked Warahi and marched upon Nawanagar, underthe 
pretext of asserting the right of Kutch oyer 'the fortress of Balambha. He 
laid waste the whole territory of Nawanagar, but when Mohoru Khawas, the 
Kwan of that place, came to meet him with the combined forces of Nagar 
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and Jujiagarh, he eflfccted a retreat. He made another attempt to conquer 
Nawanagar find seize its fortress by implanting on its walls the victorious 
standard of Kutch, but with no better success. He founded several Thanas 
( out-posts ) in Halar and then returned to Kutch. He then made many 
inroads upon Halar, where he occfisionally succeeded in raising large sums 
of money by inflicting heavy fines upon the unfortunate land-holders. 

It was on the 26th of October 1809 that the intervention of the 
English was for the first time calhid for. Several negotiations were entered 
into between the English and the Kutch authorities. * The Paramount 
Power was represented by Mr. Greenwood, on behalf of Colonel Walker,, 
the Ecsidont of Baroda, while llao Eayadhanji delegated his power to Jama- 
dar Fatteh Mahmud. 

The Jamadar was too ambitious to acknowledge for a long time the 
supremacy of a foreign power, and he began in 1813 to devise means for 
the expulsion of the English from the country, and to make Kutch an 
in(iei)endent sovercdgrity. He allowed the .several free-bootera and outlaws 
to carry on their raids unchecked in the teeth of an express stipulation 
with die British C()veniniont to the contrary. This led to the mission * 
of Captain MacJIiirdo, who was ordered to proceed to Kutch, with a Eoyal 
Kharita from tho Imperial Government. Fatteh Mahmud boldly 
refused to make good tlie losses occasioned by these • robberies, whei'e- 
upon he received another Kharita from the India Government. 

In the midst of tliese and tho like dLsputes with the British Power his 
life wjis cut short by an attack of cholera, to which this astute statesman 
and soldier succumbed in 1813. Eao Eayadhanji did not Jong survive 
the Jamadar. He also died in 1813, twenty-five days after the 
death of the Musalman premier. He had, while on death bed, 
■expressed his desire to the* Mnsalinan chiefs about him that his corpse- 
should be buried after the Mahomodan creed, but the EaJiiuts mus- 
tered strong, and about 500 of them succeeded in driving away the 
Mahomedans from the palace. The dead body of the Eao was incremated 
according to the rites of the Hindu religion. Eayadhanji was succeeded 
Bharmalji. He was then only 15 years old. The entire management 
<^f the State was therefore entrusted to Hussein Miyan, the son of Fatteh 
Mahmud. Captain MacMurdo visited Bhuj, to enforce the stipulations 
entered into between the English and the Kutch Darbar, which had long 

allowed to fall into desuetude. Hussein *Miyan wa.s well inclined • 
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towards the Englisli, but his brother, Ibrahim Miyan, strongly oppoged his 
conciliatory policy.’ Jagjiwan Mojieta, a trusted protege of the late Fatl/cli 
Mahmud, tried his utmost to persuade Ibrahim, but to no purpose. On 
the 30th August ( 1814 ) Jagjiwan Meheta and his family were most 
cruelly murdered.' Ibraliim s triumph did not last long. On the 23rd 
September, he was murdered by a Marvvadi ofiieer in the lian’s employ in 
the presence of his brother, llussein, and the minister Lakhami Das.’*^ 
Hussein did not pi'ove a successful admiinstrator and tin* sole manag'.'ment 
of the State was entrusiod to Diwan Lakhami Das. Iliisstun Miyan tlu're- 
iipon went to Aiijar, which lie a])})roj)nated to liimsolf iiide]>eri(l(mily ofilu' 
Rao. On the 11th of August 181 oD^he ontlaw of Vagad saeled t]i(‘ eiicnniji- 
ment of Captain Mae Mu rdo near Chatila. This led to an iiivasiou oi’ Vagad, 
by the Rao, whose army was ]\‘-inforced by tlu* co])i])ine(l forces of the 
English and the Gaek wad horse, anit)uiiinig to 4,000, undei* (k.lonel Ikist, 
who , came down to the .scene of action on I Lh Deconibt'r !815. Sonu' 
of these marauders, daunterl at Liio very sight of tlie-e men, yioldcd, whil«‘ 
some, including Hussein J\li 3 aiti, sallic^d foifli to fighl ag.iiiisL tliem. In tlio 
contest that commenced on the 25th of JJec('iii])er Hussein Miyan was 
forced to lay down bis arms, and the whole district (/f Anjar was comuu'n'd 
by the English troops. Tu 1823 this <iistnct was restoivd to tlio Rao, 
on his paying the English the sum of 88,000, ru[K‘es. Kuleli continiKs’^lo lx? 
a hot bed of intrigues, and disorder, and anarchy still pina aded the whole 
country. It was from tin* month of January 18)1) tint a British 
Resident was permanently ap])ointed at the Court of tln^ Rao, and the 
choic^ of the Chivernmeiit, for tlunr first rc'preseiitaiive in Kulch, fell upon 
Captain Janfes ]\bicMurdo. 

Rao Blmrrnalji was found iiicompotont to admin i,‘^ter the affaii’s 
of the government. He was, therefoie, de^tln^oned in the summer ot 
that year, and kept under restraint’ while ins infant son, Deslialji, aged 3 
years was proclaimed Rao of Kuteh. The British Coveiriment ap])oint(‘d a 
Council, consisting of the Resident, the Diwan and four other local chiefs to 
■0arry on the administration during the Ibufs minority. The English 
,CipV(3mment, as the gfiardian of the 3 a)UHg Rao, gave him princely education, 
on his attaining the age of 19, handed over to liiin, on 8th July 1834, 
the sole management of the’ State. From the 1st of April 1840 the 
Oovernment changtsd the designation of the British office]’, residing at the 

♦ CampbcIFfi Bombay Gazetteer.— Vol pp. loc- 07 . 
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Court of Kutch, from a Resident to if ^olitical Agent. With a view to 
prevent female infanticide, an inhiinian custom prevalent among the Jadejas, 
a fund was raised in Rao Deshal’s time, and it was resolved to pay out of the 
fund a sum of 4,000 Kories to a Jadeja, found in needy circumstances, on the 
occasion of the marriage of his daughtot In 1851 the Rao founded a 
l^cliool and. a dispimsaiy. He put a stop to sla.ve-trade and the ^vil practices 
of ( bui'uiiig of widows ), tia.vuollut ( burning oneself alive, a 

custom indulged 'in, bv the Yoijis and such barbarities, then prevailing 
in Kutch ). In his ro^gn Kushalchaiid, Mehta Anibaram and Thakar 
Nanji wen.' successively made Diwans. Aftei- Nanji the Rao summoned 
Mulish i ikdiari Lai IVom Agra and berstowed upon him the Diwanship. He 
was such a clever administrator tliat h(3 kSooh secured tjio favour of both 
the Rao aiud his subjects. Rao Deshalji died in 1800, amid universal 
regret. IIe*h'ft behiiitl him two sons undone daughter. He was suc- 
(‘(’t'dr'd ])y th(‘ elder prince, Pragmalji II, while to the young'cr, Hamirji, 
was given in the district of T('ra. The Princess, Bai Sah^b, 

was married to th(‘ late Sir Jaw an Sinh, the Maharaja of Idar. Pragmalji 
had attaiiK.'d the. •ageof 22 yc'ars at the time of his accession. Beliari 
Pal still conlimu'd to administer tlie a.ffairs as the Diwan. He \VGnt to 
Pliaratjjur in the beginning of 1801. Motilal div/andas was made acting 
Diwan, in his ];lace, but iinally Mehota Vallabhaji Ladha was given the 
l-Hrrnaneiit Diwansliip. Njini Ba, the Jhala wife of Maha Rao Shri 
Ih-agmalji, gav(i birth to tla^ h(.'ir-a[)j)aront, the pn'soiit Maha Rao, Sir 
Kli eiigaiji, on tlui Slinanni Vod IjMh of the year Samvat 1923. 
t mi. A. D. ) 

In •18t)<S the Rao dispensed wdth the s(‘rvices ,of Mehota Valla- 
hhaji Ladha and conferred the Diwansliip upon Khan Bahadur Kazi 
Shahab-iid-Diii C. 4. ■‘K Whcui- Kazi Shahab-iid-Din went to England on some 
•'^tate business Ins work was entrusted to Rao Sahel) Bhogilal Pran- 
vcdlabhdas, Mtrheta Isiiwarlal Ochhavram and Mr. Motilal Dalpatram. 
Altig* his returii from England Kazi Salieb continued to be the Diwan of 
Kutch until ho acce|)te!l service under the Baroda Government in February 
b*??'! The late Rao Bahadur ’ Krislinaji Laksliaman Nalkar Q. I. E, 
^neceeded Kazi Shahab-ud-Din in Kutch. Rao Shri Pragmalji was a 
highly educated prince, wdth refined tastes and high principles, and 

stdeeiiou of xMinislers and advisers was also a very happy one. 

Iranicd m.wv codes for the administnition of Cavil and Crimi- 
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ml Justice. He divided the whole province into several PragaTias, 
sand appointed one Vahivatdar for each of them. He also placed the 
Educational ^d Medical Departments on a proj)er footing. He for the 
first time established a Police force on the Biitish model and appointed 
Nyayadhishes ( Magistrates ) in several places. He got a large Tank 
excavated i^ the Gliadwa hiJls, which is , named ‘ Pragsar ’ afte^ 
him. He also laid out a fine extensive garden, outside his capital, known 
by the name of ' Slutrad Bag* and built a large central Jail at Bhuj. 
Asa further embellishment of his capital he spent of mpees in 

building a large palace, a rare specimen of architectural beauty, called the 
‘Prag Mahel*. In the year 1871 ho was blessed with another son, Karan Sinh^ 
who was born on ^hrawan Vad 10th St 1027. In the same year theRao 
was decorated with the insigniu of the Knight Grand Commander of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. A stately Darbar was held in the 
spacious hall of the new palace to invest him with that highly distinguished 
title. He went to Bombay, in the same year, on the occasion of the 
arrival of H, R. H. the Duke of Edinborough, second son of H. I. M. the Queen 
Empress of India, and to perpetuate the jnemory of that visit, he spent a 
large sum of 150,000 riiix^es towards the establishment of a High School, 
named the * Alfred High School.’ He, on an other similar occasion, went to 
Bombay to pay his res|K)cts to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales in 1875. In 
honour of this second visit he laid the foundation-stone of the Edward 
Albert Break- water at Maridvi. ThLs Break- water has been completed at 
the expense of 2 lacks of rupees. 

Rao Pragmalji was a good sportsman, having killed no less than 45 
tigers, leopards and wild boars. He had a pretty good command over the 
^ English language. He introduced so many useful reforms in the State 
that a narration’ of them would fill one whole volume; suffice it to say that 
he was a very wise, beneficent and progressive ruler. He was fond of 
reading books and news-papers. 

Rao Shri Pragmalji expired at the early age of 37 in the very 
prime, of his life, on the Isb day of January 1870. He left behind him 
■ the present Maha Rao, Khengarji, Prince Karan Sinh and a daughter, Bm- 
raj Ba, who was married to Dungar Sinh, the late Maharaja of 
J^fkaher. 

Prince Khengarji, the heir-apparent, was duly installed on the 8i’d 
January 1876. The young prince was at the time of the dcatli of his fathia’ 
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only nine years old ; ao the late Rao had, prior to his death, thought it politic 
to make a will, indicating the lines on which the new administration was to 
be carried on during his son’s minority. In accordance with this will, the 
British Government appointed a Re'gency, composed of the Political Agent 
of Kutch, the Diwan, Rana Shri Jalam Sinh, Madhavlal Bapuji and Ravji 
Hirachand, to carry on the government. Rao Shri Khengacji was placed under 
the supervision of a competent European officer, and a tutor was appointed 
to look after his education. The place of the Diwan was given to Rao 
Bahadur Manibhai Jasbhai. The competent Diwan worked assiduously for 
the amelioration of the condition of the province and for equipping the 
young Rao with sound training. In 1880 R. B. Manibhai had to leave 
Kutch at the instance of the Bombay Government and his pl^ce • was given 
to Rao Bahadur Nandshankar Tuljashankar. Rana Shri Jalatn Sinh 
also was ordered to leave the limits of Kutch. The young Rao was 
favourably inclined towards R. B. Manibhai and after expostulating 
with the Bombay, Government for* three years, he succeeded in reinstating 
R. B. Manibhai in his old place, and also in getting the order regarding 
Jalam Sinh cancelled. 

In 1886, on the Maha Rao s attaining the age of majority the sole admin- 
istration was entrusted to his care. The Imperial Government ennobled 
Maharajadhiraja Mirza, Maha Rao, Shri Khengarji with the title of ‘Sawai 
Bahadur while his favourite Diwan, Rao Bahadur Manibhai Jasbhai, 
who Was subsequently raised to the high position of the Diwan of Baroda 
was honoured with the distinction ef ‘Diwan Bahadur 

In 1885 His Highness the Rao entered into an agreement with the Bri* 
tish Government as regards salt. By this agreement His Highness undertook 
to prevent the exportation from Kutch of all salt, produced or manufactured 
within the province, to any part of British India, or of any native state, 
or of any foreign European settlement in India. 

The Kutth State has made no agreement regarding opium. In the 
Kutch territory opium is not cultivated or manufactured. The quantity 
J'oquired for the local consumption is knport^d from the British territory, 
where it iftis paid duty to the British Government. The responsibility of 
preventing the import of illicit opium into, and the export of all opiym 
its territory lies on the State. 
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The name of His Highness’s brother is Karan Sinh bortijn 1870. 
He is educated at the ‘ Rajkumar College,’ Rajkot. On the occasion of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee, he visited England, and was then created a Companion 
of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. He married a daughter 
of the House of Annafla in Okha, Kathiawad, in March 1889. His High- 
. ness s sister was married to the late Maharaja of Bikaner in Rajputana. 

In 1887, on the occasion of the celebration of the Jubilee of the 
Queen Empress, His Highness proceeded to England to represent the 
Princes of the Bombay PresideneJ^ and was there created a (1 C. L E. 
During his absence the State was in the charge of his Diwan, Rao Bahadur 
Motilal Lalbhai. 

The Rao takes a deep iiitcro^sfc in furthering the cansc of education 
He has founded a Snnski'it Ikithshala, (which is named after his mother) 
at a cost of R.<^. 2o.()00, and the Fergus.^on Museum and ].Hbrary at Bhuj, 
ill memory of Sir James Fergu.s.son, the ^Governor of Bombay, at a cost of 
Rs, 32,000. To encoiii'age learning, he has founded miuierous sidiolarships, 
such as f.U'.Kutchies receiving sci(‘]ititic and tetJinical education in EiiglaiKl 
for Kutchies attending llie Veteiina.rv Colleg(^ at Haidiay aialthe Veteriiiarv 
Scliool at Poona, for Kutchies attending the.Poona College ofScience, and'f.^r 
students receiving agricultu?*al or other scientific education in India; 
8choIafshi[)s are also offered to any citizen of Bombay, attending the Ripon 
Technical Schew^)!. The scholarships for Kutchies, resident in Bondmy alone, 
were established- at a total cost of Rs. 2d, 000. Jlis Highness has also 
inaugurated a fund from which stiKhmts h.'arniiig in England and America 
can obtain their eNiieust.'S. Annual prizes iuc also awarded to those, 
who (pialify themselves for any professioiiaJ function in connecton with a 
spiuning-inill, and for the naval work of ship-mate. Competent persons are 
also commissioned to write essays and to translate standard English works 
into the Gujarati languagi?. To hunale education the Rao pays 
special attention. A scholarship is awoirdis] to Kutch females, attenaing 
the Grant Mcdica! (Jolioge atBombay.ami the “KiiUJi Barton sc holarshi}) is 
awarded to Kutch females, attending the Jh'‘diung College at Ahmedabad 
or Rajkot. Among oth(;r scholarshi])s slmuld Ixi mentioned those foi 
femak) as.sislant teachers at Bhuj, tbe Rao Shi Khciio-arii scholarships and 
one for girls attending the High School at 'Poona. 

Within rec(‘nt yeais con.sidefable improvements have been made m 
tile matter of public works. Since the accession of His Highness the to 
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gadi Rs, 60,24,672 have been expended on works of public utility. New 
buildings are erected, roads are extended, and waste land is reclaimed. 

As * in Kutch 'the rainfall is scanty and irregular ; it is found by 
experience that well-irrigation is very much suited to the requirements 
of the province. His Highness ha.s consequently paid great attention to 
it. Other means of irrigation have also been adopted. In the course of 
the last fifteen years 88, 890 acres of waste land have been reclaimed -and 
fifteen new villages have been e.stablished. 

His Highness is a thorough sportsinan. Tb' takes much delight in all 
manly exercises, such as pig-sticking, shooting &c. As a ruler he is firm 
and thoroughly wise. His subjects regard him with a deep and ardent attaeh- 
ment.On 19 th February 1884 homari'ied the daughtei's of the Thakore Sa- 
heb of Sayla, and of Rana Jalam Sinh. The said Thakore Saheb and the 
Rana are cousins to If is Highness the Raj Saheb of Dhrangadra in 
Kathiawad. On the occasion of this marriage, a small Darbar was sub- 
stituted for the old custom of giving Fulckas (grand dinners and a nightly 
procession). At this Darbar were offered, which His Highness touch- 

ed and remitted to be utiliscHl in fui'thering the cause of female education, 
and thus tlie occasion was made a very remarkable one. His Highness 
has two sons, one, Madhubha, otherwise called Vijayarnjji, boim on 2nd 
September 1885, and the otluu’, Manubha, boVn on 12 th September 1888. 

In 1890 the Bi’itish Ooveriiment made an agreement with the State 
of Kutch for the construction of a telegraph line from the eastern baund.' 
ary of the State to Mandvi, through Bhuj. ITie line was constriTcted and 
is worked by thoBiltish Telegraph Department. 

The Maha Rao of Kutch enjoys full civil and criminal powers in hist 
territory^ and is entitled to a salute of it guns. 

ficnealogical tree. 

Ijakhaji. 

• I . 

Hfivmlbanji. 

1,^.1 

Dedoji. Othnji. GHjanji. Hothiji. 


Ghaoji, 
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Vahenaji. 

Muivoji. 

KanToji, 

Amarji. 


Bhiioji. 


Amar Amrani. 


Aliyoji. 


I • 

Kheogarji. 


HaiuirjL 


Rayabji. 


Sahebji. 


I 

Bhojrajji. 

I 

Alijoji. 


I 

Bbarmaiji. 


I 

Bhojrajji II. 
Khengarji 11. 


I 

Meghaji. 

! 

Tamachiji . 


Rayadhanji II. 


Rtwoji. 


Nodhaaji. 


Pragmalji, 

I 

Godaji. 

I 

I)e:}balji. 

Lakhaoatji. 

Qouaji, 


Sevea others. 


Rajadhauji m. 

j 


Prathirajji, 


Bbarmaiji 
DeehaJji II- 

I 


I’ra^maljl. 

r 


JIamirji. 


Khengarji. Karau Sinh. 

( The present Maha Rao. ) 


I 


llndhtibha alia* Vijayarajji. 
( Heir-apparent. *) 


Manobba. 

Ke.sidencc. — Bhiij, Kutdi ; Bombay Presidency. 
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Area. — 3,951 sq. miles. Population.— 15,83,521. 

■Revenue. — 56,40,252 rupees. 

Patiala is the largest of all the Sikh States in the Panjab, and was 
founded by a peasant, named Chaudhari Phiil. He founded a small village 
in the territory of Nabha, in the middle of the I7th century. Chaudhari 
Phul had two sons, Tiloka and Rama, of whom the descendants of the former 
are this day reigning at Nabha and Jhind, while the latter established the 
principality of Patiala, which is still held •by his successors. * The rulers 
. are Sikhs of the Sindhu Jat tribe, who are likewise styled Phul- 
kian, a name derived from Chaudhari Phul. Sindhu Jats, like the 
cognat(i Jat tribes, are RjiJputs tracing their origin from Jaisal. ^he latter 
was a Rajput of the Bhati tribe, who established the principality of Jaisal- 
mer and founded a city of the same name. A rebellion breaking out in his 
own dominions, Jaisal repaired to his capital in 1180, abandoning the newly 
acquired territories to their ftite. Sindhu was a descendant of this Jaisal, 
while Saugar flourished in the line of Sindhu. Babar, the founder of the 
Mughal Empire in India, received material support from Saugar on the 
memorable field of Panipat, and the Moslem with a view to reward the services 
rendered by the Hindu chief, appointed his son, Bariam, as the Chaudhari 
or the head-man of the district. Phul was a direct descendant of Bariam 
and a saint. Har Govind, the Sikh Guru, blessed him with good* luck in the 
near future. He was honoured with the’title of Chaudhari by Emperor Shah 
Jehan. He died in the year 1652. 

Ala. Sinh, son of Rama and^ gi^andson of Phul, defeated Nawab 
Saiyed Asad Ali in the battle Bamala. He also obtained several 
victories over the^ Bhatis and other foes, and built tlie fortress of Patiala. 
He was defeated on the same plains of Barnala by Ahmud Shah Durani in 
^1762, He surrendered himself to the conqueror, who confeiTed upon him 
the title of ' Raja After the departure of Durani Ala Sinh marched 
against the Afghan governor of Sirhind, who was defeated and slaiA in the 
battle. He .destroyed Sirhind, and forced the inhabitants of that place to 
settle with their families in Patiala. Whei? Ahmud Shah overran India for 
the second time, he exacted a heavy tribute from the Chief of Patiala and 
reduced him to the position of a mere feudatory vassal. On Ahmud Shahs 
retuiTi to his native land Ala Sinh escorted his liege-lord as far as Lahore. 
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-Ate Sinh died at Patiala in 1765, and was succeeded by his son, Amar Sihli,. 
.Ahmud Shah Durani conferred upon him in 1767 the title of Raja-i-Rajgan 
{Bihadur, and presented him with a drum and a flag as emblems of Royalty., 
Hnl772 Amar Sinh, fearing the attack of the Maratha General, Jankoji Rao, 
»ent away his treasure and jewelry to a better place of security at Bhatinda, 
but in the meantime his brother, Himat Sinh, rose againt hi]n and captured 
the citadel of Patiala. He made a bold defence against all his enemies, 
and succeeded in destroying them all. He was, howi^ver, not able to 
‘Cope with his formidable antagonist, R.anjit Sinh, 

In 1781 SahebSinh ascended the gadl at Patiala. The State suffered ' 
^considerably during his i-eign. In 1786 the whole province of the Punjab 
was visited by a dire famine, and the neighbouring chiefs, owning albgiance 
toSaheb Sinh, taking advantage of the weakness of the ccmiral gT)vern- 
ment, encroached upon sev(uul villages under Patiala, while some of them 
.even eet up independeut principalities. At last Sahid:) Sinh, with the 
aasistarice ofhis Diwan and other high ofliciafs, obtained the help of the 
Marathas and succeeded in defeating and v’^aiKpiishing ail the chiefs, who 
had raised their heads against him. In 1808, Gmieral Lake c«a|otured 
Delhi, and a treaty was coiududed between the English and the JIarathas at 
Sirji Angengaoii. It was from that date that the English gradually giiined 
supremacy in those parts of the country. Maharaja Ranjit Sinh, the ruler 
•of Lahore, with a view to conquer the State of Piit iala, boldly determined 
in 1806, to seize all the trans-Suth j principalities. To this the English 
offered no re.sistance. In a civil feud between the Chiefs of Patiala and 
Nabha,* the latter summoned to his a.ssistaiice the brave Lion of the 
Punjaib. Eanjit Sinh readily respomled to the call, and crossing the river 
fiutlej at the head of his troops in Octob#!* 1806, he effected a reconciliation 
between the conbmding princfvs. Ranjit Sinh again invaded the territories 
fof Patiala in the following year ( 1807). The Raja was noton good 
^rms with his wife, and it was this woman, who invited Ranjit Sinh against 
her own husband. The petty chiefs, ruling over the trans-Sutlej states,, 
growing "apprehensive of the repeated attacks of Ranjit Sinh, expressed 
Iheir willingness to acknowledge the sovereignty of the English and applied 
fco the Governor Gen<?ral to protect them against the aggression of their 
powerful foe. Before any action was taken by the British Government 
upon this apeal, the Raja and his wife were reconcihvl, and Ranjit Sinh 
ipt out for his cajiital. The reconciled pair, howover, cordially welcomed, 
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th,e Maharaja ^ a friend and their guest, and presented him with a ricH^ 
<^ipond necklace and a brass gun. On his way back he could not resist the 
temptation of ca^uring some forts belonging to petty chiefs. When 
lUnjit Sinh was secretly informed of the plans that were being matured- 
against him at Dehli, he wrote a lettei*. to the Oovernor General, setting 
forth his claims to all the territories lying to the west of the Jainuna, over 
and above all the regions then liold by the English. The English sent’ 
an envoy to his court to settle these differences, but the Maharaja, instead 
of being apjxjased, was highly exasperated, and crossing the Sutlej captured 
Umballa. The British Government had no alternative but to make 
adequate preparations to oppose the onward ju-ogrcHJi of iiaujit Sinh, who, 
however, soon after n^tunied to Laliori). 

In accordance with tln^ terms of the treaty concluded in April 1809, 
Ranjit.Silih agreed to renounce all his claims to the dominion.s of the petty 
Rajas across the Sutlej ; and the Raja of Pafiala agreed to len*d his sup2)ort 
to the English in the event of any war l>reaking out in the country. Saheb 
Sinh, dying in 1813, was succc'edcd by Karam Sinh. He assisted the 
English in their war witli the Gurkhas of Nepal, in consideration whereof 
the Englislj bestowed upon the Raja of Patiala Aiithal and a small estate of 
Baghat, yielding an annual income of 5,000 rupees. In return, Karam Sinh 
paid to the English, a large sum of 800,000 rupees. The Maharaja of Patiala 
ceded to the English in 1830 the? hilly tracts of Simla, and obtained in ex- 
change three villages in the Kharoli Parucfaiin. Karam Sinh, after reigning 
for 32 years, died in 1845, and was kicceeded by his son, Narendra Sinh. It 
wai in his reign that the hnst war between the English and the Sikhs was 
declared. The Maharaja of Patiala sided with the English, while that of Na^ 
bha espoused the cause of his co-religionists. At the conclusion of the war tb-^ 
EnglLsh deprived the Maharaja of Nabha of a vast tract of land, yielding an 
yearly income of 38,000 rupees, and b(istoW(‘d it upon their ally of Patiala. 
Narendra Sinh abolished octroi, toll and other obnoxious cesses and the - 
British Government, pleased with his liberal policy, conferred upon him, in 
1847, all those .K'gions that were coiKjuered from the chief of Lahore During 
the ill-fated Mutiny of 1857, Maharaja Narendra Sinh, a staunch ally of the 
English, materially supported them with men and money, and in token 
of gratitude, the Paramount Power, among other things, bestowed uj^onhim 
the estate ,of Narnau I, forming j)art of the teiTitorics of Jhajjar, which 
yielded an annual income of 2 lakhs of rujicos. 
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In i860 a deed of adoption was granted to the Maharaja, and the 
British Government renounced all their claims to the tribute, which v/ka 
hitherto levied from the State of . Patiala. After some* time another deed 
was granted to the Chief, by which the English ceded to him certain terri- 
tories in lieu of .'•be out-standing debts due from them. On the 1st of Novem- 
ber 1861 Maharaja Narendra Sinh was decorated with the insignia of the 
Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. He 
breathed his last on November 14th of the following year ( 1862 ). 

Narendra Sinh was succeeded by his son, Mahendra Sinh, who was only 12 
yeavB old at the time of his fathers demise. He attained his majority in 1870, 
and assumed the reiiis of the government into his own hands. The British 
Government conferred upon the new Maharaja the distinguished title of 
G. C. S. I. in 1871. He exerted his utmost in ameliorating the condition 
of his subjects by introducing several reforms in the land revenue system, 
and improving the general sA,tus of the province. Besides founding a 
College at Patiala, he established no less than 86 schools, and thus 
encouraged the spread of liberal education through his State. He also 
opened nine dispensaries, one telegraph office, and spent large sums of 
money towards the comfort and convenience of his subjects. For the accom- 
modation of travellers, he built a stately Dharmashala at an expense of one 
lakh of rupees and gave it the name of ‘Mahendra Sarai.' He also constructed 
a large canal from the river Sutlej and thus provided a free supply of water 
to the agriculturists. Besides these he undertook several works of public 
utility and charity. He advanced a loan of one lakh of rupees to the British 
Government for the relief of distressed humanity at* the time of the great 
famine that ravaged the whole of the Punjab during his reign. In com- 
memoration of the visit to India of H. R H. the Prince of Wales, he endowed 
the Punjab University with a princely sum of 106,351 rupees for the 
foundation of scholarships. He also contributed the sum of 10,000 
rupees to the Bengal Relief Fund. 

H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sinh Mahendra Bahadur G. C. S. I* 
was one *of those who assembled to welcome His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales at Calcutta on the 23rd of December 1875. He attended 

the magnificent reception of Native Princes and the Grand Chapter 
of the Star of India. He was cordially received by the Prince, who 
returned his visit at his residence in Calcutta and another* at Patiala, 
while on his way to Agra. 
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The 14th of April of 1876 witnessed the death of Maharaja Mahendra 
feifih. Ho left behind him two infant sons. The British Government 
recognised in the elder, Tikaji Rajenijra Sinh, who was then four year old, 
the late Maharaja s successor. During the minority of Maharaja Tikaji 
Rajendra Sinh the administration of the State was conducted by, a Council 
of Regency, selectcdin accordance- with the arrangements sanctioned in 1858. 
The state affairs continued to be thus managed until 1889. In 1889 the 
Maharaja was granted some powers by way of probation. On' his attaining, 
majority, he was formally confirmed in these powers on 23rd October 1890. 

When war broke out in Afghanistan in 1878, the Patiala State 
materially hel])ed the British Government with its*tr(x>ps. They were 
employed in ^he Kuam Valley, along with the forces ef some other Native 
States in the Punjab, under the command of a British General. Considering 
these services the British Government .has since fVoed the.present Maharaja 
from his obligation of making a nazav in the Darbar. 

The Maharaja of Patiala enjoys full civil and ci iminal |)owers aud 
receives a salute of iTguiis. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Chaudhari Phul. 

I- 

1 

Tiloka. 



■ . 1 
Bama. 

1 



I 

Ala Sinh. 

I 


1 ■ 

Sardnl Sioh. 

Bbumian Sinh. 

Lal^Sinh. 

d. 1763. 

1 . 

d. 1742. 

d. 1748. 

1 

Himat Sinh. 


Arpal Sinh. • 

d. 1779. 




Budi BioJi* 



Sahel) Sinh. 

1 

1 

Karam 

Lob. 

1 


1 

Jit binht 

1 

Nareodra Sinh. 

1 

Dip ^Sinh, 



Siflh. 


Tikaji Bajendra Sinh. 

1 

One other. 

( Thei Present Maharaja 

) 


Kesidcncc.- 

—Patiala, Punjab,’ Narthcm India. 



CHAPTER IV. 

STATES ENTITLED TO A SALUTE OF 15 GUNS. 

KISHANflHAR. 

Area — 724 sq. inilas. Population. — 125,422.^ 

Roveniie. — 300,000 rupees. 

•Kishangarh is bounded on the north-east and east by tlie State of 
Jaipur, on the south-east by Shahapura ; on the south-west and west by 
Ajmorc and on the north-west by the teri-itorics of Marwad. 

The I’ulers of Kishaiigarli are Rathod Rajputs^ descended from the same 
stock as the MahaVn ja of Marwad. Kishan Siiih, the founder of this State, 
was the ninth son of Udaya Sinh, the Chief of Jodhpur. It was in 1613 that 
he founded this principality. A quarrel for succession arose between 
PiJrwez and Khurrarn, ( afterwards Shah Jehan ) the two sons of Emperor 
Jehangir. The mother of Prince Purwez was the daughter of the lor(I of Mar- 
wad, while Khurrarn was born of a Jaipur Princess. In all attainments, men- 
tal and bodliy, Khurrarn was far superior to Purwez and enlisting the sym- 
pathy and support of oneMohobat Khan, originally a kinsman of thcRanaof 
Mewad but subsequently a convert to the Faith of Islam, hebegan to concert 
schemes for obtaining the Imperial Mthmad, In the first place he opened 
Iriendly negotiations with Gaj Sinh, the reigning prince of Marwad, but 
being related to Purwez and naturally inclined to support his cause, 
he rejected all overtures from Khurrarn. Ho then woi'kod upon one, Gowind- 
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Das Bhati, a Faimvai chief at the court of Jodhpur, and through his influe- 
nce tried to secure the co-operation of Gaj Sitih, h^t Govin^l Das refused to 
broach the subject before his licge-lord, Khurram felt much enraged and 
requested Kislian >Siiih to cut off the head of Govind Das. Faithful to hi?^ 
^ mission, he severed’tho head of the courtier and Kishan Sinh thereby obtain- 
ed the su])poi t of Khurraiu in con(]ueriiigihe province of Kishangarh and 
making it iiidejjondent t)f Marwad. 

It was, as said above, in 1()13 that Kishan Sinh sot apart this newly 
conquered jn'ineipality and ejecting a new city for his capital, named it 
after him, Kishangarh. Almost n;>triing*is known, of its history with the 
exception of tlu; mere names of the rulei s, Sahis ]\Ial, Jag Mai, Hari Sinh^ 
Rup Sinh, Man >Siiih, Raj )Sinh, Sawant Sinh and Sardar Sinh from the date 
of its establishment to 1790, a period of adout 175 years. A glimpse, how- 
ever, may be obtained here and tliere in the pages of Coh Tods ever 
memoA’able woii\ ‘The Annals of Rajasthan’. It appears that Vakhat Sinh 
dethroned his nephew, Ram Sinh, the son of Abhaya Sinh, and himself sat 
on the (jacli of Jodhpur in 1750. After his death in 1753, he was succeeded 
by his son, Vijaya Sinh. Immediately after his accession to the throne the 
deposed Ram Sinh put forth his claims to the gadi and a terrible battle Was 
fought on the plains of Merta ( Meratia ), which decided the rights of the 
two rival claimants. •Yijaya Sinh had mustered his Marwadi troop/? and 
had* obtained rc-inforcenients from the chiefs of Bikaner and Kishangarh. 
Ram Sinh, on the •other hand, had .secured the support of Jayapa Sindhia 
and the Maluiraja of Amber. The coiitendihg armies fought with great 
vehemence and Vi jaya Syih was on the point of gaining the day, when the 
.^opponents raised a false alarm that Vijaya Sinh was slain in the conflict. The 
followers of Vijaya Sinh wen* tlirown into Confusion and without assuring 
Jbhernselves of the voracity uf the flying rumours, they bt*gan.to fly in all 
directions. It was this ii'iek that secured for Ram Sinh the throne of 
Marwad. Jayapa Sindhia, it is said, compelled the chiefs- of Bikaner 
and Kishangarh to fly Ix'tine him, leaving behind them their rich 
treasurgs and pai'apherualia. 

Bahadur Sinh, succc'ssor of Sardar Sinh, aft(‘r his accesKsion to the 
aneestral throne, boldly determined ’to wi])e off the disgrace brought upon 
the ruling house of Kishangarh, by the' deh'at sustained at Meratia. 
ITiough himself not a gre.it wai rior, Baliadur Sinh, called to hisr-aid the Ma- 
rathi® invaded Marwad, to wreak vengeance on the descendant ef 
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RamSirih (1791). There has, also, been ascribed another reason forThisinva* 
sion of Marwad by Bahadur Sinh. The Chief of Kishangharh had a brother, to 
whom he had granted a rich Jngif ; Bahadur Sinh s intention was to dispossess* 
his brother of this rich estate, but the latter flew to the Maharaja of Marwad 
and obtain^ his assistance. Bahadur, frustrated in his design, was much 
vexed and summoning the Marathas to his aid, attacked the territories of 
Marwad. It is a cui'ioiis circumstance, that these Marathas, though they 
had worked the ruin ofRajputana by rapine and pillage after the battles of 
Tanga, Puttan and Meratia, remained studiously aloof from inflicting any 
harm on Kishangarh, and this stj‘aiig(‘ immuniiy may be accounted for by 
the fixet that Bluulur Sinh. scrupulously avoided all friction with these 
dcjaxMlators by frerpicntly idling their mouths with gold afld silver. 

Bahadur Sjnh was, after his death, succecflcd by his great grandson * 
■Kalyan Sinh. It was during his reign that Kishangarh formally acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the British Powau’ ( 1818 ). Before that date the 
Chief of Kishangarh ow’od fealty to the Mahai-aja of Jai})ur. The treaty 
bet^vo(m the ruler of Kishangarh and the Biati.sh Government was based 
on the sMine terms as the negotiations flu’iiu'd betweem the English and the 
other Native States in Ra.jjuitana. Soon after affixing Bis signature to 
the above said agreement, Kalyan Sinh adopted a policy in diretet contra- 
vention of tJie t{‘rms agreed upon, wdiich alienated from him the 
.sympathies of his conrti(.‘rs and subjects. He told his chiefs that 
he was ready to relimpiish ;\11 his royal rights and privileges ovpr them and 
absohu' them, from the obligation of personal .service, imposed upon them 
under the old feudal laws, in case they agreed to pay him money 
in exchange. The l^uttawats suspected that the Raja, thctigh he 
would .affix his sign-manual to the agreement proposed, would not be 
slow in abrogating the terms and they w^ould in the loftg run be saddled 
with a double infliction. The Raja grew mad wdth rage at the dis- 
obedience of his courtiers and besought the assistance oi* the reigning 
sovereign (?f Delhi. He himself repaired to the imperial capital to assume 
coiiiBiand over the detachment, ordered to march to his succour. T4e 
Mughal throne was then* occupicKl by Akbar II, a mere nominal Emperor. 

• Kalyan Sinh, aftei' reaching Delhi, was for a time engaged rather in ma- 
intaining his own dignity than obtaining the promised suppoj't. With much 
n<lo, he was allowed to face the ImpiTial ])resence in the Audience eliambor 
stockingis on. While Kalyan Sinh was tlius engaged in settling petty 
'^^^^’^^nilities at Delhi, his w^howereori his side, summoned to their 
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assistant troops from Bundi and other Native States and made pre- 
parations for a war against the recalcitrant chiefs. They had also mustm’ed 
strong and were ready, with their following, td measure their strength with 
the opponents. Petty skirmishes and encounters ensued, in which blood was 
spilt on both sides and the Hame of discord spread itself ^r and wide, 
reaching the precincts of Ajmere, then in possession of the British Authori- 
ties. The Supreme . Government held Kalyan Sinh responsible for thc‘ 
mischief and sent him an ultimatum at Delhi. Kalyan Sinh was frightened 
out of his wits and at once set out foi* his kingdom at the head of 
such of the troops as he was able to assemble at Delhi. He expressed 
his determination to make an onslaught on his wayward courtiers, but 
his own pai'tie^ns turned round and refused to lend him their support. 
His own troops, too, began gradually to disperse and he had to give up in 
despair hi.s long-cherished plan of vanquishing tho.se of his PtUf(f/tV((ts, who. 
had presumptuously reared their heads against the ruling authority. On 
the other hand, those Piitta/wats, emboldened a the abortion of their Raja’s 
plan, assembled together and unanimously decided to de])ose Kalyan 
Sinh and place his son, Prathvi Sinh, on the tlirone. They marched 
towards Kishjxngarh at the head of a large army and lay encaihp- 
ed in t^Iie vicinity of the gity walls. Kalyan Sinh fled to Ajmere and 
requested the British officials to take Kishangarh under their protection 
and preserve it from the ravages of the enraged nobility. TIkj Sarflars, 
too, thought it prudent te appeal to the same power and seek at 
their hands a proper redress of all their grievances. . At last tlie 
British Government decided that Kalyan Sinh should be allowed to cxirry 
out hi%wish of taking up his residence at Delhi ; and that the admini- 
stration of Kishangarh be carried on by means of a Council of Regemy 
This was not what tjie Sardars wished to secure and thciy sought the inter- 
ference of the Maharaja of Marwad to amicably settle the disputes, still 
existing between them and the ruling chief of Kishangarh. The M<iha- 
raja advis(;d theses courtiers that even if the desired settlement wa.s 
brought about, it would go for nothing unless they obtained a guarantee 
from the Bjitish Governimait. Such a guarantee the British Goviamnient 
refifsed to give and the whole matter ended there. The Sardars, once more, 
collected their troops and with the determination of deposing the Raja, 
proceeded to Ki.sdiangarh and laid si(ge to the citadel. The Raja, 
seeing that victory was on their side, fled in confusion ta Ajmere atid 
cntreate(l^ tlu* British Political Agent to intervene on his bolialh 
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The British officer promised his intercessioW and calling tlie rival 
faction, together, brought all their differences to a satisfactory termination. 
Though this concordate was brought about at the express desire of Raja 
Kalyan Sinh, he still held fast to his old views and would. have carried 
them out, had not his courtiers shown remarkable courage and perseverence. 
They again rallied to-gether and Kalyan Sinh, instead af offering them 
any resistance, quietly abandoned the capital. He, however, did not long 
survive this discomfiture, for he died in the year 1839. 

Kalyan Sinh was succeeded by his son, Mokum Sinh, who dying in the 
same year ( 1839 ), was succeeded by his adopted son, Prathvi Sinh. He 
obtained from the British Government, in recognition of his liberal policy, 
ii SiUiad of adoption. Maharaja Prathvi Sinh was. present at the Grand 
Darbar held at Agra in honor of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. He gave 
several rich presents to the Royal Guest, who in return gave the Maharaja 
a splendid revolver, with sixteen chambei’s, a sword, a gold medal, a 
rich golden watch, with a valuable chain of the same material, and such 
/)ther sundry articles. He also attended the Imperial Assemblage held 
at Delhi on the 1st day of January 1877, ^ under the presidency of Lord 
Lytton, the then Viceroy of India, on the occasion of the assumiption by 
II. M. Queen Victoria of the title of Emprcs.s of India. It was at that 
Darbar that the salute of the Kishangarh Chief was raised, as a mark 
of personal dlltinction, from 15 to 17 guns. 

* Maharaja Prathvi Sinh was, after his demise, succeeded by the heir- 
apparent, Shardul Sinh, the present Maharaja. MahaVaja Shardul Sinh waa- 
created a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Eminent Order of tho 
Indian Empire, on the 1st of January 1892. 

The Maharaja of Kishangarh enjoys judicial powers of life and denth, 
and receives a salute of 1 5 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 


Kisbao Sinb. 



SaiiB Mai. 

" 1 

Bhar MaL 

Jag Mai. 

Hari^inh* 

:__.1 


Kup !Sinh. 


Man Binh. 

I 

Roj Binli. 

I 

r ^ ^ r" i 

Sukh Binh. Fetich Binh. Bawant Binh. Bahadur binh. Bir Biuh. 

I • 

Sardar Sinh. 

. I . • 

Bahadur Biiih 

j 

Bitud Lnh. Bagh Siuh. 

I 

• I 

Pratap Sinh. 

I 

Kalyan Bioh. 

I 

Mokum Binh. 

, I 

Prathvi Binh. 

r . 

shardul si oh. 

( The present Maharaja ). 

Residence. — Kishangarjj, Jaipur Agency; Rajputana. 
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Area. — 2,983’sq. miles. Pupulalitn — 879,944. 

Revenue. — 1,40,000 ni] ees. 

The rulers of Toiikjire Mahomedans, of the elan of Rohilla Pathaiis, 
belonging to the Afghan tribe. It was only in the prc'seut century that the 
State was founded by that c(4ebrated Arnir Khan, who Avon for himself wid« 
spread notoriety, throughout the length and breadth of Ifindustan, as the 
leader of that band of vile banditti, known by the name of Pindharas. Born 
in Rohilkhand, Aniir Khan passed his early years in the village* of Sambal, in 
the district ofMuradabad. During the middle of the 18 th century, when the 
age of Amir Khan was about twenty years, that soldier of fortune set out from 
Rohilkhand to try his luck in foreign lands, accom])anied by his brother, 
Karim-ud-Din. At the head of only ten Pathans, the two brotlnu’s first came 
down to Malwa and accu'pted service under the Maratha rulers of the province. 
At this period an opening was pre.sented to the ambitious Amir to display to 
advautn.' e th(i stuff he was made of. Mahmud Yassin, ((li'cs Chatta Khan, the 

v.*) 

Nawab of Bhoj)al, breathed his last and the whole territory was distracted by 
the quarrels and dissensions, that broke out for succession to thcjbhrone. 
The court of Bhojrxl was torn asundm* by hostile* factions, which supjjorted 
the rival claimants to i\\v gadL At this period Amir Khan, at the head of 
six horse and sixty foot-gua]*ds,espous(‘d the cause ol’idayatKhan, the rightful 
heir of the deceased Nawab, and proceeding to Bhopal, joined the faction, 
which helped the claimant. He rendennl valuable assistance to his party and 
stayed at Bhopal for one full year, at the end of which, he hastened to the aid 
of the Rajput Chief, Durjan Sal of Raghugarh, who had botm deposed by 
Sindhia and expelled from his territory. He made friends with that injured 
chief, whose service he now entered. They both made united efforts to lay waste 
the country and maintain themselves by juilagcand plu.nder. Against Sindhia 
Amir Khan raised his arms and by his victories, won a fair name for his 
valour and chivalrous courage. Hegavo ample proofs of his bravery and finally 
came out of that contest, unequal as it was, with his reputation, as a daunt- 
less warrior, confirmed more than ever. He again accepted service in the 
ranks of Balaram Inglia, that Maratha adventurer, who had been given a 
^igh military command in the state of Bhopal by Diwan Miireed Mahmud 
for the purpose of preserving order and tranquillity in his dominions, 
Subsequently Amir Khan was appointed one of the bodyguards, attached 
lo the pcrsonyjf the sovereign, Nawab Ghous Mahmud of Bhopal Thence 
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^ he was deputed to join the garrison, engaged in the defence of the 
fortress of Fatehgarh. A few days after, Diwan Murced Mahmud died 
and his post was taken up by the celebrated Vazier Mahmud. Amir Khan 
made an attempt to get some service at Bhopal under the rule of 
that astute Diwan, wherein he succeeded. He was retained at 
the ca})ital Ibi* six months, during which time the cunning and deceit 
of that crafty adventurer could not escape the keen and penetrating 
eye of the clever Diwan, who getting apprehensive of Amir Khan’s 
'boundless ambition, dismissed him at once in 1799. 

At this period of Indian History, Jaswant Rao Ilolkar had risen to the 
foremost place amongst tin; prominent Maiutha rulers by dint of his energy, 
chivalrous valour and acute intellect of the very first order. He was held 
in high repute and was much esteonmd by tht? potimtates of India. 
Amir Khan now re|>aired to the Court of Ilolkar, who received hiii] very 
cordially and engaged him in his own troops. Tin? politic Jlaratha went 
so for as to give hij]i a rank in no w;iy sul)ordina,t(3 to his own and stooped 
to regard him on terms of equality with himself. From that time, though 
the final authority co]itiniio(l to remain with Jaswant Rao ITolkai-, Amir 
khan obtained unbounded infiuenee over his troops. The destinies of the 
soldiery vvei*o in the hands of Amir Khan, who could keep or removt:* thein 
at will. Moreover not one of the soldiers grew jealous of Amir Khan,, 
or entertained feeling-; oJ’ animosiiy towards him on account of the 
paramount infiaeiice he thus wie]de(l, for the diplomatic Mahomedan had 
mastered ewen' art to please his lawless troops. Whenever the soldiers 
were in want of money, Amir Khan never .scrupled to allow them to recoup 
themselves by plunder; and not only did ho connive at these unjust 
■practices, but took an active part himself in the pillage that his soldiers- 
resorted to. In cou.rs(? of 4}iiae the ranks of this plundering militia were 
swollen by bands of Finflhara.,s and other free-bootors who joined Amir- 
Khan. Though tliese Fiiidharas were more of an undisciplined mass of 
marauders than of regular soldiers, they sometimes on critical occasions 
acquiPted themselves with such gallantry and exquisite skill as would 
put to shame the sword of a long -tried warrior. 

Holkar rewarded the services of Amir Khan by the grant of several 
districts in JIalwa and Rijpulana in perpetual Jayir to him and his 
descendants, and these posse.ssious were popularly known by the name el 
the ‘‘ Serong(‘ estate.’* The number of Pindharas in the pay of Amu 
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Khan gradually went on increasing with rapid strides, till in 180G his 
army consisted of thirty-five thousand free-hooters and 115 guns. At 
this period tjic other Maratha dignitaries of the realm, who had once 
lived on plunder, had ceased to follow that ignominious pursuit and ‘had 
set up independent principalities for thems(dves. Amir Khan, however, 
on the contrary, instead of desisting from it, went on, each day, deve- 
loping and fostering the abominable and wickcal practices of the vile 
Pindharas. Desperate adventurers and daring outlaws from the surround- 
ing districts in Central India, together with men who wc're ti-oublcd by 
want of employment, joined his i-anks eveiy day and increased his 
strength. Though Malwa was tlnni* centre of op(‘ratioiis, they r)ften in 
small bands roamed over distant regions and extended their murderous 
arms to remote corners -of the Einplre. Prom time to time tiny lent help 
to the armies of the Maratha duels, who in return ha)‘br)ured them in 
times of distress and afforded thorn shelter. At the conclusion of each 
rainy season they would venture out of Malwa, and like so many locusts 
descend in largo masses on sumo hapless tract ami would suck the veiy 
life blood of the neighbouririg populace. Their avarice led them to commit 
horrible crimes and their iniquities wore often attended with such 
monstrous cruelty as would cause ns shudder and make our hair stand 
on their ends. They would plunder countless unfortunate villages ; for 
the purpose of e.xtorting money from some ill-fated capitalist they 
would fixsten bags of bui’iiing aslnxs and powdo’cd • chillies to his. 
mouth and thus coerce him into showing the place where he had 
hid his chcrisht'd treasure; they never shrank from boating their 
victims with relentless cruelty. Whole villages, with their unfortunate 
inmates, were put to the fiames witliout any remorse to serve their 
iHinister purpose. The talc of their innumerable deeds of guilt does 
not stop here, for alas ! their unappeasable greed for money often led them 
to even mr)re infernal and diabolical atrocities. Hosts of ill-fated wretches, 
who were suspected (.)f their wealth, wen’o burnt alive by ignitipg their 
vestments, drenched in oil, witli a torch. Numerous innocent men thus 
suffered death and the whole conntry was infested by those bands of 
Pindharas, who had become a regular plague to their neighbours. lit 
the year 1812 not less than sixty thousand Piudhaiixs had joinoxl the 
standard of Amir Khan. 
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Amir Khan also played a despicable part in the social tragedy that 
overtook the family of Rana Bhim Sinh of Mewad. The armies of Raja 
Man Sinh of Marwad and Raja Jagat Sinh of Jaipur were at this’ per 
riod drawn u]) in hostile array, intent upon killing each other, and the 
prize of the contest was the beauteous Krishna Kumari, the fair dam- 
sel of Mewad. According to popular report Jagat Sinh had an immense, 
treasure and the lynx^-eyed Ameer bounced upon his prey in a moment, 
and did not fail to make most of this milch cow. 

He kept Gafur Khan, his brutlnu’-in-law, at the court of Indore to 
Ayatch over his int.t;r(\sts and himself marched at the head of a large 
baud of Pindhari followers, and in 18()() joined the f^amp of the Raja 
of Jaipur, at the village of Gingoli. I'he plains of Gingoli, witnessed a 
deadly contest between the opposing aianies and innumerable soldiers 
from both sides lost their lives while fighting. Raja Man Sinh was 
vanquished and, beaten back with great loss. His camp was plundered by 
Amir Khan, who proceeded to the very gat(‘s of Jodhpur and laid siege 
to that capital of Mai* wad. The siege lasted for full five months, but in the 
meanwhile the resources of Jai})ur were (juiK^ exhausted. His ti'easures, 
were drained to the vtuy bottom by the greedy Aniii* Khan and his 
rapacious followers, who sucked out the life-blood of the State. The 
leeches continued to cling on till the very last drop of blood had 
been extracted, after which they wont over to tlio other side. After 
the sack of Jodhpur, Amir Khan was won over by Raja Man Sinh with 
tempjting promist^s. The renegade desei'ted the cause of Jaipur and 
going over to the side of Maiavad, perfidiously turned his anns against his 
old ally. On the outskirts of Jaipur the troops of Jagat Sinh were put 
to rout and the plundering Piiidharas were let loose upon his territories. 
Jaipur, Marwad and a large portion of Rajputana were frightfully devas- 
tated by the pillage and rapine which followed in the train of this ill-fated 
struggle. Tlie un.scrupulous Amir Khan never shrank in the least from 
these monstrous atrocities. 

When Rajputana had been thus laid waste and its princes completely 
humbled,* Amir Khan in 1809 turned his victorious arms against Nagpur.* 

* It ie believed that the BUonele rulers of Nagpur were descended from the Ranas 
W Mewad. In the year I8r>3. when Raghoba Rbonsle, the Chief of Nagpur, died with- 
out any iisne the State was annexed to the British dominions, pursuant to the policy of . 
.I^ord Dalhousie. It was under the rule of this Governor General that the Rplicy of not 
permitting Native princes without ijsue to adopt heirs to their (jadi and of annexing 
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The State was then governed by a Maratha potentate of the Bhonsle 
family. Amir Khan led his troops against Nagpur, with the intention of 
seizing the kingdom for himvself. While he was thus engaged in this expedi- 
tion in 1810, he was instantly recalled to Malwa to the relief of his own 
estate at Seronge. Seronge had been invested on all itsvsides by the British 
army and Gafur Khan hastened to send a messenger to Nagpur to apprise 
Amir Khan of this event. Gafur Khan desired him to proceed at once to 
the camp of Holkar, whither he repaired from Nagpur. At this period 
Jaswantrao Holkar was affected by a malady of the brain and had become a 
lunatic. The administration of the State was consequently vested in the 
hands of Amir Khan. His troops met the English army, but there wrs 
no exchange of blows betweem them. A truce was concluded, which, how- 
ever, did not last long. Hostilities were again resumed by Amir Khan, 
who carried on desultory warfare in Rajputana and Malwa to keep his 
soldiers engag(‘d and quite ready to brave the approaching storm. 

Ill tlie month cf December 1816 a large British army was ordered to 
proceed towards Malwa for the suppression and total extinction of the 
Pindhaiiee free-booters. Amir Khan was then detained before the walls 
of the fortress of Madhavrajpur, in the territories of Jaipur, which he 
had besieged. The British Government sot on foot vast preparations on 
ail imposing scale, for the annihilation of the different bands of Piiidharas 
under Amir Khan, Cheetoo, Karim Khan and Dost Mahmud. One 
hundred and sixteen thousand warriors with 300 guns were got ready 
and. posted at various quarters for the purpose of suppressing them 
on all sides. Amir Khan raised the siege of Madhavrajpur and 
instantly prepared himself to fight the British army. On the 
26th December 1816, a laige party of Pindharas, under the imme- 
diate command of Amir Khan, entered into the lists with a British 
detachment under Major Lushington. The fortunes of the day were 
against the Pindharas, who wore totally vanquished with loss of eight 
hundred in killed. They were hemmed in on all sides by the advance- 
guards of the detachment, posted in all directions by the British, and could 

their possessions to the British dominions was inangurateti, but this illiberal measure had to 
he dropped after the great Mutiny of 1857, When the dominions of Nagpur were amal- 
gamated their area extended over nearly 76,432 square miles. The Rajas of Nagpur were 
^®garded in rank and power, as the rivals of the Nizams of Haidarabad. Their territories, 
^ith certain additions made to them by the British Government, are now known by the 
hatiiie of ‘*the Caotral Provinceri” and are under the .sway of a Chief Commissioner, whose 
heatUquarters are at Nagpur, 
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find n® place of safety, where they would conceal themselves for a time. 
Thus baffled and discouraged, Amir Kahn, in 1817, unconditionally surrepder- 
•ed himself to the British Lion. A treaty of alliance was effected between 
him and the victors, by which it was agreed that Amir Khan should material- 
ly reduce the number of his followers and should hand over the artillery to 
the British Government and that reserving to himself the districts iii Malwa 
and Rajputana, obtained in jagir fromHolker, hi‘ sh(nild restore all |he 
remaining possessions, con(|uered by the force of his ai’ins to their original 
holders. 

In accordance with this agreement the districts of Seronge, Perava, and 
Gogala Nemahera were confirmed in the possession of Amir Khan and his 
hereditary descendants for ever. The fortress of Tonk Kanqjura, wit h the 
territories subordinate to it, was added to his dominions, as a spi'cial grant 
•of favour. The British Government was also jdeased to grant, him a sinn 
of Es. 300,000 in cash ; and the district of Palwal was ^ilso granti’d to the 
son of Amir Khan as a life-estate, to cover the exj^ensos of his mainttmanei'. 
It was so agreed for the purpose that the j)ossession of that district was 
to continue with the British, who were Only to j)ay, out of its* annual 
revenues, a sum of 150,000 rupees in e(pial monthly instalments of 12,500 
rupees each, to the Prince. Amir Khan accepted th(^ tm ins thus dictate{l, 
but he refrained from affixing his signature to the document for a time ; for 
in secret he was awaiting, with eagerness, the result of the war which the 
British Government were cairying on with Bhonsle of Nagpur, and ho was 
anxiously desirous of abiding by the issue of the gr('at battle of Sita Baldi, 
which was then impending. On the 30th Diicember 1817, victory was 
on the side of the British arms on the hills of Sita Baldi and the last ray 
of hope died in the breast of Amii* Khan, who then put his hand to the 
treaty of peace with the British. 

Amir Khan now^ fixed the s(‘at of his government at Tonk and com- 
menced a peaceful reign of progress, order and traiupiillity. According to the 
natural law of the equabty of action and reaction, peace and quiet now followeo * 
the gteat storm that had preceded. Amir Khan then presented quite a 
novel phase in his character, which strangely contrasted with his old traits 
and past habits. The heartless Amir, who with shocking cruelty had 
plundered hosts of defenceless villages, now' passed into Amir Khan, the 
paradigm of piety and mercy, who graced the throne by his shining qualities, 
broad-minded sympathy and universal compassion. The rapacious Amu, 
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who had cruelly extorted money from the hcapless capitalist by tying 
to his mouth bags of hot ashes and j)ounde(J chillies, now gave 
way to the humane Amir Khan, who, intensely attached to the soil he 
ruled over, was deeply engrossed in advandng the prosperity of his 
subjects. Tlie monstrous Amii\ by whoso onlers whole* villages 
were laid in ruins and enveloped in destructive iiames, now turned his atT- 
tention solely towards the construction of large? buildings of public utility 
and amply pi’oviding similar convenYences to wnary travelUu’s in his realm.. 
Thi) sanguinary Amir, who had delighted in .sucking the. blood of the desti- 
tute j)o|)ulac(? of Ja,i|)ur and Manvad and w'lio with an iron-hand had 
(h'.vastated largo tracts in liMjputaiia and crushed down by his oppression 
th(‘ vaM([nislu'd subjes^.ts, was now n'placiHl by tlio pious Amir Khan, 
who was arh'-ctionately devo1.(‘d to the people under his sway. He now 
passcal his (lays in great simplicity and devoutness : liis chief occupation now 
consisted of the Heading of tlie Koran and other religions tracts of the faith 
of Islam. ]!(' s])(?ut his time in tlie company of Mullm and. other spiritual 
guides, from whom lu? us(.m 1 to nsM^ive initiation in holy and divine precepts. 
With every adv:ui(*(‘ i?i old a.ge he began to grow moi’e and more appre- 
hensive, like the Eiupei’or Auir,ngzeb, (jf his approaching death and as to- 
what r('s])(.nis(‘ he would da.]*e give on the day of his final Judgment be- 
fon? his Crea,t(.>r. Anxious to make full amends for his past deeds of 
sill, he embract^'l ]):iths of virtue and righteousness w'ith a vengeance and 
timidly kept back from the? slightest suspicion of guilt. He had twelvO' 
sons ; and Amir Khan laboured very hard to give them proper moral 
training fi’om tlu'ir very infaiKjy. 

In the y(\ar 1832, wlumLord William Bentiiick, the Governor General 
of India, came d(-)Vfn to Ajmon' on a tour, Amir Khan, attended by 
six of his sons, laoceeded to the place to pay his homage to the Pai- 
aiaiount Pmver and to receiv(' the honour of a visit from him. As a me- 
iiiento of tlie gi‘c;it wars in w^hicli he had taken part, ho, on this occasion, 
k(^.pt with him ad his sons arrayed in full armour. During this visit Lord 
Bontinckwas very favourably impressed by the courteous manners of 
Amir Khan, wJio won the heart of tlie Governor General by his brilliant 
parts and amiable disposition. 

AmiriChan breathed Iiis last in 1834; his o]d(\st son, Vazier Mahmud 
Khan, ascepdod the (jadl of Tonh after him. The loyal Nawab rendered 
yeoman service to th.() British Government in their adversity at the time 
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of the gfeat Mutiny in 1857. JFor this attachment to the British Crown, 
he received from them a Sanad of adoption, authorizing all rulers of Tonfc 
who had no issue to adopt heijs to the throne, in accordance with the 
Koran and without the payment of any nuzerana. 

Nawab Vazier Mahmud Khan, after a useful rule of 80 years, died on 
the 18th June 1864. His soii, Mahmud Ali Khan, was raised to the throne 
of his father. 1 he reign ot the new Nawab was marred by a very sad 
catastrophe, which ^ eventually brought ruin upon his own head. In the 
vicinity of Tonk there was situated a small of the name of Lava; 
Dhirat Sinh, a Rajput chief, was in possession of this estate at the time. 
In the year 1865, the aggressive nature of the Nawab induced him to 
make some very improper demands upon the Rajput, which Dhirat Sinh 
flatly refused to accede to. Upon this, the Agent to the Governor General 
readily interceded and tried to bring up an amicable settlement of the 
dispute. The rash Hawaii, however, heeded not these friendly efforts and 
getting up a large army, instantly assailed the estate of Lava. Many 
lives were lost on both sides, but the Nawab was at last beaten back wdth 
great loss. Even then an attempt was made by the British Officer, pre- 
sent on the spot, to effect a reconciliation between the combatants, but 
the arrogant Nawab, Mahmud Ali Khan, did not desist from keeping up 
all the empty parade and pompous show of a grand military display. The 
Sardar of Lava was, from time to time, guided by the well-meaning ad- 
vice of his prudent uncle, Revat Sinh. That Rajput courtier was a very 
courageous warrior and a shrewd and intelligent diplomatist ; and it was 
with his advice that his nephew, Dhirat Sinh, could preserve intact his 
legitimate rights till the close of the year 1865. From that period till the 
end of the year 1867, Dhirat. Sinh was again in the .service of the Nawab 
of Tonk, and, in that capacity, .often came into contact with him. On these 
occasions the Nawab was enabled to fethom the character of Dhirat Sinh, 
who was concluded by him to be an incapable youth, at once devoid of 
sense and experience. It was only on the strength of his uncle, Revat Sinh’s 
courage ^d foresight that the Sardar of Lava ventured to withhold his 
as^nt from the improper demands of the Nawab. All this was clearly 
divined by Mahmud Ali Khan, who now begap to plot the destruction of 
Revat Sinh and thereby accomplish his evil designs. With a view of carry- 
ing out his niiirderops purpose, he, with seeming cordiality, invited Dhirat 
Sinh and hig uncle, Revat Sinh, to the coui’t of Tonk under the pretence 
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of awarding them rich dresses ul' houniir, as a mark of bis conlidenco. The 
deluded chief of Lava, thereupon, ]jrociC‘eded to Took, accompanied by his 
uncle and a few trusted body-guards. The crafty Nawab recu ived tlie two 
Rajput chiefs with gt’eat hospitality and gave tluan a b(‘autitul mansion for 
their residence. Hakim Sarvar Sliah was al, iicad of tlu' ministry at 
Tonk for the tinu>. and he scait a woj-d tc Rcval Sinh, calling him first to 
his presence to delilx'rate upon (*<'rtain imjxtrta.iU topics as to the Nawab’s 
beneficent intention of n'sloi'ing (•(‘rtain tracts, coiirpirn'd from Lava, to 
Sardar Dhirat Sinh, ajid decorating tluan both with dresses of lioiirair. Tlui 
(lodge workf'd W(‘lJ,and tiu' ever wary R(‘vab Sinli.was thrown otf his guard- 
and caught on t he bait. I b‘ luwcr susp(‘et«‘(l llial a ti’ap was dying ‘in wait 
for them uiider the sjnooth pndi'nsicMjs of tlie eiiiming Jfiwa.n. According 
to th(' arrangements propos(‘d, lb. v.it Sinh Wiis («> wait upon the minister 
at nine on tlu' night of tlu' 1st of Angus], when the taowning event of the 
catastrophe was to conu* off. ( )n that niglit Riwat Sinh, accompanied by 
his two sons, two ofiicei's and fourteen attendants, r(‘pair(‘d to the house 
of the Diwan at tlu' fixuMl hour. The vile Diwaii had Ixam sele(!ted by 
his inliuman master as his instrument to eai-iy <)iit his miii'derous designs, 
and he (n’dta’ed the Rajput attendants to wait Infow, while RevatSinh, with 
his sons and office rs, was aske<l to et)me into liis pis'sence. Just when 
they had gained the last step of tlu' stair east' tlu'ii' heads rolled down 
under the blows of assassins, cotuaailed thto’e foi* the purpos(*. The, atten- 
dants waiting Ixdow wei’e all massacnal by th(^ troops of Tonk, which were 
lying in ambush and were theuci' called out by tlu‘ prearranged signal. 
Only one Rajjmt esea))ed destruetiou at theii’ hands and suededded in 
reaching the j)lace of their rcsidtaice. TlimV h(‘ found that his master, 
Sardar Dhirat Sinh, was in the saine niansion and was closely' hmnmed in 
on all sides by the Nawab’s forces. For tbret'. days DhirtaSiiih coura- 
geously held out from his resideiuje, heedh'ss of the awful jirivation he was 
reduced to ; he could get not a morsel of food, not one drop of water, yet 
he thought not of suireiider. On the fourth day th(‘ Nawah smit three 
Sardars of homnir and rank to him, who guaranteed tluwsecurity of his life 
’’nd asked him to ])resent himself before the Nawad). Dhirat Sinh a])])roa- 
ched the rider of Tonk, and boldly ceiisnn'd the cnuJty and piafidious 
b’eachery he had practised wnth his giu'sts, aiid reminded him of the divine 
retribution tlfat woiihfone day dcsciuid upon his lu'ad. The ^ ^!e TVawah 
stung to the quick hy this tei’sc appeal and cou]<l<-»nly n'ply (hat it was 
49 
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no use pining over an irrevukable past; that what was done could never 
be undone, and that it was Uhirat Sinh’s good fortune alone that had saved 
him from the cruel fate of his uncle, by allowing him to stay back at his 
residence. Phirat Sinh, iiiidcu- the escort of a ])arty of guards, was sent 
back to his house, where he was placed uikUu- custody. When the British 
Government was appi-ized of this news, one of its othcers was instantly 
despatched to Tunk, who, soon after his arrival at the place, liheraied 
Dhirat Sinli from the elutehes of the Mosl('m. Wlieii Tonk had become 
a scene of this bloody massacre, the Nnwab had sijnultancously ordered 
1,000 cavalry with forty guns to niav^di to the coiKjuest of Lava. They 
"approached th(‘ castle walls and had ojuaied a sharp eannonade on its 
battle memts. 

The pei’hdy and cruelty of th(‘ Nawah. which had resulted in this 
atrocious tragctly, were ]iot allowed to go nnpiinishcd. The Bntish 
Ooveriunent ijistantly ordered an inouiry lo he instituU'd, wherein the 
guilt of the Nawab and his vile accomjiliees was pruveal to the hilt. The 
British Government made an example of tlie offendoi's, who were very 
strictly dealt with. Nawab Mahmud Ali Khan was (l(‘post‘(l from the 
throne and ordered to be exiled from Tonk : th(‘ bhaxl-thirsly Dlwan was 
confined iis a .state-pri.soiior for the full •term of his life ; and the assass- 
ins, who had p(?rpetrated the horrible deed, were for ever banished from 
the dominions of Tonk. The dethroned Ntiwah was k(?pt a prisoner at 
Benares, where he was to receive an annual sum of ^^0,000 rupees from the 
revenues of Tonk for his maintenance. ])i wan Hakim Sarvar Shah was 
imprisont'd in the fortre.ss of Chunar. As a further penalty, the salute of 
honour, to which the rulers of Tonk were entitled, was reducial from fif- 
teen to eie^■en guns. The estate of Lava was taken away from under the 
supremacy of Tonk and its >Sanlars were ])lacc‘{l under lirit ish jeotection. 

After the deposition of Nawab Mahmud Ali Khan, his (ddest son, Mah- 
mud Ibrahim Ali Khan, was installed on the fjddl of Tonk on the 1st January 
1868. At the time of his acc(*ssi(>n he was only twenty years old, and 
had not attaiiK'd sufficient maturity of understanding; the state was also deep- 
j ly immersed into In^avy debts atul liabilitii^s; a Council of Regency was there- 
fore appointed at the head of the GovernnK^mt, with sole powers to carry on 
the administration of t he Slate, fljdnlla Khan, the niiclc of the Nawah, 
nominated the President of the Council, while his sun Sahebxada UbduHa 
app:>iiiled to act ih*: Minister or the Sceretary of the Goiuioil 
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of Regency. In the year 1870 tlio Nawab attained years of discrelion and 
assumed independent powers over the administration of the State. Tie grew 
suspicious of his anibitioiis cousin, Xlbdidla Kliaii, and removed him from 
office, in the year 1874. At first the Nawab thouglit of conducting tlie affairs of 
the State in ))erson without tin* help of any i(‘S])i)nsil)le officer by his side; 
but sliorti} after, he saw the impracticability of tin* task and appointed Ibdulla 
Khan, who IiacJ already served as President of Ui'gency Council with mark- 
ed ability and singular (h'votion to the thi'one, at the liead of the ministry. 
The Nawab still continues to takc‘ pei-sonal interest in the administration 
of the State and evinces great sol icitudi^ for the welfare of his sidyjectSt ^ 
His efforts for the reduction in the State expendituiv and the li(juidation ' 
of a large ])ortion of the onerous liabilities of th(‘ Stat(^ deserve special 
commendation. 

Jn the year 1875, Nawab Mahmud Ibrahim Ali Khan, the present 
ruler of d'onk, procuaided to Agra to pay his homage to the august 
visitor, His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. He was also present 
at the grand Fete, held there in honour of the Royal visit In the year 
1877 when Her Cracions Majesty Queen Victoria assumed the proud title 
of the “Ein])ress of India,” the Nawab was pi-esent at t!u> Grand Imperial 
Darbar, held at Dcdhi, by tlio Viceroy, Lord Lytton, to celebrate the 
auspi(jious occasion. It was in that Darbar that the Nawab received 
an increase in his salute of honour from eleven to seventeen guns, as 
a mark of personal distinction, to subsist for his lifi^-tiine. In October 
1890, Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan was made a Knight grand Commander 
of the Order of the Indian Empii-e. He has tlrn.'e sons, of whom, Mahmud 
Abdul Hafiz Khan is the eldest. The Nawab of Tonk enjoys full civil 

and criminal powers and is entitled to a salula' of J7 guns. 

* 

f buiealogical lrta\ 

Amir Kliaii. 

Vazier Mahmud Khau, Fivet thers, 

•I 

■ I 

Mahmud A!i Ivhau. 

. I 

Ibrahim ali Khau. 

( Tlie Tregeut Nawab. ) 

Residence. — Tonk, lladaoti Agency ; Rajputana. 
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URCHA. 

Aj-<‘n. — 1,})33 sij. Po^mlatiini. — 333,3()G. 

H c* \ (‘n u c‘. — ! ) ,00,000 ni ] kh‘s. 

^riie oi Prrlin are bounded on the north by Jhansi ; on the 

east bv the St:it( s Ol Alij)nia and Chhalarjun* : the pnjvinoe of Sagar 
is sitnal(‘d to iJie snutli. \vhih‘ on* the wosl they ai'(‘ l)onii(led by tlie possess- 
ions of >Sin(]hia. 

Tha Maharajas of rrv‘ha. elaim tlnar (h'seont from a vtny ancient 
family of great celebrity. Tlu‘y are Hnndela Rajputs, sjirung from the 
seniv>r branch of tlu^ Solar rac(‘. History has not n‘cor<l(‘d as to who ruled 
over this land in very remotf* t imes ; the lirst authentic re(‘ord begins from 
the exploits of Fbr Sinh, tlu* fonndm- of the clan, who, by the force of his 
arms, conrpiered this ancient kingdom. The evmits connected with the 
birtkipand the per.sonality of*Rir Sinh are cakmlated to afford a novel and 
unicjue inter<‘st to th(‘ rea<l(*r: it is, conse^piently, pro]K>sed to trace the 
family history from v(‘ry rtanote times to the I’eign of that hero. 

First on the throne of Ayodhya sat Ikshwakn, the son begotten lyv 
Mann, the first of tin* Solar race*, u))on his wife, Satnipa. Of the many 
celebrated and heroic d(‘sc('n<laiits of Ikshwakn, who graced the throne, 
the brighte.st jewel was Shri Ramcluindra, »57th in desec'ut from him. 

, The god-like Ram, who is .still very generally worshipp(*d amongst the 
Hindus, ruled over Ayoflhya and ext(‘nded his bt‘nign infiiiencc to his 
loving subjects, who were luiiversally }ia))))y and contented under him. 
His beauteous wifi*, the virt uoiis Sita, a model of fenialo grace, chastity 
and devotiou, ^\as abducted by tin* deinoii-kiug Ravan, who was a Brahmin 
by birth and ruled ov**!’ Lanka or (ay Ion. Ravan was arrogant, tyrannical 
and lieentlons and was a pest to all the eoiinliy round. To chastise him 
for this insol(*nc(\ Ham led a gj’eat exp(‘dition against Lanka and with 
the a.ssista!iee of the mo/]kev-god, Hanuman, Avhose deseoridarits still rule 
over Porbandar in Kathiawad, In* (*on(Hi(‘rd Lanka and killed the great 
tyrant, Ravan. Siia, tin* faithful wife, was again joined to her loving lord 
ind tKey again reiurued to Ayodhya. During this great contest Ram- 
,,c}lAodfa attained such world-wide cefi‘hrity for his military genius, as well 
Wibrallthe noble and good (pialitit?s tliat^would deck a human beingj 
he was looked II |)oii as an incarnation of the Deity by the ancients, 
*and to the pre.sent day his images are worshipped as embodhnents of th<^ 
divine s]>ark. , 
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Ram wassucceiMlt^d by Priiioe Ku«ha, amongst whose descenclants there 
came, centuries after, tjiie important personage, known by the name of 
Gungrakh. It was tliis Prince, who raised beautiful temples of a magnifi- 
cent and elegant style, in the district of Behar. Twentieth in descent 
from him flourished Buldeo Rakh, who was succeeded on the gudi by his son, 
Indradamun. He built the famous temples of God Jagamiatli at Puri 
in Bengal. The clan of [ho Bur gujar Rajjmts took its rise from the second 
son of the chief, who was thiily -second in tl’o line. King Karmashia, who 
was thirty fourth in (h'S(*ent, Coiujueved tlu' whole [)rovinc(' of Benares. The 
second son of the chief, wlio \va,s foi’ty-sixth in the list, was styled Kem- 
kuru. He had no progcmy and being desirous of Issue, he repaired to the 
snow-clad tops of the Himalaya mountains to ])arctisc austere penance and 
propitiate the Deity for the pur})osc. Long did he sufler unbearable hard- 
ships wdthout murmur and wdth faith, yet the goddess was not plpased. 
At last he prepai'ed to sacrifice himself at the shrine and was on the point 
of severing his lo ad with a blow^ of his sw^ord for the purpose of laying it at 
the feet of the holy goddess, w^hen that universal mother, fully convinced 
of the sincerity of his purpose, w^as amply gratified. She appeared to him 
in all her glory ami desii'ed him to ask a boon. King Kemkuru asked for a 
son, and a son be had at that very moment. Tlie Holy mother sprinkled 
nectar over a drop of bloorl that had trickled down from the person of 
the devoted Prince, wdiilc he wars destroying himself; and out of the mixture 
of this drop of blood with aml)rosia there sprang up a beautiful boy, who, by 
his exploits, became famous in subsG(pient history under the name of Bir- 
Sinh. His descendants, the Bundela Rajputs, owe their name to this Build 
or drop of blood, the mythical origin ofBir Sinh, the founder of theirfamily. 
Bir Sinh immediately conquered this territory, which was subsequently 
named, after him, Biindelkhan<l and began to rule over his subjects with 
justice, equity and parental solicitude. After him several of his descendants 
<^ccupied the throne but there is a blank in the pages of history as to their 
deeds. Sixtieth in descent from him, came Prataprudra, the king, who founded 
the city of Urcha and made it populous. Entrusting the reins of government 
to his son, the king went to w^ar, from whence he never returned. Next, in 
descent, to his son, Madhukara ascended the throne and obtained far-reaefi* 
ing celebrity' for his qualitie.s of Justice and liberality. He flourished in 
the time of4ihe great Mughal Emperor, Akbar. Of his two sons, the elder,. 
Ram Shah wms confirmed on the throne of Ayodhva ( Oudh ) by Emperor 
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Jehangir, while the younger, Narsinh Deo, was nominated the ruler of Urclia. 
To recoin pense Ram Shah for some loss occasioned by this arrange- 
ment, the district of Chanderi also was conferred upon him and 
his heirs, in perpetuity, by the Mughal Emperor. Nai*sinh Deo had twelve 
sons, of whom the third, Pahad Sinh, in the reign of Shah Jehan accom- 
panied Prince Aurangzeb in his southern expedition as far as Aurangabad. 
In that city Pahad Sinh populated a suburb, which to this day is known by 
the name of Pahadpura. The Kurarsa clan of the Rajputs sprang from 
Prince Bhagvan Das, the fourth son of Narsinh Deo. After the death of the 
latter, Champatmi, a distant member of the same family, ascended tile 
throne at Urcha. Emperor Shah Jehan demanded tribute from him, 
which he boldly refused to pay. The Mughal was highly incenced at this 
haughty demeanour of the Bundela chief and personally led a mighty expe- 
dition against Bundelkhand for its conquest. He laid waste a portion of 
the country but his arms proved ineffective against the strength of Urcha, 
which fort he could not reduce, and he was before long forced to retire to 
his capital. During the retreat the Bundelas gave the Moslems a hot pur- 
suit and slaughtered many of their number in their flight. During the wars 
df succession, that blackened the pages df Mughal Histoiy after the de- 
position of Shah Jehan, Raja Champatrai espoused the cause of Aurangzeb, 
whom he assisted in his dissensions with his brothers. Champatrai was 
naturally acquainted with all the ins and outs of this district of Rundel 
khand and perfectly knew all the secret passes, which would enable them 
to cross, the Jumna without the least difficulty. This advantage gained 
for him and the cause of Aurangzeb a decisive victoiy over the other 
rivals in the contest that ensued. In one of these fights, Cham pat rai's son, 
the heroic Chhatra Sal,^ youth of thirteen, boldly fought in the foremost 
jwnkson his side. Champatrai was, on his death, succeeded by Chhatra 
Sal on the throne of Urcha. Forgetful of the eminent services, which his 
father had rendered to the Emperor, Aurangzeb led an invasion against the 
pforince of Bundelkhand, and with all the zeal of a fonatic bigot, which 
0hAraCte’Hsed that monarch, he tried all his oppressive measures to 
lijtce the poor Hindu subjects into the faith of Islam. Chhatra Sal 
life, lit the period of this outrage, engaged in fighting the great 
Deccan, under the leadership of Raja Jaya Sinh 
^o^/jAiphr. Shivaji ingeniously reminded Chhatra Sal of the# terrible op- 
to which his subjects were subjected by the Moslem in his 
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absence and tried to rouse all liis feelings of patriotism and attache 
ment to his land and religion. He siicceedcd in his attempt ; Chhatra 
Sal was gained over and instantly withdrawing from the struggle, he 
set forth for Buridelkhand, vowing veiigeaiice on the Moslems, at the 
shrine of the goddess Bhavarii. He drove out from the province the 
Mahomedan armies with great loss and instantly subjugated the whole 
coni) try under him. During a period of 150 years, that followed the death 
ofClihatra Sal, nine princes ruled over Urcha ; hut no historic interest 
attaches to their deeds, which were absolutely of very little importance 
to succeeding posterity. They were, in order — { 1 ) Jasvant Sinh, ( 2 ) 
Bhagvat Sinh, ( 'll ) Udit Siuh, ( 4 ) Prithl Sinh, ( 5 ) Gandharp Sinh, 
( f) ) Savajit Sinh, ( 7 ) Bharatichand, ( 8 ) Pajan Sinh, ( 9 ) and Vikramajit 
Mahendra. 

During the rule of this last t^hief, Vikramajit Mahendra, the British 
Government contracted friendship with the State and concluded their 
lirst treaty of alliauci' ( 1 809). The agreement was, however, violated in 
sonic “f its teniis, soon after, and was again renewed in 1812. At this 
time the [’iudharas had commenced their woi’k of .plunder and destruction; 
they committed a 1‘rightful havoc in the neighbouring villages and had 
made the province of Mirzapur their centre of operations. The British 
aiiihori til's instantly saw that the work of their reduction would be com- 
paratively very easy, if facilities were accorded to theii* troojis to march 
through the territories of Buiidelkhaiid. Desirous of securing tl^is advan- 
tage, they again effected a defensive alliance with the Raja of Urcha in 
1812. By the t(‘i*ms of this treaty Viki-amajit Mahendra promised the 
British troops unmolested ingress into and egress out of his realm ; he also 
bound himself to allow them to encamp on his land and agreed not to 
harbour any foreign troops, hostile to the British, in his State. In the 
year 1818 when Vh’kramajit had to present a to the Marquis of 

Hastings, the then Governor-General of India, as a token of his allegiance 
to the Paramount Power, the humbled chief remarked, with evident dislike, 
that it was the first time in the annals of Urcha that its. chief had thus to 
acknowledge the siijiremacy of any foreign power. 

Raja Vikramajit Mahendra expired in 1834. His only son, Dharam 
Tal, was already dead during his fath(;r s lifetime and he also had left no 
issue behind him. On his death, therefore, his brother, Tcj Sinh, was 
hisialled on the throne. When Tcj Sinh dieil he was succeeded by his 
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adopted son, Surjan Siiih. At this penod Tarrai Rani, the widow of 
Dharam Pal opposed the accession of Surjan Sinh, whose adoption she con- 
tested. She set forth her own right to ado]>t .is pi’oferable to that of the 
widow of Tej Sinh. The British Government examined into their relative 
claims and found in favour of Surjan Sinh, whose elnims wore also acknow- 
ledged as well-founded by the neighbouring chiefs. Surjan Sinh was, 
however, a minor and the Rani was appoinlerl as tlie Queen-Regent to 
conduct the administration till the now' Raja attained the age of majority. 
During the regency of the queen the iiihuman ])ractiee of enforced Sattee, ‘ 
which prevailed even upto 1847, w'as strictly prohibited in her dominions. 
She loyally rendered valuable assistance to the Ii^nglish during their liour 
of woe at the time of the great Mutiny in 1857. In consideration of this 
friendly attitude the British Government remitted the amount of 8,000 
rupees from the annual tribute to be paid by- the State. 

Surjan Sinh did not long survive his assumption of independent 
powTrs in his own hands on his coming of age. With the advice of the 
principal feudatories of the State, his widow adopted a youth, of the name 
of Hamir Sinh, who w'as installed on the throne. He also expired in 1874, 
and after him his younger brother, Mahendra Pratap Sinh, ascended the 
gadi. He is the present ruling Maharaja of Urcha. 

On the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi by Lord 
Lytton, the then Viceroy of India, on the 1st January 1877, in honour of 
the assumption of the title of the “ Empress of India " by her most Graci- 
ous Majesty Queen Victoria, Maharaja Mahendra Pratap Sinh was present 
and was honoured by an increase in his salute from II to 15 guns. Pratap 
,Sinh, who was twenty years old when his (4der brother died, was recognised 
as his succes.sor. A British Officer was temporarily deputed to supervise 
the State-administration. 

On the 4th June 1874 Pratap Sinh w’as entrusted with the govern- 
ment of his State and before the end of the second yc'ar of his reign i. c. in 
May 1876 the British Officer wais withdrawn. In 1880 all (-ransit duties 
in the Urcha State were abolished and the fact was notified in the 
? Cfazette of India. 

Formerly the Maharaja of Urcha paid a tribute of 8,000 rupees to 
Jhansi for the jagir of Tcrauli. On the lapse of Jhansi the paymeiib 
passed to the British Government. The Briti.sh CJovernnicnt remitted it 
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as a reward for the services, the Maharaja rendered in 1857, together with 
the istimrari revenue of Mohanpur, which amounted to Rs. 200. 

Although the salute attached to the Chiefship is of 15 guns, 
Pratap Sinh receives one of seventeen as a personal distinction. In 
1886 the Government of India conferred on the Chief the title of 
Saramad-i-Rajaha-i- Bundelkhand, ( the first of the Princes of Bundel- 
khand ) as a hereditary distinction. Also the title of “ Sawai ” is conferred 
on him and his descendants. 

In 1884 the Maharaja made over land free of cost for the Jhansi- 
Manikpur State Railway, hut afterwai-ds claimed compensation, which the 
Government of India paid under the spiaaal circumstances of the case. 
In 1888 the Maharaja ceded to the British Government civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in the land acquired for the Railway. 

The Maharaja of Urcha enjoys full (a\’il and criminal powers and 
is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 
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Genealogical tret'. 

Iludra Tratap Sinh. 
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Mttdhukftr. 


]{am Shah. Narsinh Deo- 


r I I i i, 

Jliajar Siob. Pahad Sinh. Bhagwnn Dae. Harduh Eight othora. 


Udyajit. 

I 

1 

Pfcmcliand. 
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ChaiDj^at Rai. 
Chhatra Sal. 


.laavant Sinh. 
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Phagvnt Siuh, 
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Edit Sinh. 


Pfiihi Sinh. 
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Aijjicbih. 


Gandharp Sinh. 

i 

Savant Sinh. 
Bharati Chand. 

I 

Pajan Sinh, 

i 

Vikraujajit. 

I 

Tej Sinh. 
Surjan Sinh. 


ad 'plcd from ilardul’h line. 


Iffunir Sinh 

I 

Mahcndia I’rulop Sinh. 

( The present 3Iaha’*aja. ) 

lusidriirr. — Hivha. nundeikhaiid : Central India. 
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ALWAR. 

Area. — 3^024 sq. miles. Population. — G82,92(]. 

Revenue. — 23,24,310 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the Ibitisli District ofGur- 
gaon, the Bawal Pargimi of Nabha State, and th(‘. Kot Kasim Pargana 
of Jaipur; on the east by the State of Bliaratpur, and (birgaon District ; 
on the south and west l^y the Slate of Jaipur. 

The rulers of Alwar are Caehhava Rajputs of the Solar dynasty. 
The country was known in ancient times as Mowat and hence the 
ruling family is kiu)wn as Mewatis. The Mewatis have ever been 
in prominence since the establishnuuit of th(‘ Mahomedan mle in 
India in 1206. They were at first a fierce and cruel race, carrying 
on their predatory pursuits in the neighbourliood of Delhi. In the 
days of the Mahomedan Enipin^ thoii* ravagi^s habitually extended to 
the very gates of the awgust capital, and occasionally oven the palace of the 
mighty chiefs was no sanctuary against their rude and profane intrusion. 
Even their wuld design of taking the life of the Emperor had frequently 
no air of impossibility about it, wdicn we consider their dash and daring. Gya- 
suddin Bulbuncolliected a laige army and expelled about a l(ckh of those 
greedy, grasping bra voes out of theEmpire in 1266. The Taglakh dynasty came 
to an end in 1412, and the gmpiro was again overwhelmed with anarchy 
and disorder. The confusion and the chaos again offered them an opportunity, 
which the freo-booters were not slow to take advantage of, and they^ returned 
to their hereditary pursuits. Their strength was again broken by the attack 
of Syed Mubarak in 1429, when they were butchered mercilessly in large 
numbers and the few who survived the terrible carnage escaped in different* 
directions. For the next throe hundred years, they remained in complete 
obscurity, engaged now and then in small skirmishes. They were now 
led by no able leader, were divided into innumerable small gangs and were 
devoid of any talents for war. 

The civil war for succession, immediately following the demise of 
Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707, thoroughly weakened the empire ; and Raja 
Jaya Sinh II. of Jaipur commouced a series of attacks against the Mewatis, in 
order to reduce to subjection the home of these depredators. The hostilities 
lasted for a*period of flfl y years, and ended in a conquest hy Jaipur of some 
of their territories. In 1763 Prithuraj II. su(!ceederl Madhii Siiili on the throne 
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of Jaipur; but being in his infancy, the administration was conducted 
by his step-mother ; her rule proved a complete failure, resulting in misma- 
nagement and disordL'r. This was the proper opportunity for the Mewatis 
to retaliate. The decade between 1764 and 1774 was a period in which were 
commenced those inemorable attempts of the Mewatis to throw off the 
yok'^ of Jaipur. They ranged themselves under the lead of Sirdar Pratap 
Sinh, the head of the Masuklia Rajput clan and tlio Jagirdar of Macheri in 
Mewat. Ill tlie internecine feuds of the Jats of Bharatpur the party of Mirza 
Najaf Khan received Pratap as their ally, and his services were of great value 
to them. He was rewarded by the M ir/.a with t]u‘ dignified title of a Rao 
Raja and was grantijd a /SV/ vnn/ for the kingdom of Macheri. His status as an 
independent sovereign dates fi’om this p(‘riod, as also the cessation of even 
the last vestige of his vnssalage to the (kairt of Jai[)ar. Pratiip Sinh found 
an opportunity for rodtieirig the fortress of Alwar, which belonged to the 
Jat princes of Bharatpur, and seizing it, availed himself of their weakness. 
He so hir succeeded in strengthening Ids position that he even ‘removed 
his court from Ma(du‘ri* to Alwar. Ticst th(‘ prosperity of his kingdom 
should excite the cupidity of other powerful foes, he discouraged the cuB 
tivation of the soil, leaving largo tracts of land unfurrowed and desolate; 
he erected many fortresses and kept them well-garrisoned for the pur- 
pose of defence against the advance of the enemy. 

Rao Raja Prataji Sinh died in about 180Q. As he had no issue, he 
had taken in ailoptiori a near relative, named Bakhtavar Sinh, who was then 
enthroned. Brave though Pratap Sinh was, a large portion of his territory 
was wrencherl from him by the frequent raids of the Maratha marauders. 
In common witli the other States of Rajj)iitana, his principality was re- 
peatedly run over by the rapacious Marathas between 1803 and 1806. 
Wearied of tlndr incessant inroads, he acknowledged the supfeinacy 
of the British Government, and preferred the shield and the secure 
shade of its protectorate. Though sufficiently protected by the British 
Government, the Mewatis served them an ungrateful turn by pillaging 
the noighbouiing British territory. Bakhtavar Sinh tried his best to 
ourb the instincts of his race, for which he wji^ rewarded by the Para- 
mount Power with th(‘ ce.ssion of the jmrfjo/iuh^ pi’eviously conquered from 
them by the Jats of Bharatpur, and whi(di 'had till then been withheld 

' • Th() old capi tal Mao'icn is tliiriy miles from Alwar to its southland a lHtI« k® 

the eiast. 
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from them. The British and Alwar territories were so very conterminous 
and interspersed with each other that political differences were hot of un- 
usual occurrence between them. In order to put ah effectual stop to 
this discreditable state of affairs, a settlement on the lines of complete 
separation was amicably arrived at between the two powers, which had 
to pay mutual compensation. In 1808 disputes arose with Bharatpuj: 
in connection with the river Mahanusania, which passess through the 
Bharatpur territory in its easterly coui-se. The waters of the stream were 
of great use to both for the purpose of agriculture ; but they were 
dammed up by Raja. Bakhtavar 8inh ; the matter was settled through the 
intervention of the British Government after a prolonged dispute. 

In the year 1 811, the Rao Raja’s wrath was ai’oused against the Mahonie- 
dan religion, and he oixlered a wholesale and general massacre of his Mfthome- 
dan subjects in colrl blood, together with the demolition and the desecration 
of their inGsrpies. The poor victims who survived had their ears' and noses 
lopped off and they wore thus sent abroad through the neighbouring 
Moslem States, with a view to wound the feel ing.s and susceptibilities of 
their co-religionists. As if his beastly passion was. not satisfied with the 
Wood-shed and with his- barbarous treatment of tho living victims, foul 
indignity was offered to the dead by having even their bones disinterred 
and their solemn repose disturbed in the sanctuary of their graves. He 
formed, about the same period, an alliance with the Jaipur State without 
the permission of the British Government and began obtrusively to inter- 
vene in the internal management of the State. When this fact reached 
the ears of the Government, both the Chiefs of Jaipur and Alwar incurred 
their serious displeasure. The treaty with the State of Jaipur was can- 
celled, and the State was consequently removed from the British protecto- 
mte. Raja Bakhtavar Sinh, when called upon to render an explanation, 
replied that there was absolutely nothing in the terms of the treaty of 
1803, which precluded him from forming any separate alliance whatsoever 
with other States. In the light of this construction, a new trec^ty was^ 
arranged in the month of July 1811, by which Bakhtavar Sinh, the Rao 
Raja of Alwar, bound himself not to enter into any direct political alliance or 
connection with any other native State without the knowledge and per- 
i^ission of tjie British Government, nor to acquire fresh terntorics by 

conquest. 
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In spite of the express stipulations of the new treaty to the contrary, 
Bakhtavar Siiih seized the fortresses of Dhobi and Sikrava, and occupied the 
subordinate in 1812. The British Resident at Delhi in frituidly 

terms advised him to fjive up the possession of his new acquisitions, but 
the Rao Raja turned a (leaf ear to his advice. Seeing that it had not 
the desired elfect, the Resident at last sent an army against him. When 
lie saw the approach of the British forces in right earnest he discreetly 
surrendered his arms, and agi*eed to withdraw his troops from the fortress 
and the 2mr[]a )ias, and to pay 3 lalthn of Kuj)eos as the war indemnity 
for the expenses of the expedition: 

At the time of his death in 1815, Rao Raja Baklitavar Sinh had two 
sons, one was his nephew, Bane Sinh, whom lie had adopted during his 
life time, and tlie other was his illegitimate son, Balwant Sinh. The 
succession to the throne was disputed by both of tluun. The cause of 
Bane Sinh was espoused by the Rajput Sirdars of A1 war, while that of 
Balwant Sinh, by Nawab Ahmiidbax Khan. After some blood wjis spilt 
on both .sides the contest "was brought to a happy termination by a com- 
promise, by which it was settled that Bane Sinh was to bo enthroned and 
styled Rao Raja, the sole management of the State, however, resting with 
Balwant Sinh. This arrangement was sanctioned by the British Govcn'ii- 
ment. When he reached the period of manhood, Bane Sinh began to feel the 
awkwardness of his position and naturally desired to be freed from his 
oppressive bondage. With this object, he seized Balwant Sinh and kej^t 
him in close custody, and before proceeding to Delhi to visit the Resident, 
he determined to put to death the Nawab, Ahmudbax .Khan. He had him 
assassinated, but the assassins were seized, and on being closely qiiestjoned, 
they disclosed the names of some of the courtiers of Ahvar, who were 
implicated in the matter. The Resident demanded their surrender, which 
Bane Sinh refused and he continued to maintain his defiant airs 
until the approach of the British arms, to enforce compliance with their de- 
mand in 1826. The Resident compelled him to make some arrangement 
for the* maintenance of Balwant Sinh, and his liberation from captivity. 
The courtiers who were accomplices in the murder were tried but were 
i^uitted, as the charge could not bo brought home to them; but the Rao 
jtaja was informed that they should not be employed in the State service, 
lis there was a ver}" strong suspicion against them of theij' criminality. 
Tie Rao Raja, howc' cr, disi'coardtMl the iiisti-uctions of the Rf.siilcnt 
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and gave them high posts of trust aud honour in the State. This demea- 
nour of the* Rao Raja highly displeased the Government, who express- 
ed their unwillingness to receive any visit from this their haughty and 
overbearing feudatory. 

In 1831 information reached the Go vei-n merit of some correspondence 
between the Rao Raja of Alwar and tlic Maharaja of Jaipur, and of an 
attempt on the part of the Alwar Chief to induce the Jaipur Prince to accept 
his fealty and grant him a dress of honour. The letters were intercepted by 
the Government, who showed them to Bane Sinh, and gave him distinctly 
to understand that tlie obligations of their treaty were now at an end. They 
c,()iiveyed to him a strong e\prt‘ssion of their displeasure at his want of 
good faith and pertidioiis conduct towards them. Preparations were also made 
to send a small detachment against the Chief, who had thus shown him.self to 
he utterly unwoi’tliy of their confidence. The Rao Raja acknowledged his 
guilt, but [irayed to be pai’doned. Immediately after the Mutiny of 1857^ 
Bane Sinh died and was succeeded by his .son, Shivdin Sinh. At that time 
he was only thirteen years old and was completely under the thraldom of the 
Mahomedan officers of tln^. State. This excited the jealousy of the Rajput Sir- 
tlars, who forced their political opponents, the Islamites, to leave the boun- 
daries of Alwar and settle at Benares in 1858. The nonage of the Rao Raja 
led to disoi’der and mis-managenumt in the State. The British Government 
thereinion appointed a Political Agent, with a Council of Regency to assist 
him in conducting the administration in a more efficient style. Though 
the Rao Raja attained his majority, he was not entrusted with the sole 
administration till 1860, owing to the displeasure of the Government at the 
turbulence, of his character, which gave rise to serious disputes, and grave 
disturbances in the State. In 1867 it was found that he was redeeming 
his past wild character, and he was then invested with absolute powers. 
He died in 1874, without any issue. Mangal Sinh, a son of Hardev Sinh, 
a near relative of the deceased Rao Raja, wars taken in adoption and placed 
on the throne. 

Rao Raja Mangal Sinh attended the Imperial Assemblage o5 Delhi 
•n 1877, and met with a stately reception, befitting his rank and position. 
^Several extradition treaties for the mutual surrender and pursuit of 
^'I’iminals have been effected between Alwar and the border-states, Jaipur, 
Bharatpur, P^itiala and Nabha. In 1879, the Chief entered into an agree- 
ment with the Paramount Power for the suppre.ssion of salt manufacture 
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and the abolition of all transit duties, except upon opium, spirits and 
other intoxicating drugs. The Rao Raja was created an Honorary Lieutenant 
Colonel in the British army in 1885, and the following year he was enrolled 
as a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the SUr of 
India. He received the dignified title of Maharaja as a hereditary dis- 
tinction in 1889. 

Ill 1892 Maharaja Mangal Sinh breathed his last, and was succeeded by 
his only son, Maharaja Kunwar, Jaya Sinh. He is the present ruling Chief 
and is only fourteen years old. During his minority the administration has 
been conducted by the State Council, under the guidance of the Political 

Agent. 

The Maharaja of Alwar has full civil and criminal poNvers and enjoys 
a salute of 15 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

I’ratap Sinh. 

I 

Bakhtavar Sinh. Balwant Sinh ( adopted. ) 

I 

Shivdin Sinh. 

Mangal 8iob. 

Jaya Sinh. 

(The rreeent Maharaja, ) 

■Residence.— Alwar, Alwar Agency; Rajpiitana, 
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DEWAS. 

Area. — 289 Kq. miles, ropulatioii. — 1,52,073. 

Revenue. — 6,75,000 rupees. 

The State of Dewas is Hituatc‘d to the south of the province of Malwa. 
It is fringed by Ujjain and the dominions of Sindhia on the north, north-west 
and south-east, while it is encircled by the territories of Holkar in the west 
and .south-west dij’ections. Two rulei’s enjoy the sovereignty of this State, 
one Senior and the othi'r Junior, who both are styled Maha Rao Rajas of 
Dew as. 

Uie (Jiit'fs of Dewas are Maratha Rajputs and arc Piiars by family de- 
scent. Tiui original founder of this stock was the sanui Sliiwaji Patel, from 
whom the laih'rs of Dhar trace their direct lineage. Krishnaji, his son, was 
the father of thri'c children, Babaji, Ryaji and Keruji. Of them Babaji had 
two sons, Sambhaji and Kaluji. Both of theun ro.s(3 to high commands in 
the army of king Shalni, a descendant of the great Shi waji. This Sarnbhaji 
was the ancestor of the ])i‘esent Puar rulers of Dhar. Kaluji had four sons, 
Krishnaji, Tukaji, Jiwaji and Manaji ; of whom Tukaji and Ji waji accompanied 
the great Peshwa, Baji Rao, in his expedition against Malwa, in 1725-26. It 
was at this time that tiny wei'e allotted the districts of Dewas, Sarangpur, 
Alote and other lands, yielding an annual income of 42,900 rupees for the sub- 
sistence of the military detachments umler them. Out of this sum, however, 
they had to })ay twenty-six thousand rupees as tribute to several Rajput 
Sardars. Shortly after this, the districts of Hameipur in Bundelkhand and 
of Kaiidoba in the Duab were ceded to them and their descendants. 

The two Chiefs, however, could not long retain these districts ; quarrels 
Jind dissonsiorivS arose between the two brothers, by w^hom the estates were 
equally ajjportioned between them. Their descendants again reunited and 
their possessions v/ere thrown into one stock. During their regime, Sindhia, 
Holkar and the Pindharas led plundering expeditions against their terri- 
tories from time to time. Their defeiiceleSvS ryots suftV'red great hardships 
from these ceaseless incui’sioii.s. ^Rainwhilc the districts of Hamerpur and 
Kandoba were wrested from their hands and Sindhia made himself bold to 
snatch from them the estate of vSarangpur. J'his possession was, however, 
restored to them in 1818-19, at the conclusion of the great war against the 

Pindharas. 
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. The Senior branch of the Uewas Chiefs traces its descent from Tukaji I, 
the elder of the two brothers, who had accompanied Baji Kao Peshwa to Mal- 
wa. Tukaji had no progeny, and in consequence, adopted a grandson of his 
elder brother, who became hi. s heir with tlie title ofKrishnaji. He also 
left behind him no issue and was sucet'eded by his nephew, Tukaji, who 
was adopted by him. Tukaji ruled ov^r Dewas till 1824 and when he 
expired, his adopted .son, Kukmnnund Rao, better known in History as 
Khaseh Saheb, sueceeded him on thef/<^o//. His rule lasted till 18()0; after 
hi.s death, Krishnaji Rao, who wa.s also hjs adopted son, a.scended tlic gadi 
of his ancestors. The new Puar was a minor at tht' time; the chief 
control over the administration was eoiisccjuently entrusted to his hand.s 
only in 1807, wlum he attained his ago of majority. This (vhief has been 
W'edded to the pi’iiieess of Cwalior, a daughter of Maharaja Sindhia. 

The Junior branch of the Dewas rulers is (]escend(Ml from Jiwaji, the 
younger brother of Tukaji. Jiwaji h'ft b(‘hind hin^ two sons, Sndashiva 
and Anand Rao. After the death of Sadashiva, his brother ascended the 
gadi, owing to the premature demise of Prince Rukma, the .son and heir 
of Sadashiva. Anand Rao was .suce<‘ede<l by his .son, Hybut Rao, who 
also died, leaving no heir Ix'hind him. One Nilkanth Rao, a grandson of 
Manaji, the youngest .son of Kaluji, the original founder of the Dewas 
stock, was then adopted and placed on the ancestral gadi On his 
accession to the throne he a.ssum(,‘d tlu' title of Anand Rao II, anfl conti- 
nued to rule till his death in 1887. He also left no heir and was conse- 
quently 3;icc(!eded by his adopietl son, Hybut Ra, ) IT. He expired iii 18{)4 
and after him, Narayan Rao (din^ Dada Salieb, the present Puai’ of Dewa.s 
ascended Viw.gadi During his minoiity the aftaii’s of th(‘ State were 
administered by his miirlstei*, Gov i ml Rao Ramchandra. 

Maharaja Narayan Rao Puar was prcvsrnt at Indore on the occasion 
of the visit of Ills Royal Highness the Ih'iuce of Wales and attended the 
Grand Darbar held there in honour of the Rova! Gue.st. He was pre.scnt 
also at the Im[)crial As.semblagty hell! at Delhi, on the 1st January 1877, 
qtl the occasion of Maje^y R)uc‘(m Vi<‘toria’s assumption of the title 
W “ Eniprc.'^s of India.’’ 

f ■ '' 

At the conclu.sion of the great war willi Baji Rao Pe.shwa and the 
Pijidharas in 1818, when the ten-itoim'S of Deavas wau’c bi OUgh't under the 
protii^^tion of the British Goverinmmi, Tukaji H rule } over the Senior and 
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Anand Bao 11, over the Junior gadis of Dewas. By the alliance then effect- 
ed the Paramount Power recognised them as rulers of Dewas, Alote, Sarang- 
pur, Gurguchah, Baghaod and Bingnaod ; wliile the two Chiefs, on their part, 
agreed to forbear from all intercourse with foreign powers and maintain 
for ever a British Subsidiary force at their capital; they also bound 
themselves to pay, t()r the expenses of the army, an annual sum of 
Bs. 85,600. The district of SaT‘angj)ur, which had been wrested from their 
hands by the aggressions of 8indhia, during the inces.sant eruptions of 
the Pindharas, was also restored to them at this period. 

Ill 1898 tlu3 Rajas of Dewas h.anded o^'er the district of Baghaod to the 
British, to enable them to introduce many desired reforms in the Political 
machinery of their State, '{'hoy, however, continued to receive from., its 
revenues a sum of 6,600 rupees, the surplus whieh iHunained in the hands 
of the English after deducting the necessary expenses incurred by them. 
At the time of the Great Mutiny in J857 the Chiels of DeNvas ' firmly 
adhered to the British Government and loyally rendcu’cd them valuable 
assistance. In 1862 the Paramount Power rewarded their services by 
granting them Nn/n/c/s authorising them to adopt, incase they had no 
children. 

In 1864, the ( 'hiefs of Dewas agreed to surrender, free of any cliarge, 
all lands required for the construction of a railway, and to part with their 
jurisdiction over such lands ceded to the Government. As no railway was 
constructed so as to run through Dewas territory, this agreement was not 
acted upon till 1890, when a similar cession of territories was made for the 
branch line, running from Uj jain to Bhopal through the Dewas State. 

In 1881, all transit duties on salt were agreed to be remitted to the 
British, wlio proini.sed to compensate the Chiefs by an yearly delivery of 
several now? n/.s' of salt. In 1888, a cash payment of Bs. 412-8-0 was 
substituted for this payment in kind, and thus the agreement with Dewas 
was brought on the same footing as with the other Central India States. 
Two years later, all tran.sit duties, with the exe(‘plion of those o.i opium, 
were abolished throughout both the States. 

In 1882, Narayan Bao Piiar, of the Junior branch, died iu the very 
prime of his life, without leaving any children behind him. Malhar Bao, 
^ son of the chiefs half-brother, was accordingly adopted to him, and 
iiistalled on the gadi in that very year. 
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WHS deputed, in 1734, to levy tribute from the provinces of Gujarat 
^ and Malwa ; and Dhar, with its adjacent districts, was at this time con- 
signed to him, for the maintenance of his troops and to cover other expen- 
- ;ses of war. The Peshwa also conferred upon him the right of collecting 
the. amount of tribute due to the Marathas from the Rajput states in 
the vicinity. 

Anand Rao Puar died in 1749, and his office was taken up by Jaswant 
Rao Puar. It was this Chief, who won the title of the “ Raja of Dhar, ” 
which he transmitted to his <leseendants. He achieved wide sprotad and 
durable fame for his courage and liberality, and the good name which he left 
behind him is still cherished, wdth affection and gratitude, in the memories 
of the residents of Malwa. Like many other Maratha Chiefs, he met 
his death on the blood-stained field of Panipat in 1701. He was succeeded 
on the gadi of Puars by his infant son, Khande Rao, who was only two years 
Hnd six months old ut the time. Owing to the minority of the Prince, 
there was none to guard sufficiently the interests of the State, which, in 
consequence, suffered a great deal. Though Sindhia and Holkar continued 
to regard the infant as their nominal superior, they did not foil to enrich 
themselves at the cost of this lielpless Chief. Had this state of affairs 
continued long the kingdom of Dhar would have been eic long blotted out 
from existence, and its territories meted out between its more powerful neigh- 
^urs. There came, however, a turn of fortune in the affairs of the State ; 
for in 1774 Raghunath Rao< the Peshwa’s uncle, who had been hard 
pressed by his enemies, thought of sending his favourite wife and family 
for shelter to the city of Dhar. It was here that Raghoba’s consort gave 
birth to a son, who was named Baji Rao, and who subsequently figured on 
the pages of Indian History as the last Pe.shwa of that name. The ene- 
mies of Raghunath Rao were highly incensed at this event, and with a 
view to seize the heir of their deadly foe, despatched a large army to in- 
vade the capital of Puar. Khande Rao Puar had not still attained years 
of discretion, but as he had iinpnidently harboured the family of Raghunath 
Rao, he had to bear the evil consequences, and was accordingly harassed 
flby the invading hosts. Anandi Bai, the wife of Raghunath Rao, was too 
timid to hold out any resistance, and in.stnntly .surrendered the scion of 
Raghoba to her enemies, who restored the kingdom of Dhar to Khande Rao 
carried away the persons of Anandi Bai and her son to the Peshwa s 
capitii. 
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Khande Rao did not long survive this event, fur he died in 1780 at the 
tender age of twenty-one. At this time, his wife, the daughter of Govind 
Bao Gaekwad, was enceinte^ and after six months, she gave birth to a 
posthumous son at Baroda. The infant, who was named Anand Rao II, 
passed the days of his childhood at Baroda, under the protection and care 
of his mother and grand father, till 1797. At this tiiiic the boy prince had 
completed his seventeenth year, and he proceeded to Dhar, the land of hi.® 
father, to claim the ancestral (/(idi of Piiars. He was opposed by Rung Rao 
Urekur, his chief minist(;r, who had held the reins of government during hi.s 
protracted absence. The minister was, however, unable to regain the seals 
of office, which were snatched from his hands by the legitimate claimant 
to the throne ; consequently he re])air(‘d to the court of Holkar for help. 
Holkar under the pretext of negotiating with Anand Rao Puar for a cession 
of territories, which, as he pretemh'd, were to be hnally handed over to 
Rung Rao, laid waste these tracks and aiqa-opriated some to himself. He 
thus fattened himself at the expense of both Puar and Urekur. Rung 
Rao, thereupon, sued Sindhia fur help and invoked him to seize the 
(loininion.s of Dhar. Daulat Rao Sindhia gave out ns his credentials, that* 
ho had been expressly authorised by their liege-lord, the Peshwa, to 
extirpate the kingdom of Dhar ; and nnd('r the cover of this authority 
he annexed the districts of Augur and Soneil to his own dominions, within 
a sj)ace of seven years. Haraoti, which had been in the possession of 
the Rajas of Dhar, was wrested Iriuii their hands by Sindhia, who also 
succeeded in extorting an enoi nious amount of money fi cm Puar. Two 
years later, the country was again invested by large troops under the 
command of Sambhaji Jaga, a Sardar of the Court of Sindhia, who 
defeated the army of Puar in a pitched battle, fought on the plains of 
Budnawar. In obedience to his master s commands, the Sardar demanded 
a sum of 75,000 rupees, or in dehiult he threatened to seize the 
whole of the territories under the sway of Puai*. Anand Rao, anxiously 
desipous of retaining his ancestral domains, strained every nerve to raise 
fhis large sum of money, by which he was to buy back his kingdom. He 
last succeeded in collecting this amount, which he handed over to 
Sindhia ; but before fie could get back his kingdom, which he prized so 
^^ich, he was cut offi by the cruel hand of death, and Sindhia remained in 
possession both of the money and the land. Rumour pointed out tlie 
sister of Anand Rao Puar as t he murderess, who had poisoned her brother. 
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She had been leading a (iissoliite life and was yearning to seize the reins of 
government in her own hands, on behalf of her infant son. She failed 
in her attempt and after the death of her brother, she was seized by 
several Sardars and assassinated by them. 

After the demise of Anand Rao Puar, his widow Miiia Bai, ma- 
naged the affairs of the State for a time. She had conceived of 
her lord and was pjvgnant at thii timt‘ of his death. At this 
critical juncture she strove hard to })rotect her ])erson and the 
fetus in her woml), from the intrigues of her enemies, especially from the 
machinations of one, Morari Rao, an illegitimate scion of her husband’s 
family. A strong party of supporters had ralhVd round her piu’son and 
she proceeded to Maiidu for confimontait. Tluae she was d(‘livere(l of a 
son, who was nauu*(l Ramchandra Rao. As soon as she could freely mov(^ 
about she repaired to Dhar, and assumed the cliief authoiity in her own 
hands. With her wisdom, tact and firmness of ])ur])oso she frustrated 
all the attempts of Morari Rao at s(‘curing the ci’own for himsidf. She 
called, to her a.ssistaiice a detachiiumt of troops from Baroda and with its 
help, she soon set hei-s(df to the task of restoring order in h(‘r dominions 
and effecting material im])roveinent in the condition of her siil)jocts. At 
this periml the resources of the State had been com])k‘tely enervated ; 
there was no system in the modes of raising the r(‘venues of the land. 
A greater portion of the territori(*s had b(*en devastated and had run wild, 
Morari Rao had ap])i‘opriate(l the major portion of the dominions and was 
always threatening to usurp tin* rest. The treasury was empty and 
the pay of the soldieiy had run into arrears ; it, con.se(|uently, adopted the 
system of r(*coiiping itself from plunder and pillage, and the poor subjects 
were much oppressed ])y this state of disorder and insecurity. When 
affairs had thus come to a deadlock, the infant Puar, Ramchandra Rao, ex- 
pired. His resolute mother, however, was still determined to hold the 
reins of governmmit with una])ated firmm'ss, and with the approval of 
Sindhia and Holkar, she then adopted a son of her sister, wlio was of the 
same age as the late Puar and who ascended the gadiy with the title of 
Ramchandra Rao II. Moi’ari Rao, her inveterate foe, was by this time dead, 
but the State had now to be afraid of a netv sounic of danger, viz, the Piu' 
dharas. Those banrls of lawless free-booters, who were a plague to the 
Cauntry, had concpiered the dominions of Dhar to such an ‘extent that 
in 1817 the Rani was left in the possession of the capital alone, when th^ 
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British arms, intent u])on effecting the total annihilation of these plunderers, 
lay encamped at the ci*ty of Dhar. It was only in consequence of the 
l^ueen-mothei's coui-age and firmness that the State- could even 
retain its hold on the nu^tropolis. The revenues of the State of 
Puar had by this time dwindled down to an annual amount of 
from twenty to thirty thousand ru()e(\s only. It was on the 10th 
of January 1819 that this State *enter(‘d into an offensiv e and defen- 
sive alliance with the* British (JowTument. Several tracts*- of country, 
which liad been seiz(',d by ndjels, wer(‘, in consequence, re-conquered by the 
British arms diurannexed to the dominions of the State. Two years later, 
several add-ltional salii guards were jjrovided for the State, which now 
consisted of tlie districts of Dliar, Badnawar and Xa.lch;i. The province 
of Bairsia was k -pb by the British iindco* their own m-ncgemont, and they 
also retained the riglit of levying tribute from the State of Ali Mohan or 
Ali Itajpur. To coin})ensaU‘ f)r this loss an annual sum of 1.10,000 rupees 
was agnvcd to be paid to the rulei’s of Dhar. In 1819, the British 
(Jovernment obtained from Piiar a further cession of the right to levy 
tribute fro]]i the Rajput Statirs of Banswara a.iid l)i!;igar])ur. 


The alliance with -the British ({oveniuamt Vvxis a sure sign of the 
coining prosperity to the State of Dhar; it jiaved the way for its future 
}3i>jgress and advancement in the, scale of power, ami stamrod to it all the 
blessings of ])(\ace and plenty. Bapu R ighunath, tlio clever prime minister 
efDhm', was at the hcilm of affairs a.t this ])eriod ; he conducted the 
allairs of the State with skill and ability. The foreign militia in the 
service of tlie State had increased b;‘yon(l all ])roportion and was abso- 
lutely worthh'ss ; its number was now decivais^'d by the Premier, who 
cashiered them all and retained only 800 elHcient cavalry and 800 
disciplined infantry. The Statt' revenue which eight years before, had 
to the low amount of 20,000 a yisir, was by the minister’s 
exertions enhanced to tr(‘ble that amount by the year 1820. Peace ^nd 
culer reigned supremo and feelings of confidence with the security offlife 
property were fully ixrstored in the country. 


iho following year, in 1821, the young Chief, Ramchandra Rao Piu 
as wedded to Anpiirna Bai, a niece of Daulat Rao Sindhia. Puar lis 
' the ago^)f two’lvo, while the bride was only eight years old. Tli 

ceremonies were celebrated with great pomp and eclat at th 
^curt of Gwalior, and thi.s matrimonial alliance was greeted with grea 
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satisfaction by the Sardars of both the coarts. The subjects of Dhar had 
oxpecte<I that the bride would briniY with her, as do wry, territories Yielding 
an annual iiicoiue of a biklt of rupees ; they v/ore, tliefcdbro, ruuch disap- 
pointed wlrai the suvi]! district of Dektau aloiuewas eonfc'rrcd on the wife 
of Puar by her uncle. 8'>iue }var.s later, even t!iis small gift was sought to 
be wrested from her liau- ls by tlie greedy Siiidhia. 

I no peace and trampiiility, which had l)een reigning at Dliar since it 
had contract(Ml the, treaty ol allianee‘ witli the Eritish, received, at last, a 
riide shock in Idd^. Anmv Pret.mder arnsi* in trie person of one, flchet llao, a 
son of the spurious Morari II lo, and a gra,ud-sou of Ja-' want II lo'Puar, the first 
chief of Dhar, Wiio had lost his lite on t!ie plains of [taiiipat. llt^ strenuously 
urged his claims to tlu' am! was hacked u[) by the ahiiriginal Bhils. 

.Lhey devastated tin.' e juiury, and carried phiud'n' into tlio V('ry heart of 
populous cii'ie'i. Ine.helpioss Puar liad to si.'tdc iIk' assistance of tiu; Bri- 
tisii and with lar.nr ledp, Pch !• i»io \v;is compelled lo riniounei} all hisclaiins 
to tho^it,//. An annuity of two hundred ru[)i,‘es was granted to him during 
his life time by Puar. 

Raja Ramchaudra Uao Puar expired in 183o. He left behind himiio ' 
issue , his widow, therefore, obtained the sanction of the British Goverjimoiit 
to adopt 41 distant relative of tluGamily, Malhar Rao Ihiar, who was till tlien 
residing in their native village of Multan in the l)e.c(;an. In 1884, tlie young 
Puar ascended the with the title of Jaswant Rao li. lie ruled for 
twenty-four ycKirs over Dhar ami died in 18;;7. He was succeeded l)y his 
half-brother, AnamI Rao HI, wiio was only thirteen yeai's old at tlio tinr*. 

In 1857, whcii tue Great Mutiny liroke out amongst t hi j native iSo[)oy.s, tli.o 
militia of Dliar took an activi^ part lu thi', revolt and soon joiiiiMl the ro- 
Rels. Ihc Britisli G iveriim .'nt, th'n‘'.!-upon, couliscated the whole Staf f 
but bearing in igLiiil tlie tmider age of the (Jliief and his pardonable indis- 
cretion, the dominions were, at the coiiclusicin of the struggle, restored te 
Puar with the c.xctipLioii of the district of Bairsia, which was granted to the 
chrivalroLis Bogam of Bhopal. The administration of the State, was, however, 
retained by the pritish in their own hands, evem after this renjlition, till the 
youilg Puar attcaiiicd years of discretion. ^In 1804 the Raja attained the age 
of majority and the helnVof affairs was given over to him, on condition 
he would unreservedly maintain tlui [loliey adopted by the British adniini- 
strators, continue to work in thinr groove, and effect no changes in t'bo btate 
machinery without first obtaining the .sanction of the J3ritish Agent. 
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In tho month of March 1870, ]\laliaraja Anand Riio Puar roj^aired to 
indor.? to pay lioinage to His Royal Highness the) Prince of Wales, and 
was present in the Grand Darbar, held ])y Holkar in honour of their Royal 
Guest. Maharaja Anand Raa was al.^:o present at the lni 2 )erial Aiisemblage 
hold at Delhi on the 1st of January 1877, by Lord Lytton, the then Vice- 
roy of India, in honour of the assumption oFth(‘ proud title of the “ Em- 
jiross of India ” by Her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. On this 
ausplci()us o(‘casion tho Slaharaja of Dliar was kiiightetl, being enrolled as 
a Kniglit Gommandi*r of the ]\lost E.\:alted Order of the Stai' of India. 
Maharaja Airind Rio is a cln‘e]*ful and peic ‘ loving Prince, compassionate 
by nature an 1 evoir anvious to pDiimte the welfan,' of the St ile. 

In 18S() the Government of In lia reo iguisofl iJu' jurisdiction of the 
Mahar.ija ovm' tho guaranteed Tiiakouites, which the latter claimed by a 
prescriptive right and lung and continuous usage, 

III the year 1880 the Maliaraja lost his only wife, and a^* he had no 
son,' ho, with tlu‘ sanction of the Supreme Government, adojitcd his 
nephew, (Jdaji R io Puar, young ‘r .son of his own halfd)roth ;.‘r, Sambhaji 
Rao Puar Ap])a S aheb. The ChitM Ivis since marrie.d anothei Raid. 

The Maharaja (Uijoys a salute of lo guns, and is endowed with full 
civil and criminal [iiwers ; in cases of ca 2 )itil punishment, however, the 
corilirmation of the British Government is deiuned necessary before the 
oiecution of that e.vtronie penalty of law. 
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Genealogical tfee. 

Shiwaji Puar. 


1 

Krishuaji. 

1 

Babaji. 

1 

„i. K '■ 

Ryaji. Keriiji. 

1 ! 

Sambhaji. Kaloji. 

1 ■ 

1 

Udaji. 

Acantl Bao 1. 


Jaswant Rao. 

1 . 

Kbaiide Rao. 

1 

Auaod Rno II. 


j 

Ramchaodra Kao. 


j 

Jaswant Rao 11. 

1 

Residence. 

1 

Anand Rao III. 

( The present Maharaja. ) 

— Dhar, Bhopawar Agency ; Central India. 
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miOLPUR. 

Area. — 1,200 sq. miles. Population. — 290,729. 

Revenue. — 9,59,000 ruj)ees. 

The State of Dholpur is bounded on the north and north-east by 
the district of Agra ; on the sou-th-east by the river (^hainbal ; and on the 
west by Karauli. 

The history of Dliolp\ir that has travelled down to ua covers 
an important era in the annals of Rajasthan, exttmding over a period 
of one hundred. and fifty years. The ancestors of the present Chief 
were originally the Zamindars ( land-lords ) of Oohad.* They were v(^rv 
brave and enterprising and their assistance was sought by the illustrious 
Peshwa, Baji Rao, in his wars with the other rival powers ( 1725-1740 ). The 
Peshwa raised them from the position of mere Zamindars to that of 
quasi-independent chieftains, owing allegiance to the Brahman rulers of 
Poona. The mime of the Zamindar who formed such alliance with the 
Peshwa is not definitely known to us, yet this much lias b(?on ascertained 
that he flourislied in the middle of the 18th century of the Christian era. 
He was after his death succeeded by his nephew, Lakindar Sinh. This 
prince was also a valiant and a wke ruler and he strove his utmost to en- 
hance the territorial extent of his newly created principality, when the 
Marathas were engaged in the fatal campaign of Panipat in 1761. 
The Chief of Gohad, predicting their defeat and destruction, remained aloof 
and taking advantage of their absence, reduced the citadel of Gwalior 
to submission. For six years he remained undisputed master of the forti- 
fication, when in 1767 (he Marathas, regaining their lost greatness, 
directed their troops, under the command of Raghunath Rao, then on his 
way to Delhi, towards Gohad witlva view to put a stop to any further 
■aggrandizement on the part of* Lakindar Sirih. The • Maratha army 
proceeded direct upon Gohad and besieged the fort. Lakindar Sinh* wa3 
'not a man who would easily yield to the Marathas. He had in his service 
well-disciplined troops and well-manned artillery ; with these he was sure, 
he could cope with the Marathas for any length of time. Raghunath Rao 
expressed his willingness to enter into negotiations with the Chief and 
^ treaty was eventually concluded, by 'which the Rana agreed to pay 

* Gohad iE^26 miles to the north-east oCGwalior and ftom part of the terrftory of 
Rifl Highness Sindhia, It is 40 miles to the south-east of Dholpur. 
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300,000 rupees to the ]\Tarath}\s, who in their turn agreed to raise tlie siege 
and quietly retui’ii to tlieir countr}’', The Rana paid them the stipulated 
amount and the Marathas Under Raghutiath Rao retraced their steps 
toAvards their mother-land. Within a short time, however, Madhaji Sindhia 
arrived there and lajing siege to Gwalior, took it by storm. Though 
the Rana was a mere haidatory prince, umler the allegiance of the Mara- 
thas, he never paid them due homage, but on tlie contrary often took 
up arms against them. In 1779 when the English and the Marathas were 
fighting for supremacy, l^akindar Sinh entered into an alliance with the 
English against his own masters. The principal conditions of this en- 
gagement were, that the English should su])ply troops to the Rana for 
the protection of his dominions; that the Rana should ])refer no claim 
to any part of the terrifuries conrjuered by the combined efforts of their 
joint armies, except only to such portions as formerly form(*d j)art of the 
estate of Gohad ; that the Rana should be entitled to nn^eive a share in 
such of the possessions acquired from their common foe as wore once 
held by him, but subsc(p.iently Avrestedfrorn him by the Marathas. 

After the settling of those terms Warren Hastings, the then Governor 
General of India, despatched in February 1780 a British contingent, con- 
sisting of 2,400 soldiers under the command of C<J. Popham, to help- 
the Rana against his enemy. Sindhia, then a deadly enemy of the 
English, was also at daggci's drawn with the Chief of Gohad. Colonel 
Popham first conquered the fort of Lahar on 21st April 1780, ‘not however,, 
without a fearful passage of arms between the contending armies in. which 
the English lost 115 men, while the loss in the army of the Marathas 
was simply incalculable. After spending a few days in obtaining the neces- 
sary ^provisions of war the English marched against Gwalior. It was notan 
easy job to storm that stronghold, which was hitherto deemed impregnable. 
The defensive garrison consisted of the very cream of Sindhia’s army. The 
Rattajion under Pojiham bel(^aguered the fort on all sides on 3rd August 
J780, and by means of a strong battering train 'succeeded in effecting a 
breach, and the Englisli then oscaladed the walls of the hill-fort and fell 
AiriousTy upon the defenders. At last the celebrated hill-fort of Gwalior was 
stormed and delivered over to their ally the Rana of Gohad. 

A treaty was concludcrl between the English and Madhaji Sindhia 
^ on. 13th October 1781, by .Virtue of which it was agreed that the Rana of 
dobad^bo allowed to retain poss(*ssion of the hill-fort of Gwalior and its 
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•dependencies as long as he observed the stipulations entered iftto between 
him anfll the English Goverrirncuit. The liana, however, was not long in 
breaking those terms, and in 1781-82, ho openly assisted those, who then 
•conspired for the destriiotloii of the English power in India. By the treaty 
of Salbai, signed between the English and Madhaji Sijidhia on 17th May 
1782, it was so arranged that the English should restore to the Marathas- 
all tlieir possessions forcibly taken by thean aftr^r the date of the treaty of 
Purandhar, signed on 8rd June J 77d. In accordance with that arrangement 
Sindhia besieged the hill-fort of Gwalior and Gohad. The ‘liana had then 
alienated the syoip ithies of the English by his pjist disloyal conduct, and 
he was not able to withstand single handevl the attacks of the more 
powerful Siiulhia. The tWo f()rts yielded to Madhaji’s arias and the liana 
was taken prisom'r. .In 1802 war was again declared between the English 
,and Daulat liao Sindhia. Ambaji Inglia, the Marailia governor of Goliad, 
seeing the speedy ,ap[)]’oa.ch of tin? English troops, jvsorted to a wily trick 
and feigning to fly into rebellion against his supiaaor, forthwith joined 
the British troops. By the terms of a ti'eaty concluded between him and 
tlie English, the fort of Gwalior and other j.)ossr*ssioiis ‘were handed over to 
the English, to be restored to tlic. ll in-i of Goliad, while tlie rest of the terri- 
tories remained with liim, exempted from the })aymeait of any tribute to the 
Paramount Power. The English retained possession of the town and hill- 
fort of Gwalior, I’estoring by an agreement, dated l7th January 1804, the 
rest of the possessio]is to Rana Kirat Sirdi, who had succeeded Lakindar, 

. Sinh to the Gohad ])atriinony. The disputes between the English and Sin- 
dhia were brought to an end by the convention of Sirji Anjongaon, which 
was signed on dOth December 1808. Under the terms of this treaty the 
English Government obtained possession of all those regions, which wefe, only 
u lew years hack, held by the French bet wetui the rivers Gangesand the Ja- 
muna, together with certain districts lying to the north of Jaipur, Marwadand 
Gohad. In aildition to these the English were, to hold Ahmadiiagar, Broach, 
Ajanta Ghaut and the regions in the fertile valley of the river Godavari. 
Maharaja Sindhia was allowed to ndaiii po.s.session of all those districts to 
the south of Gohad, of which the re\Wucs wiu’e till tlien collected by him in 
person or through some officer, nominated on his behalf, or which were 
held by him on military tenure for defraying the expenses of his militia. 

Thoifgh the matters wore thus peacefully torminateiJ, an objection 
I'aised by Sindhia ,wa.s that as Gohad had lieen iiii<ler Ins allegiance for 
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the last 30\ears, it should not now be made an independent principality. 
By way of compromise Ciwalior and the territories under Gohad were “handed 
over to Sincihia and the Rana received in exchange the districts of Dholpur, 
Bara and Rayakhoda. ¥ rom that date the Rana of Gohad came to be 
known as the Rana of Dholpur. 

: Kirat Sinh was not satisfied with the proposed arrangement, but he 
had no other alternative than to yield to the superior force of his compe- 
tftor. The Rana, however, from that date; looked upon Sindhia as his in- 
veterate slfoe. In 1831 a flxinily feud arose between »Tankoji Rao Sindhia 
and his mother, Baiza Bai, backed up by her brother, Hindu Rao. The Rani 
and her brother, taking umbrage at the. indignity oftered them by Sindhia, 
silently repaired to Dholpur, agreeing to receive an yearly pension of 10 
lakhs of rupees, und(U’ the award of the British Resident of Gwalior. The 
Rana received them veny kindly and ’supplied them with all the comforts- 
of life. He began openly to hate Sindhia for his unfilial conduct towards 
Baiza Bai, who, on the death of Daulat Rao Sindhia without issue ( 21st 
March 1827 ) had ado[)ted Jankoji Rao as her own child, and had during 
his nonage a<lministered the affairs of the State. 

Rana Kirat Sinh died in 183(1 and was succeeded by Bhagwant Sinh. 
The Supreme Government sent the usual dri*ss of investiture on theoccasion 
•of his accession to the paternal throne: During the , fearful Mutiny of 
1857, the flame of rebellion had spread throughout the country and a rising 
h^d actually taken place at Gwalior. Tln^ English residents were obliged 
to seek shelter in some other part of the country for the 2 )rotection of their 
lives and property. Those that took refuge at Dholpur were V(uy cordially 
treated by Rana Bhagwant Sinh and were thence escoiled to some other 
place 0 ^ greater .safety under the guard of Ranas troops. When the Rana 
thus won'for himself the Gratitude of the Paramount Power and obtained 
the dignified title of a Knight Grand Oommander of the. Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, his. minister, Deo Hans, acting contrary to his 
master s wishes, sacked some of the villages under Agra and endeavoured 
to ijsurp Mie gaii o[ Dholpur. On his arrest the British. Government 
^condemned him to imprisomnent for life and kept him under strict surveil- 
i^tice at Benares in 1862. The British Government conferred upon the 
Rana a Sanad of adoption along with other chiefs in 1864. 

.His Highness Sir Bhagwant Sinh G. C. 8. L, dying in 1873, was 
succeeded by his grand-son, Prince Nclial Sinh, the present niler of 
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bholpur. His Highness Maharaja Dhir^a Sir Sawai Maha Rana Nehal 
Sinh Lokendra Bahadur attended the Grand Fancy Ball, held at Agra, in 
honour of the visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales in 1876. He was 
also present at the Imperial Assemblage, held at Delhi on 1st January 1877 
Hinder the presidency of H. E. Lord Lyttoii, the then Viceroy^and Governor 
General, to celebrate the occasion of the assumption by H. M. Queen 
Victoria of the proud title of Kaiser-i-Hind. His Highness Nehal Sinh 
holds the dignified post of Hon. Major in the British «Trmy and enjoys a 
mlute of 15 gJUis. 


Genealosrical l.rce. 

o 


Sukindra Sinh. 
I 

Kinit Sinh. 


Rhagvant Sinh. 


Nehal Sinh 

( The present Maharaja. ) 

Residence. -Dholpur, Eastvaai 8ta(e.^ Agency : Rajputana. 
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DPNGARPUR. 

Area. — 952 sq. inil(*s Population, — 98,488. 

Kovonue. — J ,45,009 rnpi'es. 

Thi.s priiieipaliiy is buiiiKled on the nortli and east by Udaipur; on 
the south-east by Banswara ; and on the south and south-west by the Mahi 
Kantlia Ageney. 

The Maha Rawals of Duiigaiqmr claim their dt-.^’eiit from a brafich of 
the ancient stock of the Rana of Mewad, and ar(.‘ Sisodiya Rajputs of the 
Solar race. Rana Ajaya Sinh, who is said to have reigned at Mewad in the 
beginning of the 14Lh century of the Christian era, ha])pened to be at deadly 
war with one, Mu nj. The Rana succeeded in defeating and turning him 
out of his estate. Not satisfied with the success already achievefl, the Rana 
exhorted his two void hfu I sons to pursue the fugitive Munj, and bring 
him his severed lu ad., Tin* pri:iet\s had no coui’age, but Hamir, a ncjihew 
of the Rana, accepted the ehalleiige, and following Munj, overtook him. 
He cut the head of tlie flying foe, and jdac al it at tlte feet of his aged iinele. 
Ajaya Slnh, enraged ai the eowaivlly behaviour ()r liis sons, upbrakhid them, 
and showered opprobrious epivliets upon their heads. Stung ‘to the (juick, 
one of them instantly eoinmitted suicide, while the other, leaving the ]);ir- 
ental roof, took I'cfugi' at Dungarpui*. As to the name of the latter ]>riiJC(‘ 
there is a differencv' (»f orknion among the bardic chroniiders. Some assert 
that his name was Sajen Sinh, wiiile olhors hold that Sajan Sinh was 
thirteenth in desemit IVijm tie' who \v(Uit over to Dungaiqiur. lie 

left Dungarpur and [)roceedii]g towanls tlu* l)e<!can, got an employment at 
the court of Bijapnr. Tli(‘ great Shiwaji, the founder of the Maratlia Empire, 
is said to liave descruKleil fr(un him. According to anotluu’ acc<.)Uiit, the 
jirincipality of Dungarpur was foundiMl by on(‘, Ralia]), who. in the beginning 
of the 13th century, reliiKjuished his claim to the throne nf Mewad, in favour 
of his younger hrothei', Mahap, and himself, |)roee<‘ding ni the direction o( 
Dungarpur, conquennl it fj'om llie hands of tin? Mori Parmar rulers. ID' 
supporters of the lattrr account trace the descent of the pr<\s(‘iit ruh‘r of 
Dungaiquir from Fiahap. 

Before the time that th<' Imiierial Sceptre vvas wielded by the great 
Emperor Akbnr, Diing.or])ur was an ind(‘peijde.nt principality. Aftei 
the death of Ani’angzel) in 1707, t he glorious IMughal Empire undenvent 
a isteady decline. Between these two periods, the rulers of Dungaip’^*^ 
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owned allegiance to the Emporor of Dellii. After the overthrow of the 
Mughal Empire, they acknowledged the supremacy of the Marathas, 
and since 18J8, they are under the pn)tection of the British Crown. 

Of the^ ancient liistory of Dungarpur, a very meagre account, with 
tlic exception of the names of the rulers, has come down to us. After 
the death of Raliap, tin: (irst Chief of Dungarpur, the cjadi was occupied 
by Padamsi, Jetsi, Sawantsi, Rataiisi, Narbai‘imsi, Bliallo, Ivesarisi, Samatsi, 
Sabarsi, Duda, Bir Sinh, Ithasansi, Karansi, Kanarsi, Pratap Sinh, 
Gaiba, Sum Das, Cangu aiid Ihlaya Sinli succ(‘.ssi\a'Iy. In 1528 when 
Rana Sang of Me.wad and Babar measured their strengthen the field of 
Ivamiwa, tliis Ddaya Sinh, with ollua* chiefs, fooght bravely on the side 
of the valiant Kami. The result of tin’s action was tliat the founder of 
the Mughal dynasty was .signally defeated, and of the army of Babar, 
1,500 wore mowed down on the spot. 1’he himperor .sent additional rcin- 
fercernents, but they wore also r(^])uls(‘d by tla^ brave Rajput chiefs. 
While the battle was raging fiercely the Tuar cliief of Raism was bribed 
over to the side of the enemy, who now fought with renovated vigour. 
The Rajputs pri'sented them a bold front, but lo.sing eourago at the deser- 
tion of oue of their brave leaders, liny I’e treated afti'r a heavy loss. Among 
tho.se slain in the ])atth‘, tlie most prominent were Udav’a Sinh of Dungar- 
pur and 2Q0 of his hieive Rajput comrades. 

[Tdaya Sinh Vv'as siiceiMMlod by Pi-athiraj, and he, by Aslikaranji. 
Emperoi- Akliar hal his army against him in 1577. The Dungarpur 
princes had not hithei'to acknowledged the suzerainty of the Emperor of 
Delhi. Aslik: iranji fought valiantly against the Imperial troops. While 
the Rajputs and Mu.ssalmaiis were thus clashing their weapons on the open 
field, th(‘ Bhils and other aboriginal tribes were hurling upon the heads 
of the enemies, stones, javelins and other mi.s.sile.s from their mountain 
holes. Aslikaranji was not, however, able to hold his own against the 
powerfiRarmy of the Emiieror, and heat last surrendered to the corn- 
wander of the Mughal tr)o])s. 

• Ashkaranji was siicceoilod by Sulios Mai, Karanisi, Piinja, Girdlinr, 
Jaswant Sinh I, Khiinian Sinh,' Ram Sinh, Bakhat Sinh, Sheo Sinh, 
Chandoji, Bairi Sal, Fatteh Sinh and Jaswant Sinh, in regular order. During 
the ascendancy of the Marathas, the Rawal of Duiigarjiur paid annual 
tribute of 35,009 rupees to the Puar Chief of Dliar. In 1818 during 
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Jaswant Siiih’s regime the sovereignty of Dungarpur was literally transfer- 
red from thePeshwa to the English, and from that date, under the terms 
of a treat}^ this principality has continued to remain under the protection 
of the British Lion, paying the same amount of tribute to the Paramount 
Power. This arrangement lasted for three years, when the amount of tribute 
was lowered to 27,380 rupees (British currency). In 1819, theState revenues 
went down considerably, and a futile attem])t was made to enhance the land 
assessment. Rawal Jaswant Sinh deprived his vassals and his subjects, 
mainly consisting of Bhils, of their cherished rights and privileges, and 
did many other acts of violence. The exasperated Sardars and Bhils 
made a common cause, and march(‘d towards the capital with the determi- 
nation of seizing it and dethroning ilieir sovereign. He implored the 
assistance of the English army, which at once came down to the scene of 
action. Both sides were n^ady for the struggle, but through the inter- 
cession of some friendly mediators, the contending hictions were re- 
conciled, and the men assembled to ent each other’s tliroats, j)eacefully 
retired to their respective home.s. In 1824, the prince resumed his 
oppressive policy, and the ryots once more flew into an open rebellion. 
This- time the discontented chiefs and Bhils succeeded in seizing the 
person of Jaswant Sinh, who was soon after deihroned in 1825. As 
Jaswant Sinh had no offspring, he appointed as his lieir and Regent, 
Dalpat Sinh, the grand-son ofSamat Sinh, tlui chief of Pi'atapgarh, whom 
he had adopted as his own .son. In Dalpat Sinh's time, the State was 
drained of all resources, which incapacitated him from kc^ejung his in- 
subordinate vassals under control. These chiefs, openly delying the 
supreme authority of the reigning chief, managed their estates in- 
dependently of tiieir sovereign lord, in 1831 Dalpat Sinh solicited the 
assistance of the English army. The British autliorities replied tliat it 
rested solely with the Chief of every Native State to furnish himself with • 
sufficient means to preserve peace and tranr|nillitv throughout his domains, 
and to efficiently conduct the govi-rnnumt. Notwithstanding this, the 
English army did occasionally a.s.sist the Dungajpnr Chief in suppressing 
the risings of the Bhils and other plundering tnh(\s, infesting the whole 
province. 

Samat Sinh of Pratapgarh dying in 1844, his grand-son, Dalpat Sinh, 
inherited the throne of that chiefdom. Tln^ Sovereign rights oyer the States 
of*i)ungarpur and Pratapgarh having thus been vested in the hands ot 
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Dalpat Sinh, the Sardar;^ of Diingarpur raised a point of ol)jection, alleging 
that as the m magam3:ib of b3tli the stites was united in one person, 
there was every likelihood of their i oterests being neglected, and praying that 
the principality of Dungarp'ir ])c set apart and entrusted to some other 
prince. The result of protest was that Dalpat Sinh was forced to 
adopt Udaya Sinh, the son of the Thakor of Sabli, to whom the gadi of 
Dungarpiir was transferred. Daring his minority, Dalpat Sinh occasionally 
resided at Diingarpur and carried oii the givernmont as the guardian of 
the minor prince. The dethronnd monarcdi, Jaswanc Sinh, taking advantage 
of tlie existing state of disorder, assumed the title of Riwal, and vainly 
endeavoured to adopt an etiver scion of his house to succeed him to the gadi. 
The British Government at last transportinl Jaswant Sinh to the sacred 
city of Muttra, and assign"''! him an anriinl pension of 1,20D rupees 
for hirs maintenance. 

While Dalpat Sinii renuinel absent from Pratapgarh to look after 
the affairs at Daugarpnr, there reignLvl dis:order at Pratapgarh, and Diingar- 
pur did not escape tli- same fite when t.he (hiief re]>airt?d to Pratapgarh 
to look after its affairs. All the miseries and disorders of such a two-fold 
government lasted for (‘igiit successive years. At last the eyes of 
the Englisli officers were opened to the existing evils, and in 1852, 
(lissiiadiiig Dalpat Sinh from administering the affairs at Diingar- 
pur, they appiinted in his place a native official of rank, with the 
designation of Native Agent, and entrusted Iiim with the management 
of the State. In 1857 the young Udaya Sinh, attaining the age of 
majority, was put, in sole charge of tlie State. .During the Indian Mutiny, 
which broke out in the same year, he loyally snpp'.u’tod the cause, of the 
Eng'lish, and thus promoted the friendly relations o.xisting with the Para- 
mount Power. He has spent large sums of money in constructing good 
roafls and building Dharm/t^halaH for travellers. Every year, he gives 
gratis to Brahman mendicants a stone image of one of the Hindu deities, 
manufactured in his Stat^‘. He has one son, whose name is Khuman Sinh. 
Maha Rawal Udiya Sinh has been granted the right of adoption. He 
has full civil and' criminal powers over his subjects, and is entitled to a 
salute of 15 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Mahap, Padam.si, Jetsi, Sixwantsi, Rutansi, Narliarimsi, Bhallo, Kesrisi, 
Saraitsi, S ibirdi, D.ulii, Rir Siidi, B'lasansi, Dimgansi, Karansi, Kaiiarsi, 
Pratap Sinh, Gaiba Sum Das, Gangu and. — 

L'dny.a Sinh. 

I 

I ^ ^ ^ I , 

I’rMiii Kaj. Jagtnal. 

I 

I 

Asli karan. 

I 

iSiihos Mai. 

I 

Karan as i. 

! 

Tunja. 

I 

C^ir<iliar. 

I 

I 

.laswant .Sinh. 

! 

Ivhiinian Sinli. 

I 

Ji‘am Sinh. 


l^akhat Sinh HheoSinh. 

I 

r ■' ■ ' "" r ' ““ ! , 

Ciiaihloji. Sunijji, Bainsaf. 

Fatten Sinh 
Jflswant Sinh. 

I 

DalpatSinh. 

I 

Udaya Sinli. ( adopted ) 

( The rresent Mahaiaja. ) 

Residence.— Dungarpnr, Mewad Ageiu'V ; Rajputana. 
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DATIA. (DUTTIA.) 

Area. — 837 sq. mile«. Population. — 185 , 604 . 

Revenue. — 10,00,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the east by the Jhansi District, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by the State of Gwalior. 

The Mahai'ajas of Datiaan^ Rajputs of the Sino/n luf n.shi Bundelarace, 
and are connected with the Maharajas of Urcha or Tciliri. This State was 
founded by Bhagvandas, the son of Maharaja Narsinlr Deo of Urcha or 
Tehri, in 1735. His successors on the throne were Shubh Karan, 
Dalpatrai, Ibiinchandra, Guinan Sinh, Indrajit and Shatrujit. After 
the death of Shatrujit, I’arichat ascended the throne. In his- time 
the State passed into the hands of the British Government along 
with th(‘ other States situated in Bundel Khand, which the Peshwa 
ceded over to tlioni in 1802-3, by virtue of the treaty of Bassein. Parichat 
made .separate terms ot alliance with the British Government in 1804, He 
was on the side of the English thronghont the war of 181 7-1 8 against Baji Rao 
Peshwa, and did sul)stantial .service; in return for which, the ti*act lying to 
the east (rt the river Sindh, was allowed to be amalgamated with his State, 
and a document to that effect was pas.^ed on the 31st July 1818. He died 
in 1839, without any issue. He was succeeded by his adopted son, Vijaya 
Bahadur. HLs succession was dis[)uted by one Madan Sinh, the Diwaii of 
Barvani, who belonged to the family of the deceased monarch and who 
based his claim on an old document to the effect, tluit if a chief of Datia 
died without any progeny, the gadi sliould pass to one, representing the 
branch. But the Britisli Government sot aside his claims. After this 
Vijaya Bahadur died in 1857, after a rule of 18 years. 

Vijaya Bahadur left no is.sue behind him. There were two claimants 
to the throne, Bhawani Sinh, his adopted heir and Arjun Sinh, his illegiti- 
mate son. They disputed the succession, and the British Government had 
again to interfere. The Government uphold the title of Bhawani Sinh as 
being both rightful, and in accordance with the Hindu law. Arjim Sinh, 
being discontented with the decision, conspired. with the Queen Dowager, 
who was the guardian of the young ruler, in raising the standard of revolt 
and they took possession of the fortress of Sionda. The Government sent 
a detachment to reduce the rebels, who were all taken ali\’^ and kept 
as life-long prisoners in the strong-hold of Chunar. The fortress was again 
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placed into the possession of the Chief, and the Queen Dowager was par- 
doned and forbidden from all future interference .in the affairs of the State. 
In 1861 the Barvani chief again put forth his claiiu to the throne, which 
was again rejected. Bhawani Sinh, now freed from dangers from all the 
quarters, ruled securely over the Datia territory, and he is the present 
reigning (J'hief. 

The Maharaja was present at the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi on 
the assumption of the title of “Empress of India” by Queen Victoria: there 
he was Invested with the dignity of “ Lokeiidra. 

In 1879 the. Government of India entered into an agreement 
No. 17 ; by virtue of it the manuracture of salt in the. town of 
Datia was stopped and the out-turn in certain Parc/dnas was lirnted 
to 16,500 maunrls annually. The Maharaja was to r(a:eive 10,000 
rupees a year as comj)en.sation for the loss he snlfered by thi.s agn‘ement. 
The import, transport and the export of salt were restriet(id, uidess it were 
sanctioned by a British pa.ss. In 1884, the .sections prohibitting the impoit 
of salt were provisionally withdrawn. 

A long pending question of great importaneo to the State was decided 
in 1882. It concerned the devolution of shares in the Barvani ja(jir. The 
point for decision was the origin of this estate. It was ruled that the 
jagir originated in a grant from Dellii, independent of Datia. 

The Thakor.s were politically subordinate' to Datia, yet the Maharajas 
claims over them were nt)t the same as over the holders of direct grants 

from his State. 

In the same year the Maharaja granted land fer the Betwa ( 'anals. 
In exchange he got full compensation for the land. Tlie Darhar ceded the. 
right of jurisdiction and other matt(;rs connee.ted with the canal to the 
Government by an Agreement No. 19 of 1888. 

The Agreement No. 19 of 1888 was negotiated between Government 
and the*Darbar, regarding the ce.ssion of ci vil and criminal j uri.sd iction in the 
lands acquired in 1888 in .the Datia State, for the pre.serit Indian Midland 
Bail way. The question for compensation ai’ose, but the Maharaja 
declined to receive any compensation for the lands ceded for the- Railway. 

The Maharaja of Datia has boon gi’antod the right of adoption. He 
has full civil and criminal powers and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Bhagwan Das, Shubh Karan, Dalpat Rai, Ramchandra, Guman Sinh, 
Indrajit, Shatrujit, Parichat and. — 

Vijaya Bahadur. 


Arjun Sinh. Bhawani Sinh. 

( The present Maharaja. )• 

Residence. — Duttia, Bundelkhand; Central Inflj;i. 
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IDAR. 

Area. — J ,.900 sq. miles. Population. — 302,134. 

Iu‘ venue, — 000,000 rujiees, 

. The St ito of Liar is bounded on tie.' nortli by Sirohi and Mewad, 
on the east by l)iingar[Mir and on the south and west, by the Ahmcdabad 
district and the territories of the Gackwad. 

The Maharaja of Liar is a R it.ho:! Rajput of the Solar race, and his 
ancestors have oome dowii fiean Jodhpur. Idar was in days of yore known 
by the name of Ildurg. Jn Dwjpiir Y ivja ( third age ) it was the resi- 
dence of the Rakshasa, Ailwan and his lirothers, Vata])i and Atapi. These 
•demons used to devour liuman beings, which rendered the whole country 
desolate. At last they wore destroyed by Agastya Rishi.* In 

the Kali Yajit ( fourth vago ) when Yudhishthira was reigning at 
. Hastinapiir, Venivachharaja was the sovereign lord of Idar. He had in 
his possv'ssion a magical image of gold, which furnished him with' suffi- 
'cient resources for constructing the impn'gnable hill-fort of Idar and the 
surrounding res crvhrs. He had married the daughter of the snake-king 
( Naga-Raja ) ruling over the nether regions ( Fatal ). Venivachharaja 
reigned happily at Idar for several years, when at last he with his queen 
miraculously disappeared. “Once on a time the Raja and the Rani were 
saatod together in an oriel win 1 .iw of their palace in Idargarh, when tin? 
corpse of a man, who h id died in the city, was carried past followed by 
a'mourning train. Tne R uiien |uirc l the me ining of this melancholy 

^ This episoae ja narrated in Purans f )Uov7d:— ‘Taere lived three demons, called 
Atapi, Vatapi and Alva. They were blessed by the god Shiva, w*itli the art of enchaBt- 
laent, by means of jvbich tliey dev.jured the innocent Brahmans. Vatapi became food and 
Aiwa water. Atapi became a benefactor and invited every Brahman to partake of the 
food and w^tet. The Brahman came, and as soon ns he ate the food and drank the water, 
Atapi cried aloud the names of Vatapi ‘and Aiwa, who having respohded to the call of their 
brother, tore off the body of the Brabinan an 1 came oat. Thus they killed every Brahman 
and ate his flesh, One day Agastya was invited by Atapi to partake of the food and 
water, •The Riihi complied with liis invititiou and sonn as ho ate the food and drank 
the water Vatapi cried aload, as usual, the names of his brothers, but to h^s great 
earprUe they did not respond to his call, ae the KLshi bnrat Vatapi in his stomach. Aiwa, 
whd bad escaped from the belly of the Bishi, and his brother Atapi assumed different 
^ forms and began to rui away when thi Ulshi cut off the head of Atapi, Aiwa escaped and 
iniaed himsalf with the ocean, whei A^asty a trank off the whole ocean end killed the 
demon. ( Bam Vijaya pp. 25>6.) 
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pageant and was informed by her husband that the mourners lamented 
one who was dejad. ‘Let lis not remain in a place like this where men 
die’, said the Rani. Venivachharaja and his queen then went to the hill of 
Taran Mata ( mother ) and eriteiing a fissure in the rock, close by the 
spot where the goddess i.s now worshipped, they descended to Patal.f 
Thereafter the land lay desolate for many years. ”• 

Shiladitya VI, the king of Vallabhipur, and the lineal descendant of 
the gi’eat solar king, Ramchandraji, wa.s defeated and slain in a battle 
fouglit with the Fa^Y^n.s.in the year 524. Pnshpavati, the wife of Shila- 
ditya, who \Vas then absent on a |)i]gi iniag(; to Ainba P>havani, escaped the 
general destruction. The lady was then enceinte and she betook herself 
to a mountain cave in the neighbouring forest. There she gave birth to a 
son, who was named Goha, significant of his birtli in the cave. She en- 
trusted the babe to the care of Kamlav.ati, a Brahman woman of Vadnagar, 
charging her*to educate him in San^hrit as if ho were a Brahman hoy, but 
to marry him to none else but a Rajput maid. She afterwards immolated 
herself on the finieral pyre and followed her departed lord. As years 
advanced young Goho took to the woods in company of Bhils, who were 
then the masters of Idar and its vicinity, and in coui’se of time 
he succeeded in winning their hearts. The Bhils. once expressed 
their willingness to crown Goho as king of the forest, and one of the 
party, cutting his finger, matlo with its blood the usual royal mark ( Tilalc ) 
on Goho’s forehead. This act was ratified by the header of their gang and 
Goho was formally proclaimed king of Idar. From this day his descen- 
dants adopted the cognomen of Ghelote. Th'^y are said to have ruled at 
Idar for seven successive generations, when Nagaditya, the eighth in descent 
from Goho, was killed by the Bhils, while hunting in the forest, and 
Idar once more fidl into their hands. Nagaditya had at the time. of his 
death an infant son, named ]b-i])a, only three years old, and his mother 
secretly convoyed lihli to tlie stronghold of Bhander, a mile to the south- 
west of Jharol, and jdaced him under the protection of a Bhil. He became 
the founder of the Mowa^l dj nasty and his descendants arc still reigning 
at Udaipur. 

Idar once more fell into thc_ hands of th^ wdld Bhils after the death 
of Nagaditya. It was soon after conquered from them’ by a clan of Kaj- 

• ; - — — — ' 

t Some iay that this Fatal was a city aituated on the banka of the Indue. Fotbeb’ Hits 
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puts, called the Padihar, who came from Mandor in Murwad. They esta- 
Wished themselves at Idar and their descendants ruled there for several 
generations. Idar during the time of Amar Sinh Padihar was only a 
feudatory appanage of Chitod. When Prathuraj Chauhan, the last of the 
Rajput kings of Delhi, and Shahab-ud-Din Ghori were fighting fiercely for 
supremacy, Amar Sinh Padihar marched with his troops to the succour of 
his co-religionist against the infidel, l)ut in the last of a series of battles he was 
slain. At the time of his departure for the bloody campaign, he had entrust- 
ed the«administration of Idar to a very confidential and devoted Koli 
servant of his, named Hathi Sord. When the news of Amar ^Sinh’s death 
reached the capital Hathi Sord assumed the reins of government in his own 
hands, and began to rule with the title of the king of Idar. He was, after 
his death, succeeded by his son, Samaliyo Sord. 

When Shahab-ud-Din Ghori defeated Jaya Chand, the last Rajput king 
of Kanouj, and subjugated his territories in 119eS, the vanquished chief, while 
flying before the victors, lost his life in the waters of the sacred river 
Ganges. His grand son, Shiyoji, in despair quitted his native land and 
migrated towards the west in 1212. He first directed his course toward^ 
Dwarka, but turning back he settled in the sandy deserts of Marwad. 
From that place he began to seize* the territories of the neighbouring petty 
chiefs. He destroyed the Gohcls of Khergarh and put to death their 
Chief, Mohodas. He thus established a Rathod principality in the midst of 
the arid soil of Marwad. Shiyoji had thre^ sons, Asodham, Soningji and 
Ajmal. Asodham in course of time became the king of Marwad, while the 
other two went to the court of Bhimdev II, the Solanki king of Anhilwad 
Patan in Gujarat, with a view to acquire mmo jar/ ir by means of their own 
merits. Bhimdev conferred upon Soningji the estate of Sametra in Kadi, 
Ajmal proceeded further on to Okhamandal, and putting to the 
sword Bhojraja, the Chavda king, usurped his territomes. Ajmal 
had two * sons, Vagaji and Vadhelji, and the descendants of Vag^ji 
are this day known by the name of ‘‘ Vaji, while those of Vadhelji liavc 
assumed the patronymic of Vadhcl. ” While Soningji remained contented 
^with hi^ own estate of Sametra, Samaliyo Sord, tlie Koli chief of Idar, had by 
his tyranny proved a scourge to his subjects. “The Nagar Brahmans were at 
^that time very ^numerous in tJ>o Sord’s dominions, and the leading man of 
ifciheir caste was also* the principal adviser of the severcign. The Brahman 
Minister had a very beautiful daughter, wlrom the Rajn, happening one day^ 
to see, became enamoured of her and dcniaiidtd her m marriage. Tho 
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minister knew that if he ventured upon a direct refusal, S'ainaliyo would 
take his daughter away by force ; he therefore counterfeited acquiescence, 
and merely begged for six months’ delay in order that he might make suit- 
able preparations for the nuptials. In the interval he hoped to discover some 
powerful chieftain, whom he might call to his aid. The Brahman with this 
view paid a visit to Sainetra and appeared at the court of Prince Soningji, 
to whom he introduced himself, asking him if lie had the courage to take 
Idar, with its nine of revenue. Soningji willingly assented. The 
. minister returning home, gave out that he was making preparations foy tb© 
coming marriage and with a view to celebrate it formally, was assembling 
his relations. By twos and threes, a hundred carriages, supposed to 
contain Brahman ladies, conveyed to the ministers mansion the Marwadee 
warriors and their leader. A number of Kunbics were employed to col- 
lect goats and supplies of liquor. The minister at length announced that 
his preparations were complete, and set out to bid Sanialiyo.Sord and his 
relations to the feast. The bride-groom’s party arrived and was duly 
welcomed and freely supplied with intoxicating liquors and drugs. The 
minister then ordered his servants to serve the second course. This wa^ 
the signal, which had been previously agreed upon. The Rajputs there- 
upon rushed forward and surrounded the room in which the revelling bout 
was held. The doors were then locked that no one might be allowed to 
escape, but a party of l^olis from without forced them open and brought 
out Samaliyo Sord. The chieftain strove to cut his way through his enemies, 
and regain the fortress, but a number of his followers were slairi on the 
steep ascent and Samaliyo himself fell within a short distance of the gate 
of Idargarh. When R-k) Soningji came up to the spot, where the Sprd 
chieftain lay dying, Samaliyo raising his liead for the last time, made fhe 
royal Tilak on the victorious Rathod’s forehead with his own bjood, and 
begged him, with his dying breath, to provide for the preservation of his 
name, that each Rathod Rao, on mounting the royal cushion of Idar, 
should be marked with the Tilak by a Sord, who should draw blood for the 
purpose, from his own right hand, and say ‘ May the kingdom of Samaliyo 
Sord flourish!' Rao Soningji assenting with all his heart, Samaliyo"; soon 
after breathed his last, 1257. § 

• Forbes lUsmala Vol. I pp. 30G-7. 

§ Thedes^andants of Sanaliyo SorJ are tf) be mot with at Sarvau in Pattauvada on tbo 
ittdarj' Uac wa !, Tlioy arc ko ^ wn by the nauiQ of Khokhar, 
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Soningji assumed the title of Rao and ascended the throne of Idar. 
After his death Idar was successively governed by Ehmalji, Dhavalinalji, 
Lunkaranji, Kanhatji and Ranmalji. The last of them added to his 
dominions Bhagor and ofchor territories,' which act of aggrandisement drew 
upon him the anger of the then reigning king of Gujarat. Muzaffar Shah I 
twice invaded his territories in 1393 and 1393. He again marched upon 
Idar in 1401, when the Rao made his Escape to Visnagar, and the capital 
remained for a few days in the hands of the enemy. When Firoz Khan 
raised the standard of revolt again.st the Emperor Alnnud Shah, the Rao of 
[dar lent his support to the rebel chief. Kao Ranmalji was, after his 
death, succeeded by Pnnjo. He made a l)old stand against Ahmud Shah, 
but falling in a ditch ^Yithllis horse, while escaping, lie died and was sue- 
coedotl by his son, .X<aran Das. He agn'-d to j)ay tribute to the Moslem 
Shah, but in 14dS lie again rebelled against Ahminl tShah. Ho was on his 
death, .succee.'K d ly llio Bhan. When Mahmud Shah invaded his 
. dominions the R v) to a mountain n ' rent. He afterwards fell at the 
feet of the Moslcun and gave his uauglit-u* in marriage to the inlidcl, 
liahmud Shah. Rao Bhan had once an occasion of crossing his sword* 
with Patai Raol, the king of Champanor. The Rao had two sons, 
•Suraj Mai and Bhim Slnh, of whom the elder, iSurajmal, ascend- 
ed the gadi of bhir after his fathers death. He, dying soon after, 
was succeeded by liis son, Rhya Mul. His u«cle, Bhim Sinh, de- 
throned him and himself usurped the gadi. Bhim Sinh began to plunder 
the territories of the Emperor whereu]>on Muzaffar Shah 11. marched 
against him to chastise him for his im]>udence. The Rao betook himself 
to the neighbouring hills, bub subse pieiitly In laid his swoid at the fe’ot 
of the victor as a mark of submission, and the kingdom of Idar was restored 
to him. On his death Raya Mai came to the throne. This Rao l;ad 
married the daughter of Rina Sang of Chibod. He was also driven out of 
Idar by theMussalmans, whereupon he book up his residence at Idarwada. 
He defeated Zahar-iil-mulk and laid waste the Patan district. Ho was 
succeeded by Bharmaiji, during ovhose reign Idar was twice invaded by 
Bahadftr Shah. He was succeeded by Punjoi who, on his death, was 
■ succeeded by his son Xaraii Das II. The new Rao assumed a hostile 
; attitude towards the Mughal government and began openly to defy their 
‘authority. He was at last defeated in a* battle in 1573, and had to seek 
shelter in the adjacent hills, leaving his capital in the hands of the 
JJussalmans. Naran Das had a son, named ViramDcv, who proceeded m 
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the direction of Pungal in the north of Marwad. The chivalrous youth 
succeeded in entangling within the meshes of his amours one Punna, the 
fair and charming daughter of a wealthy merchant of that plac(.\ When 
the whi)lo army of Piuiga] marched against Virain Dev, he made a bold and 
valiant defence and escaped unscathed with the fair prize. “A year and 
a half aft'vU' Viram Dev Irxfl retiirned from Pungal, the Emperor Akbar 
summoned all the Rajas of India VA Delhi. The princes of Udaipur, Jodh- 
pur, and Biindi, wiili others ob ‘yeil the command. They stayed for 
three or four months at Delhi. Rio Naran Das’and Prince Viram Dev also 
repaired to Delhi. OntMloy, a tiger, which the Emperor had in a cage, 
made its escape. Akbar gave oiahu-s that it should be caught, but his 
warriors answered. 'Sire! was ever a tiger braved by any living man? 
Prince Viram Dev ngolied. ‘ A Raj])iit might perchance lay hold on him, 
but could not b(.‘ very sure of doing so. The tiger might kill the Rajput 
ortho Rajput might kill the beast.’ The Emperor said ‘ you have well 
spoken.’ Then Viram Dev set out t<) lay hold of the tiger; he kept a little 
shield in his hand and advancing it before him,. soon came to fisti-cufts 
with his furious enemy : he struck down tho tiger, and wrapping a scarf 
round his fd’t arm he? tlirust it into tho biuto’s mouth, and with his right 
.hand stab])(Ml it with the point of his sword, so hard that it ^ soon died. 
.Then the EmpoVor was delighted beyond measure, and gave him a magni^ 
hcent dress of honour. Akbar said, too, (alluding to Naran Das, who was 
spare in person) that lu^ had thought less tluin he ought of the gaunt 
Rao, not knowing him to be the father of such a son as Viram Dev*” Tho 
Emperor restored to them their hereditary estate of Idtir^vhere they re- 
turned soon after. Naran Das died immediately after t^iclr arrival, and 
Viram Dev ascended tho f/adl of Idar. He ordered his brother, Raya 
Sinh, to be murc(ered and faught many ajlrattle with the neighbouring 
cheifs. He was as cruel and tyrannical as he was brave and daring. 
He in the declining years of his reign went on a pilgrimage to Kashi 
( Benares ) and on his way back halted at Jaipur. His half-sister ( the 
sister of Raya Sinh ) was married to the chief of that place, who invited 
him with great urgency to accept of her hospitality. The Rao was appre- 
hensive that she would poison him to take revenge for her brother’s death ; 
therefore he used every precaution in regard to what he ate or drank. At 
the time of taking leave, a very valuable dress of honour was presented 
to the Rao, which, however, was poisoned. When Viram Dev got back to 
* Forbes’ BasmaU Vol. I. p 396. 
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Bheelora, within the Idar country, he forgot his fears, and put on the 
dfess. He was immediatity seized with excruciating pains, and within 
an hour became a corpse.* 

After the death of Viram Dev his third brother, Ralyanmal, forcibly 
took possession of the (jadi setting aside the claims of his elder brother, 
Gopal Das. A fierce contest arose between him and the Rana of Udaipur, 
while he was always at variance with the Rao ofSirohi. Kalyanmal was suc- 
•ceeded by his son, Jaganna^h. Murad Baksha, the son of the Emperor, Shah 
Jehan, invaded Idar in 1656. On. being expelled from Idar, the Rao took 
refuge at Pol, where he died. His son, Punji), commenced the life of an 
outlaw against the Mughal authority, and regained Idar from the Miihome- 
ans in 1658. He was succeeded by his brother, Arjun Das, who was slain 
while flighting against the Rehvar sect of Rajputs, and Idar once mori^ 
fell into the hands of the ’ Mussulmans. Gopinath. the brother of Rao 
Jagannath, took up a defiant attitude against the Mahonu‘dan power, 
and regained possession of Idar. He there reigned for five years when 
he was driven out of Idar by the Mussulmans. He took shelter in ari ad- 
joining temple, where he died for want of opium “of which he was accustom- 
ed to take a pound and quarter a day. ” His son Karan Sinh, stayed to the 
last day ofhts life at Sarvan. Ho left behind him two sons, Chaado and Madhav^ 
Sinh. In 1718 the Desais and Majmundars of Idar rose against the- 
Mahomedan governor, and expelling the usurper, installed Rao Chando on 
the gadi. During his time the Vaghclas and Rehvars began to appropriate 
to themselves several villages under Idar. Chando was neither a brave nor* 
u wise ruler an-'J. was alway.s seeking for an opportunity to leave the capi- 
tal and thus free himself from the turmoils of the State. He was prevented 
from doing so by his troopers, who violently demanded of him their salaries 
that had fallen into arrears. Sardar Sinh, the Thakore of Valasan, then 
happening to be at Idar, subdued the rising by becoming the Rao’s security 
whereupon he went away from Idar entrusting the management of affairs 
to Sardar Sinh. Rao Chtindo subsequently never returncfl to Idar. 

Rao Chando had married the daughter of the Paclihar Chief of Pol, 
and he went to his father-ih-law’s and told him that ho intended to pass 
ithe remainder of his life at Kashi, and that as he had already set out for 
fhat sacred place he had come there to pay him his fiirewell visit. He 
Sp^nt' nearly two months at Pol and then made preparations to go to 

^ Baamalft Vcl. T. p. 414. 
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“Kashi. He set out from Pol under the guise of proceeding on a pilgrimage 
and maie his first halt at Sarsan, a village about ten miles distant from 
Pol. He wrote to his father-in-law, * requesting him to come over to 
Sarsan and sit with him on the same board, and partake of food in his 
company for the last time before he went to Kashi. The confiding father-in- 
law arrived there attended by his Rajput courtiers and sat down to a feast 
with Chando. The crafty son-in-law entertained his guests with intoxi- 
cating liquors to their fill, and when he saw them rolling under the effects 
of the drink, he put them to the sword and marching on to Pol, usurped 
the gadL His decendants an^ still enjoying the estate of Pol. 

After thq escape of Rao Chando from Idar, Sardar Sinh conducted 
the administration of affairs. He first managed the State as a mere 
representative of the Rao, but when he found that Chando had permanently 
taken’up his residence at Pol, he sat u|)on the (jadi at the instance of the 
Dasais and Mujinundans of Idar, and made one ]\\h Bhayads, Samalji, 
thcThakore of Lili, his premier. The Rao’s first IiVoitenant, Samalji, was 
a brave and valiant soldier and he reconquered all the villages that had 
been encroached upon by the Vaghelas and tlie Rehvars. This daring 
exploit of his, excited the envy of many a nobleman at the court, and the 
Kasbatis of Idar poisoned the ears of Sardar Sirdi by saying that Samalji, 
would one day take his life and usurj) the gadi. The Ra-) giving credence 
to these and such other vague allegations, dismissed Samalji, and appoint- 
ed in his place one, Bachho Pandit, a D.akshani Brahman of Baroda. 
Sardar Sinh seeing that the Kasbatis were not pulling on well with him, 
retired from Idar and went over to his pateinal estate of Valasana. After 
him Bachho Pandit began to rule at Idar in his own name. Ho was 
assisted by Motichand Majmundar and Ade Sinh the Rehvar chief of 
Ranasan in carrying on the government. The influence of the Desais was 
ijow on the decline and Bachho Pandit, agreeing . to ]):xy tribute to the 
Mughal viceroy at Ahmcdabad, began to reign supreiu ? at Liar with- 
out any let or hindrance. The Desais, who were completely disappointed, went 
in despair to Vasai, a village under Idar, where Lai Sinh lldawat ha3 taken 
up his temporary residence, while proceeding to Meovad from Guj«arat, and 
related to him every thing that had happened at Idar. Tril Sinh promised 
to supply them with a good ruler if they were all willing to accept one 
and upon tht^ Desais passing to him ca bond, expressing their unanimous 
approval, Lai Sinh persuaded Auand Sinh, the younger brother of Malia- 
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i^Ja Ajit Sinh of Jodhpur, aud all his othei’ brothers to repair td idar, Anaud^ 
Binh arrived in Idar in 1731 and wrested it from the hands of# Bachho 
Pandit. The descendants of Anand Sinh are still the rulers of Idar. Of the 
•ucoession of Jodhpur chiefs to the Idar throne, iwo stories are told of which 
one runs as follows: — 

Maharaja Ajit Sinh of Jodhpur was endowed with extraordinary 
courage and valoiW. Speaking of him the Dasundi bards of Idar say 
that he had by the * prowess of his sword acquired ^eat renown. He 
placed ^even princes on the throne of Delhi and unseated them again. 
He at last placed Mahmud Shah on the Imperial Masnad in the year 
1719. For seven days and nights the word of Maharaja Ajit Sinh was 
the law at Delhi. The powerful potentates of India, including the Rajas 
and the Nawabs lay prostrate at his feet. After placing Mahmud Shah 
on the throne he remained seven years at Delhi, and then returned to 
Jodhpur, leaving his eldest son Abhaya Sinh at the head of 5,000 horse 
to serve the Emperor. One day the Emperor took Abhaya Sinh with 
him to enjoy a sail upon the Jumna. When the boat reached the middle 
of the stream, the Padshah ordered the Rajput prince to be thrown into 
the water. On Abhaya Sinh asking the Emperor the reason of his 
strange behaviour he told him that he would only spare his life if ho 
would write to his brother Wakhat Sinh to put his father Ajit Sinh 
to death. ' The prince to escape such a terrible death wrote there and 
then a letter to his brother telling him that he would bes^tow upon him 
'the jwjiy of Nagar ( Ajmcre ) on condition of his at once putting their 
father Ajit Sinh to death. When this letter reached Jodhpur Wakhat 
Sinh went at the dead of night to the palace of his sire arid put him to 
Ideiith ( 1724 ). 

• 

Early in the morning of the next day the Ranis prepared to become 
l^uttiBes ; but before doing so they took with them Abhaya Sinh's half 
Brothers Anand Sinh, Raya Sinh and Kishor Sinh to Mandor in order 
i^Sit their eyes may not be put out according to the Jodhpur custom. 
i^f^iTadof was the place of cremation for the Maharajas of Jodhpur. When 
Rauis arrived at that place to ascend the funeral pyre they made over 
i|helr s^ns to the care of their trustworthy chieftains and then followed 
Ikeir cfepartei lord. Now Raya Sinh and Anand Sinh were the sons of 
ejiGhatiban princess , while Kishor Sinh was born of a Bhatiani. These 
pribces were entrusted to the care of the* Chauhan chiefs Man Sinh 
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Devi Sinh and Jorawar Sinih, the yon of Man Sinh. They held the 
jPutta ( fief ) qf Raicha which yielded .then an annual income of one lakh, 
pf rupees ; but they abandoned it and went away with tlie princes and 
halted at Chandol a village 22 miles east of Jodhpur. Thakore Mokum 
3inh, the Puttawat of Vadodra in MarwacI, a Putta of ten thousand rupees, 
was ordered by Wakbat Sinh to pursue them and slay them or bring 
them back. Mokiim Sinh proceeded to Chandol Avith 800 horse 
and when Man Sinh and other Chauhan Sardars saw him ap- 
proach they girded up their loins and placing their 1,200 horse 
around them they held a council of war in their midst. The Put&iwat of 
Vadodra dismounted at their tent and asked them to readily surrender 
the princes to him. The Chauhan chiefs replied that they had been 
entrusted tq their care by the sxUtees, and that they would now make 
them over in the same way to him. With these words they laid their 
flaggers before ^okurri Sinh and said ‘ If you intend to slay thenf do so 
now ’ Mokum Sinh touched with remorse answered ‘ Bravo Thakores ! you 
have done much, that you have drawn me in along Avith you. Now what 
befalls you must befall me ’ The four chiefs then retired with the princes 
to a hill called Adowala in Marvfad and became outlaws. They left their 
families at Karniji Mata’s at a Charan village named Desanot in Bikaner. 
The moral influence that this Mata exerted was so great that none dared 
injure any one who took refuge at her temple even after murdering a 
mighty potentate. 

Now before this, the PuttaAvats of Sanla, Chan^pawat SaAvai Sinh, Man- 
Sinh, Pratap Sinh, and Jiwan Das, whose Putta yielded them a revenue 
of 70,000 rupees had their estates attached OAving to a quarrel with the 
late Maharaja Ajit Sinh. They had also become* outlaws, and they joined 
the Chauhan chiefs at Adowala leaving their families likewise at KAmiji 
Mata’s. They .plundered the Imperial treasure which was being coniieyed 
from Ajmero to Delhi. When the princes arrived at Adowala the Cham- 
pawats ma({e them a present of the plundered treasure and volunteered 
their services. Anand Sinh pleased with their devotion promised them 
th^t if ever he obtained a kingdom, he would confer a suitable jagir upon 
each of them as they were so very faithful to theii' lord. From their re- 
treat at AdoAvala the princes and their partisans began to make forays 
upon Marwad, and it is still said of Man Sinh Chauhan in song.*:!, that lie 
churned Maroo-land as the Devm churned the ocean. 
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When Abhaya' Sinh wrote from,J;he feiry-boat the fatal letter to hi« 
brother Wakhat Sinh to despatch their venerable parent, the Emperor 
gave him the Pargana ofJdar as a present, and he subsequently confirmed 
th^ grant by passing a deed sealed with nine mohurs. Jaguji the Purohit 
( family priest ) of Abhaya Sinh, while proceeding from Delhi to Jodhpur 
with the royal firman was seized by the outlaws and carried to Adowala. The 
Brahman told them that Abhaya Sinh had received from the Emperor the 
grant of Idar, but if they would allow him to go back to Delhi, he swore 
that he would get the grant transferred to their names. They put 
their faitli in the word of a Brahman and allowed him to return to Delhi 
He went to Abhaya Sinh and told liim that his brothers were plundering 
the territories of Marwad, and that the whole country was rendered desolate. 
He further said that eventually he will be compelled to grant them one of 
the 22 Parganas of Jodhpur, then why should he not appease them by the 
grant of Idar. Abhaya Sinh appreciated the cogency of the Brahman’s 
argument, and gave him the grant which he conveyed to Adowala. It was 
at this juncture that Lai Sinh Udawat, as mentioned above, related to, them 
what had passed at Idar, and asked them to take possession of it. 

The princes had at that time in their service Jethawat Aderamji and ' 
Kumpawat Aniar Sinh, who set out at the head of 5,000 horse, and lay 
encamped on the outskirts of Rohkla, a village under Sirohi. The Vaghela. 
Thakore of Posina, a Puttawat of the Rao’s, blocked up the pass and did not 
allow the princes to advance to Idar saying that the Rao had not yet 
abandoned his claim to^ the possession of Idar. At last it was arranged 
that Anand Sinh should marry the. daughter of the Thakore of Posina and 
that he should bo granted twelve villages in addition to those he already 
held under the Rao^ The villages, of the Dhanal district were thus made 
.over to. the Thakore, and his daughter was wedded to prince Anand Sinh. 
iThe Pesais of Idar were summoned ta Posina by Anand Sinh and certain 
arrangements were entered into between both the parties. Afterwards 
thoy all entered the citadel of Idar on Fnlgvu sud 7th 1787 of the. 
3amwat.era. ( 1731 A. D, ) 

W^hen Anand Sinh reached Idar, Maharaja Abhaya Sinh had 
^I(3t4ved ^at Ahmedabad from Delhi. The two brothers were reconciled, 

they ever since continued to live v on affectionate terms. Abhaya 
Siijih in addition to his granting the Putta of Idar put Anand Sinh 
in of Bijapur and Fi’antij Pargams. As long as Abhaya Sinh 
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held the viceroyalty of Gujarat, Idar was exempted from the payment of any 
tribute to the Mughal Emperor. 

• . * 

Two years after the arrival of Aiiaiid Sinh at Idar, the Nawab of 
Borsad fled to him for shelter in consequence of the constant feuds between 
him and his brothers. The Maharaja sent his brothers Raya Sinh and 
Kishor Sinh accompanied by champawats Sawai Sinh, Pratap Sinh, 
Jodha Mol^iim Sinh, Jethawat Aderamji, Chanipawat Jivandas and the 
Chauhan prince Jpravar Sinh at the head of 2,000 forces against Bdrsad. 

A severe struggle ensued, but a perpetual firing of cannon was kept up 
from the fort, and for ten days the besieg(‘rs \yere not able to reduce the 
strong citadel. At last the Karbhari of Borsad came over and opened^ 
the gates of the fort. In the contest Kunwar Jorawar Sinh received 
two or three sword wounds, and 50 of the Marwadi Rajputs fell on the 
field. The other side too had to mourn the loss of as many if not a greater 
number of men. The fugitive Nawab on whose behalf the Idar men had 
fought so bravely was reinstalled on the gadi The army soon after re- 
turned to Idar though Raya Sinh at the oarne.st cnti^atios pf*the newly 
settled Nawab stayed at Borsad for eight months more. 

The Rao of Pol taking advantage of Raya Sinlds absence assembled 
together his old Sardars with the exception of the Vaghela chief of 
Posina. The Sardar of Ranasan, Mohan pur, Sardoi, Rupal, and Gho- 
dhwala with the neighbouring Bhomias ( persons aqiiainted with the 
aspect of the country ) responded to the Rao’s summons and took a solemn 
pledge to fight on his behalf and regain Idar. They then advanced to 
Deshotar, where there were 5Q0 horses of Dabhi Rajputs and taking 
them along with them, they 'all marched on to Idar. The Mussalman 
Kasbatis of Idar were very brave and to them were entrusted the batteries 
and gates of the city. The Sardar at the he;icl of the Rao s army gained 
over these Kasbatis to their, side and took the town of Idar. Maharaja 
Anand Sinh had been left with only two Sardars Kumpawat Aniar Sinh 
and Chauhan Devi Sinh. They retired with the ]\raharaja and his family 
into the fortress on the hill but seeing that they were not out*of danger 
oven there, the Maharaja sent out the ladies under the Sardar ’s protection 
by a postern gate and himself left the fort by the Ghante gate, and turn- 
iug to the north of the fortress went on in the hope of joining the pai’ty 
that had ah-eady preceded him.‘ The Maharaja was attended by only a 
few horsemen, and even these were scattered in all directions. *He per-. ^ 
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< 3 iev^ ^ party of Rehvar horse approaching him and with a view to raHy 
his scattered followei’s, he ordered his drummer to beat the royal Nobut 
( drum ). The drummer .remonstiated saying that their horsemen were, 
too far off and would not be able to answer the call on the. other hand the 
sound of the drum would furnish a clue to the Rehvar horsemen, who would 
at once come up to them. Anand Sinh repeated his order in an angry 
tone and the drum was in^mediately sounded. The Rehvars following 
the sound of t}ie drum, overtook the Maharaja and a sharp scuffle ensued. 
In the fight Chohan Devi Sinh was the first to fall and then Kiunpavat 
Amar Sinh was severely wounded. The drum beater too was slain, when 
at last the Maharaja himself lay dead on the ground. Idar thu,i fell into 
the hands of Raoji ( 1742 ). 

The Sonagiriji and Vaghcliji Ranis qS Maharaja Anand Sinh became 
Suttees at the village of Rohida. A servant girl is also said to have 
paounted the pyre with her mistresses. Their Chhafrees (monuments ) may 
still be seen at Rohida. When the news of the death of Anand Sinh 
reached his'brotlier Raya Sinh at Borsad, he at once s^t out from that 
place, and travelling night and day he stopped at a village named Munaiya 
He remained there for four months in plundering the adjoining territory. 
He at length won over to his side t^vo Barots of Bijapur and Davad, and 
sent them to seduce the Koli Thakores of Sabhar Kantha who wore on the 
Raol’s side. They went to them and persuaded thfun to desert the cause 
of the Rao. These chiefs refused to do so, when at length an arrangement 
was made by which they agreed that when the fight begins, they would fire 
in the air. Raya Sinh now advanced from Munaiya to Badoli, where h^ 
found himself at the head of 10,000 Marwad^i warriors. He also succeeded 
in seducing two of th-'' le.ading Kasbabis of Idar and at last he marchpd up- 
qn the capital, besieged it on all .side.s. Raya Sinh with Man Sinh Chau- 
han, Kunwar Jorawar Sinh, Jo<]ha Mokum Sinh, and the Champawats 
Pratap Sinh, Sawai Sinh, Man Sinh and Jivamlas ascended a peak of the 
Idar hills called “ Madar Shah’s toonk, ” and from thonce they entered the 
city. Th« Kasbatis came forward to meet them, where upon the, Sardars 
i^ked Raya Sinh as to what was to be done with them. The Maharaja 
i^fiprred them to Mama Man Sinhji. who was the royal leader of the army. 
^ then advis^them to kill the Kasbatis saying that as long as these people 
they would not be able to rule peaceably and happily. The 
first; cdt dpiyn many of these IJCasbatis, and then proceeding cn 
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ihe citadel, massacred many of the Rehvars who had taken shelter there* 
The fort of Idar falling into the hands of the victors, Raoji retired to Pol 
and the surviving Rehvars weiit to their respective territories. 

When Maharaja Anand Sinh fell in the year 1742, he hada son named 
Shiv Sinh, who was only six years old. Raya Sinh installed him upon the 
gadi and himself took up the administration o-f afDiirs. Raya Sinh’s next 
act was to march against the Thakore of Runasan, who had taken a leading 
part in killing his brother, Anand Sinh. While advancing towards 
Ranasandic learnt on the way that the Thakor Ade Sinh upon whom 
ho was determined to wreak a terrible vengeance, had already died. 
Ho however did not desist from proceeding farther on and reaching 
Ranasan, he invesUid it on all sides, The young chief fled to Lunawada 
and took shelter with the Solanki ruler of that place who had married 
the sister of the fugitive Thakore. Raya Sinh seized 24 of his villages and 
Annexed them to Idar. Ranasan continued to be under Idar s yoke for 
five years, but owing to the perpetual incursions of the Rehvars it was 
restored to them with 1 1 other villages. 

Raya Sinh, having thus securely j^IuccmI Shiv Sinh on the throne of 
Idar, now repaired to Moclasa, vvlna-e he built a large Mansion and took up 
his residence with his family. A Maratha force, 15,000 strong, arrived 
there from Poona under the Command of Jar^oji Siiidhia’s wife, and de- 
manded tribute from Raya* Sinh; The brave Rajput resisted and the 
garrison which consisted of only 150 Marwadi soldiers fought till they 
were all slain. Raya Sinh placed his wife on his horse behind him, and fasten- 
ing her Ur his body with a scarf, lie galloppcd off in safety to Rayagadh, ' 
a fort which he had constructed Upon a hill in Marwad, He remained 
there for a short time, and then proceeded to Idar where he began to 
rule Supreme, as if he were the sole monarch, 

In 1741 the. following .eight Puttas* ( fiefs ) were granted by the 
Maharaja to his eight friends and supporters. Mundeth was given to 
Man Sinh Chauhaji, Chandarni toChampawat Sawai Sinh, Nan toChampa- 
wat Pratap Sinh, Ganthiol to Jethawal. Aderamji, Jitoi to Kumpawat 

* Of the eight Pattawats of Idar with the exception of one who was Cllauhan all were 
Kalhods, and they were known by their family mam es of Jodha,Ghampawat, Kumpawat, &c. 
These family names were not without their signidcanco. The dccendauts of the founder 
of Jodhpur wsfre called the Jodhas, those of his brother ( Champs ) the Champa wats, and 
of his nephew (Kumpe) the Kumpawats, and so on. 
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Siab, Vadiavi to Kumpawat Bhadur vSinh, Merasan (Berua) ta 
ipdha Indra Sinh and Bhanpiir to Udawat Lai Sinh. When Raya Sinh 
after his retym to Idar in 1747, arrogated to hirnsell the powers Of an 
absolute Raja, and even began to sit on the same throne with his nephew, 
all these eight Puttawats thought that two swords can not be contained 
in one scabbard, and they sent a word to Raya Sinh through one of their 
own comrades Kumpawat Amar Sinh. He went to the chief and told him 
that there could not be two kings on one throne, and that he had 
better retire to some other place. Raya Sinh answered ‘ No one but 
yourself has mentioned any thing of this kind to me. Now^ that you liave 
mentioned this to me no longer shall I stay at Idar, nor shall you 
stay here, but following fuy example retire somewhere clse.^ Raya Sinh 
then retired to Rayaghad and Amar Sinh went away to Marwad. Tim 
Putta of Amar Sinh on his departure was conferred ujjon Cliampwat 
|C|kn Sinh. Raya Sinh shortly after he reached Rayagadh died th(‘re. He 
son, but had a daughter named IJan kunwarba w Iio was married io 
Madhav Sinh, the Maharaja of Jaipur. 


When Apa Saheb at the head of the Gaekwadi troops marehed ii|)oii 
Idar in the year 1788-89 at the instigation of the Kao of I’ol, th(‘ Ihdivar 
chiefs and the Bhomia Jagirdars, and began to lay waste the surrounding 
territoiy, the Sardars fled with' their families to. the neighl)ouring hill 
retreats. Maharaja Shiv Sinh alone remained in the Idar fort, which was 
now beleaguered by the Maratha hosts. They sent an ultimatum to tin* 
Chief that they Avould blow up the citadel, if he did not surrender himself 
to the Maratha general. The Raja thereupon went to the hostile camp 
attended by his sons Bhawani. Sinh, Sagram Sinh, Jalam Sinh, Hamir 
Sinh and Indra Sinh. Apa Saheb, the generalissimo of the Maratha troops, 
told Shiv Sinh that he was the heir of Anand Sinh, but as Raya Sinh had 
died without issue, his share must lapse to them as the sovereign power. 
The principality of Idar, he said, was acquired' jointly by the two brothers 
and that the half share of Raya Sinh should be surrendered to him as the re- 
presentative of His Highness the Gaetwml, their liege-lord. He also held 
a threat that if his demand was left unheeded, he would order his men 
completely devastate the whole of the Idar territory. Simul- 
lim with this threat, Apa Sahgb caused a document to be 

prepared for the cession of half the territory, an^J presented 
it to Shiv Sinh for his signature. The Maharaja answered that he* had 
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"ho right to give oyer any portion of the territoiy to any oiie, save with' the 
unanimous consent of all his Sardars.* The Kingdom, he said, was 
acquired by their sword, and that he was simply ruling over it by 
suffrance. The Maratha ofH.uu- desirerl the Maharaja to summon all 
the Sardars, but Shiv Sinli rej)lied th U they would not come unless a 
siiflicient security was given for ‘tlauh- personal safety. On Apa Saheb furni- 
shing that security,, all the Sardars «'x:‘ept Suraj Mai of Chandarni 
arrived at th<^ Maratlni camp. All tin* Sardars wen' forced by means of 
’thn'.ats to affix thi'ir signatnre.s to the de<‘(l fw ilie cession of Raya Sinh'*s 
share, but tju'y exchiiiiKMl tliat tlnur signafcun's would not hold good 
unl(\ss Suraj Mai sigiu'd it. Apa Saheb offered th(‘ security of one Jan 
Mahmud' an Aral) J.amadar, and sent foi* Suraj Mai, who at last came 
attended by 120 ttf liis brave follow^u-s. TIk^ Maratha general welcomed 
him c')rdially, and ga^ve him the (h'ed for liis signatuiv. The brave Rajput 
■had no sooniu* rend it than he tore it to pieces saying ‘ The Maharaja is 
‘lord of Pat ( throne ), but 1 am lord of the Tliatha’ ( tlistriet, lit. building)* 
He at cnee rose from his .seat and effeetcnl his esea[)e to the neigh- 
bouiiiig hills. A})a Saheb seeing hims(‘lf thus insulted was much enraged, 
but could do nothing to tlu' other Sardars who ha<l all signed the dQcd. At 
last the Maratha- army nianffied upon Chandarni, the principal town of 
Suraj Maps Putta (estate), and sackcni and burnt many of his villages. The 
desperate Suraj Mai sought every o])portunity to bounce at night like an 
enraged lion upon the detmliod parties of the Maratha host, and thus exas- 
perated the iuvadt'rs. Maharaja Sliiv Siiih told the General that his adver- 
sary was not an ordincvryman, and that there was no saying what haftn 
such a dangerous foe. woidd not do to him and his followers. At last a 
bond for 20,000 rupees was drawn up and signed, and the Marathas re-, 
turned to their doiiiini ons. On their way b ick they postetl garrisons at 
Ahmodnagar, M,)dasa and other places. The Sardars subsequently raised 
some of these pt)sts, but in some places they held out to the last, and it was 
in these latter ])]aces that the Poshwa obtained a moiety in later times, 

Champawat Suraj I Mai, after the departure of the MArathas, 
became excau'dingly ])ruud and overbearing aii<l began to assert 
boastfully that l)ut for his valour the throne of Liar would not 
have been’ preserved in its entirety. He now took up his resi- 
dence at Ijiiar and became the first- lieutenant to Mah;?raja Shiv 
^inh. He ordered the roiids of Idar to be kepi i^lcan and was \ery 

56 . ’ 
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hard with those who comimtted .the slightest imisaiice. “ A If'obat-heciikf 
of the Darbars on one of ttiese occasions having offended him by com* 
Jnitting a nuisance on the public road, Suraj Mai sei 2 ;ed.him, and tying a 
rope round liis ancle, ducked him in a pond, lowering him and pulling 
him out until he died. At this time Maharaja Shiv Sinh was old and in- 
firm, while a close friendship subisted between the heir-apparent Bhawani 
Sinh and Suraj Mai. On one occasion, Suraj Mai held a banquet at Chari- 
danii to v/hich he invited the Prince ; they were seated together in the Dar- 
bar, when one of the Prince’s attendants, a Bhojuk Brahman, happened to 
spit on the floor. Suraj Mai was in a fury, and ordered the Bhojuk to lick up 
the spittle with his tongue. The Bhojuk said ‘ I have done wrong, but now 
I will wipe it up with my clothes.’ Suraj Mai notwithstanding insisted 
upon being obeyed. Then the Maharaj- Kumar said, ‘ He has done wrong, 
therefore, if you please, I will wipe it ii]> witli my own ahaid'. Still Suraj Mai 
insisted, / He shall lick it up with that very tongue. Then the prince was 
angry, and getting up he went away. Returning to Idar, he related the 
whole story to the Maharaja and said ‘ There is such pride in this Sardar 
that he defies all authority.’ The ^laliaraja heard but made no answer. 
The prince however keqit his anger in his heart. The affair ap[)eared to 
have been forgotten and the Kimwar sent to invito Suraj Mai to a 
feast. He took him up to Idirgarh to inspect the fort ami brmight him 
at length to the ‘palace of the mourning queen, ’ ( Riidi Rani ne malie} 
where he slew him with his sword.* 

Maharaja vShiv Sinh died in 1791, leaving behind him Bhawani 
Sinh, Sagram Sinh, Jalam Sinh, Hamir Sinh and Indra Sinh. Bhawani 
Sinh sucetjeded to the throne which he enjoyed only for twelve days and 
expired at the age of 36 years. 

Bhawani Sinh was after his death succeeded by his son Gamjbhir 
Sinh, who was then 13 years old. The late Maharaja had, as we said 
before, four brothers, Sagram Sinh, Jalam Sinh, Hamir Sinh and Indra 
Sinb. .During the non-age of Gambhir Sinh, his uncle Jalam Sinh sat on 
the cushion with the young Raja in his lap. This practice continued for 
several days, when the Sardars again assembled tog'itlier and requested 
Jalam Sinh that as one scabbard could not hold two swords, he had better 

— ^ ^ 

^ * This as well as several other ircldents relating to Idar have been taken from Forbes 

Biemala. 
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not sit on the throne with the young Maharaja, but beside it.. /He 
and his brothers Sagram Sinh and Hamir Sinh taking umbrage at the 
impudence of the Sardars, retired from Idar, took possession of 

Ahme.lnagar, MoJasa and Bayad Parijanafi respectively, and 'established 
an independent chiefdom at each of these places. The fourth brother, 
Indra Sinli, who was blind remained at Idar and obtained the Putta 
( estate ) of Suvar. • * 

When Maharaja (lambhir Sinh attained the age of discretion, he 

in 179G sent a woi'd to his uncles that two districts were more than suf- 
ficient for the maintenance of the three brothers, and desired them to 

rolinfpiish. their rights over one of the districts. The brothers how- 

ever, not c.omplying with his demand', Gambhir Sinh marched with his 
arimy against Sagram Sinh of Ahmednagar. He halted on his way near 
Ilinghij, where Jalaui Sinh of Modasa came up with his force, and coalesced 
with the ariny of S igram Sinir of Ahmednagar. The combined forces 
made a sudden attack upon the Maharaja’s camp, and a fierce Scuffle 
erisuod in which many men on both .sides lost their lives. The Maharaja, 
fearing the cvonsirpiences of an evil omen, retired with his army to Idar: 

• 

Tn 17[)d. Jalam Sinji of Modasa began to make encroachments upon 
the villages of Amaliara, Mai pur, Mohanpur and Sardoi, but the inhabi- 
tants of these places offering him a strong rej^istance, he was forced to 
abandon his aggressions upon these territories. Samsher Khan, theDiwan 
of Palanpur, was in 1794 deposed by his subjects on account* of hi’s mis- 
government hnd driven out of the capital. He went over to Idar in 
1808, where the ^laliaraja conferred on liim the village of Champalpur. 
PeerKhan, on 1)elialf of the now Diwan Firoze Khan, wrote to the Maliaraja 
e(pio>iiiig him not to entertain the fugitive Samsher Khan, Gambhir 
rSinh, paving no attention to his neighbours letter, an army was despatched 
from Palanpur which succi'cded in effecting an entry into Ghadwada and 
t aking po.sscssion of the .‘surrounding district.The ]\Iaharaja’s troops marched 

against these intruders and instantly expelled them out of the Idar tefritory. 

• 

In tJie reign (ff the lat(‘ Maharaja Hliiv Sinli, an agreement had been 
entered into with the Marathas. by which they were to receive the whole 
revenues of the Parga nas of Praiitij and Vijapur,and a moiety of the other 
Pcirganas of* Modasa, Bayad and Harsol togotlnu’ with Rs. 20,000 in hard 
cash. In 1812, this agreement was aniuilled, and a new one made, by 
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which ’it was settled tlmt Jclar should pay to tI]o Mai'atlias the sum of Rs', 
2400, while a se})arate sum of Rs. 8,982 was fixed u]K)n Almu'dnagai’. 

'Sagrani Sinh of Ahmednagar dying in 1798, was siieetH'ded by his 
son, Karan Sinh. In 180(J Jalam Sinh of Modasa died without issue, and 
Maharaja Gambhir Sinh taking advantage of this opj)ortunitv seized upon 
Modasa. The widow of Jalam Sinh, howev»‘r, ado[){:{'d Praia]) Sinh, tlie 
second son of Sagram Sinh of Ahmednagar, and s(‘ate<l luin on tin.' 

Pratap Sinh died in 1821, when Modasa \va^' ainu'xed to AhuKahiagar, 

Hamir Sinh of Rayad also died childh'ss, and Idar and Aliniednagar 
each claimed posses.sion of that district. Tin; claims of.thesr rival chiefs 
were fully investigated, and the. Politicid Agent at last (hsudtMi in 1827 
that the Maharaja of Idar shoidd renounci* his claims to Modasa and llayad 
and that both of them should b(! ceded to Al\mc:]uagar. 

Gambhir Sinh died in 1888, and was siiccrCMlMd by diiwa?) Slilh. 
Great disorder prevailed, during his minority, in ihe aduiini-t ration of 
affairs, and the British Government, to remedy the ovi!, {)!ac;'d Idar midor 
their management in the year 1887. The young Maharaiia Jiivavu Sinh 
>vas gi’iien liberal education in English aiid Gii jam! i. Wht'U hr ai laiiiod 
the age of majority the sole a;lininistrati<ai was cml rusi ('(f to him in 1859. 

Karan Sinh, the Raja of Ahm<‘dnn.gar, did in 1885 Icavi’ig l)rhind 
him two sons, Prithu Sinh arid d'akliat Sinh. T)i“ elder Pril hu Sinh 
aseended the ^(tdi but he ruled for four years and died in 1889. He liad 
H son who flying in 1841, the /yfC'// of Ahmodnagaj was next o:'eupi('d 
by Takhat Sinh. 

In 1848, Maharaja Man Sinh of dodjipur (li(ul wirhmit oftspi ing. and 
the throne of Jo:lhpa.r fell to the lot of Takhat Sinli, who soon afr.ci’ re- 
paired to the metroj)oli.s of Marwad. In eoliserjiients' of Takhat Sinh s 
departure to Jodhpur, his patrimony of A himslnagai’ logvther with 
•Modasa* and Bayad was nmiiifed with Idar. Jaswaiit Siidi, the lat(‘ 
Maharaja of Jodhpur, was the son nf Takhat Siid^and was born at Ahnusi- 
jiagar. 

Maharaja Juwan Sinii was a umii of .solid j)arts and was the 
attiong the native chiefs of Gnjaiat amb Katliiawad to receive Engli^^h 

• Some of these villagee were held iu ooinmoii by the Ihitinh and tlie Ida: authoiititi* 
In that distribution fell to t‘:u aliare of tlu? lOiglisli Uovcruaieut. 
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education. In r'eco^niitiun of his learning atid manly .virtues, he was 
nominated an additional member of Jiis Excellency the Governor’s 
Council for making laws and n^gulations. In 1868, he was further 
ennobled with the title of K.C.S.L The Commissioner N. .D., as represent- 
ative of Her Majesty Queen Victoibi, invested *the Maharaja with 
this distinguished order in a grand D.irbar held at Idar, and presented. 
him with the medal and in the presence of manv English and native 

officials and guests. 

This /iistinguishefl and mueli i'sieciiaMi ruler was however cut off in 
the very prime of his life at the age of 88 years in 1 868. He was suc- 
ceeded by the heir-app.uont Kesh.ari Sinli, born of the Jhala Rani of 
Dhrangadra, ^yho is Jiow rcicuing over fdar. 

When Jnwan Sinh died, jn-ince Kesluiri Sinli was only seven years old,, 
and the British Government taking Idar unde]' their own management 
sent* the young Chief to the Rajknmai* (^.>ll(‘ge at Rajkot. He there- 
received, besides a fair knowledge of English and Gujarati, practical lessons, 
ill Polities and other kindred subjects. In 1882, on the Maharaja attaining 
the age of majority, the Political Agent of Mahi Kantha,.in a public Darbar' 
held at Idar, dwolti u])on the ma*ny virtues and merits of the .youthful 
prince, and entrusted him with I h»* solo m.magemont ot his State. He 
was created a K. C. 1. E. iu 1884. 

Maharaja Sir Ki'sliari Sinh K. (\ 1. E., as a lirst class Chief, iiii 
Mahi Kantha, enj(U’.s full civil .iiid crjiiiinal powei's Vithiu his (hpninioa? 
and is eiitithMl to a‘s:i!iitc ol’ lo guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

A jit Sinh ( Maharaja of Jodhpnr) 



Ablmya Sinh. VaUbat Sinli, (1) Anand Sinh. Kaya Sinh. Kishor Sinh. 
(2) Shiv Sinh. 



BHawani Sinh. Sagram Sinh. Jaiam Sinh. Ilamir Sinh. India Sinh. 


Karan Sinh. Pratai) Sinh. 


Prithu Sinh. Tahhat Sinh. (became Maharaja of J :>dhpnr,> 

I 

ir Sinh. Jaswant Sinh. 

Sardar Sinh. (The prcBent Maharaja of Jodhpur.) 

I 

Umed Sinh. (6) Juwan Sinh. 

0 

Kcsbnri Sinh. 

( The present Maharaja. ) 

Resideuce.-r-ldar, Main Kantha AgoiP'v ; Bombay Presidency. 
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JAI8ALMER. 

Area. — 16,447 sq. miles. Population. — 115,701. 

•• 

Revenue. — IpH.OOO rupees. 

Jaisalmer is bounded on the north by Bahawalpur ; on the east by 
Bikaner and Jodhpur ; on the south by Jodhpur and Sindh ; and on the 
we.st by Khairpur and Sindh. 

The rulers of Jaisalmer are Rajputs of the Bhatti tribe, a branch 
derived from the celebrated Fadu stock. In the family of Shri Adya 
Natayan,. ten degrees removed from him, there flourished one Yadu, 
whose decendants attained the cognomen of. Yadavas. Shri Krishna the 
incarnation of God Vishnu, was forty fourth in descent from Yadu and 
ruled at the famous city . of Dwarka. His exploits were so great that his 
contemporaries worshipped him as a demi-god, and in all parts of the 
country he is to this day revered as a deity. The son of Shri Krishna, 
by his wife Jambuvanti, married Rama, the daughter of Kaubhand, who; 
was the prime minister of Banasur, the warrior King of Misar (Egypt). 
The marriage ^was blessed with a male offsi^ring who was named Ushnika. 
At the time of the general destruction of the Yadavus, known in the 
Piimns by the name of Yadavmthali, Ushnika was at his matenial home 
at Shonitpur, the capital of Egypt, and had thus escaped the catastrophe. 
After the death of Banasur, Kaubhand became the lord of Egypt, while he 
was in his turn succeeded by Ushnika. Devendra flourished in that 
family seventy-nine degrees removed from Ushnika. He had four sons, 
of whom the eldest, Aspat (Ugrasen), embraced Islamism. The second, 
Gajapat had a son, Chuda Chandm, who became the stock of the Chuda- 
sama tribe, reigning in Saurashtra. The third Bhupat obtained possess- 
ion of certain territories between Marwad and Sindh, and became the 
founder of the Bhatti tribe. The last Narpat succeeded in killing 
Pheroz Shah, the emperor of Gizni, and usurping his territories assumed 
the title of Jam. The Jadeja Rajputs of Kutch and Halaj* in Kathiawad 
claim their descent from him. 

As mentioned above Bhupat Sinh was the founder of the Bhatti tribe. 
His descendants migrated and .settled in some of the districts lying 
between the provinces of Marwad and Sindh. Bhupat originally resided at 
Gizni, but on^being expelled from that place by the chief of Khoitisan he 
*nd his clansmen migrated to the Punjab, where they dwelt in large numbers 
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the town of Salbhana (probably the pivsent Lahore), but were turned ‘but 
from that place too, by the powerful king of Kliorasan. Proceeding to- 
wards the great Han they formofl connubial relations with the Rajput 
chief of Umerkot in Sindh, as also with the Sonigara Rajput chief of 
Jhalore. . They ei\na-ed the fortress of Taiiot in the midst of the desert 
and made it their principal seat of government. The neighbouring 
Tree-booters instantly besi<'g(xl this new fort, and effecting a breach in 
the Walls they entered it, demolished the citadel, and ruthlessly 
massacred all the Bhattis that had taken refuge within its walls. Rawal 
Devraj and his clansmen escaped that general massacre aiul flying to 
other safer regions, they raised another stronghold which they named, 
after their chief ‘ Dev Rawal.' Devraj was a bravo and daring prince. 
He besieged and con(|Ucred Lodarva, the ])riiicipa.l town of the Lodra 
Rajputs, and shifted there for a time with his associates. 

After the death of Devraj, the gad I was occupied by Mudhji, Wachuji, 
Dusaji, Bijaya Raj, Buj Deo and Jaisal respectively. The last of these was 
sixth in descent from Devraj. Perceiving that th<‘ foi t of Dev Rawal was 
not well situated from a military point of view, ho in 11,56 raised anotlier 
stronghold at a distance of ten miles from tln^ *>} I one and named it 
after him Jaisalmer. It still continues 'to be the capital city of his 
descendants. 

Rawal Jaisal dying in 1168, was succeeded by his son Salvahan. He 
was also a. daring w^arrior, but actuated by ambition, his son Bijal usurped 
the gadi during his absence from hvunc. Salvhcvn fell while fighting 
against the Beloochis, and his son Bijal too expired in 1200. Bijal was 
succeeded by his uncle Kalyan Sinh. He invaded the Beloochis, com- 
pletely routed them and thus adequately avenged the death of his heroic 
brother. Kalyan Sinh dying in 1219 was succeeded by Chachik Deo. He 
was like his ancestors a brave prince, and with a firm hand put down the 
risings of the surrounding wild tribes. 

After Chachik Deo s death in 1251^ his graiid-son Karan ascended 
the fhrone. Conspicuous in bravery the Rawal died in 1279. The gadi 
was next occupied by Lakhudh Sen. Though kind-hearted he was 
aaperstitious to a fault. He attributed the nocturnal cries of jackals in 
;lhe adjoining woods to the severity of cold, and ordering quilts to be made 
for their use he caused these to bo placed at the mouths o,f their holes; 
and yet their cries did not cease. He then got decoht dwellings built lor 
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them. Indulging in such foolish freaks he ruled for four years and dying 
in 1283 was succeeded by Pompal. During his reign the relations be- 
tween him and his Bhayads and Sardars wore strained to such an extent 
that the latter rising against him en masss deposed him and placed Jetsi, 
the brother of the late Rawal Karan, on the throne. 

Jetsi reigned for 18 years, fie had the audacity to plunder the 
grand-son of . the great Emperor, Alla -ud-Din, whereupon the Imperial 
troops belong lire f] the citadel of Jaisalmer in 1295. The siege lasted 
for 8 years. In a tight with the Mnssalmans, the Rawal fell and the 
command and throne next devolved upon his son Miilraj. At the time 
(»t' his accession tlui royal grena.di('rs liad opened a fearful cannonading 
against the citadel, but the defending garrison were more t han a match for 
them, and by firing in return eijiially effective salvos the Mussal- 
•mans were beaten' back. The besi(*.gers insti'ad of losing heart grew more 
desperate than over, and the Raj[)uts though they made' .several destruct- 
ive sallies upon the op[)osing troo])s, could not succeed in raising the 
•siege. At last the hesiegiul, finding their provisions and ammunition 
Well-nigh exhausted, boldly dc‘termined to put on the saffron robe in 
accordance with tlieir traditional mode of warfare. They first of all 
raised funeral pyres within the walls of the castle and consigned 
to flames their d(‘-ar(‘st wives and daughters to save them from pollution 
that might be caused by the iirofane touch of thi' iiihdi ls. Those who 
did not resort to tliis mode of destruction, inowial down their darlings 
with their own sw'orils. It is said that no less than 24,000 devoted 
Rajputanis wm’c thus sacrificed to pre.serve unsullied the fame of Kshatriya 
sanctity and cliastity. 

The male member'^, resolutely prepared for the same fate, and actuated 
by a strange superstition of meeting in paradise tlieir beloved consorts and 
daughters who had recently jicrished in the flames, performed the customary 
ablution in honor of the dead, put on saffron robes, tlirew open the gates 
of the city and with blood shot eyes pounced upon their foes, with , drawn 
sabres in their hands. The contest grew furious. Sounds of horn pipes, kettle 
drums and bugles were heard on all sides. Cries of ‘ strike,’ ‘kill’ filled the 
air, and with every cry the head of a Mussalman was seen rolling on the 
ground. The carnage was immense. The number of the Mussahnans 
in slain and wounded was very great, while the Rajputs were cut down 
Jihnost to a man. Pools of blood flowed knee-deep, and the battle field 
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presented a ghastly spectacle of indiscriminate destruction of humanity; 
llawal Muhvij fell down pierced by an arrow, but instantly gaining ground 
he severed the heads of many a Mahoniedan before his tottering frame 
lay prostrate on the field. It is said that though his head was cut off, 
his head-h'ss trunk, swoi-d-in-hand, faught valiantly before the gate 
of Jaisalmer. 

The two nephews of i\Iulraj, Uarsi and Kehar, and the Rajput SardarvS 
under the coininand of Prince Devraj (who was killed), were the only 
persons spared to recount the iahv of w<;e and grief to posterity. The 
Royal troop.s held the ruins of Jaisalmer in their possc'ssion for two years, 
but at last abandoning it they retinMl t(> Delhi. On the Mahomedans 
evacuating Jaisalmer, the old dila])idate(l ruins were oeeuj)ied by the 
Rathods of iMehwo. Shoi tly after Dudo, the son of Jesar, in the line of 
the late Rawal i\fulraj, wlio had (‘ven in exile assumed the title 
of the ‘ Lord of the l^hattis,’ iiiarched upon Jaisalmer ami expelling the 
Rathods obtained posse.ssion of the old capital and began t(; rnle there in 
peace. 

Rawal Dudo was an entorju-isiiig prince, who drove into Jaisalmer 
some of the Empej-or’s horses. This act of imlignity aroused the anger 
of Alla-ud-Din who again ordenal his troops to march u])on Jaisalmer. 
The scene of sacrificing the Rajput females, and the males putting on the 
saffron robe was repeated with the same fatal result ( 130() ). 

As mentioned above, the two nephew s of Mulraj had escaped general 
destruediion during the first campaign. Tluy were, how ever, made captives 
and taken to the presonee of the Em])(‘ror. At Didhi, tlu'V were retaiiun] 
as courtiers and in that sph(;re, they secured (he eonlideiice of thf3 Emperor, 
who allowed (larsi, tin* older of the two, to return (.(> Jaisalmer and there 
setup a now priiici])alily on the wreidvs of (In' old oiu', l)y gathering to- 
getherhis disjx'rsed elaiismen. ( larsl called to his assistance his friend and 
relation ^Jagmal, the chief of ilehwo, and through his good offices succeeded 
in rc-consolidating his rnined patiimony at Jaisalmer. His resources enabled 
hini 5 .to maintain a force barely sufficient to k(a'p down local disturbances, 
wljichwxTC numeions in tho.so troublous times. 1’hc relations of Dudo could 
not Ibrook creaLure of the. Emjjeror set ny) on the throne of 

Jaisalmer, and they invaded the capital and slew' Darsi. 
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After the death of Garai, his brother Kehar ascended the throne. 
At the time of his accession an arrangement was made witli the widow of 
Garsi by which it was agreed to (continue the line /)f succession in the 
family of Hainir, grand-soii of Rawal Muiraj. Accordingly, after the death 
of Kehar the Jaisaliner gadl was sncccssively occupied by Kai Mai, Chachik 
Deo II., Bersi, Jait, Nuukaran, Jihini and Manohar Das, 

Manohar Das was the brother of his predecessor Bhiui, who smoothen- 
ed his way to the gadl by slaying his nephew. Manohar Das dying with- 
out is.sue was succeeded by Sabal Sinh, a (hvsceridant of Nuukaran, 
During his reign the territories of Jaisahner extended to the banks of the 
Sutlaj in the north, to the borders of the Indus In the west, to the out- 
skirts of Mar wad in the south and in the east to the boundaries of 
Bikaner and Marwad. Tlie e.state of Pokurn, now forming part of Marwad, 
was then under the sway of Jaisahner. It was gTantK‘d by the ruling 
Chief to a, vassal of tlui Baja of Marw<ad in consideration of the valuable 
services rendered by him to the State of Jaisahner. 

Sabal Sinh was succced(?d by his sou Amar Sinh, a wise and a 
valiant jwitice. • In his time Anup Sinh (^f Bikaner led an invasion 
against Jaisahner. Amar Sinh offered him a strong resistance and in a 
fierce battle defeated and routed the enemy. The predatory bands, in- 
festing and devastating the country round, were also dispersec.! and destroy- 
ed by this brave Prince. During the out-lawry of Ajit Sinh, the Imperial 
trooj)s wiu'c ordered to march against Marwad and reduce to submission 
the regions of the recusant C'hicf. While the Royal Suba, Khawaja Sal, 
was securely stationed at Mandor, Amar Sinh fell upon his camp, arid 
routed the whole army, killing nearly 1,000 Mus.salman soldiers near Bagri. 
This engagement cost the brave Amar the lives of two of his most daring 
associates, Ram Sinh nnd Snmat Sinh. 

Jaswant Sinh was installed on the [latenial gadl after the death of 
Amar Sinh in 1702. H(' was neither wise noi- vaUant, and was unable to 

preserve his dominions from the ravages of his enemies. The Ratliods 
conquered the districts of Pungal, Ikirmair and Filodi together with 
several other towns. In the uoj’tJi, a considerable portion of his territories 
fell into the hands of an Afghan a<lvc]\tuivr, Daud Kliaii, a S.irdar 
the court of Shikarpui’ in Sindh. 
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After his demise, a contest, for succession arose between his brothers^ 
^nd his son Akhc Sinh. After several engagements on both sides, the 
rivals were reconciled, and by virtue of a treaty concluded in 1722, Akhe 
Sinh was confirmed on the throne of Jaisalmer. The new Chief was not a 
whit bf'tter than his father. He also on account of his weakness lost a 
great p.)rti()n of Ins dojuinions. Bahwal Khan, the founder of the princi- 
pality of Euhwalpur, subjugated the districts of Devrawal and Khadal then 
owning allegiance to Jaisalmer. Devrawal, as mentioned above, was the 
ancient capita] of this chief-dora. 

Akhe Sinh dying in 1762, was succeeded by Mulraj. The reins of 
government were in his time held by one of his favourites, Sarup Sinh, 
He by his evil advice created a feeling of distrust .between the reigning 
Cvhief and his own son Raya Sinh and other courtiers. The whole admini- 
stration was rottep to the core, and the State was brought to the verge of 
destruction, from which it was saved by Raya Sinh, wlio in the pre.s('nre of 
his father severed the head of his favourite. Mulraj instated Salam Sinh, 
the son of Sarup Sinh in the place of his chief adviser. This brought on tht" 
crisis. Complaints of maladministration increasing every day, the leading no- 
bles oft he realm determined upon deposing Mulraj and plawng his son Raya 
i^iiih on the throne. Actuated by filial devotion, the young priiici^ without 
acceedlng to the wishes of his vassals left for good his fatlnu ’s coui-t. Salam 
Sinh, strtuithened by the withdrawal of Raya Sinh, began to almse the 
siipreme auth(»rity vested in him by acts of uncommon cruelty and 
oppression. Ferocious as a tiger, and venomous as a snake, lu‘ made 
ihe people groan under his tyranny. He despatched hired assassins 
to kill Raya Sinh who was wandering in neighbouring territories, but liis 
life was saved by the timely intercession of one of his. nobles. Baffled 
in his de.sign, tin.; wicked Diwan did not sit silent. He succeeded 
in discovering the secret abode of Raya Sinh who was staying there 
with his wife and brother, and setting it on fire consumed its 
helpless occupants. The other members of the prince’s family were im- 
prisoned in -the foi’t of Ramgarh, where they were mercilessly massacred 
jrt cold blood. The weak and infatuated Mulraj beheld the total wreck of 
hte own family with th(^ ino.st dastardly indifterence. The scheming 
Salam Sinh next directed his blood-thirsjy eyes towards the other surviving 
and grand-sons of his bem faetor. Caj Sinh, one of the grand-sons' 
of Mulraj; was in good odour with the wily Diwan, but the rest of hi» 
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' ubildreH learning the evil design of Salain fled from Jaisalmer and 
escaped the pangs of cruel death in lonely prisons. The wicked 
favourite then made a clean breast of all the Sardars whom he 
thought adverse to his interests. Jaisalmer then presented a mournful 
sight, and all its trade came to a stand-still. In 1808, a negotiation was 
well-nigh formed between Jaisalmer and the British Government but all 
arrangements had throi to be put off owing to certain unforeseen circum- 
stances. 

In 1818, traisaliner acknowledged the supremacy of the British' 
Power, and a treaty was concluded on 12th December. By the terms of 
that treaty succession to tho throne of Jaisalmer was ensured to the heirs 
of Mulraj ; the English Government promised to assist the ruling Chief 
by .sending British contingent to his support against his enemy, and to 
snppr(iss any insurrection that might break out within his domains without 
his instigation or connivance. The Raja also agreed to govern peacably 
undel' the segis of the British (h’own. No tribute was to be exacted from 
Jaisalmer. 

Riwal Mulraj died in 1820, and was succeeded by his grand-son ' 
Gaj Sirih. He was not unaware of the many foul and wicked deeds of Salam 
8inh, and was constantly in dread of his formidable T)i wan. He was for ' 
a time a more t:)ol in the Itands of his minister, who now began to lay 
waste the south-vresterly portion of the territories of Bikaner. This act 
of aggression on the pirt of the R iwal of Jaisalmer roused the anger of 
the ruling Chief of Bikaner, and a cloud of war appeared on the horizon 
which was happily dispersed in a very short time. Salam Sinh levied addi- 
tional imposts on the lands of the feudal aristocracy, and frightened the 
Jagirdars into submission by constantly urging that he had the -approval 
of, the British Government in all his actions. Gaj Sinh could not long 
hrook such an impudence on the part of his minister, and once boldly asked 
him to settle all disputes with the feudatory chiefs ; but Salam Sinh was 
inexorable. Rawal Gaj Sinh then made up his mind to adopt extreme 
measures and determined to get rid of Salam by instigating some {Person 
to treacherously murder him. The wily Salam soon learnt his fate and 
•sending away his wife and children to his Inami village, he remained at 
Jaisalmer always on his guard against the impending' peril. He however 
died in the. vsame year, 1824, and the subjects of Jaisalmer were happily 
dolivored from the oppression of a despicable tyrant. He had before his 
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death obtained an agreement ft-om Rawal Gaj Sinh by which the post of 
the prime minister of Jaisalmer was made hereditary in his family; The 
Diwanship was conferred on the eldest son of Salam Sinh, but a younger 
son born of his favourite wife was also associated with his elder brother 
in the work of carrying on the government. The new Diwan, suspecting 
criminal intimacy between his stop-mother and a menial of his late father, 

assassinated the widow who had fouled the bed of her deceased lord. 

0 

Gaj Sinh ordered the culprit to be apprehenderl and loadt^l with heavy 
chains, but his partisans rose en 7nasse against the Chief for his 
deliverance. The Rawal had to seek support from the British Government' 
and a contingent was sent which instantly put down the rising. Gaj 
Sinh from that day became the unfettered monarch of all his domains and 
conducted the government with groat tact and prudence. 

In 1828, Ratan Sinh was reigning at Bikaner. During his reign 
certain tribes inhabiting those regions of Jaisalmer which lie on the* 
borders of Bikaner carried on plundering excursions in the very 
heart of the Bikaner d!)minion8. Ritan Sinh marched in person to* van- 
quish those lawlc.ss mobs and proceeded as far as the gates of Jaisalmer. 
Rawal Gaj Sinh at the head of his troops went out to give him a warm 
reception. The Maharaja of Marwad espoused the cause of Jaisalmer, 
while the army of Jaipur was arrayed on the side of Bikaner. The 
leading chiefs of Rajputana appeared determined to resort to the old 
method of settling their differences by sword, but the Paramount Power in- 
tervened and prevented the dostniction of innumerable lives and valuable 
property. Rina Jawan Sinh of Me wad was appointed arbitrator with full 
powers to’ settle all disputes between the contending chiefs. The states 
of Bikaner and Jaisalmer which were at variance for years past, wore 
from that date reconciled to each other. 

During the war with the Amii's of Sindh in 1838-9, Rawal Gaj 
Sinh supplied camels to the British Government for transporting their 
arnrjy to Sindh. After the conquest of Sindh in 1844 the forts of Sha- 
garh, Oarsia and Gatuda, which were once under the sway of the 
'CJhief of Jaisalmer, but were conqucrec^ from him by the Amirs, were re- 
covered from the Amir, Ali Murad, and restore'! to Gaj Sinh in recogni- 
tion of his loyalt}^ to the British Raj. 
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Rawal Gaj Sinh died in 1846 without issue. His widow adopted 
Ranjit Sinh, the son of Thakore Keshari Sinh, a member of the reigning 
family, and placed him on the throne. In 1862, aSanad was granted by 
the Supreme Government by which the Chiefs of Jaisaliner were em- 
powered, in the absence of a male offspring, to adopt a son and heir 
without the payment of any royalty to the Paramount Power. Ranjit- 
Sinh died in 1864 without leaving any male offspiing. He haxl, how- 
ever, one younger brother named Vairi Sal who expressed his unwilling- 
ness to wear the crown of Jaisaliner. He based his aversion on the 
ground that the territories of Jaisaliner consisted mainly of sandy deserts 
which yielded no revenues, and what small incoino was obtained from 
‘the fertile regions was all exhausted in preserving order throughout the 
extensive province, without leaving any surplus towards maintaining the 
regal splendour of the sovereigu.The British Government and the Dowager- 
queen attached no weight to the childish argument of Vairi Sal, and without 
determining on any othc'r successor, entrusted the reins of government to 
Keshari Sinh, the father of Vairi Sal. In course of time the scruples of Vairi 
Sal were got over and h(‘ was installed on the. gad i of Jaisaliner by the 
Agent to H. E. the Viceroy f)i- the Native States of R ijputaiia. He was 
then only 16 years old, and tie' management was retained in the hands of 
hi.s fiither, Keshari Sinh. • 

Maha Rawal Vairi Sal after reigning for 27 years died in the year 
1891, and was succoode I by the young prince Shali Vahan, the present 
Chief of Jaisaliner. He is still a minor and the government is carried on by 
a Council of Regency under the supervision o( a British offle('r. 

The Maha R iwal of Jaisaliner enjovs full civil and criminal powers 
and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Devruj, Mudhji, Wachuji, Dusaji, Bijaya Raj, Buj Deo, Jaisal, Salvahan, 
Bijal, Kalyan Sinh, Chachik Deo I., Karan, Lakhudh Sen, Jetsi, Mulraj, 
Garsi, Kehar, Kai xMal, Chaeluk Deo IT; Bersi, Jait, Nunkaran, Bhim, 
Maiioliar Das, Saba! Sinh, Am ir Sinh, Jaswant Sinh, AkheSinh, and 

Mulraj. 

Gaj Sinh. 

Ranjit Sinh. ( adopted. ) 

V^airi Sal ( „ ) 

. I 

Shaliwahan. 

( The present Maharaja. ) 

Residence. — ^Jaisalmer, Western States Agency ; Rajputana 
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JHALAWAD. 

(JHALRA PATAN. ) 

Area. — 2,694 sq. Population. — 343,310. 

Reveiiue.—l 5,00,000 rupees. . 

The State;, pf Jhalawad is bouiideid on the •north by the territories of 
Kotah; on the south and east by the Raigarh and the (Uvalior dominions;, 
while portions of it lie interspersed with the Kotah territories. 

While nai'rating the annals of Kotah we have mentioned that the 
mutual dissensions between the Maha Rao and the descendants of liana 
Jalam Sinh were brought to a satisfactory terniination in 1838 .by detach- 
ing the principality of Jhalawad from its Parent State, and assigning it 
to Madan Sinh*II, the grandson of '»lalam Sinh. It was from that date 
' that Jhalawad became independent of Kotah, and the descendants of 
Madan Sinh are still the.ndors of the newly fornuid territory. The brave 
and chivalrous Jalam Sinh has already been introduced to our readers 
while narrating the account of Kotah. Madan Sinh IT. and Madhu Sinh 
IT. were res])ectively the son and grand-son of that illustrious personage. 
Of these Madan Sinh was the founder of the Jhalawad State. An attempt 
to ‘give a short sketch of the family- history of this branch would not bo 
deemed out of. place here. 

Vehiyas was the reigning monarch of Kirantigarh n(*ar Nagar Parkar 
on the borders of Sindh and Kutch. He had inlierited those domains from 
his ancestors wha -were known by tlie name of Makwanas. During the 
last moments of his life the soul of Vehiyas struggled hard to be dis- 
embodied. Many were the vows taken by his sons and relations, and 
many were the Vratas ( hxst.s and ol)servances ) promised, but nothing 
could avail the dying Chief. At last his son, Kesar, asked him “ How is 
it, father !-that your soul leaves not your body with ease ? Disburden 
your heart to me; and I am not your son, if 1 do iK'jt faithfully carry out 
your last behest.” V^ehi}ns replied “ Hearken Oh son ! Samaiyu is the city 
•where my deadly enemy, Hamir Siimra, reigns. If a hundred and twenty- 
five horses are promised to be brought per force from his stables, and 
distributed among the hhats on the thirteenth day after my death, then 
would my soul depart in peace.” Plis brothers and nephews were all 
standing round his death-hed ; but none had the courage to give any 
i"esponse. At last though of tender age, Kesar came Ibi’ward, and placing 
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water in his father s hand, vowed dire revenge on . Hahiir. When thi;^ 
was done, the soul of Vehiyas departed in peace. On the approach of the 
thirteenth day, Kesar put aside the mourning vestments , donned his 
turban and summoned his relations to accompany him in his expedition 
against Samaiyu. ’None of them, however, responded to his call. Some 
even taunted him by saying that none would join hin;^, in his . boyish 
pranks, and meet death in the face. Kesar was not a man to be in the least 
dispirited. He relied on his own strength. His hands were so* long 
as to reach his knees ; he carried in his hand a lance that weighed a 
mawnd ' and a quarter ; he never .stirred out without his bow at ' his 
side^ and his horse w(is as swift as the eagle of Vishnu. He 
proceeded to Samatyn and returned to his country bringing with him 
a hundred and twenty-tive horses, which he distributed among the hhats 
on the thirteenth day.* Thus did KesaV redeem the solemn pledge made 
to his departing father. After this exploit, hd sent for the royal astrolo- 
gers and asked them about the duration of his own life. They consulted 
the lioroskope of the Chief, and declared that his life was short. Kesar 
thereupon thought that death in a corner of the house would bring dis- 
credit and disgrace, not upon himself alone bu|; his whole family, while 
death- on a field of battle would ensure him everlasting renown. He, 
therefore, again led an expedition against SarnaiyU, carried off seven 
hundred camels, that were pasturing, on the Meena, and distributed them 
among the hhats of Kirantigarh. But the temper of Hamir was not at all 
ruffled at such indignities, and no army was .sent to avenge them. When 
Kesar saw that Hamir looked down upon such wrongs with- an air of 
supreme indifference and contempt (in the spirit that discretion is the* 
better part of valour and a slap but brushes away the dust) he for the 
third time made an inroad upon Samaiyu. * The day on which he reached 
the city happened to be the Dasemh Holiday. The fair wivf s and the 
beauteous daughters of Hamir attended by hundreds of maids had re-* 
iJaired to a neighbouring garden to enjoy the festive occasion. Kesar 
forced his way thither and bore them off with a hundred and twenty-five 
other Sumari females. Then was Hamir arou.sed and forthwith did he < 
send his minister to Kirantigarh for reparation. He told Kesar that the 
females he had taken away were the wives and daughtei’s of Hamir, they 
should, therefore, be sent back with all the customary presepts in money 
and clothes as is done in the case of daughters when sent by their parents 
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to their husbands* home. At this Kesar with a contemptuous sneer replied 
that they had already become his property by right of conquest and that 
they could not be returned. Bearing, this Jiaughty reply, the minister 
returned to ^Samaiyu, Kesar thereafter summoned his relations in 
Kir^ntigarh and to each of them he gave one Sumari female, reserving 
four to himself. This led to a war between Harnir Suinara and Kesar 
Makwana. It lastedtfor over twelve years without any decisive result. 
At last one way or the other both factions agreed to put * a stop to all 
further hostilities. During this period Kesar and his kinsmen begot 
eighteen sons by their Sumari females. He again desired to renew the 
war and sent to Hainir a message to that effect. Upto this time it always 
happened that Harnir never showed either readine.ss or willingness when- 
ever he received a challenge to fight against Ke,sar, but this time tg the 
surprise of al], ho replied that he wa^J but too willing to accept his chal- 
lenge, but he feared that his army would perish for want of provisions as 
the soil of Kirantigarh yielded*nothing but salt. Kesar indignantly in- 
formed him that one thousand bighas would be sowed with wheat 
to .provide food for his army if fie would agree to take up arms 
against him. Harnir marched with a large army against Kirantigarh 
and the contest was renewed. Many Rajputs lost their lives and the 
country suffered in several ways. A decisive battle was at last fought, 
in. which Kesar who had thus courted certain destruction, was with all his 
sonfi slain. His brothers and nehpews, too, fell on the field. Harnir reduced 
Kirantigarh to ashes. The Sumari Rajputani.s, however, for whom all this 
blood was spilt mounted the funeral pyre of their lords and followed their 
^lien husbands to the next world. Like the Sabine maids of old, the 
Sumaris were faithful to their adopted husbands even in death-. 

Thus were Kirantigarh and the whole family of Kesar Makwana destroy- 
ed. Harpal; one .of his sons, alone escaped the general slaughter. He roamed 
aSout the courts of different princes, .seeking shelter, but none espoused 
his cause. As a last resort, he proceeded to Anhilwad Patan. Raja 
Karan, who was the son of his maternal aupt, was then reigning over 
Gujarat. His queen was annoyed by a terrible demon, familiarly known 
by the name of Babrobhoot, which Harpal exorcised by means ol 
iwagical charms and spells. This service Karan rewarded by a grant of ’ 
3,300 villager ; ( of these, 500 were afterwaixls returned ) with these he 
iiet himself up as an independent Chief at Patdi^ Harpal had married th^ 
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goddess Shakti and by her he had three sons, Sodho, Mango and Sekhro, 
f^d one dangther, Umadevi. Once upon a time, as the bards relate, the 
four children were playing in the • court-yard of the palace when a mad 
elephant began to run amuck all about the place. The ugly beast was 
on the point of seizing these tiny children with its hiige^ proboscis, wjien 
the goddess Shakti, seated at a window, extended her hand and took 
them up. The descendants of the three princes came to be thenceforth 
known as Jhalas ( caught ) instead of Makwanas. 

Harpal died in 1180, and was succeeded by Sodhaji. For sixteen 
generations, Patdi continued to be the principal seat of their government. 
Shatru Sal, the sixteenth ruler in the family, removcal his' court from Patdi 
to Mandal. His son, Jet Sinh, set uj) his court at Kuva. Four successive 
rulers' occupied the gddi at Kuva, the last of whom was Vagoji, who was 
slain while fighting with the Mahomedans. His son, Rajodhfi,rji, removed 
his capital to Halvad in 1488. 

On the Halvad gadi, after Raj o( II uuji, .successively sat Ravoji, Man 
Sinh, Raya Sinh and Chandra Sinh. Prithuraj, the eldest son of Chandra 
Sinh, had left Halvad during his father’s life-time. He had two sons, Sul- 
tanji and Rajoji. Upon the death of Chandra Sinh in 1628 Sultanji was 
entitled to tho succession, .but he was superseded by his uncle, Ashkaran. 

Thus deprived of the throne, Sultanji obtained possession of Vankaner 
( in Kathiawad ) and became the founder of that principidity. Rajoji 
seized upon Wadhwan and founded an independent chiefdom there. 

• • 

Bhav Sinh, the third son of Rajoji, the founder of Wadhwan, left his 
father’s court in search of better fortune. He at first proceeded to his 
maternal home at Idar and then to Savar in Malwa, where he married 
the daughter of the reigning Thakore. His son, Madhu Sinh, turned out 
a gallant soldier of foi’tune. His aunt, the Rani, feared th,at he would 
one day dethrone her own .son and make his way to the gadi. SHe 
remonstrateil with hei* husband to turn him out, but he remained firm. 
WhenAMadhu Sinh learnt this, he quitted SaVar and repaired first to, 
Bundi and then to Kotah. ’ . 

At Bundi, Madhu Sinh attained great celebrity and rose to the posi- 
tipu of the commander-in-chief of the forces. In 1682, he received in jagir 
the village of Nanta. He took under his care and protection the minor 
prli^ce, Bhav Sinh, the grandson and , successor to Rao Raja Chhatra Sal 
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th6 field ^ of Btttwarro, the Hadas fought with singulai* gillattti^* 
against the assailant^ In the beginning the Hadas dispersed the^ 
invaders in a few successive charges. Jalam Sinh personally alighted' from^ 
his charger, and fought on foot with Conspicuous bravery, but at last he 
perceived that the odds were fearfully against him, and that his army was 
too small to cope with the enemy any longer. The hordes of greedy Marathas 
under Malhar Rao Holkar were lying encainped in the vicinity after their 
disastrous retreat from the fatal field of Panipat. Both sides implored his 
help, but so crest fallen was he that he refused to join either of them. 
Jalam Sinh, when he saw that no aid was to be ej^pected from that quarter, ^ 
at once galloped to him and held out to him the irresistible temptation of 
a rich booty from the Jaipur camp^ A false alarm of surprise on their camp 
threw the Jaipuris off their guard and a general flight of the soldiers 
followed. 

Shortly after tfie battle of Butwarro Rao Chhatra Sal of Kotah died 
in 1763. He was succeeded by his brothei', Guman Sinh. The new Rao 
and Jalam Sinh did not pull on well together, and Jalam was removed from 
his office. He then repaired to the court of Rana Arsi of Mewad. The victory ‘ 
hf Butwarro had spread the faipe of Jalam Sinh far and wide throughout 
Rajasthan, and it secured for him a hearty reception* at the Ranas court. 
The Rana was, at this time, held in thraldom by the powerful chieftain of 
Dailwara. He desired Jalam Sinh, to free him from the shackles of that 
athbitious Sardar. In open day light Jalam killed the chieftain and released 
the Rana from his tutelage. This enhanced his reputation at the court of 
Mewad. The titte of ‘ Raj Rana ’ and the estate of Cheeturkheda w^re 
conferred on him which raised him to the position of a Sardar of the second 
rank at the court of Udaipur, His enemies now invaded Mewad^with the 
aid of the Maratha hordes, but they were dispersed by him. The assailants 
being sufficiently re-inforced soon rallied together, and made a desperate 
charge on the Mewadis. In this engagement several Mewad chieftains of 
note were slain,, while Jalam Sinh^ receiving a bad wound, was taken 
prisons?. 

Jalam Sinh fell into the hand,s of Trimbak Rao, the father of the 
<^iebrated Ambaji Inglia ; while in* prison he formed friendship with him, 
Jlad through his influence was released.^ Instead of returning to JJewad, 
went to Kotah in company with his friend, Pandit Lalaji • Ballal. Bao 
OuWn had neither forgiven nor forgotten his former faults as bp took 
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tliipx to but his majestic appearance and graceful address so completely 
w6n over the Rao, that Jalam was once mbre restored to his old position. 
At that time the Marathas had besieged the fort of Bakainee oh the 
southern frontier of Kotah. Four hundred Hadas under Madhu Sinh, the son 
of Jalam, oftered them a strong resistance, and drove them bitck with great 
loss. The Marathas then endeavoured to force open the gate with the trunk 
of a hug6 elephant, but Madhu Sinh with a dagger in his hand leapt from 
^orie of the battlements on the back of the animal, stabbed the driver, killed 
the elephant and wounded several of the enemy. This intrepidity on the 
part of their leader kindled enthusiasm among the Hadas, who threw open 
the gate and began to ply their swords freely. No less than- 1,300 Marathas 
•in their ‘turn fell victims to the Hadas’ wrath, who, howe^^r, perished to 
a nian. 

In 1775, Rao Gumari Sinh was taken dangerously ill. When he found 
that there was but little hope ofjrecovery he placed his son, Umed Sinh,* 
then a boy aged 10 years, in the lap of Jalam, and entrusted him to his care. 
On the death of the Rao, the prince was enthroned, though the *sole 
management remained in the hands of Jalam 'Sinh. In the beginning of his 
career he was riot placed at the head of all the departments in the ^tate, 
•but had only the power and control over the Militia. The Diwani or the 
civil affairs of the Stdte were carried . on by one, Rao Akherai. The- latter, 

. however, had expired a few days previous to the demists of Rao Guman 
Sinh, and by the time that Umed Sinh was fornVally installed on the gadi 
Jalam had become the ne plm idtm at the court of Kotah. He was in fact 
the uncrowned king of Kotah, the infant Rao being a mere puppet in his 
hands, formally wearing Ihe diadem. 

No sooner had* Jalam Sinh assumed the reins of government in his 
hands then was a strong party formed to thwart all his well conceived 
measures. It consisted of the Bankrot Chief, Maharaja Sarup Sinh and Jas- 
karan. The conspiracy was, however, hardly planned before it was put down. 
Jaskaran was the foster brother of the Rao and his guardian, and as such 
was a man of great influence and position at the court. He consf/ired to 
, take the life of his ward, the infant Rao, for which he was banished. Upon 
his expulsion from Kotah, he went to Jaipur and the Bankrot Chief and 
Sarup Sinh followed him. thither. .The rest of their partisans, being 
afraid of incurring Jalam Sinh’s displeasure, also left Kotah. They all took 
ih^lter'at the courts •of Jaipur, Marward. and other neighbouring States; 
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but on Jalam's issuing prodaniatioiis for .their apprehension, describing 
them as rebels and traitors, they were turned out from those States, Thus 
.Tsome of the fugitive.s died abroad, while others threw themselves on his 
mercy. Though he liberally pardoned them, yet were they all branded as 
rebels. He restored to them only a part of their estates which were se- 
questered. Thus was a formidable opposition nipped in the very bud. 

The next combination against Jalam Sinh was headed by Devi Sinh 
of Athoon, who held in appanage an estate yielding sixty thousand rupees 
a year He strongly fortified his castle and gained over to his side those 
who were hostile to Jalam. The Regent attacked the stronghold, (^pfeated 
the defenders %and confiscated their estates. Devi Sinh fled away and* 
died an exile. His son, however, prayed for mercy, which Jalam Sinh 
readily accorded. He was given permission to return to Kofah and was 
.granted the estate of Bamolia worth fifteen thousand ru])ees a year.The rest 
of the rebels wei*e forgiven, but they W(u*e divested of all their power. Next 
they attempted to poison the brave and faithful Jalam, l)ut there, too, they 
failed. At la.st in 1800 , Bahadur Sinh, the chief* of Moharsan, actively 
engaged himself in a plot, which was joined by almost all the malcontents, 
whose power was curtailed or annihilated by the Regent. Their plan was 
to assassinate Jalam Sinh on his way to the Darbar. It was divulged to him 
in time when he had actually set out for the palace. Nothing daunted, 
he continued to walk further on, attended by his friends’ private paiga (the 
select troop of horse) in addition to his own bodyguards. The coirspirators, 
who were lying in wait for him, were suddenly assailed by his guards. 
I’hey were completely routed. Many of them were slain, some were taken 
prisoners and the rest fled for their lives. The ring leader of these rebels, 
Bahadur Sinh, effecting his e.scape,; took refuge in the temple of the 
tutelary deity of the Hada.s. Jalam Sinh got him dragged out of the san- 
ctuary and had his head cut off. Thus not less than eighteen plots were 
laid against his life which were all baffled by his vigilance and fore-sight. 
The most conspicuous of all the attempts against his life was one got up 
by th^Rajputanis within the very precincts of the palace. He was once 
Bent for by the Queen-mother and when he went to the palace in response 
to the call and’ was waiting in the antechamber, a band of Amazonian 
:^Bajputahis; armed with daggers, rushed upon him. There was no hope ot 
iBSCape. They seemed determined to put him on his metal ‘and then take 
bif life. Jalam Sinh was first overwhelmed with a series of questions, taunts 
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rand rebukes, when the chief attendant of the Dowager-queen, a woman of 
masculine courage, rushed in between the bewildered Jalam and the foremost 
of his fair but fierce assailants. A tender passion for the handsome features 
of Jalam Sinh lurked within her breast. She hit upon a novel plan to 
effect his deliverance ;she pushed him out of# the palace amid a torrent 
of abuses. 

Umed Sinh, the Rao of Kotah, was no doubt kept under strict 
*surveillance by the Protector, yet he never failed to treat him with all the 
respect and consideration due to his dignified rank. Jalam Sinh, if he 
ever aspired to be the king of Kotah, could surely have effected his 
object without any very great difficulty. He was, however, upright, loyal 
and devoted to his master, and was not a man likely to be tempted by 
such an inducement. Rao limed Sinh died in 1820 and was succeeded 
by his son, Kishor Sinh. Jalam Sinh was for sixty years at the head of 
the administration at Kotah. The whole of this period was characterised 
by constant upheaval and unrest throughout the Rajasthan. All the native 
States w'cre overrun by the Marathas, Pindaras and other fi-ee-booters. 
To this Kotah formed an exception, for by the mere awe inspii’cd by Jalam s 
name these enemies to peace and order could find no entrance within its 
gates.. They on the contrary sought his shelter and often asked his 
advice. In 1817 the British Government guaranteed in perpetuity the 
administration of affairs to his decondants and successors. 

The life of this celebrated Nestor of Rajwarra was brought to its close 
in 1824 at the patriarchal age of 84. After his death Madhu Sinh, the 
son and Madan Sinh IL the grandson, administered the affairs of Kotah in 
succession. This Madan Sinh was the founder of the State of Jhalawad. 

After the death of Rao Umed Sinh in 1820 Jalam Sinh placed Kishor 
Sinh on the throne of Kotah, On his death in 1828 he was succeeded by 
Rao Ram Sinh. He did not pull on well with Madan Sinh. He couhl 
find no way to remove him from the Diwaiiship, which was pledged to 
him and his successors from generation to generation l)v the Bi'iti.sh 
Government. In 1834 matters took a serious turn and the relations be- 
tween the Rao and his premier were strained to their highest pitt;h. Com- 
plaints were^ carried to the British Government, who w(‘re compelled to 
interfere and bring the matter to a satisfactory terminal ion. Ultimately in 
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1888 with the consent of Rao Ram Sinh, the two suppletoehtafy articled 
which were agreed upon in 1817 were cancelled, and with them 
the permanent right of the' heirs of Jalam Sinh to the administration of 
Kotah was extinguished for ever. To compensate them for thi> loss, 
17 parganas yielding air annual income of twelve lakhs of rupees, 
were set apart for Madan Sinh and his heirs. These districts 
form an independent principality, which is known by the name of 
Jhalawad and which is still enjoyed by the descendants of Madan 
Sinh. In 1838 an amended treaty to the above effect was concluded 
between the Rao and his Minister. At that time a new stipulation with 
respect to the tributes of Kotah and Jhalawad was also introduced. A dimi- 
nution of 80 thousand rupees was made in the tribute to be paid to the 
British Government bj^ the State of Kotah and that sum was now levied 
from Jhalawad. Though Raj Rana Madan Sinh was the first sovereign of 
this newly detached principality, yet it njust be admitted, to the ever- 
lasting credit of Jalam, that the establishment of this new chiefdom was 
due mainly and principally to the tact, judgment and sagacity of 
that celebrated chieftain. Madan Sinh II. died in 1845. He was succeed- 
ed by his son, Frith vi Sinh. During his reign the most notable event was 
the breaking out of that great national upheaval known by the name of 
the Indian Mutiny in 1857. At that critical juncture, the British Govern- 
ment stood sorcly in need of the loyalty and devotion of the native princes. 
The Raj Rana Prithvi Sinh took the English ladies and children 
under his protection and escorted them safely to Delhi. In 1864 he 
received a sanad, from the British Government, permitting him, if nece.S' 
sary to adopt an heir to the throne without, the payment of any 
Nazzar to the Paramount Power. 

On the 29th of August 1875 Mahavaj Rana Prithvi Sinh breathed 
his last. As he died without issue, a distant relative, Vakhat Sinh, was duly 
adopted who under the family name of Jalam Sink was installed on the 
gadi. He is the ju'cseiit Raj Rana of Jhalawad. He was present at the 
Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi, on 1st January 1877. Owing to in- 
ternal mismanagcrnerit Raj Rana Jalam Sinh was deposed in February 
1896, and the State affairs have even since been conducted by an officer 
appointed by the British Governmen^t. The Chief has taken up his 
rasidence at Benares, where he is assigned an annual pension of 
100,000 rupees. 
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The Raj Rana of Jhalawad enjoys full civil and criminal powers 
over hi* *ubjecta and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns, 


Genealogical tree. 

Madan Sinh 11. 

I 

Prithvi Sinh. 

1 

Jalam Sinh ( adopted ; deposed. ) . 

( The Present Raj Rana. ) 

Residence:— J ha) ra Pafcan, Jhalawad Agency ; Raj pu tana. 
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KHAIRPUR 

Area. — G,109 sq. miles. Population. — 131,957. 

Revenue.— 7,29,000 rupees. 

The territory of Khairpur is bounded on the north and north-west by 
the Shikarpur Zillah, on the .south by Thar and Parka r ; on the east by the 
Native State of Jaisalmer and on the west by the Haidarabad Zillah of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

The rulers of Khairpur are Beluchi Mussalinans and are said to have 
descended from the Talpur stock. The left portion of the teiritory was 
conquered by Mir ‘Fatteh Ali Khan in 1783, from the last descendants of 
Kalhora, and was incorporated with 8indh. At that time (1783 ) the 
whole province of Sindh was under the sway of Mir Fatteh Ali Khan 
Talpur. His nephew Mir Sorab Khan Taljair assi.sled hy his two sons, Mir 
Rustam and Ali Murad, founded the chic'fdom of Khairpur. In the 
beginning Mir Sorab Khan was the lord of Kluuq)ur and the neighbouring 
districts onlj^ but subsequently he, by the prowess of his sw'ord, e.Ktended 
his dominions as far as Sabzalkot and Kashmor in the north, ‘the Desert 
of Jaisalmer in the east and Kachchh (langava in the west. In 

1811 Mir Sorab during his life-time, entrusted the reins of government 
to his son Mir Rustam. After a time a contest aro.se between Mir 
Rustam and Ali Murad and in that family-feud one of the partic.s sought 
the assistance of the English. 

When disturbance.s broke out in Kabul in 1813 the Mirs stopped 
the payment of tribute to the Supreme (loveriimeiit. The province 

of Sindh was then ruled over by Mussalm.in chiefs, .styled the Amirs. 

Khairpur was the seat of govei’innent of these Amirs in the north, 
while Haidarabad was their capital in the south. Tlic.se Amirs entered 
into a treaty with the British (lovermnent in 1839. The stipula- 

tions of that treaty w(*re that the Amirs should pay to the 
English an annual tribute of three Idkhs of rupees and in return the English 
should post a contingent of 5,000 Briti.sh troops at Thana, or any other 
suitable place in Sindh. The Amirs were bound to assist the English with 
a detachment of 3,000 troops in case of emergency. They also agreed to 
consult the wisho.s of the English Government before carrying on any 
communication with the Native States of India, The British Resident 
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was to be the arbitrator of any civil feuds that might arise among them- 
selves. Finally the cargoes laden in ships passing through the 
Indus were to be exempted from all imports save a small customs duty 
levied at their port of destination. 

The Amirs were found somewhat slack in the observance of these 
stipulations in all their details and the Governor-General expressed* his 
regret at some petty infringements. The Amirs with a view to free them- 
selves from the shackels of this treaty wrote letters to Maharaja Sher Sinli, 
the Sikh ruler of the Punjab, asking for his support. The English Govern- 
ment at once detected signs of discontent among tlie Amirs who were 
suspected of secretly malting preparations for war. In the month of August 
1842 the Governor-General dispatched that illustrious general Sir Charles 
Napier to Sindh to thwart their ill-conceived measures. In addition to 
his appointment as the generalissimo of British troops, ho was placed 
at the head of civil government also. He was in the commencement 
of his career very amiable and friendly in his intercourse with the Amirs,- 
but as time advanced he explained to them the advisability of avoiding 
all disputes with the English by the cession of Karanchi, Sakkar, 
Shikarpur, and other out-posts for stationing their troops. He eventually 
received from the India Government a draft of fresh stijnilations to be 
entered into with the Amirs who wore pressed to sign it. The terms of 
the new treaty embodied the surrender to the English of Salyalpur and 
other districts which were to be given over to the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur in recognition of the valuable support rendered by him to the 
English during the recent wars. The Amirs agreed no longer to harass 
merchants carrying on their trade in the Indus, for which they were ex- 
empted from the jmymcnt of annual tribute to the Paramount Power. 
Sir Charles threatened them that if they failed to affix their sign- 
atures to the new treaty he would lose no time in seizing on behalf of 
the English Government the whole province. He began to make necessary 
preparations for the approaching struggle. The Amirs, too, were not slow 
in raising their troops. The English army to strike terror into the hearts 
of the Amirs razed to the ground and plundered one of their forts called 
Imamgarh. Major Outram was soon after appointed Commissioner and 
despatched to Haidarabad to ascertain if the Amirs were willing to abide 
by the proposed stipulations. A single word from the gallant Major was 
quite sufficient to prevail upon them to sign the treaty, but the Beluchi 
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<;hiefs took a solemn pledge by their sacred Koran to completely an- 
nihilate the English Army. The very next day they made a sudden 
onslaught on the small detachment under Major Outram, but that brave 
officer withstood their attack for several hours when at last he took 
refuge in a British ship lying at anchor in the river. Two days 
after, the English Army under Sir Charles Napier came up to the scene of 
action. A fierce battle was fought near Miani between the English and 
the Amirs, in which the army of the latter was completely routed. The 
three Amirs of Khairpur, Rustam Khan, Nasir Khan and Vali Mahmud, 
with three more from Haidarabad, Nasir Khan, Shahadat Khan and 
Hussain Khan, surrendered themselves to the British General. The British 
Government first kept them in the fort of Sasavada and thence carried 
them to Calcutta. 

In subsequent battles too, the Amirs were invariably defeated and 
the whole province of Sindh fell into the hands of the English. The India 
Government allowed Amir Mir Ali Murad of Khairpur to retain possession 
of his small territory for his allegiance to the British Crown. The Amir 
submitted a document tq the Governor-General relating to certain districts 
which the relations of Ali Murad had promised to {)equeath to him, and 
the Government delivered over to him those dominions also.This document 
was afterwards j)roved to be a forger)^ and the English Government deprived 
the Mir of all the districts held under it. The Mir of Khairpur now holds 
only so much of the territory as was in his possession before the breaking out 
of the Amirs’ war. Mir Ali Murad Khan Talpur visited Bombay in Novem- 
ber 1875 to do homage to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, the Heir Apparent 
to the British Throne. He also repaired to Delhi to be present at the 
Imperial Assemblage held by H.E. Lord Lytton on the 1st day of January 
1877. Mir Ali Murad Khan died in 1895, and was succeeded by his son 
Faiz Mahmud Khan, who is the present Amir of Khairpur. 

The Amir of Khairpur enjoys full civil, and criminal powers over his 
subjects and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Sorab Khan. 


Kustam* Ajj Murad. 


Faiz Mahmud Khan. 

( The present Mir. ) 

Residence. — Khairpur, Sindh; Bombay Presidency. 
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PRATAPQARH. 

Area. — 1,215 sq. miles.^ Population. — 87,975. 

Revenue. — 262,400 rupees. 

The State of Pratapgarh is bounded on the north and north-west by 
Udaipur ; on the east by Mundusar, eJaora, and Katlam ; and on the south- 
east by Banswara. 

The rulers of Pratapgarh have descended from the celebrated stock of 
the Ranas of Mewad, and are Sisodiya Rajputs of the Solar race. This chief- 
doin was founded by Bikaji. After his death, the gadi of Partapgarh was 
successivly occupied by Tej Sinh, Sendhoji, Jaswant Sinh, Hari Sirih, Pra- 
tap Sinh, Prithi Sinh, and Gopal Sinh. They enjoyed high and influential 
offices at .the Imperial Court of Delhi. Salam Sinh, who succeeded Gopal 
Sinh was such a great favourite with Emperor Mahmud Shah, who reigned 
from 1719 to* 1748,' that he accorded him permission to strike coins in 
his own name. Accordingly a mint was opened in Pratapgarh, where coins 
began to be struck which were named after him Salamshahi. They 
are still current in Pratapgarh and the neighbouring places in Malwa. 
Each Salamshahi coin is worth twelve annas and 9 pies of the British 
coin, i. e. 5 Salamshahi coins are equivalent to 4 British rupees. 

While the heart of the moribund Mughal Empire was gradually sinking, 
Salam Sinh expired at Pratapgarh, and was succeeded by his son Sawant 
Sinh. During his reign the Marathas repeatedly invaded his territories. 
They laid waste a great portion of his realms, and oppressed the poor 
ryots, compelling the Raja to acknowledge the supremacy of Holkar, and 
pay him tribute as a mark of submission. The Maratha hosts visited the 
province every year to collect the tribute agreed upon, and plundered the 
neigh l:)oiiring villages as long as it remained unpaid. To free himself 
from the grip of these free-booters, he in 1804, solicited the protection of 
the British Crown. The yearly tribute which he paid to Holkar was now 
transferred to his new guardians. Lord Cornwallis, the then Governor- 
General of India, was strongly oppovsed to the policy of espousing the 
cause of one native prince against the other, and the stipulations recently 
entered into with the Chief of Pratapgarh were cancelled. The Marathas 
chastised the vacillating Raja, by constantly attacking his dominions, and 
rendering them desolate for fourteen long years. In 1818, a fresh agree- 
ment was made between the English and the Chief of Pratapgarh, by 
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which the latter swore fealty to the British Raj , then growing paramount 
in India, and an annual sum of 56,887 rupees was agreed to be paid to the 
Supreme Authority. Sawaut Sinh during his life entrusted the management 
of the state affairs to his son Dip Sinh. The Regent prince made his 
way clear by slaying all his opponents in thc» State. This policy of 
systematic oppression and cruelty commenced from 1823, and a dispute 
arose between the father and the son, which reached the ears of the British 
authorities. The Supreme Covernment, in 1826, advised Raja Sawaut 
Sinh to banisli his son beyond thi> limits of the Pratapgarh territory. 
Dlj) Sinh was acc(n'dingly turned out, and kept a prisoner in the fuft of 
Deolah. lie however made his escape and returning to Pratapgarh, re- 
sumed to tyrannise ovei’ the inoffensive ryot. The British Government 
got him arrested, and kept him as a state prisoner within the walls of the 
fort of Kornora, under the strict watch of English sentinels. There he died 
a captive (jii 21st May, 1826. While he was in prison the paternal 
affection of the aged father had succeeded in obliterating all the 
faults and frailties of the (a*ring son, and Sawant Sinh had applied to 
the Bi’itish Govern riumt foi' the release of Dip Sinh from connnement. 'fhis 
request had been a(;cc(l(‘(l to, and orders had already been issued for his 
liberation, bn‘t before they could be carried out death reino\e(l him from 
this mortal woihi 

Sawant Sinh had, by this tinu', grown old and infii'in, and wais not; 
able to })reserve order w'ithin his territories. The Bhils and other pi’cda- 
tory biiiids infested the wdiole province and plundered small villages. 
They wtu'c, however, [)ut down with the hel]) of the. English Contingent. 
Pratapgarh began to prosper under the ])rot(’ction of the all-powT-rfiil 
English arms. 

Sawant Siiih’s grand-son Dalpat Sinh wnis appointed heir to the 
throne of Dungarpur, where he was cscortf'd in the year 1825. Sawant 
^Sinh, however, dying in 1844, Dalpat Sinh returned fjoiii Dungarpui' 
and took possession of his hereditary throne at Pratapgarh. .This pilnce 
was adopted to sueci'ed to the rjadi of Dungarpur. The history of 
Dalpat Sinh has been narrated in the annals of Dungarpur. 

Dalpat Sinh dying iji 1864, Udaya Sinh mounted the throiu ; and 

^i-fter his death, in 1890, the throne has been ocen))ied by 1 ho present 

Chief, Maha Raw^at Raghunath Sinh. 

60 ' 
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The Maha Rawat of Pratapgarh has been granted the right of adoption 
and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 


Genealogical tree. 

Bikaji, Tej Sinh, Sendhoji, Jaswant Sinh, Hari Sinh, Pratap Sinh, 
Prithi Sinh, Gopal Sinh, Salam Sinh and. — 

Sawanb Sinh. 

Dip Sinh. 

I 

Dalpab Sinh. 

I 

Udaya Sinh. 

I 

Raghunath Sinh. 

( The Present Maha Rawat. ) 

Residence. — Pratapgarh, Mewad Agency; Rajputana. 
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SIROHI 

Area. — 3,020 sq. miles. Population. — 186,310. 

Revenue.— 2,25,000 rupees. 

Sirohi is bounded on the north-east by Iranpura, on the east by Mewad; 
on the south by Palanpur and Danta ; and on the west and north-west by 
Marwad. 

The rulers of Sirohi are Rajputs of the Chaiihan race. Chand, the bard 
laureate to Prithuraj. Chauhan, the last of the Rajput sovereigns of 
Delhi, has stated that when Mount Abu was the abode of the Rishis, and 
when they were molested by the demons in the performance of their reli- 
gious rites, Vasishtha Muni produced from Agni kund* (a sacrificial pond) 
four persons, representing the four chief^ribes of warlike Kshatriyas, the 
Padihar, the Solanki, the Parmar and the Chauhan. These principal tribes 
were afterwards subdivided into thirty six branches. The representative 
of the Chauhan race was called Anhal. His son, Aje Pal, founded Ajmere, 
and made it his seat of government. Abu and its neighbouring country 
remained under the sway of the descendants of the Parmar hero. The de- 
scendants of the Chauhan still occupy the territory of Sirohi, where their 
founder was first begotten by the sage on Mount Abu. That is the only 
record extant of the founder of the race. We learn from the pages of Ras- 
mala that on Mount Abu it.self the Parmars held supremacy for several 
generations. Their ca])ital was Chandravati, a city twelve miles from the 
foot of the mountain. The ruins of that once magnificent city are still to be 
found buried in a dense and desolate jn/ngle. The magnificent wells, ponds 
and the dilapidated remains of ancient temples and ruins of other build- 
ings, clearly indicate that in days gone by, there must have stood on that 
site an extensive city of very great beauty and excellence. The names of 
Shri DhumRaj, Dhundhak, Dhruva and Bhatta are handed down to us as 
the first principal sovereigns of the Parmar family. They were exceedingly 
powerful, who by the prowess of their swords vanquished all their 
enemies. They were succeeded by Ram Deo and Yashodhaval. The Jatter 
had two sons, Dharavarsh and Pralhadan Deo. Dharavarsh had ft son, 
named Shri Som Sinh Deo. Contemporaneous with Bhim Deo IL, the 
Solanki king of Anhilwad Patan, there reigned at Chandravati, in 1231, 
Shri Som Sinh Deo Mahamandleshwar. During his reign ho allowed the 

* Agni Kund is about 900 feet iu length and 240 feet io breadth, 
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Chauhans of Nandol, a free passage through his dominions. One of them, 
Luning by name, while ptissiiig through Chandravati, slcnv the Parmar 
king and took possession of Abu. Luning was succcedc'd by Toj Sinh, who, 
in his turn, was succeeded by Kanhar Deo. The fact that the last named 
sovereign was reigning at Mount Abu in 1338 appears from an inscription 
in the temple of Vasishtha Muni. From an account of the Kajputs of the 
Devda branch of the Chauhan race, it a] spears that Rau Luiubba 
conquered Abu and Chandra vati ; that a battle was fought near 
Bareli in which the I’armar sovereign was defeated by his foe, the 
Chauhan, and the allegiance of tlu‘ ]>eople was transferrc<l to the con- 
queror.* On this authority the year 1303 may be assigned as the jaobabh? 
date of this struggle. Seven years before Chandra vati had thus falfm into 
the hands of the Chauhans, they had already obtaiiu'd possession of 
Mount Abu. The Chauhans Mienceforth destroyed one after another 
all the Parmar chieftains : and as their arms were crowned v/ith succcs.s 
on all sides, other branches of their family migrated and settled’ in th(‘ir 
newly acquired territories. 

Of the next two hundred years nothing is known excc])t that the 
Rao’s subjects and vassals maintained their independence of any other 
foreign power. The chiefs of Marwad repeatedly attacked their possessions, 
but the natural defences of the country formed by surrounding mountains 
and wildernesses, coupled with the inherent herois/n of their valiant defend- 
ers, baffled their attempts for a long time. Sirohi w?is the maternal home 
of Raja Mai Deo of Marwad, who ndgned with marked ability at Jodhpur 
from 1532 to 1569. He invaded Siruhi at the hen,d of a largo anny and 
carried on a struggle which, though eventually successful, cost him (he 
Kves of many a brave Rajput. Leaving a gan ison tlnu e, Mai Deo return- 
ed home, but no sooner had he tin ned his back than the Chauhan aristo- 
cracy, with the Bhils and Meenas, ro.se against the Marwadi officer, slew 
him and once more secured their independeneA.‘. 

Jn 1572, an Imperial army,’ undm* tlu? conjinand of Mir Mahmud 
Khati marched against Sirohi. Rao Surtan Sinh sent an envoy to the 
royal camp, with a reijiK'st that he was prepared to surrender. The envoy 

• It appears that at first the ChanhauB corKqnered the country from the Parmar, wlio 
reeoDqaercd it. Afferwards Kao Lnmbha again conquered it from thq Parmar family 
•ad it still contianes in the Chaulan Hue, 
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was not one of the corps diploDuitiqne of our day, but was a true and 
valiant hero and a gallant Rajput. While engaged in an audience 
with the Mussalinaii general he drew out his dagger and plunged it in Mir 
Mahmud’s breast. The very next moment the corpse of the Vakil 
was seen rolling in IiIkS own blood. When the sad intelligence of 
the Mir being wounded reached Delhi, Akbar sent an other officer, 
Mir Lashkar Khan, to inquire after his generars health. It was 
after fifteen days that Mir Mahmud Khan was able to leave his bed, 
and Akbar came down in person to Sirohi to relieve that officer 
and assume command of the arniy. At that juncture 80 Rajputs 
from the temple and 70 from .the palace ‘put on saffron robes and like 
furious liohs rushed head-long on the Mughal army, destroying every thing 
that came within their reach ; but in the desperate sally they perislied to 
a man. The Rao did not yet acknowledge the supremacy of the Mughal lord. 
Akbar left a garrison at Sirohi under Shadat Khan, to chastise the Bhil 
and Meena depredators, and i‘cstore order throughout the country. No 
sooner liad he reached Ajmere than was the commander of the garrison- 
forced to (juit his post, and fly before the enraged subjects of the Rao. 

Raja Sur Sinli of Marwad next invaded Sirohi at the head of a large 
army on behalf of the Emperor. He plundered the country without con- 
quering it. The Rao then acknowledged verbally the sn])remacy of the 
Emperor. On the next occasion when the Rao raised his head against the 
Padshah, the latter entrusted the command of a large army to Kurnpawat 
Miikund Das, a vassal of ]\lai-wad, and ordered him to march against Sirohi. 
As the numerical odds were fearfully against him, Rao Surtan Sinh shut him- 
self u}) in the mountain retreats about his country. Once upon a time when 
the Rao was sleeping sccundy in one of these rockj^ ca^ es at night, the 
Rathod chief came up to the spot and succeeded in tying him to his bed 
while asleep. The Chauhans, surrounding the person of their lord, were 
soon armed, and j^utting their liands on the hilts of their \swords, they 
shewed their readiness to offer resistance to the Rathods, but they were 
informed by the intrepid Mukund Das that the life of their Rao was in his 
hands, and if they dared use their ariTis it would cost, them the life of^their 
liege-lord. At this threat they stopped. Mukund Das first took the Rao to 
Jodhpur and thence to Delhi. Before he was admitted to the Emperors 
presence, the Rao was asked to observe the etiquette of the Court, but he 
briefly replied, that his life, and not his honour, was in the Emperor s hands , 
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he had never till then bowed his head before a human being and never 
would do so even at the peril of his life. To humble his pride, it was 
arranged to admit him by a low wicket that he might be obliged to stoop 
down before entering the State Chamber. He, however, defeated the plan 
by first putting in his legs and then his head. The Emperor was not at 
all enraged at the Rao’s insolent behaviour, but on the contrary, was much 
pleased with his undaunted bravery. He offered to give him any place 
he might choose excepting Sirohi, but he replied, ‘ Is there any thing 
richer than Achalgarh ( Abu and Sirohi ) which lies in Your Maj('sty s 
power to bestow upon me ? Let me have my mountainous tract.’ The 
Emperor permitted him to return to hia mother-land. The Rao is said to 
have never bent his head to the Emperor, nor did‘he ever serve him at 
the Imperial Court. Rao Surtan Sitih was a valiant, but an arrogant 
prince. It is said of him that when the heat of the sun became too op- 
pressive for him, he in rage hurled a javelin at the solar disc. 

The hostilities between the Sirohi and Marwad princes grew more 
bitter day by day. Abhaya Sinh of Marwad made preparations to 
proceed to Gujarat in 1730 and determined to destroy the Sirohi State on 
his way thither. When this intention of Raja Abhaya Sinh came to the know- 
ledge of the Rao, he, relying on the natural defences of his country, and the 
valour of the Bltils and the Meenas, made no preparations to offer him 
any opposition, but passed his days in lethargy and indifference. Meantime 
the Meenas drove away heads of cattle from Marwad. Abhaya Sinh, deep- 
ly incen.sed at the indignity thus offered to him, started from Jodhpur 
at the head of his troops. When he reached the Sirohi territory, the 
subjects of the Rao left their mountain abodes and fled to the neighbour- 
ing territories. The Rao was compelled to sue for peace by offering the 
hand of his daughter in marriage to the Maharaja of Marwad. 

In the beginning of the pre.sent century Udayabhan was the Rao 
reigning at Sirohi. He oppressed his vassals and subjects, the Bhils and 
the Meenas, for the purpose of curtailing their long established privileges. 
Sturdy mountaineers and well-nigh* independent settlers as they were, 
they could not put up with any such tyranny and restraint as the Rao 
proposed to put upon them. They rose against such systematic oppression, 
.deposed the Rao and incarcerated him in a prison.They selected his brother, 
Shiv Sinh, to rule over them in his stead. Udayabhan sent a messenger 
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to Raja Man Sinh of Matwad, requesting him to run to his aid. The 
Rathod sent him a small contingent, which met with a formidable opposition 
from the nobles and mountaineers of Sirohi. The Rathods were killed in 
large numbers, as they were flying before the swords and the match- 
locks of the nobility, and the showers of stones hurled by the wild mount- 
aineers. 

In 1817-18 the chiefs of Rajpiitana entenHl into an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, with the British Government and thus made them- 
selves secure against the standing dread of the Maratha and Pindhari 
inroads. The Rao of Sirohi, secure in his mountain retreat, refused at that 
time to recogni;?o the British Supremacy in India. Later on, wlien ho per- 
ceived how very advantageous these alliances had proved to the neighbouring 
princes, he on the 11th December 1823, concluded a treaty with the British 
Government and took refuge under the protection of the British arms. 
The terms of the treaty were nearly the same as those offered to the other 
princes. The amount of annual tribute was fixed at one-eighth of the 
total revenue of th& State ; it was also arranged that after the demise of 
Rao Shiv. Sinh .the succession to the gcidl should devolve on the issue of 
the deposed Rao Udayabhan, if a son should ever be born to him. 

Rao Udayabhan, however, died without issue in 1847, whereupon 
Rao Shiv Sinh was confirmed on the throne. Though he succeeded in 
successfully resisting the assaults of Raja Man Sinh of Marwad, the gene- 
ral prosperity of the country received a severe shock from those disturbances. 
The subject vassals again took to outlawry against the State for the 
preservation of their rights and privileges. They were supported by the 
well known free-booters, the Meenas and the Bhils. It was not 
an easy task to reduce them to submission. The help of a British con- 
tingent was soon called for to suppress these turbulent classes. To meet 
this extraordinary military expenditure, Rao Shiv Sinh borrowed from the 
British Government a sum of 150,000 rupees. The British Government 
placed the services of their troops at the disposal of the Rao. Fortunately 
there was no occasion to employ them as an amicable settlement *with 
the discontented nobles was soon arrived at through the kindly inter- 
cession of the British Government. Those vassals who had revolted against 
the State after the dcposal of Udayabhan, were required to manitain 
peace and gooci behaviour, and the Rao was also bound over not to invade 
their rights, and privileges. 
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In 1845 Rao Shiv Sinh allotted to the British Government a site on 
Mount Abu for the purpose of making it a sadar station for the Agent 
to the Governor-General for Rajputana, owing to its salubrious and 
wholesome climate. One of the terms of the agreement was that no cows 
were to be slaughtered either on Mount Abu or within any portion of the 
territories of the Sir.ohi State, a condition extorted from the English in 
the true unso 2 )histicated Kshatriya spirit. The British Government have 
rejjcatedly urgonl U[)on the Kao the necessity of cancelling that arrange- 
ment, but without success. 

The State was burdened witli a heavy debt of two hundred thousimd 
rupees. The Kao reijucsted tlic Government to place the State under 
their administration for a time that the debt may be paid off. This 
request was readily acce])ted and the State was taken by the 
'Government iimhu- their own management. During the course of their 
administration it ap{)cared that the State yielded an annual revenue of 
80,000 rupees. By virtue of the treaty mentioned above, j:he tribute payable 
to the English amounted to a sum of 30,000 rupees, which formed a heavy 
charge on the fisc of so petty a State. It was siibsccpicntly reduced by half. 
In 1857, in the days of the Mutiny, though the State was under British 
management, the Rao rendered substantial help to the English Govei’n- 
ment. As a reward for this loyalty to the British Crown, the tribute was 
again reduced and fixed at 7,500 rupees. 

Rao Shiv Sinh on account of his old age, entrusted the management 
o)i the State to his son, Umed Sinh, in 1861, reserving to him.self the regal 
dignity and the* title of Rao. The same year he died and his son became 
the de jure Rao of Sirohi. The debt incun’cd during his fathers regime 
was paid off in 1865, and the British administration was then raised in 
accordance- with the terms of the agrecmejit. 

At the time of Rao Umed SinlTs accession to the throne, his three 
younger brothers, dissatisfied with the estates given to them in appanage 
during their father’s life-time, rovojted against their brother, but they 
were soon subdued. 

Rao Umed Sinh died in September 1875. He has been succeeded 
by hi^ son, Keshari Sinh, the present Maha Rao of Sirohi, ]Hc enjoys full 
civil and criminal powers over his subjects. 
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The Maha Rao of Sirohi has been allowed the privilege of adoption, 
and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Takbat vSinli. 

Jagat Sinh. 

Bairi Sal. 

I 

1“ I 

Ddayabhan. Shiv Sinh, 


Umed Sinh. Three others. 


Keshari Sinh. 

( The Present Maha Rao. ) 

Residence. — Sirohi, Menvad i\geney : Rajputana. 
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SIKKIM. 

AiT'a — 2j818 sq. miles. Population. — 80, 45^^- 
Revenue. — 42,80 1 nipe('s. 

Thi.s State is bounded on the north and norllnea-st by Tibet, oil 
the south-east by Bhutan, on the sout h by t he British District of Darji- 
ling, and on the west by Nepal 

The rulers of Sikkim enjoy the title of ‘Maliaraja.’ The founder of this 
‘pvincipality is said to have originally dwc'll. in the* lu'ighbouj’hood of Lhassa 
in Tibet whence^ h<' hrst migrated to • tlantak. (Jiu/ of his di'seendants 
obtained the title of Raja from the High Priest of the Buddha religion 
in the lOth centuiy ol’ the Chrisriaii era. In 1 7(S8 the Gurkhas invaded 
Sikkim whieh was then goveriK'd by one iHorai^g, but they were persuaded 
.by the Raja of Tibet to return to their eoiintry in tin- following year ( 1789 ) 
on acee])t{Uice ol’ a grant of certain e!(‘\aled ti’aets of Imul ruair Koti Pass. 
The Gurkhas again marched upon Sikkin) in 1792, but we re I'cpulsed by 
the ruling Chief, a.ssi.ste(l by the Chinese. Kliainiandu was then fixed as 
the boundary line of Tibet. On tlu' brealiing ont of a war between the 
Gurkhask and the English in 1814-15, lat l( r materially assisted tiui 
Raja of Sikkim in driving the Gurkha.'^} ont of his realms. The British 
Government also conferred u})on the Raja the territories lying between the 
rivers Mechi and Tista, which had b(;en ceded to th(‘ East India Com])any by 
the Raja of Nepal. In 1885 the Raja of Sikkim handed over to the English 
the hilly regions of Darjiling on their agreeing to pay annually to 
th^ Raja the .sum of 8,000 rupee.s. It was subscquenlly resolved between 
the ycar*1841 and 1840 to pay an additional sum of 8.000 rupee.s to the 
Chief of Sikkim. Under the aiispice.s of the Briti.sli Govornnuuit, Darjiling 
shewed signs of nrcitcubd progres.s, and tin* Diwan .growing jealous of the 
rapidly increasing influence of the English, sciml many of their settlers 
•in that district and sold tluon as .slav(‘s. In 1849 l.b’. fl<>r*kcr the Superin- 
tendent of Darjiling and J)r. Cann)bc]l repaired to Sikkim, obtaining the 
permission of the -India Government. 'There they were arrested by the 
Diwan and thrown into (confinement. Of the two, Dr. Campbell was. 
Compelled to abide Iw certain conditions dictated by the imp<^rioU« 
Diwan, relating to the ivliiKpiishmont by the English of all claims to 
the custody of arrested culprits and', the surrender of all those slaves 
who had already effcct(’(l their e.scape. The Diwan also threatened thy 
Doctor that he would be retained in piison until all these stipulations rc- 
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ceived the coiifiniiation of the Imperial Government. The Governor-General, 
on being informed of all that had occurred at Sikkim, wrote to the Kaja that 
none of his conditions would bo com|)1ied with .and that he would be 
held responsible for even the slightest injiny done either to Dr. 
Hooker or CajnpbelL The Tiaja scHoued considerably frightened and 
released the two doctors at once witlioiit d )ing them the least harm 
on December 1841). Tin; ICngiisli at bidi commenced warlike 

operations against the Raja of Sikkim, in tlie month of February 1850, 
whereu])on lie dismissed his ill-adviser, the Diwan, d'lu' lhatish Govern- 
ment at once siop])cd ih/' anniiad ])aym('nt of G,00() rupees and ninicxed to 
their dominions Sikkim f<(rai togetlua* witli all those liill}’ districts belonging 
to Sikkim, lying b. t\veen,tho rivi^rs R immam, the great Ran jit and Tibsa 
on the frontiers orNe|) iL Amicable nbations existed bctwemi the Raja and 
the English for l]i(> next nine ycairs. wluai tlie dismisscal Diwan incited his 
wife, the i1]egitimat(' (laught(‘r of tin' Raja, to arrest all tbc Rrltish subjects 
residing in the hilly tract of Darjiling and tlu' siuToiinding country and 
sell thorn as slaves, dhvo cases .4’ that nature r’oaclied tJu' (\*n’s of the British 
authorities in the year ISOO. After vainly endeavouring to ()l:)tain the dis- 
eliarge of the pin'srms, so arn^sti'd and sold, t.he Governor-General ordered 
the se(] nest i\at ion of all ih.ose districts Iv ing to tlu' maih of the river 
Rammam and to tire west of the river gri'af Ran jit and expressed' Iris deter- 
mination to retain j)oss('ssion of them until the Raja rehaised the British 
subjects ail’d siiiTendt.'ri'd thi‘ culprits to b(‘ t rii'd Irefure th(‘ British tribu- 
nal. In November ISGO, tiie Sipierinlendeiit of Darjiling crossed the river 
Rammam but was olrligod turtnvn Irack. A large annv' was afterwards des- 
• patched against Sikkim, under tli.e comman<l of Lhnitenant (k)lonol Gawlcr 
and Hononrabhr Ashley Eden, dduy wcart as far as th(‘ river Tista, 
when the Raja Sikyong Namgyel agreed to accept ;dl the t('rms dictated 
by the Viceroy and a fresh tn'aty was concluded in March 1861. The 
payment of an yearly amount of6,<H)i) rujices which had Iremr stopped from 
1850 was not only resumed in 1862 but as a mark of ajipriTaation of the 
Rajas friendship, it was increased in 1868 to 9,000 rupees ; and in* 1878 
to 12,000 rupees a year. Raja Sikyong Namgyel died in 1874 and was 
succeeded by his half-bidlier Thothub Namgyel, the pnvsent Maharaja 
of Sikkim. 

Thothub, on tlie death of Iiis half-Irnrther, mari’ied the widow, Pend- 
bore him three children. The oldest was a dangliter named 
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Namgycl Dumo, born in 1876, while pf the two sons, the elder Tchoda Nam- 
gyel, heir-presumptive to the throne was born in 1877 and the other Chotal 
was born in 1879. Rani Ponding died in the following year in child-bed. 

In 1875 Sir Richard Temple had a friendly interview with the Chief, 
when the British Government were asked to undertake the conservation of 
certain valuable forests in tlie Sikkim territory. The arrangement, however, was 
not successfully carried out owing to several unforeseen difficulties. In 1877, 
the Maharaja was invited to be'present at the Imperial Assemblage held at 
Delhi on 1st January in honor of the assumption by H. M. Queen Victoria 
of the title of Empre.ss of India. lie was prevented from attending it in 
person and the banner, medal and ring were presented to him at a sub- 
sequent date by the lion. Sir John Edgar K. 0. 1. E,, C. S. 1. tlien Deputy 
Commissioner of Darjiling at Tumloug. l)is])utes regarding the settle- 
ment of tlu* Nepah‘si' ^rithin the Sikkim territory were raging since the 
year 1872 and with a view to finally settle the question, the Maharaja 
accompanied by Changze<l Kar-po went in November 1878 to Kalimpong 
to have an interview with Sir Ashley Eden, the then Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal. It was there agreed that the X(‘pales(^ settlers shmdd be 
admitted in certain districts under certain restricti»)ns. Tin’s arrangement 
did not work wc'll owing to the intrigues of the e?n’led minister Namgay 
and his associates, and in 1880 matters came to a crisis, ending in the 
breaking out of disturbances at several placets and a bloody tight at 
Rhenok. Mr. A, W. Paul was sent to Tumlong for a fresh settktmeut and a 
new agreement was drawn upon 14th April 1880. 

Changzed Kar-po visited Giantzi where he met the Chinese^ 
Amban and some Tibetan offi{ual.s. This visit took place shortly after 
the Maharaja’s intei'view with Sir Ashley Eden and is believed to have 
terminated in a secret agreement with the Tibetan Government. Raja 
Thothiib Namgyel was invested witli a Chinese Button of the first rank. 
Changzed Kar-po died in 1879, a short time after his visit to Giantzi. 
As stated above, the Rani Pending died in child-bed in 1880. The death 
of these two influential ])ersonage.s left th(i sole power into the hands . 
of the old Rani Men-chi and the exiled Diwaii Namgay. They 
favoured and advanced the Tibetan interests at the Sikkim Court and 
espoused the cause of Tinlc who was t^^e son of the old Rani. 

• After the death of Pending Raja Thothub passed his iiysin peace at 
Tumlong without the slightest intention of marrying again. At last 
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through the influence of certain officers residing at Lhassa, the Raja was 
prevailed upon to accept as. his wife, the daughter of Shafe Utok, one of 
the leading men of Tibet. This match was subsequently broken off by 
the old Rani and the intriguing Diwan Naingay, who secured for the Raja 
the hand of a girl, far inferior in position and respectability to the one 
selected by the Tibetan Officers. Tinlc had by that time attained majority 
and the old Rani and her associate were intriguing to place him in direct 
succession io i\\e gadi The new wife of Thothub was introduced to the 
youthful Tirile and it is alleged that the Rani gave birth to two children 
before she had even seen th(i face of her lord Thothub. As polyandry wa&’ 
allowed under the Tibetan law, this circumstance of a joint marriage alone 
served to prove that Thothub and Tinle were legitimate brothers born 
of the Royal blood. 

Raja Thothub refused to regard the girl as his wife and remained at 
Sikkim upto 1884. 'Finle proceeded in 1885 to Chombi to settle the dis- 
pute betwec'ii Bhutan and Tibet which seriously hampered the local traffic. 
The Raja also went to that place where he was requested to remain while 
the Macaulay Mission was in progress ( 1880 ). The Tibetans, after the 
work of the Mission was over, made an advance into Sikkim and built a 
fortification at Liiigtu. Thothub was asked by the India Government to leave 
Chombi and return to Gantak but he persistently refused to do so 
till his pension was stopped in December 1887. The British Government des- 
patched an army against Lingtu in March 1888 and the Tibetans were com- 
pelled to evacuate the fortress. The Sikkim expedition ended in September 
with the expulsion of the Tibetans across the Jelep pass. Sheng Tai, the 
Chinese Resident, arrived at Gnatong at the end of 1888, and preliminary 
negotiations were opened for the settlement of the Sikkim-Tibetan dis- 
putes. These negotiations also failed to accomplish the desired object. Fresh 
negotiations were opened towards the close of the year 1889 when Mr. 
James Harst, of the Chinese Imperial Customs Service visited Darjiling. 
At last, a convention was signed at Calcutta on 17th March 1890 for the 
solution of the Sikkim-Tibetan disputes. 

In 1889 Mr. White, Executive Engineer, was appointed Assistant 
Political. Officer at Gantak to assist the Maharaja in the administration 
nf his State. * A Council consisting of representative and influential men 
in Sikkim was also formed for the same object. Good well-bridged roads have 
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already been constructed between Pedong in the British territory and 
the Jelep pass and further on to Tumlong. 

The Maliaraja remained at Rubflenchi throughout the yc-ar ISHT 
without showing any concern for the conduct of state-affairs. The 
Council in vain persuaded him to return to Gantak. From Rubdenchi 
he removed to Peinionchi, which ])Iace he secretly left in March 1892 
with a view to proceed to Tibet. While pa.ssing through Nepal, the 
whole party was stopped and the Maharayi and his retinue were, undou' advice 
from • the Supreme Govoi'nmcnt, safely escort(‘d back to the British 
territory. It was at that juncture tliat the Maharaja was informed 
that as he refused to comply with the conditions proposed by the British 
Government, he w'as no longer cjualified to lemain in power. The 
movements of the deposed Maharaja were strictly watched by the British 

officers wdio kept him under .surveillance. 

• 

The admiiiistmtioii of Sikkim has since been carried on by the 
Assistant Political Officer loyally ’aided by the Council established in .1889. 

The Heir-apjiarent, Tchoda-Namgyel is now residing in Tibet. 

The Maharaja of Sikkim has judical powers of life and death and is 
entitled to a salute of 15 gur^s. 

Genealogical tree. 

Phun-tsho-Namgyel, Ten-sung Namgyel, Cha-dhor Namgycl, Gyur-me 
Namgyel, Namgyel-Phun-tsho, Ten-zin-Namgyel and.— 

Chug- Phu i- Namgve I . 

Iv 

Sikyong Namgyel. 

Thothub Namgyel. 


Tchoda-Nafngyel. Chotal. • 

( The Hair-apparent. ) 

Residence. — Tumlog, Sikkim territory; Bengal 
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BHAVJ^AGAR. 

Area. — 2, SCO sq. miles. Bopulaticm. — 4C7,282. 

Revenue.— 3,500,000 rupees. 

The territory of Bhavnagar is bounded on tlie north by the Ahmeda- 
bad Collectorate, Panclial, Kanpur and sevxu-al districts of Jhalawad ; on 
the east by the gulf of Cambay and the Dhandluika Taluka ; on the south 
by the Arabian 8ea ; and on the Avest by Suratli, Halar and some 
Talukas of Kathiawad proper. 

The Thakore of Bhavnagar is a Gohel Kaj}}ut of the lainar race. He 
traces his descent from the celebrated Shalivahaii, who in 77 A. D. ruled at 
Pei than in the Deccan. A de.scendant of Shalivahaii, several degrees removed 
from him, conquered the kingdom of Juna Khergarh in Marwad from 
its Bhil ruler Khedwa and established an independent kingdom there. 
It is said that twenty of his descendants ruled there. The last of them, 
Mohodas, was defeated and killed by Shiyoji, the grand-son of Jayachand 
Rathod, the last of the Rajput Kings of Kanou j : and the Rathods, thus 
settled themselves in Marwad.’ The present rulei- of Marwad ( Jodhpur) is 
a de.scendant of this Shiyoji. 

After the death of Mohodas, the Cohels under the guidance of 
Sejakji, the grand-son of I\rohodas, migrated to Soratli for the first time 
in or about 1250. Mohodas had a son named Jhangharji, who was the 
father of Sejakji. When the Cohels first entered Sorath, that province wa.s 
held by Rah Mehepo u/dr.s Mahipa.l III. His seat of government was at 
Junagarh, where the fugitive Cohels \vent and sought his protection. Rah 
Mahipal and his .son Khengar ‘accoi'ded them a cordial reception and 
appointed Sejakji to an influential post in the State. The Rah also con- 
ferred upon him tlie grant of Shahpur and twelve adjacent villages. Sejakji 
with a view to strengthen his connection with the Rah gave his daughter 
Valam Kunwarba in marriage to the Raha’s eldest sou Khengar. Pie also 
with the permission of the Rah built a now village and called it, after him, 
Sejakpur. Staying there, he conquered the neighbouring districts and 
established an independent principality. He gave to his four brothers 
four villages in fjiras, while his fifth brother Visoji repaired to Khas and 
marrying a maiden of the Mohr tribe, remained there. Ho accordingly 
get the appellation of Khasia Koli. Sejakji had three sons, Ranoji, Shahji, 
^nd Sarangji. Of these, the last two were the brothers of Valam Kunwarba. 
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The Rah bestowed upon Shahji a gi’ant of . 24 villages called 
the Mandvi chovisi; while a similar grant of 24 villages styled the 
Arthila chovisi was given to Sarangji. The descendants of Shahji 
are this day reigning at Palitana, while those of Sarangji are the rulers 
of Lathi. 

Sejakji died in 1290 and was succeeded by his eldest son Ranoji. He 
founded Ranpur and transferred his seat of government there. In a fight 
with the Mussalmans, Ranoji was slain and Ranpur fell into the hands of 
the victors ( 1309 ). Ranpur is even to-day a Mussalman Taluka under 
Dhandhuka. 

After the death of Ranoji, his son Mokhdaji conquered Bhimdad from 
the Vala Rajputs and Umrala from the Kolis and took up his residence 
at the last mentioned place. Oohel ]\[okhdaji succeeded in driving away 
the Mussalmans from Khokhra and Gogha and I’cduced them to submission 
and seizing Piram, then in the hands of Riria Kolis, transferred 
his seat of government thither. Juma Khan alias Mahmud Taghalak, 
Emp^tror of> Delhi, when he heard about fhe capture of Gogha hy 
Mokhdaji, marched to join battle with him. When he reached Gogha, 
Mokhdaji was residing in Piram. The Emperor’s army consisting of 
cavalry, infantry, and archers lay encamped on the sea-shore near Gogha. 
Mokhdaji from his den at Piram began nyaring like a wild lion. The 
Mussalman archers tried their skill by shooting arrows against the Gohel 
army but without the least success. The Emperor then took recourse 
to intrigues and began to devise plans to make a sudden onslaught on 
the isle of Piram, but between him and his antagonist he saw the waters of 
the sea rolling tumultuously which made -him lose his heart. Mokhdaji, 
however, was endued with a braver heart. He thought that death was 
inevitable Sooner or later and that it was cowardly to remain pent 
up in the island. With the determination of fighting with the Mussal- 
mADS) he attended by the cream of his soldiery, left one night for Gogha in 
small boats. He ordc'rcd the gates of Gogha to be thrown open and wearing 
the saffron robe with sabre in his hand and accompanied by the bravest 
of his brave followers, attacked the Mahomedan camp. The contest 
grew fierce and the sounds of drum, horn and tocsin pervaded the whole 
illHmosphere. Many of the Mussalmans 'were slain and torrents of blood 
began to flow. At last the rival troops met pell-mell and a hand-to-hand 
fight ensued. The Emperor s nephew hurled his javelin at Mokhdaji 
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Vulhig 'an elephant and his aim • proved too true; foi* the brave Gohel 
icll down on the ground. He was again on his legs in a moment and 
made a havoe iu tlu' (‘uenpv^^ ranks with his blood-thirsty blade. After 
killing many ol; the Mussalmaus who emae within the i’(!(ich of his sword, 
the valiant MokhiSaji le.lL It is .<aid ihat even after his head was 
severed from Ins trunk, the head was Iieard erying ‘ strike ’ ' kill ’ iu the 
middle (d thcGogha- gatay while lus truitk \va.s seen advanein*^ and h^ditiiU'^ 
furiously with sabre in hamk The Emperor with only a few 
tollowau's survived tl\i> hlooily liattlv. The MahoiiU'daiis intcfcei^ted 
the turther jvregross et the headless trunk ol Mokhdaji by placing in front 
of it a piece of tliivad dyed black with < 70 //' ( indigo ). -The trunk fell 
lifeless oil the. grouinl* and t he sword ceased dealing destruction among 
tile CHcnivls tro(>ps ( Id 17 ). 

Mokhdaji married two wives, one of whom wais the daiightci' of the 
Parmar chief of lvij[h|)Ia, wdiile the other belonged to the tribe of Sarvaiya 
Uajniit.s^ n.'sldiug at Ifathsani near Palitana. By the latter, die had 
i\ sea named Dnugarsinh ji, while Samarsinhji was tlic name of his 
son by the Hajpipla wif(\ Both thc.se princes c.^joaped and took 
refuge -witluu tin.' territories (d' their maternal kinsmen. When the 
Emperors army returned to Delhi, Dungar.sinhji reeoiKjuered and settled in 
(hdiebvad, whih^ his brother Samarsinhji succeeded his maternal uncle on 
the Rajpipla fjnjH, assuming the name of Arjunsiiihji. 

Diingarsinli ji, the oldest son of Mokhdaji, having established himself in 
tiehehv.id, made (.bigha his principal seat of government. After his death 
ni i;i70 he was sueeecded by wlio dying in 13D5 was succeeded by 



After the death of Kaiioji in T4'20 Sarangji came to the throne. 
During his reign Ahmad Shah I, King of CUijarat, sent a detachment 
of his troops to Gohelwad to levy tribute from its Chief. The affairs 
of* (Jhohelwad were then carried on by Ramji, the uncle of Sarangji. 
Ho s;oit word {n the Mahomeilan general that as there wTre not funds 
'r.'nough to pay the whole tribute deniaiided, he had better accept the. 
offered by him. He also promised to send prince Sarangji to the 

A Uionuineiit.-il stone ia honour ol iMokhdfiji is to be seen tlwre even at this day. 
Hindus, a'? a rale, place there a small bit of opium ; and tbe seamen while sailing by 
^'Iratn, throw aainaU portion of their provisions into the eea as an t lfcring to Jlokhdaji. 

&2 
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enemy’s camp as a hoj^ge for the payment of the remaining sum. The 
Mahomedan commander accepted the terms and returned to Ahmedabad^ 
taking with Iiim his hostage Sarangji, Ramji thtts getting rid of the right- 
ful heir, assumed tlic reins of government in liis own hands and carried on 
the affiiiis as an independent niler. Sarangji at last saw that he was made 
to rot in the ('iiemy’s hands, by his unde was making no efforts to 
obtain his release sending the balance of the tribut e, but on the contrary 
was carrying on the government of Ghohelwa<l in his own name. He sub- 
sequently effected his csca})e from Ahmedabad and took refuge with 
Patai Rawal, the chief of Cham])aner. With the assistance afforded by 
this chieftain he marched against his uncle Ramji and pitched his 
camp at Umrala. Ranijii was taken by surprise and sought the assssttaiice 
of his cousins, reigning at Lathi and Gariyadhar (Pali tana), promising m 
return to grant each of them iappds of 12 villages. Samngji 
when he heard this i-ccpic‘s(ed the same chiefs to assist him who wa» 
the rightful heir to the //ud/ and offered them the same reward. The 
chiefs of Lathi and Gariyadhar seeing that »Sarangji had a better claim to 
the throne went ovei* to his side, whereupon Ramji abandoning all his 
claims to the throne surrendered himself to his nephew. Sarangji gave 
him in appanage Mani)ur and four other tapjxis and established his seat of 
government at Umrala. Sarangji to commemorate tJije shelter given him 
by Patai Rawal at his court and the subsequent help rendered by him in 
regaining his lost kingdom assumed the title of Raw'al.. 

Rawal Sarangji died in 1445 and was succeeded by Shavdasjfi, after 
whose death in 1470 came to the throne Jethaji, who reigned till tlio year 
1500. He left Ix'hind him [two sons Ramdasji and Gangdasji ; of whom 
the elder, Ramdasji, succeeded to the t hrone ; while the younger Gang(la.sji 
received the appain^ge of Chamard]. The dcscencfenJs of Gangdasji 
are called Chamard ia Gohels. They are now mostly to be seen in 
Kutch. Rawal Ramdasji mairied the daughter of Rana Sang of Chifcod. 
When Sultan Mahmud, the king <yf Malwa, invaded Chitod. Ramdasji 
went* there to his father-in-law s succour. He, however, fell in the 
struggle in 1535. 

Rawal Ramdasji had three si>ns, Sartanji, Sadulji and Bhirrrjf. Of 
these, the eldest Sartanji succeeded his father, while Adhewada and 
Tana were granted to Sadulji and Bhimji respectively. Rawal Sartanji 
died in 1570 leaving behind him four sons, Visoji, Devryj, Virojiand 
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Mokaji. The eldest Visoji ascended the throne, while the other three 
received the appanage of Pachhogam, Avania and Navania respectively.^ 

In the reign of Rawal Visoji a petty dispute arose between the Ranas 
and the Janis, the two rival sects among Brahman Jagirdars of Sihor, 
The Ranas sought the assistance of Khaudhoji, tlie chief of Gariyadhar, 
while the Janis called to their help the Rawal Chief. Visoji marched 
with his army upon Sihor and captured it. From* that date ho made' 
Sihor his capital. 

Rawal Visoji died in 1(]00 leaving behind him three sons of whom 
the ehhist Dhunoji ascended the throne at Sihor ; while the estates of Haliyad 
and Bhadli wen; granted to Bhimji and Kasiaji. In 1019 Noghanji, 
the son of Khaudhoji, who was reigning at Gariyadhar, was dethroned 
and driven away by Loina Khnman, a Katlu of Kherdi, Noghanji there- 
upon besought the assistance of Rawal Dhunoji, While the Rawal 
was making preparations to march against the Kathis, they all of a 
sudden fell upon Dhunoji and a handful of his followers, and in the 
scuffle Dhunoji lost his life.- He was .succeeded by Ratanji. He was also 
slain while fighting with the Kathis, Kolis and Sarvaiya Rajputs in 1620. 

Rawal Ratanji had three sons, Harbharnji, Govindji and Sarangji. 
Harbhamji succeeded to the throne but died in 1622 after reigning for 
two years only. He left behind him a son named Akherajji, but as he 
was an infant, he was superseded by Govindji. Lilaujiba, the sister of the 
late Rawal Harbhamji, was married to Rao Bharmalji of Kutch. The widow 
of Harbhamji with her infant son wemt over to Kutch and sought the pro- 
tection of the Rao. After, a short time she returned and commenced 
• operations against Govindji. The usurper called to his assistance the 
Foiizdar ofJunagarh to whom he relinquished in return all his claims 
upon Gogha. 

In 1636 Govindji died and was succeeded by Chlmtrasalji. Keshavji 
«-nd other partisans of Akherajji, the son of Harbhamji, contrived to 
onter the palace,. and capturing Chhatrasalji while asleep, they proclaimed 
Akherajji the King of Sihor and its subject territories. Chhatrasalji was 
granted the tappa of Bhandaria. Rawal Akherajji invited Dosai Ramji, 
thandar of Loliyana, to his capital and cohferrcdhtpou him the Diwanship. 
Once more did Noghanji of Gariyadhar seek the assistance of the Rawal 
^W«f in expelling the Kathis from his capital and reinstating him on the 
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throne. Akhcraiji according]}' inarched at the head oiM) is' troops against 
the Kathi roliels and drove them awa\', he restored, Garijadhar to 
Noghanji. 

Rawal Akherajji died in KiCO leaving behind him fonr sons, Ratanji, 
Harbliainji, \’’ijayavajji and Sartanji. Of those the dd('st Raianji suco.oed- 
ed him, 'while th(.‘ rest v*‘eeived the. grants of Vaitej, *ri'o)rdi, and Moglana 
respectively. 

Rawal Rataiiji dying in 17(K] was snrrc'edt'd by Idnivsinlijt, who was 
then 20 rears oUl. In 1722 Kanthaji Kadani atid Pilaji Rao (Jaela\a(| 
besieged the fort of Sihor. In tin* struggle tliat ensnc'd, the invad(‘r.s were 
compelled to raise the siege, lint in defrmling the c-itadel Bliiasinhji 
lost many of his bravest .soldioi'.s. Fearing a fi-esli attack * from the enemy 
the Raw’al Chief hd’t Sihor and took up hi^^ residence' at a small village 
named Vadva sitnat(‘d near Ihe juont h of the eieek, a few miles to the 
north of Goglia. in 1723 Bhavsinhji built a new <'ity f)n that spot and 
named it after him Bhavnngar. He from that dc.te transferred his seat 
government from Sihor to Bhavnagar. 

The situation of Bhavnagar seemed favourable hom two ditterent stnmb 
points: one ■5\'as that lieing situated on tlic mouth of a. ere('k, i!!- aftbifled a 
Kpeody c^'^cape by ship.s, in the event of a foreign invasion ; wliile the other 
was that being a good harbour site, it jumnised to command the iiilaiuf 
trade of the ■whole province. In course of time the new capital .shewed signs 
offutnre prosperity. At the time when Rawal Bliavsiriliji tiansfern d his 
seat of govrrDmciit to Bhavmagar, Itlii'za Jafar iVIomin Khan wa:'s 

reigning at Cambay, while Surat Avas in* the hands of Sorab Khan. Tlic 
latter had great influence at the Imperial Ciufvt at Delhi w.hieh iiifliiocd 
Bhav.sinhji to remain on friendly terms witli him. When the Enijeioi' 
dismissed Sorab Khan from Surat lie took refuge, at the court of 
Bhavsinhji. The Rawal built tlie harbour of Bhavnagar with the help of 
Sorab Khan. His victory over the Maratliasnnd his friendship with pSorah 
Khan combinc’d to augment his inflncn(‘(‘ througlK)Ul the province. Gogha 
was Ibrmerly graiit< d tu Babi pSalabat Malnnud Khan as an np|)annge. 
Subsequently it was transfbrrt'd to .Soral) Khan, who, on l)eroming the 
Nail) fmfzrhfr of Sorath, gave to the Babi th.e jo</ir of Bantwa in exchange 
for Gogha. Soral) Khan was killed in'a fight with Ratvansinhji Bhandaii 
in 1735. His death instead of doing any harm did much good to Bhavsinliji- 
in 1739 entered into a treaty with the officer commanding 
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Surat citadel It was agreed that the Surat Kiledar (fort-keeper) 
should protect ♦the trade of Bhavnagar for which he was to get in return 
p. c, of the cnstoins realized at Bhav.nagar, that* the duty on the good» 
exported by merchants from Surat should be less than that on the goods 
exported by foreign merchants; while merchants from Bhavnagar should be 
totally exempted from paying any duty at Surat. It was also stipulated 
that the Chief of Bhavnagar and the Kiledar of Surat should jointly take 
prompt measures to put a stop to piracy, so extensively practised on the 
coast of Sorath. The chief reason wliieh hi’ought about this treaty was the 
sudden change m the government of the neighbouring territories. In 1738 
Gogha was restored to the Babi by Mirza Jafar fdias ISUnnm Khan, the 
Mughal Suba of Gujarat.lt was in the same year that Babi Mahmud Bahadur 
( Slier Khan ) was made governor of Sorath. In 1755 some disputes arose 
between the Suba and the Babi which made the foi*mer confiscate from 
the latter the jur/lrof Gogha. After that, wlien the IVshwa conquered 
Ahinedabad, Goglia, too, fell into his hands. In 1759 when the English 
conquered the fort and harbour of Surat from tlie Sidi KihHlar ( officer ), 
Bhavsinhji re-affirmed the old stipulations with the new conquerors also. 
Rawal Bhavsinhji died in ]7t'4. He left hehind him Akherajji, Visoji, 
Ramdasji, Gowaji,and a fifth son whose nanu' is ytd. unknown. Of these, 
the cl(h‘st Aklu'rajji ascended f h(‘ thi-om' of Bhavangtar, while to the rest 
were granted the villages of Vala, Haliyad, Rampur, and Ratanpur res- 
pectively. During th(' decline of the Mnglial ]>ow(‘r, the ihandar of 
Mahuwa, who was a Khanalia Mu.s.salman by caste,. assumed independence 
and appropriated to himself the gov(‘rnment of the finour. Mishri Khasio 
who was living in the vicinity seized Mahuwa with its adjacent villages 
and carried on his raids to the very gat(Ns of J^havnagar. Akherajji 

defeated and yampiished this upstart Mishri Khasio. 

• * 

The fort of Talaja was then in the hands of Barin' Kolis, a lawless 
mob of banditti carrying on jnllage on the adjacent sea coast, not sparing 
even English ships that fell occasionally within their clutches. The English 
marched against them in 1771 and extirpated the whole race, Ak*herajji 
lent his assistance to the English troops. It was their combined armies 
that captured the stronghold of Talaja. The English offered the newly 
conquered hill-fort to Akherajji, which he tliankfully refused as it was situat- 
ed at a pretty .good distance from his metrojX)lis. The English tliere-upon 
the fort of 'falajatothe Nawabof Cambay fora siimofRs. 75,000. 
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Ra\jfal Akerajji died in 1772 and was succeeded by Vakhatsinhji, who 
was generally known by his pet name of Atabhai. When ke ascended the 
throne the State of Blmvnagar comprised within its domains the districts 
of Sihor, Gimdi, Koliyak, Vartej, Umrala,* Trapaj, Bhandaria, and 
Diyor, a portion of Sarvaiya district, and several villages in Bhal. The hill- 
fort of Talaja was held by the Nawab of Cambay, but as it was situated at a 
very great distance from the Nawab s capital, the thandar appointed there 
frequently set at naught the orders of his master. Vakhatsinhji now turned 
his eyes upon that citadel and agreed to purchase it for Rs. 75,000. When 
he went there to take possession of it, the thandar opjx>se?l him but was 
defeated and the fort fell into the hands of Vakhatsinhji. The whole 
province of Kathaiwad was at that time infested by gangs of Khiiman 
Kathi, Koli, and Jat robbers and outlaws. They laid waste the territory of 
the chief of Lathi. His Blrayad, Vakhatsinhji, marched against them with 
a large army, defeated and dispersed them. He took Lathi and the adjacent 
villages under his protection and placing there detachments of his 
troops compelled the Kathis of the Khachar and Khunian clans to own 
allegiance to him. He also took the Chudasma Rajput Jagirdars of Bhal 
under his protection and thus enhanced his power and influence. 

After the conquest of Mahuwa by Mishri Khasio from the Kharedia 
Mussalman, he gave to his nephew Hamir Khasio the grant of 
Vaghnagar. Hamir conquered Jhanjhamer, IJnchadi, Kotda, and other 
villages from the land-holders of the Vaja tribe and made Jhanjhamer his 
seat of government. From that place Hamir commenced plundering the 
villages under Talaja. Khimabhai, the thandar of Talaja, reported the 
matter to Vakhatsinhji, who in 1788 proceeded against Jhanjhamer at the 
head of a large army. He defeated Hamir and reduced all his po.ssessions 
to submission. Hamir fled to Qopnath and took refuge with’ the Mahant 
(religious head ) of that place. Vakhatsinhji pursued him thither but 
on his agreeing to cede all the villages he had seized and on his under- 
taking not to plunder any of the villages of Bhavnagar, Vakhatsinhji return- 
ed to his capital. The Rawal also captured several of the villages held 
by the Girasias of the Vaja tribe, but eventually restored to them some 
portion of the land and the village of Madhuvan, which their descendants 
enjoy even to the present day. 

In 1784 Mahuwa was held by Jasoraj, the uncle of Hamir Khasio. 
Vakhatsinhji marched against him with an army consisting of 15,000 brave 
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soldiers. The contest lasted for six days without any decisive result. At 
last on thiB seventh day the besiegers succeeded in effecting a small breach 
in the wall On hearing this, Jaso fled to Rajula di^pbg night and Mahuwa 
.fell into the hands of Vakhatsinhji. There was at that time a small deta-. 
chment of the Junagarh Nawab stationed at Mahuwa which was also turned 
out. Jaso urged BholSi Dhankhada of Rajula to^ wrest Mahuwa from the 
hands of the new conqueror, but Vakhatsinhji, with rare promptness, marched 
against R{ijula. Bhola assisted Jaso in effecting his escape from Rajula, while 
he himself surrendered to Vakhatsinhji. The victor placed a small contingent 
at Rajula, annexing a portion of the territory to his owii dominions. Jaso 
fled from Rajula to Dedari and thence concealed himself in the Gir forest. 

Kundla was then in the hands of a Kathi chief named Alo Khuman. He 
had six sons, Bhoj, Mulu, Hado, Luno, Suro and Viro. After the death of 
Mo a dispute arose among these six brothers for succession. Bhoj sought 
the assistance of Vakhatsinhji. In return he agreed to cede to him all his 
territories, reserving only a small portion for himself. Bhoj after making 
such an agreement went to Kundla where he was molested by his five 
brothers. Vakhatsinliji sent a small detachment to Bhoj’s assistance but 
the Khumans defeated it. At last Vakhatsinhji dispatched a large army 
which obtained a; victory over the Khumans, though they had called to 
their assistance a jKirty of Junagarh troops. 

Jaso Khasio of Mahuwa, who had concealed himself in the Gir forest, 
at times sallied out of his safe retreat and plundered the neighbouring 
villages under the Bha\Tiagar State. Vakhatsinhji on being informed that 
Hamir Khasio of Vaghnagar was secretly lending his assistance to the out- 
law ordered the officer commanding the Mahuwa citadel to march against 
Vaghnagar and capture it at once. Hamir thereupon fled to Gir and 
joined his kinsman Jaso Khasio. They created a regular havoc 
by pillaging many of the villages and overrunning the greater part 
of the Mahuwa district. In 1790 Vakhatsinhji at the head of a large 
army marched in person against Kundla. Mulu and Hado, the brothem of 
Bhoj, made preparations to oppose the advancing army of the Bhavn«agar 
Chief, but they were both overtaken all of a sudden at Kundla, whence they 
escaped to Mitiyala. Kundla thus fell into the hands of Vakhatsinhji. 
■'vithout mpeh ado. The Kathi brothers were pursued to 
Mitiyala, whore they with their followers were routed and Vakhatsinhji 
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placed a detachment of his troops at that statidn, . He also seized 

• Samdi and other villages belonging to the Kathi chiefs of* Qundron 
•and Liliya, who wcfe^ also making preparations to oppose him. He 
-returned to Bhavnagar after erecting several tkanas (military posts) 
inithose turbulent parts. In 1792-93 the Khumans of Kundia besought 
the assistance of Vira Y^^hi of Jetpur, Kmijpa Vala of Chital, Vajsur 
Kbaeiiar of Jasdan and the Khasia brothers Jaso and Hamir. They also 
galled to their ‘aid the Kathis from Paliyad, Chotila, Botiul and Gadhda. 
AH these chiefs assembled together at Chital, the residence of Kiimpa Vala, 
and z'aised a formklablo army. Vakhutsiiihji, in order to o})pose their 
combined efforts, summoned to his succour the chiefs of Vala, Lathi and 
several other Bhayads and before the enemy could get time to march 
upon Bhavnagar, he attacked their strong-hold of Chital and lay encamp- 
ed at a distance, from which his guns could exactly be brought to bear 
upon the walls of the enemy s strong-hold. The Kathis Witc aji heljdess 
against such bombardment as they were skilful in guerilla warfare and 
outlawiy. The continuous salvos of cannon-shots dispersed the Kathi 
btiuds by degrees and the fbrt of Chital was at length left in the hands of 
a few brave hearts who could not h)ng hold otit against the more powerful 
besiegci-s. At last Vakhatsinhji fell Upon the castle and seized 
it. The bro ther of Kumpa Vala was captured, while the other 
Kathis fled to their native places. The Rawal Chief subsequently 

• released the captive brother of Kum])a Vala who was taken prisoner 
and posted a party of liis troo})s at Chital. He also created outposts at 
Gadhda, Botad, Bhimgarh and* several other villages and subduing the 
Kathis as hir as the very limits of Babra, he demolished the fortress, of 
Babra and Jasdan and captured tlie hill-fort of Bhanyara, He at last 
returned to Bhavnagar after placing ikamiH at Jhamrala and other 
places for preserving ])eace iri the Botad Taluka. 

After some time Jaso Khasio met his death, whicli seriously impaired 
the strength and power of his nephews Khiino Khasio and Hamir 
Khasio! Vakhatsinhji too, now that he had created so many enemies abroad 
began to grow apprehensive of his safety. Both these circumstances com- 
bined to bring about an amicable settlement between the contending 
parties. They mutually agreed upon geiljain tornSs, by which Vakhatsinhji 
ceded, to Hamir ten villages under Sedarda, while to Kbiuio were 
given twelve villages under Monpur. The treaty thus brought to an end 
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a bng-stantling. contest between the Bhavjiagar Darbar ahd his Kathi 
antagonists. 

• 

Unadji Gohcl who was reigning at Palitana, fixed his eyes upon 
Sihor and in 1794 with a view to sei;?c it he sought the assistance 
of the Kathis of the Shuman tribe who had gone into outlawry against 
Vakhatsinhji and who were lying concealed in the Gir forest. Unadji s 
plan was to first seize Tana and then march to Sihor. Vakhatsinhji 
when he came to know of his plans, proceeded to Sihor but as Unadji 
had already dispatched his army to Tana, Vakhatsinhji too sent there a 
detachnlent under the command of Raysinh to frustrate his design. In 
the very first onslaught one of the Kathis in the army of Unadji fell dead 
on the ground. The other Kathis alighted from their horses to pick up the 
corpse of the deceased Kathi but in that attempt many of Unadji s men 
were slain, while the rest fled for their lives. Vakhatsinhji returned to, 
Bhavnagar after placing outposts at Modhara, Badhna and Tana situated 
within his own territory. The fugitive Kathis took refuge in the Gir forest. 
On their way Miilu Khiiman w'as slain and theeoimnand was given by the 
outlaws to his brother Hada Khuman. The Kathis pillaged the village of 
Sagania and when Vakhatsinhji marched to oppose them they concealed 
themselves in the hills of Salimala. 

In 1795 Shivram Gardi at thtJ head of the Gaekwadi troops arrived 
in Kathiawad to levy tribute from the chiefs. He pitched his camp near 
Moti Dharai and thence made preparations to proceed against Sihor. 
Vakhatsinhji sent him word that as his territories had been laid waste by 
freebooters he had no money to pay him the tribute. Shivram, how- 
ever, insisted upon the payment of the sum demanded whereupon the rival 
armies met at Loliyana and the contest lasted for three consecutive days. At 
last Shivram retired with his troops towards Undsurvaiya. While Vakhat- 
sinhji was engaged in this contest, Unadji of Palitana and Hada Khuman 
attacked Sihor but they were both repulsed by the gallant resistance 
offered by Pathabhai the Thandar of that place. Mamaiyo, the brother of 
Bhola Dhan khada besought the assistance of the Nawab of Jfiifagarh 
and matched against Rajula, The^ Belims residing there surren- 
dered the castle to the invaders without the least opposition. 
Vakhatsinhji, when he was informed of it, sent one of his Bhayads 
Kayabhai tq Rajula with a large army. He on his way took 
with him Anantji, a Nagar Brahman, and several horsemen from 
63 
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Mahuwa and recaptured Rajula. The Nawab of Junagarh, who had 
taken up the cause of Mamaiyo, marched in person at the head of a large 
army to tlie scene of action. He was on his way rc-inforced by the 
malcontent Kathis. A fierce; battle took place between the two armies 
near Rajula in which Kayabhai and Anantji were slaki and Rajula once 
more fell into the hands of the Naw^ab and Ids partisans. 

The Khuinans intoxicated w ith this vieiory iiiciteil the Nawab to 
proceed to Bhavnagar w'heivu[)oii the whnle army marclK'd towards the 
capital. Vaklnilsinhji was ready to oppose the advancing troops. The 
rival armi'.xs met iu*ar Versa! where a lierce struggle ensued without any 
decisive result. The Nawxab, howx;ver, retired towai'ds Lathi and encamped 
near Jharkhiya. Once more did the Kathis t'xcitc; the Nawab to march 
upon Bhavnagar urging that if he did not do so history w^ould ivconl their 
retreat as a defeat aid to wi]K‘ off* that stain they had betU-r maki; another 
attempt. The Nawab thei enjjon raised his .camp and [iroecvdc'd to Patan. 
*Vakhatsiiihji w'as then at Dhasa. In thel:)atMe that tov)k place many men 
on, both sides w\'re killed when it w'as terminated through the in- 
tervention of Jiaji Ji. tlnva, tlie Rana oi‘ Porbamlar, w ho ha<] marri(Hl to the 
sister of Vakhatsinhji. The tw'o rival chiefs were reconciled on condition 
that Vakhatsinhji should pay to the Nawab a sort of tribute called the 
‘ Zortalbi^ Hakka, and that the Naw’ab should in return relirupiish all Ids 
claims to Kundla, Rajula and Libya. The Nawab returned to Junagarh 
and the Kathi chiefs went to their res])ecth'e homes. ( 1790 ). 

Yakhatsinhji was in the peril of losing his throne, had it not been for the 
kind intercession of his brotherr-in-law the Rana of Porbandar. It was only 
after so many fierce struggles that he came* to understand that the race of 
Kathis was too strong for him to subdue and that tliere was no use; keeping 
them always at daggers drawn with him. He conciliated them all in 1797-9H 
I’estoring Chital and the adjoining territory to Kumpavala, while to the 
Vala .of Gundran, Bala, Loma Khuman and Kharapat he ceded some estates 
fox their respectable maintenance. To Hado Khuman and others he 
gianted ten villages in addition to Babriyadhar; while to theKhachars of 
Gadhda and Botad he restored a portion of the conquered temtory. Bo 
also made peace wdth Wajsurthc brave Khachar of Jasdan. 

Now that the Kathis were pacific^, Vakhatsinhji had nothing to fear 
■fito quarter. He abandoned his aggrandising policy and turned hi« 
atten^tion to the material improvement of his domiriiohs. 
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The power of the English became consolidated in Gujarat by the terms 
of the treaty of Easscin which took place between the English and the 
Peshwa on 31st December LS02. Next year Vakhatsinhji entrusting the 
management of his State to the British Government went on a pilgrimage 
to Dwarka, Sorathi Somnath, Porlxandar and other places. He soon 
after returned to Bhavnagar. 

The right of levying tribute from Bli.avnagar owned by the Peshwa 
was by the treaty of Bassein transferred to thci English. The task of 
levying this tribute and gcmerally supervising the aff lirs of Bhavnagar 
was entrusted to the Resident of Baroda and tlie Collector of Kaira. Colonel 
AValker, 'the Resident of Baroda, reported to the Bombay Government- in 
1804 and 180(> ix'garding the claims put for tlie by the Chief of Bhavnagar 
to some of the villages under Gogha, Dhandhuka and Ranpur ])arganas. 
Vakhatsinhji objected to certain })oi’tions of th(‘se reports as they were 
unfavourable to his intere.sts. 

Ill 1804 Baliaji Ajnji, Diwan to 11 is Highness the Gaekwad, 
marchc'd ujion 8ihor at the head oi’a large army and lay encamped near 
the village of Amla. He .sent his Vakils to Vakhatsinhji s court asking 
him to ])ay the tribute, but the Cliief lioldly refused. The Diwan began 
cannonading the hill-fort of Sihor but was cveirtually compelled to retire. 
Next year he resumed his (honand from VAkhatsinhji and marched upon 
Bhavnagar. Strong liomliardmejit was kept up on both sides for ten 
successive days, when at last Vakluitsinliji ])aid the triliute demanded 
and Babaji returned to Baroda. 

After some time Kiimbhoji, the Thakoro of Gondal, who was matri- 
monially related to Vakhatsiidiji brought about a n'conciliation between 
the rival chiefs of Bhavnagai* ami Palitana. As a tokt :i of friendship 
Dnadji, the Thakore of Palitana, ceded to Vakhatsinhji the village of 
Pingli near Talaja. 

In 1807 were determined the .sums which the Thakoiv of Bhavnagar 
had to pay as tributes to the Peshwa and the Gaekwad, It wa.s'at that 
time that the amount of the ZorUitl)i Hakka imp()sedby the Nawab of 
Junagarh was also fixed. 

In accordance with the terms of the treaty of Bassein the disf ricts of 
Dhaildhuka and Ranpur were ceded by the Peshwa to the English: 
As the Thakore of Bhavnagar had also certain claiin.s on some of the villageKS 
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10 these his interest at times conflicted with that of the 

Paramount Power. Vakliatsinhji strongly opposed the intervention of 
the English oflicei's in the affairs concerning his own State and a dispute 
arose between Vakliatsinhji and the English Government. The inter- 
ference of the English wiih the adrninisti’ation of Bhavnagar was a matter 
of •neces.sity on the following groiind.s. The Peshwa had relinquished. to 
them the right of levying tribute from Bhavnagar and applying it to- 
wards defraying the expensCvS of the English contingent. The work of 
exacting the PeMafshi, due to the Peshwa, and Zortalbi, a Hakka 
levied by the Nawab of Juiiagarh had beeMi undertaken by the English. 
The li p. c. of sea customs revenue originally stipulated to be paid 
to the Kiledar of Sunjt, was agreed to be paid to tlio English. The 
Collector of Kaira obtained from Vakhatsinhji, a kahidat ( agreement ) 
whereby the Thakorc agreed to pay an enhanced tribute ( 6| p. c. ) on 
the villages in the sub-division of Ranpur and a similarly enhanced tribute 
(9| p. c.) on the villages in the Gogha sub-division. 

In 1812 Vakhatsinhji, on hisatbaining a good old age, entrusted during 
his lifetime, the management of the State to Ins son Vajesinhji. In 
1813*14 this part of the country was visited by a dire famine { known 
popularly by the name of Agnotro, 1869 being the Samvat year ). To avoid 
the pangs of starvation .some low-caste people killed a cow and subsisted 
for a time on its flesh. The Chief, a true Hindu, executed the cow killer. 
The Collector . of , Kaira thereupon wrote to the Raja that as he was 
not an independent prince he had no power over the life and death .of his 
subjects, He also wrote that the Thakore of Bhavnagar was a mere petty 
Zamindav empowered only to collect the land-revenues of his Sttite. The 
Resident of Baroda treated him with all the respect due to an independent 
Chief, but the Collector of Kaira argued that when the English Government 
were competent at any moment to enhance the amount of tribute paid to them 
5 by the Thakore, he was no more an independent Chief than a mere petty 
land-holder. He also wrote strongly to the Government of Bombay against 
the Eaja of Bhavnagar, regarding the execution of the oow killer. He ex- 
pressed his opinion that the criminal jurisdiction exercised by the Thakore 
over the village.s in Gogha, Dhandhuka, and Ranpur sub-divisions, should 
be di-scontinned. The Imperial Government on these and other grounds 
deprived the Thakore of his criminal jurisdiction over these* villages m 
the year 1816. 
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Rawal Vakhatsinhji died in the year- 1816 after reigning far 
44 years. He had three sons Vajesinhji, Bapji, and Rayasinhji, of whom 
the eldest Vajesinhji succeeded to the throne. He was managing the affairs 
of the State during his fathers life-time. In 1812 Bapji was granted 
the villages of Wawdi, Tarsara, and Bahila; while Rayasinhji received 
the grant of two villages. His appanage however was soon after revert- 
ed to the State by way of escheat, as he died without issue. In ■ 1827 the 
Khumans of Kundla burnt the villages of Bibariyadhar and Barbatana 
and rebelled in a body under the leadership of Hado Khuman. They also 
plundered Mitiyala and other villages under Kundla. They were 
pursued by the military posted at the Kundla thana, assi sted by troops 
from Lathi and Amreli, The Khumans took shelter in the Gir forest, 
but Ghelo Khuman, one of the sons of Hado Khuman, strayed behind 
and was overtaken by the Lathi contingent near Amba. In the skirmish 
that ensued, Ghelo Khuman was killed. It is said that the descendants 
of that branch of the Khuman family entertain . even to this day such* 
a grudge against the Lathi State that they do not even so much as drink 
water upon its soil. The Khumans who hid themselves in the Gir forest 
attacked and pillaged the village of Vanda in 1821. While they were driv- 
ing away* herds of cattle fj’om that village the troops under the thandar of 
Kundla overtook them at Dedan. They had no other alternative but to 
abandon the cattle and conceal themselves in a neighbouring valley. In this 
flight Mansur Khuman was shot dead, while his brother was wounded. The 
Khumans, after this mishap, growing more desperate than ever, began fre- 
quently to overrun and lay waste the adjoining territories. They shrank not 
from inflicting unheard of cruelties upon the unfortunate villagers. At last, 
in 1822, an English detachment under Captain Barnwell arrived upon the 
scene of action to put a stop to those misdeeds.He pitched his camp at Amreli 
and summoned all the neighbouring chiefs with the'ir ministers and also* 
Govindji the Suba of Amreli. Captain Barnwell asked them to dissuade the 
•insurgents from perpetrating such foul deeds. Vajesinhji then went to 
Kundla to settle the disputes with the Khumans. He there learnt that 
the Kathis of Jetpur and Chital were secretly lending help to the Khumans 
of Kundla. Vajesinhji sent his minister, Sevakram, with his assistant 
Gaurishanker to Captain Barnwell at Amreli to explain to him all the 
oircunastances of the case. The gallant Captain sent for these Kathis 
upon instituting strict enquiries, the allegation of the Bhavnagar 
Tliakorc was not. made out. The British Officer, however, as a safe guard 
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against their londiug such, help to the rebels at any future date, took 
securities froju them. 

In 1823 the Khumans drove away cattle from Junawadar and 
fled to the villages of Valardi and Gugrala under Jetpur. Vajesiiihji 
on hearing this, sent an army in pursuit of them. At Valardi Harsur and 
Golan, the .sons of JogidasKhuman, and his daughter Kamaribai were taken 
prisoners. The troops then proceeded to Gugrala, where in a scuffle Hado 
Khuman and Hepo Ckaran were killed. The army, with the bleeding heads 
of those insurgents, together with captives of war made a triumphant 
entry into Kundla and related to Vajesinhji a full account of their expedi- 
tion. Vajesinhji communicated this news to Captain Barnwell who at once 
summoned Mulu Vala and other Kathi share-holders of Jetpur to his 
presence and imprisoned them all. Ho also ordeixMl the Talnka of Jetpur 
to be confiscated. 

• Shoi’tly after, th(‘ share-hf)lders of Jetpur agreed, in accordance with the 
wishes of the English Goverument, to capture and surrender all the Kathi 
rebels to Vajesinhji. V^ikamshi and other Vala share-holders of Jetpur, 
Chela Khachar of Jasdan, Bhan Khachar of Bhadli’ Vala Harsur of 
Bagasra and D.xnto Kotilo of Dvjdan guaranteed the fulfilment of the 
agreement entered into by the recalcitrant Kathis of Jetpur. 

Main Vala of Jetpur and others, after their release, captured and 
surrendered to the English Khuman Jogidas and Khuman Hado with thoir 
relative.s* Viro, JBhan, Bhim, Ram, Pitho and Dikho. i)f these Viro and 
Pitho died in confinement while the rest under the charge of Mulu Vala 
of Jetpur were handed over to Vajesinhji in the year 1824. 

The share-holders of Jetpur who had taken with them the Kathi 
captives to Bhavnagar returned to their respective villages as no terms of 
reconciliation were agreed upon to between the rival factions. Vajesinhji 
took no steps towards redressing the grievances of the Kathi malcontents 
till the end of that year, whereupon they resumed to outlawry and phin-, 
dered Je.sar a village under Und.sarvaiya. 

In 1826 they pillaged the villages of Dharuka and Piprali both 
Andcr the Bhaviiagar State. Vajesinhji was then at Sihor. He marched 
ilgainst them directly from that place and overtook the Khumans near 
j^had but they stealthily made their way towards Pali tana. While 
fiivceeding in that direction one of them, Ebhal Khuman*, was killed by a 
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cow-herd named Kanfchar. The compact band was dispersed, and the 
Kathis flying at random assembled together in Gir, their faVourite place 
of retreat. Vajcsitihji informed Captain Barnwell of all this, who in rq>ly 
asked the Thakore to exert his utmost in apprehending the rol>ellious 
Khumans assuring him at the same time that all the losses sustained by him 
would be recouped from their sureties. Jogidas K human, at last, exasperated 
at Vajesinhjis tardiness in coming to terms with him and his Kathi 
followers made a bold determination to plunder Bhavnagar itself. He 
raised a large army consisting of brave Kathis from all parts of the 
province, and summoned to his aid Oghad Vala who had gone into outlawry 
against the Nawab of Juiiagarh. They first besought the assistance of 
Khandhoji, the Thakore of Palitana, which was readily granted. Jogidas 
Khuman destroyed the village of Nagdhaniba but instead of proceeding 
further on to Bhavnagar, he turned back. On his way he biamt and laid 
wastes all the villages that fell within his reach. Vajesirihji pursued him 
and overtook him near Timana on the banks of the Shctriinji. In the 
vscufflc that ensued many men on both sides were killed while the surviving 
Kathio fled and concealed themselves in the forest of Gii-. In 1827 Jogidas 
issuing out of his retreat pillaged Haliyad and Dahor. Vajesinhji, who 
felt much disgusted at the frccpient atUcks of the Khumans, summoned 
their ring leaders to Bhavnagar to seti-le tlieir terms with him ( 1828 ). 
Parmanandas who had succeiMled Sevakram, was then at the head of the 
administration. It was in 1829 that some conciliatory stipulations were 
entered into between the Thakore and the Khumans. By these terms 
the Khumans agreed to cede to the Thakore, by way of compensation for 
the damages sustained by him at their hands, some villago^j wholly, While 
others in part only. They also agrepd to serve in the army of the Thakore 
for a period of one year. In the same year Vajesmhji married his 
sister Bairajba to RaAmaIji, the Jam of Navanagar. In 1836 Sadul 
Khasio of Monpur with the help of other outlaws plundered the sacred 
Jain temples on the top of the Setrunja hill. The Political Agent of Kathi- 
awad sent peremptory orders to Vajesinhji either to an’cst the culjlrits 
or to pay compensation to the Palitana chief. The Thakore in turn cfuar- 
tored a party of his troops upon Sadul and ordered him to surrender. 
At that time Champraj Valo of Charkha, who was wandering as an outlaw 
against Amreli,* was a guest of Sadul. * Losing his temper at the high- 
handedness of the men quartered upon his host by the Thakore ( mosal ), 
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he and Sadnl made a sudden attack on the hill-fort of Talaja, Sadul 
attacked and burnt the village ofKonjali. Vajesinhji sent a large army 
under the command of his eldest son Bhavsinhji and second son Narsinhji 
who at once repaired to Mon pur, demolished the stronghold and burnt the 
house of Sadul. They returned to Bhavnagar after creaing an out-jx)8t 
at that village. The fiery Sadul was now highly enraged and in 1838 he 
•sacked the villages of Depala and Veral and with the intention of continuing 
his raids, he took refuge in the Gir forest. In 1840 however, he was arrested 
in Motha, a village in the Pargamt of Ud, under the Nawab of Junagarh. 
He was regularly tried before the Political Agent of Kathiawad, who sen- 
tenced him to rigorous imprisonment for ten years and sent him to the 
Ahmedabad gaol. It was also settled that all his villages, except Jambuda 
^nd Chuna which were to be retained in the possession of Sadula sons 
Jalam and Hamir, were to be Forfeited to the State and that Sadul, if he 
returned after the expiration of his sentence, was to enjoy the revenues of 
Monpur during his life. Sadul ,did return after the expiration of ten 
years and received the revenues of Monpur during the remainder of his 
life. Jambuda and Chuna are still in the hands of his descendants. 

The Chiefs of Bhavnagar hitherto maintained a mint of their own, 
where they struck silver and copper coins, but in 1840 Vajesinhji surren- 
dered that privilege to the English on their paying him Es» 2793-6-3. 

Bhavsinhji the eldest son of Vaje.sinhji died in 1845. He left behind . 
him four sons Akherajji, Jaswantsinhji, Rupsinhji and Devisinhji. On the 
retirement of Diwan Parmanandas on account of old age in 1847, the 
helm of the State was entrusted jointly to Gaurishankar Udeshankar Oza 

Santokram Sevakrain Desai. The Thakore in 1849 made the follow- 
ing distribution of his territories among his son, and grandsons. To his son 
Narsinhji he gave Jhinjhavadar ; while of the sons of Bhavsinhji, who had 
died in 1845, he gave Lakhanka to Akherajji ; Timana, Makhania and 
Pavti to Jaswantsinhji ; Veral, Agiadi and Pal*di to Rupsinhji ; and Ram- 
dhari to the fourth son Devisinhji. In 1852 Vajesinhji died at the 
advanced age of 72 years and was succeeded by Akherajji the son of the 
fM?edeceased heir-apparent Bhavsinhji. During his reign Mr. Lang, the 
Political Agent of Kathiawad in 1854 settled the claim of the Nawab of 
Junagarh on Kundla for a sum of Irupees 9,000, to be annually paid by 
the Thakore to the Nawab, wha was made to relinquish all his right, titl^ 
Mjd interest in that Mahal. 
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Akerajji, who was otherwise known by the name of Dajirajji, 
died in 1854 after reigning for two years only. As he died childless he 
was succeeded by his brother -Jaswantsinhjl Miv Heddo, the Collector of 
Ahmedabad, and Mr. Rogers, the Settlement Officer, taking advantage of 
dying without issue ordered, the Mam latdar of Gogha to take 
possession, on behalf of the Paramount Power, of 116 villages owning 
allegiance to the Chief of Bhavnagar. The Mamlatdar in pursuance of that 
order seized all the villages, but on the recommendation of Mr. Barr, 
the then Political Agent of Kathiawad, who was favourably inclined 
towards Bhavnagar, the Bombay Government recognised the right' of 
Jaswantsinhji, the new TSakorc, and restored to him the possession of the 
forfeited villages. In 1857, however, the Ahmedabad Police preferred 
certain serious charges against some of the Bhavnagar officials which 
resulted in the appointment of a Special Assistant to the Political Agent 
to exercise criminal jurisdiction over those 116 villages. 

Jaswantsinhji was blessed with the birth of the heir-appar^t, 
Takhatsinhji, on Gth January 1858. Jaswantsinhji introduced into 
his State new and improved codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure and 
effected several reforms in the administration of justice. The British* 
Government conferred upon him, in 1862, in recognition of his good 
government a mvdd authorising him and his successors to adopt an heir 
to the throne in the absence of a natural born heir without the payment 
of succession duty. 

In 1863 Jaswantsinhji married his niece Ba Kunwarba, daughter of 
the late Akherajji, to Jam shri Vibhaji of Navanagar. The bride, however, 
did not long survive her wedding. 

It was in 1866 that the disputes regarding the criminal and civil 
jurisdiction over the 116 villages between the Thakore of Bhavnagar 
and the British Government came to an end. It was resolved that the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over the 116 villages in dispute should be 
restored to the Bhavnagar State. In recognition of the signal services 
rendered by Gaurishanlcar and Santokram in regaining the lost powers^ 
the Thakore Saheb graivted to the former the village of Tarkha and to 
the latter the village of Kumbhan. 

In 1867 .Jaswantsinhji was, for his loyalty to the British Ci'own, de* 
corated with the insignia of K. C. S. I. 
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Maharaja Jaswantsinhji died on 11th April 1870 leaving behind Kirn 
two sons Takhatsinhji and Jawansinhji. He was succeeded by the heir^ 
•apparent Takhatsinhji who was then 12 years old. 

The Imperial Government resolved to carry t>n the afhiirs of the State 
during the Thakore Sjdi(‘b’s minority by means of Joint Administrators 
consisting of an English and a Native Officer. For the place of the native 
administrator the chuic(‘ of Government fell upon Mr. Gaurisharikar 
Udeshankar, Avhile Mr. E. H. IVrcival C. 8. was appointed to the place of the 
English affieor. The young j)rinee was sent to receive his education at 
the Rajkot Rajkuniar College in 1871. In 1^2 ^ Messrs. Percival and 
Gaurishankar fixed for a period of four ye;irs the assessment to be jiaid by 
the ryots and introduced the new system of KItatahandhL They also 
Opened the Ihiblic VVcu'ks Department and undertook at aii enormous 
expenditure works of public utility, such as good passable roads, bridges 
and culverts, useful iniildings and resting ]»laces for travellers ( Dlnmiia- 
fJiMas ). They also iv.formed the land-revenue system and gave liberal 
patronage to merchants and traders, which enhanced the material prosperity 
of the State within a very short period of their administration. 

Thakore Saheb Takhatsinhji left the Rajkumar College in 1874 and 
Was subsequently placed under the care of an English tutor Captain ( now 
^Colonel ) H, L, Nutt. In the same year the Thakore Saheb married the 
daugthers of the reigning chiefs of Gondal, Wadhwan and Wankaner and also 
the daughter of the Girasia of Talaja, In 1875 was born the heir-apparent, 
by the Gondal queen, who was named Bhavsinhji. In the same year Mr. 
Percival went to England on one year’s furlough. Daring his absence Col. 
J. W. Watson was appointed in his place, but ho had to revert to his 
original post on Mr. Percivals return in 1876. 

The Thakore Saheb at the invitation of H. E. the Viceroy and Gover- 
nor General attended the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi, on Dt 
January 1877, to proclaim the assumption by Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
of th^ Most Exalted title of the Empress of India. It was on this occasion 
that the Thakore Saheb’s salute was increased from 11 to 15 guns as a mark 
of personal distinction. He was also presented with a Royal flag. The 
Thakore Sah^ was accompanied by his faithful minister, Mr. Gaiirishankar 
Udeshankar, upon whom in token of his meritorious services was bestowed 
the title of C.S.I. The Thakore Saheb after visiting several principal places 
of intoresf in Northern India returned to Bhavnagar. In February 18’?^ 
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Cof Watson was again appointed in the place of Mr. E. H. Pcrcival The 
Thakore Saheb who had by that time made a fair progress in his English 
and Vernacular studies, was from the month of March joined with Colonel 
Watson in the administration to obtain some acquaintance with the mana- 
gement of State affairs. It was in April of 1878 that the Thakore Saheb 
. was entrusted with the sole and independent management of his dominions. 
Immediately after, Mr. Gaurishankar on account of old age retired on a well 
merited full pension and Mr. Samaldas Parmananddas * was appointed 
Diwan. Takhatsinhji in remembrance of his happy College 
days, extended the Rajkiijmar College building at Rajkot by adding to it a 
new wing, at an expense of a lahh of rupees. He also contributed a 
princely sum of a lahh and a quarter towards the erection of a bridge on 
the river Aji at Rajkot. He attended the Darbar held at Rajkot on 19th 
August 1879 on the occasion of opening the new bridge for public use. 
The inauguration ceremony of the new line of Railway from Bhavnagar 
to Wadhwan and Dhola to Dhoraji constructed at the expense of the 
Chiefs of Bhavnagar and Gondal was performed at Bhavnagar by H. E. 
Sir James Fergusson, the Governor of Bombay, on 18th December 1880. 
Persons travelling between Bhavnagar and Surat had to expose them- 
selves to the perils of a boisterous sea and several lives were lost by the 
occasional capsizement of boats plying bcdwc^cn those two sea-ports. The 
Thakore Saheb with a view to avoid those difficulties got a large and 
strong steamer specially built in England at an enormous expoUvSe of 
f) lakhn of rupees. 

In 1881 the Thakore Saheb sent his younger brother Jawansinhji, who 
had completed his course of studfes at Rajkot, to England for higher 
education. He, however, returned in 1882 and after two years of useful 
career the promising youth vvjis unfortunately cut off in the prime of his 
life in 1884. 

On the 7th January 1882 Colonel L. C. Barton, the Political Agent 
of Kathiawad, invested the Thakore Saheb with the Insignia of the Knight 

r ^ •„ 

• After his death in 1883 the Diwangiri was given to his son Mr. Vithaldas. The 
sole power which the Diwan tilinhen exercised was however curtailed by the orgauis- 
ation of a new council composed of the Diwan, Mr, R. Proctor Sims, Public works 
Minister, Mr. M. M, Bhavoagari C, I. E. M, P. Judicial Councillor and Mr. Dosabbai 
Kadakft^ C. S. I. Finance Minister. The late Mr. Samaldas was held in such a 
high esteem by the Durbar that an Arts college was established at Bhavnagar and 
named after him. 
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Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India in a grand 
Darbar held at Rajkot, in the presence of the Nawab of Junagarh, the 
Jam of Navanagar, the Raj of Dhrangadra, the Thakores of Morvi, Limbdi, 
Wadhwan, and Rajkot, and other petty chiefs and high Government 
Officials both European and* Native. H. E. Sir James Fergusson was 
entrusted with the task of performing that intei-esting ceremony but he 
was by a dire stroke of destfny compelled to return to Bombay from 
Kutch owing to the sudden and sad demise of Her Excellency, Lady 
Fergusson who fell a victim to cholera. It was owing to this mishap 
that the function was entrusted to Col. Bartofi. The Thakore Saheb 
was further ennobled with the title of G. C. S. 1. in 1886 and was honored 
with the personal title of Maharaja. 

H. H. Sir Takhatsinhji G. C. S. L, afterwards went on a tour to 
Europe where he was received with royal welcome. The University of 
Cambridge conferred on him the honorary degree of LL. D. After his« 
return from Europe, he introduced further important reforms in his State, 
He was, however, snatched away by the cruel hand of Death in the prime 
of his youth, on 25th January 1896, amid the profound grief of his 
friends and subjects. He leaves behind him two sons Bhavsinhji, born 
of the Qondal princess and Mangalsinhji of the Wadhwan Rani. The 
elder, Bhavsinhji, was born in April 1875, and was installed on the gadi 
by Col. Hancock, the Political Agent of Kathiawad, in February last. The 
young prince has received liberal education at the Rajkumar College and 
promises to turn out a worthy successor of a worthy father. 

Thakore Saheb Bhavsinhji is a first class Chief in Kathiawad and 
enjoys full civil and criminal powers within his State. Though the late 

Maharaja enjoyed a salute of 15 guns as a personal distinction, the State 

is entitled to a .salute of 11 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Sejakji. 


Banojl. 

I ■ ■ 

Sbahji. 

1 

Mokhdaji. 

1 

1 

Sarangji. 

1 

Dangarsiabji. 

1 

1 

Vijoji. 

1 

Samarsinb j i.' 

Kanoji. 

1 

1 

Eamji. 

i 

Sarangji. 

1 

Shavdasji. 

1 

Jetbaji. 

1 

Rudoji, 

1 . 

BamdaBji. 

1 


1 

Gangdasji. 

1 

Sartanji. 

1 

1 

Sadniji. 

1 

Bbimji. 

1 

Viaoji. 

1 L 

Devoji. Viroji. 

1 

Mokaji. 

1 

Dhunoji. 

1 

1 

Bbimji. 

tr 'v.. •• 

Kasbia]!. 


Ratanji. 

1 


Harbhamji. 

Govindji. 

1 

1 

Sarangji. 

1 

1 

1 

Cbhatrasalji. 

Akberajji 1. 

1 


„ 1 

Rataaji. 

1 

Harbhamji. Vijayarajjl 

Surtanji., 


Bhaveiohji. ( founded Bbavnagar. ) 

Akherajjt II. 

1 1 1 
Visajl. Bamdasji. Ooyaji, 

one another. 

1 • 

< Vala. ) 



Vakbateiahji. 
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VU- . 1 

vajeaiDhji. Bapji. 

1 

Bamaiobjl, 

fibavLabji. ( died before his fath'er, ) 

1 

Naharsinhj 

Akherajji III. Jaswantalnliji. Ruppinhji. 

• 1 » 

Devieinliji, 

1 1 

1 Harisinhji (Veral.) 

Tafchaliinbji- 

Jiwansinhji. 

1 

1 . 

(died in 1884.) 

1 

Bhavsinhji. 

Mangalsiabji. 

( The 2 ^rescnt Thakore Sahcb. ) 

Residence. — Bhavnagar, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. . 
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DHRANGADRA. 

AreOv— •1,156 sq. miles. Population. — 103,754. 

Revenue. — 7,80,000 rupees. 

The State of Dhrangadra is bounded on the north by the Ricnn of 
Kutch ; on the east by Bajana and Lakhtar ; on tlie south by the terri- 
tories of Vankaiier and Lakhtar ; and on the west by the Native State 
of Morvi and the Malia Taluka. 

The Raj Saheb i)f Dhrangadra derives his origin from the immortal 
Markand Rishi and is a Jhala Rajput of the Makwana tribe belonging to 
t he solar race. Vehiyas Makwano was the king of Kirantigarh near Nagar 
Parkar. He was succeeded by Kesar wlao invaded the territory of Hamir 
Sumro, then reigning in Sindh. He succeeded in pirrying off 525 horses 
•from the enemy’s country which he distributt^d among the Brahmans and 
.the Bhats on the thirteenth day after his father’s death. After a few days' 
respite Kesar Makwana once more invaded Sindh and drove away 700 
camels of Hamir Sumro grazing on the banks of the Meni. Once it so 
ha})pene(l that on th(3 Dasera holiday, tlui wives and daughters of Hamir 
were driving to their garden while Kesar fell uj)on them and carried them 
•away to Kirantigarh. Hamir sent him a won! to respectfully send back these 
ladies loaded with ])resents as a father would do while sending his daughters 
to their husbands’ homo. Kesar retorted in anger that these ladies had 
already become his wives and that they would not be sent back to Sindh. 
At last Hamir Sumro inarched upon Kirantigarh and a tierce battle ensued. 
Kesar with his bmve followers fell in the contest and the stronghold of 
•Kirantigarh was destroyed. On the death of Kesar and the destruction 
•of his capital, his three sons Harpal, Vijaypal and Santaji made their 
♦escape to Gujarat. Harpal took refuge at the court of his cousin Karan, 
the Solanki chief of Anhilwad, while Vyaypal and Santaji took shelter 
with other chiefs. The descendants of Vijaypal are at present the chiefs 
of Hoi in Mahi Kantlia, while those of Santaji are now the Talukdars of 
Katosan in the same Agency. 

Harpal received a cordial welcome at the hands of the king of Gujarat. 
According to a bardic tradition Fula Devi, the fxvourite wife of Karan 
'Solanki, was suffering from the visitations of an evil-spirit, named Babro. 
Harpal boldly Volunteered to fight with the ’devil and one night in a hard- 
fought struggle he succeeded in subduing Babro. He exacted a promise from 
the evil spirit that he would no longer disturb the inhabitants of Fatan, 
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t)iat her would be ready at Harpal’s bidding to help him whenever he was 
^in a difficulty and that Tie would implicitly obey all his orders. Harpal 
grew hungry on account of the exhaustion brought on by fighting so 
fiercely with Babro. He took with him two goats and went to the burning 
ground. Roasting them in a funeral pyre he began to devour them. The 
female deity presiding over the cremation-ground, stretched out her hand 
asking for a slice out of Harpal’s hearty meal. The gallant Makwano gave 
her a leg of mutton which the deity gobbled up in a moment. She again 
stretched out her hand but as Harpal had nothing left to give her, 
he cut open his own thigh and appeased her by a lump of human flesh. 
The goddess was exceedingly delighted at the Rajput s boldness and self- 
sacrifice and promised to give him whatever he demanded. Harpal expressed 
his desire to marry her whereupon the deity bound by her promise threw 
in her own lot with that of the mortal. So runs the legend though history 
records that this deity was none else but a Solanki princess of Gujarat. 

t 

Next day Karan overjoyed at his wife's deliverance held a grand 
Darbar and praised the exploits of Harpal. The Raja promised to 
grant him in return for his signal service anything that he demanded. 
Harpal replied that he would be perfectly satisfied if His Highness granted 
him only as many villages as he could bind garlands round in one single 
night. Karan pleased with Harpals moderate demand readily complied with 
his request. The Makwano returned home and related the whole story 
to his supernatural wife. She and the Babro Bhut ( devil ) undertook 
the work and during the course of the night bound garlands upon the 
gates of 2300 villages. The first festoon was hung on the gates of Patdi 
and the last on those of Digdi. Next morning Karan sent his courtiers 
on backs of fleet camels to ascertain the number of villages round which 
Harpal had bound garlands during the previous night. They returned 
hy the evening of the same day and informed Karan that Harpal had 
fastened garlands round the gates of no less than 2300 villages. The 
King of Gujarat bound by his promise handed over these villages to Har- 
pal. As Patdi was the first place round which the festoon was hung he 
made*it his principal seat of government. Karan felt dismayed at the loss of 
ao many villages, but his wife Fula Devi who had always been addressed by 
Harpal as his sister went to her valiant brother before his final departure 
for Patdi.* Harpal, seeing Fula Devi approaching him said ‘Well sister I 
.Wl^t brings you here.’ She replied ‘ Brother I have come to-ask of you my 
trdttsseau ’ Harpal gave her 500 villages in Bhal as her pin -money. 
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, Harpal had by his divine queen three sons; Sodho, Mangu, Shokhro 
Und a daughter named Uma Devi. Those four children were once playing 
in the courtyard. of their palace at Patdi. An elephant getting wild 
began to run amuck in the town. It was on the point of killing these 
four children when their mother extended her hand and saved them 
by sei; 2 ing them all in her grasp. From that date the three boys and 
their descendants assumed the cognomcm of ‘ Jhala ’ ( seized ). The 
.Jhala Rajputs of to-day are the de.sccndants of th(‘se. thri'e brothers. 

Harpal’s wife Shakti (goddess) died on ChaiLra Vad 13th Samwat 
1171 ( corresponding with ()th April 1115) after which Harpal married 
Raj Kunwarba, the daughter of the Sodha chief of Thar Parkar. By her 
'he had nine sons, Khawadji ( wlio m irrj(‘d a Kathi lady and becaine th(‘, 
progenitor of the Kathis of the Kliwwid brancli } Kliodaji, Joguji, Ranoji, 
Bapuji, (whose descendants omlira^'od Islamism and arc called ^lolesalarns. 
Among his descendants are the Makwaiia Mussalman holdc^rs of Mandwa, 
from which place they have come to b-' the Talukdars of Puiiadra, Khadal, 
Dabha, and Ramas in Main Kaiihha) Balw.int, Lonakji, Devaji and Vithalji. 
After the death of Harpal in 1 loO Sial’ioji, born of the Shakti queen and 
the eldest of his twelve sous, siic(‘ec(led him on the throne of Patdi. The 
appanage of Jambu was conferred upon Mangu whos(' descendants are now 
reigning at Liinbdi, while to Shekhro was graiit(‘d the Jaylr of Sachana 
and Chor Vadodra and his de.scendants are now tlm Wanta-holders of Chor 
Vadodra and other estates. Th(.‘ descumdants of Harpal by his Shakti 
wife came to be known as Jhalas, whih' those by his Sodhi wdfe are this 
day known by the name of Makwaiuis. 

Sodhoji reigned for thirty years and died in 1160. He was succeeded 
by Durjansal who, dying in 1185, was succeeded by Jhakaldovji, who 
feigned till 1210. Then came to the throne Aijunsinhji who in 1240 
was succeeded by Dovrajji who died in 1265. He was succeeded by 
Prince Dudoji who died in 1280. Next to him cainc Sursinhji who 
reigned till 1305. He was succeeded by his son Saiitalji who found- 
ed in North Gujarat the village of Santalpur which is now in the* hands 
ef Jadeja Rajputs under the Palanpur Agency. This town was givgn 
in appanage to his son Surajmalji who was driven o^it by Lunoji. Suraj- 
malji was slain whereupon 8antalji with the help of the Mussalmaiis c.xijel- 
^ed Lunoji Va^hela from Sardhar. Santalji, howov('r, was killed in the 
struggle ( 1325 ). He was succeeded by his son Vijaypalji on the throne 
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of Patdi. He ruled only for a year and dying in 1326 was succeeded by 
his eldest son Meghrajji. The JagLrs of Goria^ Dekawada, Kotka, and 
Vanswa were respectively bestowed upon the other sons Akherajji, 
Saraiigji, Sagrainji, and Dudoji. 

Meghvajji died in 1331 also leaving behind him live sons, of whom 
the eldest Padamsinhji succeeded his flitlu'r while to Kesarji, Bhimji, 
Meghji, and Jeniaiji, were granted the appanages of Jarwalu, Nagwada, 
Karathal, and Jakhwada. Padamsinhji dying in 1340 was succeeded 
by his son Ildesinhji. He rc'igned till 1352. He had two sons Prithi- 
rajji and Vegadji, the formei- of whom relincjuished his claim to the Patdi 
throne in favour of his younger brotheu* Vigadji, but reserved to himself 
several villages in the 'ptfrijfnta of Thala. His descendarits are ev(ui 
now in po.ssession of th(‘ Tlnila Wanta. 

Vegadji died in 1368. Hc' had live sons of whom the eldest Ram- 
siiihji succc(.'ded him. To the otluu'.s Mc*lakji, Khengarji, Malandevji, and 
Bhanji wer(‘* gi\mi i lie of Kumarkhan Babroli, Bliadakwa, and 

Kukwa. Rimsinliji dietl in 13S5 hsiving behind him six sons, of whom 
the oldest Virsinhji ascended th<‘ throne. Kesarji, Bhojrajji, Sensmalji, 
Narayanji, and Lakhaji, n‘cei\ed the appanages of Goriya Kalam, 
Nagwada, Gobal and Sitapur i-e-<f) • :uv<dy. Virsinhji died in 1392. He had 
also six son.s, of whom the (ddest Ranmalji, succi^eded to the throne. Sankh- 
eshwar was given to Ramsinhji, Karela to Kaloji, Katuda to Karamsiiih, 
Kantrodi to Pratapsinh, while Goriawad was granted to the last Punjaji. 
Ranmalji died in 1408 leaving behind him three sons. The eldest Siitarsalji 
succecdtMl his father while Dasada, Padla, and Panchasar were given in 
appanage to his si'cond son Sodmaiji and Jhinjuwada was granted to 
Vanvirji. 

Satarsalji was a poweiful monarch. He twice rose against Ahmad- 
shah, the king of Gujarat. He was, however, compelled to transfer his seat 
of government from Patdi to Mandal. Ho died in 1420 leaving behind 
him ^ large family consLsting of 12 sons. The eldest Jetsinhji ascended 
the throne, the second* Raghavdcvji consLructe<l a reservoir called ‘Rai ' near 
Vithalgarh. Alak was given to Lakhaji and Dharia to Dudoji. Pratapsi^ji 

* Kaghavdevji took up pervice under Huahang Gori, the Sultan of Malwa. He 
gifen in the tenitf ry round Ilaypur which is known by the name of Jhalawad m 

Jtflilwa. The deecendaiUs of linghavdovji are this day reigning at Narvar near 
of bit SODS Sursinhji had settled in Vithalgarh. His duscendanta held the wantas o 
Bedadra and Alidra. 
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died childless. Karmad was granted to Jemalji ; while nothing is 
known about his other sons Meghji, Kanoji Gajanji, Sarangji, Virsinhji 
and Deshalji. Ahmadshah L, the Mahoinedan king of Gujarat, invaded 
Mandal on many an occasion and compelled Jctsinhji to change his 
metropolis from Mandal to Kuwa. He died in 1441 leaving behind him six 
sons of whom the eldest Vauvirji succeeded him to the throne. Chanial 
was given to Jagmaiji, Savaduri and Adariana to Muliiji and Lilapur to 
Pachanji. Meghrajji, and Sliamji both died while they were very young. 
V'*a.iivirji di(‘d in 14(10. He had also six sons of whom Bliimsinhji ascended 
the throne. A jaji defeated ALsivala and wrested from him Ajmei’e^ and 
otluir villages. Some of his decendants liold lands in Pi pal i a and other 
villages under Vankauer, while others have taken up tlieir residemco in 
the territory of Morvi. Ranisinhji was given th(.‘ Jo/y/i/* of Koiba, while the 
appanages of Kadiyana and Iiigrodi wen' gr;inted to Pratapsinliji and Pun- 
jajL The sixth Lakhaji died wliiki he was young. Bliimsinhji dying in 1469 
was sii(*C(M‘(led by his only son Vaghoji. Khalifkhan, iha Suba ofSorath, who 
ascc'Diled tlie tlirone of Giijarab under the title of Muzahfar Shah II., was 
Vaghoji s contemporary. When he held the Siibagiri ofSorath, Vaghoji 
rebelled against him. Khalifkhan marched against him and a bloody 
battle took place near Sayadpur. The Moslem Suba was defeated by 
the brave Rajput. This success, however, brought upon him and 
his trusty comrades speedy destruction. Mahmud Begara, the celebrated 
king of Gujarat hearing the Subas defeat, marched at the head of 
a formidable army and invaded Kuwa* ’from behind. Vaghoji and 
his troops sallying out of the hill-fort, fell upon the Mussalman army. 
Before issuing out of the citadel, Vaghoji told the guards of his harem 
to keep a constant eye upon the war standards and instructed his wives 
that they should consider him defeated and dead as «oon as they beheld the 
banners lowered down. The Ranis were also advised to destroy themselves 
in flames on the happening of such contingency. A fierce battle 
ensued between the Rajputs and the Moslems in which the Rajput 
flag-bearers borne down with flxtiguc lowered their flags to take 
rest. The guards of tlie Chiefs seraglio, seeing this, at once informed 
the ladies that their lord Vaghoji had fallen in the field. No sooner did 
they hear this than they fell into a well and died. While the contest was 

* Kuwa was^in days of old known by the name of Kanlcavati, but as the wives of 
the great-graud-soa of Jetsinhji, killed themselvoa by falling into a well, it 
obUioed the significaut name of Kuwa ( weU ). 
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still going on with unabated fury, Vaghoji returned for a short time to his 
palace to see how mattei’s stood there, but seeing that his wives had all 
perished, he again went to the battle-field with redoubled vigour. He bad 
now become desperate and courting death, he fell upon the Moslem troops. 
After dealing destruction in the enemy’s ranks, Vaghoji and his brave fol- 
lowers slept an eternal sleep on the field of KViwa and the citadel was 
eventually reduced by the victors in 1486. Hearing the death of Vaghoji, 
Saheb Kunwarba, the daughter of the Solaiiki Chief of Kalarigarh, im- 
molated hersL'lf on a funeral pile as a Suttee, although sln^ was not maiTied 
to Va|fhoji but only betrothed to him. So niany brave R:ij])u{s lost their 
lives in the battle of Kuwa that even to-day the phrase ‘ Ktiwa no her 
(disaster of Kuwa ) lias become proverbial for a gueat ini.s fur tune. Vaghoji 
had twelve sons: Nathoji, ]\lepji, Sagramji, Jodhaji, Ajoji, Ramsiuhji, 
Viramdevji, Rajodliarji, Lakhoji, Sultanji, Vajerajji and Jagmalji. Ofthe.se 
the first six had fallen in the battle of Kuwa, while the seventh Viramdevji 
had been killed while fighting agaiirst the Mussulman of Sami 

Mujpur. The remaining five saved themselves by flying to r/ne adjaeenl 
jungle. Once upon a time wliile Rajodliarji was hunting in the. forest, he be- 
held a hare issuing out of a thicket and presenting a bold froril to Lis horse. 
The prince stood astounded at the rabbit s boldness and taking a fancy 
to that place founded on the spot a village called Halwad, on Maha Vad 13th 
Samwat 1544 ( corresponding with 1488 A. D.) He made it his seat 
of government and commenced conquering the adjacent te^rritories. Raj- 
odharji conferred upon his brothers Lakhaji, Sultanji, Vajerajji and Jagmalji, 
the Jagir§ of Kadi, Narichana, Nana Ankewalia, Ghantila and Dhulkot 
respectively.. 

Rajodharji died in the year 1500. He had three sons Ajoji, Sajoji, and 
Ranoji and one daughter. The mother of the first two was the daughter 
of the Rao of Idar, while the mother of Ranoji was the daughter of Lakh- 
dhirji, the Parinar chief of Muli. When Rajodharji was lying on his death- 
bed, I^khdhirji with his men repaired to Halwad, under the pretext of 
enquiring after the Raj , Saheb’s health, though with the real intention of 
placing his daughter’s son Ranoji on the throne. He succeeded in win- 
ning over the courtiers of Halwad to his side. When the two older sons went 
to the burning ground with the funeral cortege, Lakfidhirji installed 
Baifoji on the gadi and proclaimed him the Raj of Halwad ( 1500 ). 
^joii and Sajoji who were taken by surprise, endeavoured their utmost 
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to obtain an entrance into the hill-fort but without the least success. At 
last after two months of hard but fruitless struggle the two brothers went 
to Ahmedabad and implored the assistance of Mahmud Begara, then 
reigning over Gujarat. Lakhdhirji, however, anticipated them by paying 
to the monarch a hand-some sum of 2 lacs of rupees. The disappointed* 
brothers then proceeded to their maternal home at Idar, They did not stay 
there for a long time, but proceeding to Jodhpur, where they met with a 
very cold reception they repaired to Chitod and took up service under the 
Rana of Me wad. Sang conferred upon them large Jarjirs and their 
descendants even to the present day enjoy the estates of Sadri, Delwada 
and Gagunda in Mewad.^ 

Ranoji was killed by Malik Bakhan ofDasada in 1523. He lefC behind 
him three sons of whom the eldest Mansinhji succeeded him to the throne. 
Mansinhji, to avenge the death of his father, invaded Dasada and slew the 
son of Malik Bakhan. Rahadurshah, the king of Gujarat, sent an army 
under Khan Khanan ag<iinst Mansinhji. The commander of the Moslem • 
troops succeeded in driving Mansinhji out of Hal wad. The fugitive chief 
sought shelter with Khengarji, the Rao of Kutch. Halwad, Maxudal, and 
Viramgam which wore subject to Mansinhji s authority were confiscated 
and annexed to the Shah s dominions. 

Raj Mansinhji with his two brothers Adaji and Varsaji went into out- 
lawry against the Mussalman Emperor arid laid waste the whole territory 
as far as Viramgam. One of the sisters of the step-mother of Mansinhji, a 
daughter of the king of Bikaner, who was man-ied to king Bahadurshah, 
sent a word to Mansinhji saying that she would exert her influence with 
the Sultan in regaining for him his lost principality if he gave up outlawry 
and surrendered himself to the Emperor. Once Bahadurshah, while going 
from Ahmedabad to Sorath, lay encamped on the road. One night while 
the Emperor was taking his repose in his tent, Mansinhji with arms in his 
hands stealthily slipped into it. The Sultan who was sleeping there all 
alone woke up and asked who it was that was lurking in the tent. 
Mansinhji answered ^ I am the king of Jhalawad. I have come here to 

• Mansiabjl, the son of Ajoji, rendered such a yeoman service to Rana Pratapslnhji 
in the celebrated battle of Haldighat that he received from the Rana certain privileges 
which had never before been conferred on any of the feudatory chiefs. No chief save thd 
Jhal^ Raja of Sadri is entitled to proceed to the palace of the Rana with kettle drum and 
tpm-totns beating before him. This is considered in Me wad to be the highest distinction. 

c|D be conferred upon ft feudatory chief. 
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regain my lost throne. ’ Saying this he placed at the Sultan's feet his 
shield, sword and dagger and knelt before him in token of submission. Th(i 
Sultan was reconciled and restored to him . all his territories except 
Jiandal and Viramgam. 

• 

Raj Mansinhji died in 1564. He was succeeeded by Raysinhji the 
•eldest of jjis three sons. Ho bestowed upon his brother Rarnsinhji the 
villages ofJiva, Chamamd and Jhanjhei'a, while to his youngest brother 
Govindji he gave the villages of Hervala, Vadhru and Tii-lnva. Ray- 
sinjhi defeated and subdued all the neighbouring petty chiefs. Once 1 k^ 
happened to go to his kinsman Jasoji, the chief of Dhrol. While they were 
playing at chopfct, the sound of a kettle drum fell upon their ears. Jasoji 
was muf.h incensed and asked his attendants to empiire who the person 
was that dart'd beat his kettle drum within the ])r;(*incts of Dhrol. He 
was informed that a cavalcade of Gosains was passing- that way nnder the 
leadership of Makan Bharthi on a pilgrimage to Hingalaj Mala. Jasoji 
^seemed satisfied but his guest Raysinhji asked hiin as to what he would 
have done if some potentate instead of an ascetic had sounded his drum 
in the vicinity of Dhrol. Jasoji replied that ho Would have got the drum 
torn off. The Raj bore this in mind and shortly after his return to 
Hal wad, he marched against Dhrol at the head of a large army. He 
sounded his drum on the very outskirts of Dhrol. Jasoji highly inflamed 
at the sound of the drum went out with his army to join battle with the 
invading host. A fierce contest ensued in which Jasoji was slain and 
Raysinhji returned to Halwad with flying colours. 

While dying Jasoji spoke to a Charan to convey this intelligence to 
his intimate friend, Sahebji, a brother of Rao Khengaiji, who was 
then living with his brother at Bhuj. The Charan went to Bhuj and 
informed Sahebji of what had happend. He thereupon marched upon 
Hlilwad at the head of a large army. The contending armies met near 
Media where a bloody battle took place in which Sahebji was killed and 
Eajrsinhji severely wounded. The religious cavalcade that had caused so 
nincb mischief by beating the drum on the outskirts of Dhrol learnt all this 
; its return from the pilgrimage. The mendicants under Makan 
went to Halwad and taking Raysinhji prisoner, sent him away to 
JiSpiperor Akbar, who wa% then reigning at Delhi. Halwad continued to be 
9 >po 8 Be 8 sion of Delhi for two years. When Akbar appointed Khan KbauftO 
ai the Suba of Gujarat, Raysinhji was allowed at his request to 
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accompany the new Suba to the Province entrusted to his care. His 
territory*was, after some time, restored to him under an Imperial mandate. 
Though iie succeeded in regaining his lost throne , he continued 
warring with his neighbours who became his bitterest enemies. In a 
contest with the insurgent chiefs, he was suddenly attacked by a class of 
Girasias called the Dedas and killed near Ghantila in 1584. 

Eaj Raysinhji was succeeded by Chandrasinhji. He was married to 
the daughter of Sursinhji. the Maharaja of Jodhpur; while he gave his 
•sister in marriage to Jasaji, the Jam of Navaiiagar. Once while this 
Jhala (juoen was playing at chess with her lord, the Jam ca})tured her knight 
( mare ). The Rani in anger n^torted ‘ It is no great thing for you to 
seize a mare from mo, a woman, but if you seize a mare from my 
brother, you would justify your appellation of Jam. ’ Jasaji bore this 
insolent retort in mind and treacherously caused Chandrasinhji to be 
made a prisoner and brought to Navanagar. One Shankardas, a Nagar 
by caste, intervened in favour of Chandrasinhji and obtaining his release^ 
sent him back to his capital. The Jhala Rani v^^as not a woman to quietly 
brook the insult. Stung to the quick by the indignity thus offered to 
her brother, she poisoned her husband. Jam Jasaji, in 1624. 

Eaj Chandrasinhji had six sons. Prithirajji, Ashkaranji, Amarsinhji, 
Abhayasinhji, Ramsinhji and Ranoji. Once Adoji, the Girasiaof Shiyani, 
had pitched his tent on the outskirts of Halwad whither he had^ escaped 
beyond the reach of the Mussalman Suba of Ahmedabad with whom he had 
•quarrelled. A dispute arose between him and Prithirajji, the heir- 
apparent, on a very trifling matter. The prince made preparations to fall 
upon his tent and plunder it. Raj Chandrasinhji meanwhile accidentally 
eame upon the spot and was highly displea.sed at his son’s ungallant 
conduct. He told his son that it would look quite un-Kshatriyalike 
^0 plunder one who was lying there under his protection. This sort 
of admonition was too much for Prithirajji to bear patiently and he at 
once repaired to Wadhwan which was given to him for maintaining 
his high position as the heir-apparent of Jhalawad. He began sacking 
the adjacent villages. He also plundered the Imperial Treasure con- 
veyed from Junagarh to Ahmedabad. The Suba of Ahmedabad issued 
* proclp,matiorp for his arrest offering a handsome reward to any one who 
<^ptured the culprit. He also sent an army consisting of 2000 men against 
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him to Wadhwaii. The officer oommanding the troops, treacherously 
seized Prithirajji and carried him away to Ahmedabad. 

Raj Chandrasinhji died in 1628. Prithirajji the heir-apparent was, 
• as mentioned above, absent from Halwad, whereupon his younger brother 
Ashkaranji seized the throne, setting aside the claims of Sultanji and 
Rajoji the sons of Prithirajji. Ashkaranji was, in 1634, murdered by bis 
brother Amarsinhji who usurped the throne of Halwad. The late Raj 
Chandrasinhji had, besides Prithirsyji, Ashkaranji and Amarsinhji, three 
other sons Abhayasinhji, Ramsinhji, and Ranoji. Of these, Abhayasinhji 
received Lakhtar, Ramsinhji got Mathak, while to Ranoji was granted 
Kuda. The sons of Prithirajji, who still continued to be a prisoner 
in the hands of the Mussulman Suba, established independent princi- 
palities. The eldest Sultanji, who was supei*seded at Halwad by his uncle Ash- 
karanji, set up a new government at Wankaner ; while his younger brother 
Rajoji founded the kingdom of Wadhwan. Their descendants are to this day 
I reigning at Wankaner and Wadhwan respectively. 

Raj Amarsinhji died in 1645 and was succeeded by Meghrajji, who 
was a very pious and kiud-hearted prince. He reigned for 16 years and 
died in 1661. After his death Gajsinhji ascended the .throne. Raj Gajsinhji 
had three sons Chandrasinhji, Jaswantsinhji and Jaghabhai. Of these, 
Chandrasinhji and his son Ashkaranji were killed by a Charan during the 
life-time of Gajsinhji ; after whose death in 1673 Jaswantsinhji succeeded 
to the throne. Chandrasinhji had a daughter named Jhinjhuba, who was 
married to Ajitsinhji the son of Jaswantsinhji, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
Maharaja Jaswantsinhji of Jodhpur, who was then appointed Suba of Gujarat, 
invaded the territoy of Raj Jaswantsinhji at the instance of his daughter- 
in-law who was as mentioned above the daughter of Chandrasinhji. The 
Raj Saheb fled from Halwad to Varahirand the Suba granted his territory 
in appanage to Jaffar Alikhan. The Babi managed the affairs .of the State 
for six year.«, when he was driven out by Raj Chandrasinhji of Wankaner. 
JHalwad continued to be under the Raj of Wankaner for three years, when 
m 1682-83 Raj Jaswantsinhji, obtaining a grant from the Emperor, recon- 
^i^jaered it from the Raj of Wankaner. 

When Ajitsinhji of Jodhpur wa^ appointed Suba of Gujarat by the Im- 

court in 1715, he marched upon Halwad and levied tribute from Raj 
Jaswantsinhji He then went to Dwarka and Navanagar,but soon returning 
Halwad he opened a heavy bombardment against its walls. He was however 
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«oon compelled to go back , to ‘Ahmedabad. Jhiujhuba the daughter of 
Chandrasinhji and the wife of Maharaja Ajitsinhji, entertained a grave 
suspicion that her father and brother were murdered by the Charan at th(3 
instigation of Raj Jaswantsinhji. The Jodhpur queen had therefore a 
strong grudge against the Raj of Haiw^el. 8he despatched five assassins 
from Jodhpur who for several days remamcd concealed at Hal wad. Once 
while Jaswantsinhji was passing along th^ road in a palanquin, the hired 
assassins fell upon him and killed him in 1718. 

Jaswantsinhji left behind him four sons of whom the eldest Pratap- 
sinhji succeeded to the throne. ToMansinhji, Meghrajji and Abhabhaiwere 
granted the appanages of Mai wan, Malaniyad and Ajal, Dhawanu and 
Velanu respectively. In the reign of Pratapsinhji, Jam Raysinhji of 
Nawanagar was murdercfl by his brother Hardholji who usurped the 
throne. Tamachi, the infant son of the murdered Jam, was stealthily 
carried to Bhuj by one of the female attendants and placed under the 
protection ofRatnajiba the infant’s aunt. Raj Prata|)sinhji of Halwad, who 
was the maternal uncle of Tamachi, gave his daughter in marriage to Sher 
Bulandkhan, the Suba of Gujarat, and his niece to Babi Salabat Mahmud 
Khan with the object of reinstating his nephew, Tamachi, on the 
Nawanagar With the help of these two Moslem chiefs, he succeeded 
in wresting the throne of Nawanagar from the usurper and installing his 
nephew Tamachi on the getdi ( 1727 ). 

Raj Pratapsinhji died in 1730 leaving 'behind him three sons. Tlie 
eldest Raysinhji succeeded him, while the appanages of Bawli, Manek- 
wada, and Vegad, were granted to the two other sons Kalabhai and 
Vajobhai respectively. It was Raj Raysinhji who in the first year of his 
reign caused the fort of Dhrangadra to be built and made it his tem- 
porary residence. It was his intention to decrease the extent of the 
Jarirs conferred upon his Bhayads and to bestow upon his sons appanages 
yielding only so much revenue as would not prove a heavy drain upon the 
resources of the State. He had six sons : Gajsinhji, Sensabhai, Ajabhai, 
Kaslabhai, Nathubhai, and Ashabhai. The eldest, Gajsinhji, instigated 
the rest to betake themselves to outlawry against their father under 
the leadership of the second son Sensabhai. When Raysinhji came to 
understand that the whole plot was set on foot at the instigation of 
the heir-apparent, he gave up his determination of conferring on his 
sous only paltry Jagirs, He was reconciled to his sons who were 
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suuimonocl to his presence and granted rich appanages. Sensabhai was al- 
ready given Meroji, Mathak and other villages. He had become an outlaw 
relinquishing his claim to Mathak, but was subsequently given Narichana. 
Afterwards Sensabhai, with the help of his elder brother Gajsinhji, con- 
qiien^d Say la from the Khawad Kathis and set up an independent 
government there. The Jagirs of Bhalgamdun and Shapkarun were 
bestowed upon Ajabliai, while Kaslabhai received Dhanalu and Charadwa, 
Nathubhai and Ashabhai got Sara and Thala respectively ; the last two 
princes dying childless, their estates subsequently reverted to the State by 
way of escheat. 

Raj Raysinhji died in 1745. He was siiccecdod by his eldest son Gaj* 
Sinhji. The new Raj was married to Jijiba and had several sons, of whom 
Joswantsinhji was the eldest. Seeing that Gajsinhji was a mere nonentity 
in the hands of his brother Sensabhai of Sayla, she for the greater part of 
the year resided at Varsoda with her sons. Serlsabhai eventually began c6l- 
lecting an army at Sayla with a view to march upon Halwad and depose 
Gajsinhji. The Raj, upon hearing this, escaped to Bawli and took refuge 
with Kalabhai. The Rana of Bawli gave him a hearty support and with 
an army supplied by him Gajsinhji proceeded to Halwad. Sensabhai 
then seized Dhrangadra and made preparations for a combat. Jijil)» 
when she came to know of all this at Varsoda, came upon the scene of 
action with her eldest son Jaswantsinhji. She succeeded in gaining 
over the Kasbatis of Dholka and Viramgain to her side and they 
all marched upon Dhrangadra to oust Sensabhai from that stronghold. 
They were, however, unsuccessful. At last when Bhdgvantrao, one of 
the Peshwa’s generals, arrived in Jhalawad to levy tribute, Jijiba applied 
to him for help. It was readily granted and \vith the assistance of the 
Haratha chief as well of Babi Kamal-ud-din Khan alias Jawan Mardkhan 
II, the Nawab of Radhanpur, Jijiba recovered possession of Dhrangadra 
iBrom its usurper Sensabhai. After the capture of Dhrangadra, she satisfied 
Bbagvantrao by paying him a heavy tribute and a large sum in NazararuL 
Jijiba^ carried on the affairs at Dhrangadra in the name of her minor son 
Jaswantsinhji as long as Gajsinhji was reigning at Halwad. Raj Gajsinhji 
died in 1782. He was succeeded by Jaswantsinhji who made Dhrangadra 
"tthe principal seat of government. The new Raj conferred upon his brothers 
th^ following appanages. To Dajibhai he gave Isanpur and Kadiana r 
Kawaji was given a moiety of Rasangpur ; Dadholiun was given to Desalji 
irhpse pother was the daughter of the Thakore of Bhavnagar ; while to 
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Jebhiji who was the son of the daughter of the Chudasarna Thakore of 
Gamph was granted Dighdiun, The remaining moiety of Ransangpur was 
conferred upon Vaghji, while Ghanad was given to Dadaji whose mother 
was the daughter of Adesinh the chief of Bhadarwa. Raj Jaswantsinhji 
had also a sister named Achhuba, who was married to Jam Jasaji of 
Nawanagar. 

Raj Jaswantsinhji died in 1801. He had eight sons, of whom the 
eldest Raysinhji ascended the throne. He granted Rasangpur to Sangaji 
and Jaysinhji, Wavadi to Adabhai and Sumbhai and Rampiir to Sanga- 
bhai and Ranabhai, The eighth brother whose name was Kakabhai had 
died during his fathers life-time. Jaswantsinhji had also two daughters 
named Taj Kunwarba and Rupaliba. Of these the first was married to 
the Maharaja of Jeypur, while the latter was married to Rana Bhim- 
sirihjl of Udepur in Mewad, 

Raj Raysinhji dying in 1804 was succeeded by Amarsinhji, the 
eldest of his three sons. The appanages of Rawaliavadar and Soldi were 
granted to Jijibhai and Vajabhai but both of them dying without issue their 
Jagirs were eventually annexed to the State. In his reign Colonel Walker, 
the Resident of Baroda, accompanied by Diwan Babaji Appaji arrived in 
Kathiawad to fix the amount of tributes payable by the different chiefs of 
the province to H. H. the Gaikwad. These amounts were finally deter- 
mined by the years 1807-8. Owing to the constant fora 3 's by the Jats, 
Miyanas and other plundering tribes, as also by the feuds with the chief of 
Wadhwan, the territory of. Dhrangadra had well nigh been laid waste. 
In 1820, however, the British Agency was established in Kathiawad and it 
was through the very opportune iifterforence of the Paramount Power that 
the province began to regain its lost prosperity. In 1820-21 the northern 
territory of Dhrangadra was overrun by the Kolis re.siding in Kutch and 
the Sindhis. Amarsinhji placed detachment of troops in those parts and 
lodged a complaint before the Political Agent who wrote to Desalji 
the Rao of Kutch to keep his subjects under proper control. The Rao 
failing to put a stop to the.se raids, the English Government placed a 
detachment of European troops near the village of Ghantila on the out- 
skirts of both Dhrangadra and Morvi. The Imperial Government also 
levied from the Rao of Kutch a sum of 2 lakk& of rupees by way of compen- 
sation and di^ftributed the sum among those who had principally suffered 
from these raids. 
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Raj Amai’sinhji died in 1843. He left behind him two sons and six 
daughters. Ranmalsinhji, the elder of the two, succeeded to the throne : 
while Charadwa was granted to the younger Laghubha, Of the six daughters 
Bai Kun^varba and Rupaliba were married to Rao Desalji of Kutch ; Jasuba 
to the son of the Jam of Nawanagar ; Bai Rajba to Ranmalji, the late 
Jam of Nawanagar and Banjiba to Vikamatji the Rana of Porbandar. Raj 
Ranmalsinhji caused fortresses to be built at Sitha and Umarda and a 
big palace at Halwad. He repaired the fort at Dhrangadra and the tank 
at Sitha known by the name of ‘ Chandra Stir He also caused a large 
tank to be constructed near Dhrangadra and named it ‘ Ramal Sar ’ Raj 
Saheb Ranmalsinhji was a good Scholar in Sanskrit, Persian, Urdu, Vrij 
and Gujarati languages. He was also fond of writing poetry. At the 
time of his accession, the State of Dhrangadra had contracted a heavy debt, 
its land had been left for the most part uncultivated and ever}’ thing 
rotten to the core. The Raj Saheb introduced many economic reforms and 
gradually paid off the w'hoie debt and brought the State to a prosperous 
condition. In 1851 he married his eldest son Mansiiihji, the heir-apparent, 
to Rupaliba, the daughter of Jalam Sinhji, the Vagheta chief of Bhadarwa 
in RewaKantha and Jijiba the daughter of Sangaji, the Jadeja Thakore of 
Khijadiya, one of the Bhayads of the Dhrol Darbiir. In 1854 he gave his 
daughters Achhuba and Krishnakunwarba in marriage to Rao Shri 
Pragmalji of Kutch while he married his third daughter Ba\ Ba to 
Maharaja Jiuvan Sinhji of Idar. 

In 1854 Rupalibfi, the Vagheli queen, gave birth to a son w’ho was 
named Jaswantsinhji. In 1863 the Raj Saheb on his way back from the 
pilgrimage of Godavari (Nassik Trimback) paid a visit to H. E. Sir Bartle 
Frere, the Governor of Bombay. Mansinhji, the heir-apparent, was also then 
with him. In 1863 Raj Ranmalsinhji obtained the honorable distinction 
of a Knight Commander of th<^‘ Star v)f India on the recommendation of 
Colonel ( now General ) Keatinge V. C. C. S. I. then appointed Political 
Agent^ of Kathiaw^ad. He w^as invested w ith the Insignia by Colonel 
Keatinge in a grand Darlxir held at Wadhwan on 22nd December 1866. 
The principal Thakores and Chiefs of Jhalawad attended the 
Darbar. In 1867 the Raj proceeded on a pilgrimage to Kashi, Nathdwara, 
Pnshkaiji, Shyarnlaji, Gokul, Mathura, Prayagrajji and other holy places 
and returned to Dhrangadra in 1868. In the same year the heir-appa- 
reht Mansinhji went to see the Broach Exhibition and on his way back 
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proceeded to Bombay to pay his respects to Lord Mayo, the Viceroy 
and Qoveriior-Qeneral — elect of India. 

Maharaja Raj Saheb Sir Ranmalsirihji K. C. S. I. died on 16th October 
1869. He was then 69 years old. He left behind him five sons of 
whom the eldest Mansinhji succeeded to the throne, who is still reigning 
at Dhrangadra. The lagiva^ of Hayapur, Ganjeda, Bharath and Sokhda 
were respectively bestowed upon the other sons Raghunathsinhji, 
Meheramanji, Harisinhji and Pratapsinhji. Of these Raghunathsinhji, 
Meheramanji and Harisinhji have since then died but the first has left 
behind him two sons, Govindsinhji and Vajesinhji, the second has got a 
son Motisinhji, while the third, Harisinhji, has also left behind him one 
son. 


In 1870 when H. R. H. the Duke of Edinborough, the second son to 
H. I. M. Queen Victoria, visited fndia, Mansinhji went to Bombay to pay 
him his respects. In commemoration of the visit, the Raj Saheb contri- 
buted a sum of Rs. 15000 towards the erection of a Dhavmashala (inn) 
at the Rajkot Civil station. When the building was completed, a marble 
tablet was fixed at the top of its gate perpetuating the name of its 
munificent donor. At Bombay he paid a visit to H. E. the Governor, 
Sir Saymor Fitzgerald. Mansinhji also attended the Darbar held at Rajkot 
in honour of the visit of the same Governor. 

In 1871 the Heir-apparent, Jaswantsinhji was married to Bairajba, the 
daughter of Meheramanji, the reigning chief of Rajkot, and to Majirajba, 
the daughter of Takhatsinhji who was the son of Jalamsinhji the late 
Thakore of Bhadarwa in Rewa Kantha. Next year Jaswantsinhji personally 
repaired to Dharampur and married Kushalkunwarba,. the sister of 
Maharana Narandevji. The ‘ Maharana is said to have expended on 
that occasion a princely sum of 4 lakhs of rupees. 

In 1876 when H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, Heir-apparent to the 
British Empire, arrived in Bombay, H. H. the Raj saheb went there to 
do him homage. In commemoration of his visit, the Raj vSaheb ha^ built 
an hospital at Dhrangadra. 

When H. I. M. Queen Victoria assumed the most dignified title of 
the ‘Empress of India’ an Imperial Assemblage was held at Delhi on 1st 
January 1877.’ The Raj Saheb was invited by H. E. Lord Lytton, the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, to attend the Darbai* but owing 
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tb ill-health he was prevented from responding to the invitation. He was, 
however, informed that the Imperial Government were pleased to confer 
upon him the title of K. C. S. I. and that his salute was raised from 11 
to 15 guns. On this occassion royal banners were presented ‘to the various 
chiefs who had attended the Darbar and a similar one was also granted 
to H. H. the Raj saheb, which was, pre.sented to him by H. E. Sir Richard 
Temple in a grand Darbar held at Bhaviiagar, when he visited that place 
at the end of the year 1877. 

On 1st January 1878 Mr. ( now Sir ) J. B. Peilc. C. S., then Political 
Agent of Kathiawad, invested H. H. Sir Mansinhji, the Raj Saheb of, 
Dhrangadra, with the Insignia of the Knight Commander of the Star of 
India in a grand Darbar held at Rajkot. In the same year the Raj Saheb 
married his daughter Raj Kunwarba to the late Maharaja Ranjitsinhji 
K. C. S. I. of Rutlam ; while in 1882 he gave his second daughter Ba- 
kunwarba in marriage to Maharaja Savai Madhavsinhji of Jaipur. 

In 1880 a very mournful event occurred which threw the Raj Sahel), 
his family, his subjects and many other people besides, into the greatest 
grief. This was the sad and premature demise of the Heir-apparent, 
Jaswantsinhji. He was a very virtuous and well-meaning youth, but cruel 
Death laid its icy hand on the unfortunate prince when he was just 26 
^ years old, in the very flower of youth. He has left behind him two sons, 
the elder Ajitsinhji born of the Rajkot wife and the younger Dolatsinhji , 
by his other wife the daughter of the chief of Bhadarwa. 

The Jhala chiefs of Jhalawad look upon the Raj Saheb as the head of 
their stock and give him all the respect due to his high position. When 
all the Jhala chiefs meet together the Raj Saheb takes his seat on a sofa 
or a raised dais, while the re.st sit on chairs or on the carpet spread on the 
ground. 

Maharaja Raj Saheb Sir Mansinhji K. Cs S. I is a first class Chief 
in Kathiawad and as such enjoys full civil and criminal jurisdiction in 
his State. He receives a salute of 15 guns as a personal distinction 
lalthough the State is entitled fo a salute of 11 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Vebiyas Makwano. 


Kesar. 

I 


Harpal. 

‘ ! 

Vi jay pal. 

Santaji. 

1 

( Ilol ) 

( Katosan ) 


Sodhoji. Manc^u. Shekhroji. Khawadji. Khodaji. Joguji. llauoji Bapuji. Four others. 
I ( Limbdi ) ( became Kathi. ) ( Puoadfa. ) 

t 

Durjanralji. 

I 

Jhakatdevji. 

I 

Arjnnsinhji. 

I 

Devrajji. 

I 

Dudoji . 

1 

Sursinbji. 


Baataiji. 

I 

Vijaypalji. 


1 

Meghrsjji. 

1 

1 

Akbel’ajji, 

1 1 ' 
Sarangji. Sagramji 

Dud'jJK 

1 1 
Padamsiubji Keearji. 

1 

1 i 

Bhimji. Mt-ghji. 

1 

Jemalji, 


1 

Udesiubji, 

1 


1 

rrithirajji. 



1 

Vegedji. 

1 

1 

Ramsinbji. 

i 

1 

Melakji. 

1 1 
Ehengarji, Malandevji. 

1 

Bbanji. 

1 

Virsiuliji 

KeJarji Bhojrajji Senemalji Narayanji 

1 

Lakhajia 

„ 1 
Kaomalji 

„ 1 1 
Batnatabji Kaloji 

KaramBiohji Pratapsiohji 

PuDjaji 


1 

Satarealji 

1 

Sodmalji 

Vauvirji 

JetJohjl 

■1 

Raghavdcvji 

Lakbaji Dudajl 

Eight others 

1 • 1 

Vanvirji, Jagmaiji. 

Mttluji. Pachanji, 

““1 

Two others. 

1 ■ 

BhiQMinliji 

1 

Ajaji RaoiBinhji 

1 1 
Pratapsiabji Puojaji 

1 

Lakbaji 


1 

Vagboji. 
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Nathoji. Mepji. Sagramji. Jodbaji. Ajoji. RamdiDbji 'Viramdevji Bajodbaiji. Fourotberi 


1 

Ajoji. 

i 1 , 

Sajoji ^ Ranoji 

Uaosiuhji. 

1 

i V ' ' 

Adajl. VBM8JU 

1 

llaygiohji. 

1 1 

Bamsinbji. Govindji* 

Chanlrasinliji. 

1 

„ 1 1 

Pritbirajji. Ashkarauji. 

1 1 I .. 1.. 

Amarsinhji. Abbayasiubji, Ramsinliji. Raaoji. 

1 

1 1 

Saltan ji. Rajo ji. 

( Wankaner. ) ( Wadlnvan ) 

1 

Meghrajji* 

Gajsinhji 

Chandraaiobji. 

1 i 

JeswantsiQbji. Jagabbab 

1 1 II' 

Fratapsiobji. Maaaiobji. Meghiajji. Abhabbai- 

1 

Raysiobji. 

1 1 

Kalabbai. Vsjobba). 

1 1 . 

Oaisiohji. Sensabbai 

1 ( Savla ) 

■1 I 1 I - 

Ajabbai. Kaslabbai. liatbabhai. Asbabliai. 

11 i 1.. 1 1 1 

JaSwaatslabji. D<ijibbai. Rawaji. Desaiji. Jetbiji. Vaghji Dadaji, 

Raydabji. Saogajl. Jaysiabjl. 

Adabhai. Surabbai. Baugabhai. Ranabhai. Kakabbai. 

AraarHiohji. 

1 

Jijlbhai. Vajlbbaia 

RaDmaleinhji. 

1 

Laghubha. 

MaDsiDhji. Eaghunathsioji Meheramauji. Harlslohji. FraUpBinlijb 

( The present Baj Sahob ) | * 1 

Gk)Vind8inhji. 

1 MOtiBinnji 

Vajesinbji. 

^oswLntsinbji 

( is dead during bis father's life* time. ] 

d 


Ajitsiobji , Dolatsinliji* 

( Heir.Apparent. > 

Residence. — Dhraiigdra, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
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JUNAGARH. 

Area. — 3,239 sq. miles. Population. — 387,499. 

Revenue.— r-24, 00, 000 rupees. 

Junagarh is bounded on the north by the territory of Gondal and 
other small Talukas ; on the eail/*by the Taluk;is of Jetpur and Bagasra ; 
on the south by the Arabian sea and on the west by the Native State 
of Porbandar. 

Junagarh claims to be one of the oldest States in Kathiawad. It is 
now governed by the Nawabs of the Babi dynasty. . Before its conquest 
by tho Mahomedans in 1746 it was held by Rajput king.s. It was in the 
year 875 that the Chudasama*Rajputs for the first time made Junagarh 
( Sorath ) their seat of^overnment. Before them Sorath was governed 
by tho Rajput kings of Chaura or Chavada tribe, but they had their 
seat of government in Varnansthali, or as it is now called Vanthali. 

4 

The famous Shri Krishna, founder of the Yadav dynasty, had a son, 
named Samba, by his wife, Jambuvanti. There flourished one, Devendra, 
in his line, 80 degrees removed from him. lie hg-d four^sons, Aspat, Gajpat, 
Narpat, and Bhupat. Of these, Aspat embraced Islamism, Bhupat became 
the founder of the Bhatti tribe of Rajputs, while Rajputs, tracing their 
pedigree to Samat, the son of Narpat, came to be known as Samas. Tho 
Jadejas are a mere off-shoot of the Sama tribe of Rajputs. Gajpat had a 
son, named Chuda Chandra, and it is to him that the Chudasama Rajputs 
owe their origin. 

This Chuda Chandra, the founder of the Chudasama tribe, first went to 
Sorath from Sindh. At that time Vala Ram, of the Chavda tribe, reigned 
at Vanthali. He was the maternal uncle of Chuda Chandra. After the 
death of Vala Ram his nephew, Chuda Chandra, ascended the throne of 
Vanthali in 875; and it was in this year that the power of the 
Chudasama Rajputs was for the first time established in Sorath. Sau- 
tashtra or Sorath was then the name for the whole peninsula of 
Kathiawad ; so Chuda Chandra as the King of Sorath must have exercised 
I'egal authority over all the ruling princes, igreat and small, throughout 
^he province. 

Chuda Chandra died in* the year 907 and was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Mulraj, on the Vanthali (/adi He added considerably to his domihion:^ 

67 
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Oa his death he was succeeded by Vishwa, who assumed the title of 
Rah. This distinctive title was adopted by all his descendants . on 
their assuming the government of Sorath. 

Rah Vishwa died in 940 and w^as succeeded by Rah Gariyo. (Grahari) 
Fc was also known by the name of * Ripu \ He was such a valiant 
and powerful chieftain that tlfe kings of Delhi, Devgadha and Lanka arc 
said to have fremblecl at his name. Rah Gariyo ( Grahari ) died in 982. He 
was succeeded by Rah Kawat. He imprisoned and set at liberty the chief of 
Abu on ten different occasions. Ho was himself once entrapped by 
Viramdev, the Pariffar chief of Shiyal Bet, but was subsequently released 
by his maternal uncle, Ugawala. Rah Kawat, dyiilg in 1003^ was sue 
cooded by Dayas alias Mahipal. The Solankf^king of Patan invaded 
.his' territory and conquered Vanthali, when the Rah had to seek 
shelter in the citadel ( Uparkot ) of Junagarh. The Solanki chief followed 
him thither and besieged the fortress. All his attempts at escalad- 
ing the walls were futile ; so he resorted to a different plan. He made 
some of his warriors sit in closed chariots, armed cap^a-pie, and declaring 
that there were women seated in the carriages, succeeded in getting theni 
admitted into the citadel. They all rose in a body and massacred the 
garrison. In the struggle that ensued the Rah was also killed *( 1010 ). 
The chief reason assigned for this war was the indignity offered by the 
Raja to one of tkj ladies of the family of the Gujarat King, who were all 
proceeding on a pilgrimage to Girnar. The Solanki monarch must in all 
probability be none else than Durlabhsen. The king of Gujarat returned 
immediately to his capital, leaving behind * him a at Vanthali 

to look after the conquered district. Durlabhsen died in the same year 
and was succeeded by Bhimdev I. It was in his reign that the famous 
Sultan Mahumad, the Emperor of Ghazni, invaded Gujarat in 1024. A 
bloody battle ensued between the forces of Bhimdey and Mahumad near 
Prabhas fatan in which the 'Hindus were defeated. Bhimdev fled 
towards Kutch and took refuge in the fort of Kanthkot, Mahmud, the 
Iconoclast, razed to the ground and pillaged the sacred temple of 
iP^mnath at Prabhas and broke into pieces the god-like of 

piiiVa. The Ghazni conqueror is ^aid to have found immense wealth 
l^cealed underneath the image of Shiva. When Rah Dayas olw 
of Sorath was killed in the * year 1010, » one of hi» 
mmhted herself on the funeral pyre, while the other made 
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her escape into, the district of Und with her infant son, Nau- 
ghan. She thence took shelter with Devayat, the Ahir of Alidhai'a 
Bociidhara. The fact that Rah Naughan was concealed in the house of 
JDsvayat reached the ears of the Thanclccr of Junagarh. He there- 
upon summoned the Ahir and ordered him to surrender the person of 
Naughan. The poor man was hafassed exceedingly before ho agreed to 
bring him before that officer. Devayat was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Thandar, who compelled him to write a letter to his wife, desiring her to 
send Naughan. The faithful Ahir secretly managed to send another 
letter to his wife, in which he asked her to send their son, Vasana, in the 
place of Prince Naughan. This message threw the whole household into the 
greatest grief for Vasana had been married only recently and even the 
Mindhalas were not taken off the wrists of the couple. Notwithstanding 
this Vasana boldly proceeded to Junagarh with the noble determination 
of sacrificing himself on the altar of loyfilty. On the Thamkir question- 
ing Devayat whether the boy present was none else than Naughan, he 
firmly replied, 'Yes he is Naughan in flesh and blood.’ The officer then 
asked the Ahir to cut his throat and ho did slay his own son without the 
slightest hesitation. After the occurrence of this sad event, Devayat 
returned home but the thoughts of wreaking a terrible vengeance upon 
his enemies began to oppress him night and day. He had promised the hand 
of his daughter, Jesala, to an Ahir, residing in Junagarh. On the occasion 
of her marriage Devay-at and seyeral of his Ahir followers assembled to- 
gether in the capital. The Ahir chief also brought with him Naughan 
m disguise. Devayat told his trusty Ahirs that if they all agreed to place 
Naughan on the throne of Junagarh, he would deliver into theii’ hands 
the person of the Thandar. All the Ahirs agreed to the proposal. Devayat 
invited the Thandar and his subordinates to honour him with their 
presence on the occasion of the marriage of his daughter. In pursuance 
of preconcerted plan all the Ahirs fell upon the Thandar ajid his subor- 
dinates and killed them in no tin>^ Naughan was instated on th*; 
throne of Sorath. This event is supposed to have taken place in 1025. 

From this date the seat of government was transferred from Vanthali 
to Junagarh. While Jesala was residing with her husband in Sindh, 
Hamir ^umrq, the ruler of the province, enchanted by the Ahir beauty 
fell in love with her. He endeavoured to seize her and admit her into 
his harem. Jesala thereupon wrote a stirring letter to her foster brother, 
Rfth Nayghan, entreating him to save her from the impending peril. The 
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Rah overpowered with feelings of love and gratitude led a large army 
into Sindh, defeated Hamir and rescued the lovely Jesala. The Rah soon 
after returned to his capital. 

Rah Naughan died in 1044f. He was succeeded by Rah Khengar I. 
No important event is recorded to have occurred during his reign. Dying 
in 1067, he was succeeded by Naughan II. This Rah was both brave 
and beautiful. He entered into hostility with many brave princes and 
chiefs. Among them was the great Sidharaj, the celebrated king of 
Patan. Naughan II., was once forced by him to seek submission with a 
bunch of grass in his mouth. He had also offended Hansraj, the chief of 
Umeta, on the river Mahi, and the Vaghela of Bhoira. He was also much 
displeased with a Charan, named Mesan, who had insulted him. The 
Rah had four sons Bhim, the founder of the houses of Bhadali, Sarva 
( whence the Sarvaiyas ) and GamphV ; Satarsal who received Dhandhuka ; 
Devganji who received the Osham Cliorashi ; and Khengar who succeed- 
ed him.* Naughan, when on deathbed, summoned all his sons to his side 
and said ' Oh sons ! my soul will not leave my body until you promise to 
faithfully carry out the four following behests with which I charge you. 
They are ( 1 ) to slay Hansraj of Umeta ( 2 ) to destroy the fort of Bhoira 
( now under Jasdan ) ( 3 ) to break down the gate of Patan and ( 4 ) 
to split the cheeks of the Charan named Mesan, who had spoken disrespect- 
fully of him. f Khengar alone undertook to cany out all the behests and 
took a solemn pledge to do all this by pouring water into the hand of his 
dying father. It was only after this assurance that the soul of Naughan. 
departed in peace. The coronation ceremony on the installation of Rah 
Khengar on the hereditary throne took place at Junagarhin 1098. He, 
however, chose to remain for the greater part of the year at Vanthali. 
Sidharaj Jaysinh of the Solanki clan was his contemporary at Patan in 
Gujarat. Khengar, availing himself of the absence of Sidharaj, who had 
marched upon Malwa, invaded Olyarat and breaking the gate of Patan, 
sent its doors to Junagarh. On his way back he fought with Hansraj 
of Uirfeta and killed him in the struggle. After washing his gory sword 
m the waters of the Mahi, he went to Bhoira on his way to Junagarh 
iftijd destroyed the fortress. He thus faithfully carried out three of his 
father's behests in a .single expedition. On his reaching Junagarh Tie sent 

• Bombay Gazetteer Vol. VIII, p. 693. 

f Bombay Ga^otteor Vol. VIII. p. 493. 
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for that Charan, who had insulted his father. He filled his mouth with 
so much gold that the Charan at last cried out “ That will do, my cheeks 
are split.” Then the Rah bestowed upon him a village, situated about 
twelvg miles to the south-west of Palitana. That village is still 
called after him Mesanka. Rah Khengar married the celebrated 
Banak * Devi. She was, as tradition goes, bred up in the house 
of a potter, but was betrothed to Maharaja Sidharaj of Gujarat. But 
before her marriage with the monarch of Gujarat was celebrated, Khengar 
carried her away to Junagarh and made her his wife. This insult 
afforded Sidfiaraja a fresh cause for resentment. Ho marched against 
Junagarh with a large army and besieged the citadel. During the siege 
Khengar used to stay in the Upar Kot, while his favourite wife Ranak 
was kept in the fortress of Girnar. No one had access to her save Desal 
and Visal, the nephews of Rah .Khengar. Once it so happened that 
during one of his visits to the Girnar fortress, he saw his nephew, Desal, 
lying drunk in the palace of his queen. This aroused a suspicion in his breast 
with regard to his nephew s conduct, and in spite of Desal’s entreaties and 
protestations to the contrary, he expelled both Desal and Visal from bis 
dominions. Burning with a desire for revenge, they took refuge with 
their uncles enemy Sidharaj. This was a most welcome desertion 
indeed to Sidharaj, for he had lain there besieging the fortress for over 
twelve years and his troops had grown weary and discontented. Concealed 
under sacks of grain, on the back of many a cattle. The soldiers artfully 
succeeded in obtaining an entrance to the Upar Kot where they massacred 
the whole garrison. Rah Khengar fell while valiantly fighting with 
the enemy. The treacherous brothers took Sidharaj to the palace 
of the fair queen and requested their aunt to open the gate. ‘ The 
poor woman, quite ignorant of what had occurred, recognising the 
voice of her nephews, ran eagerly to throw open the gate. Sidharaj 
saw her seated with * her two sons, Manero and D^gayacha. He could 
not bear the sight of the two little ^offsprings of his rival, affec- 
tionately carried in the loving embrace of a woman, who was once about 
to become his- own wife. He slew the unfortunate Dagayacha with his*own 
hands and ran after Manero to apprehend him. The innocefit boy began 
to cry, seeking as usual his mother’s protection. To this the helpless 
^oman replied, — 

‘ Weep not Manero, make not your eyes red, 

' Disgrace not thy family, nor remember the mother at death. 
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Sidharaj did not kill Manerp on the spot, but it is said that he 
slew him afterwards. It is not ascertained at which place he perpetrated 
this foul deed. Sidharaj then set out for Patan, carrying Ranak Devi 
with him. The helplessness of the queen and her lamentations on 
leaving Junagarh are very -touchingly described in Rasmala, which we 
crave permission to quote below. “ Ranak Devi was brought out^oi the 
fort. At that time she saw Ra Khengar’s war horse and sorrowing said, ” 

‘ 0 ! swift steed. . 

‘ Has your bosom not ‘ burst ? 

* Ra Khengar is dead. 

* Will you now visit Gujarat ? 

Next she saw an elk that had belonged to Ra Khengar ; she' said — 

‘ 0 ! elk-lion bethink you, 

‘ Once you were free . 

‘ But when Khengar died 

* You lost your freedom for aye ’ 

She heard a pea-fowl crying and said to it : — 

' Why oiy you, pea-fpwl, 

' In the caves of Gimar ? 

‘ Our hearts are broken, 

' Our protector is gone.' 

Ranak Devi came to where the corpse of Khengar was lying ; sht 
addressed it thus : — 

‘ Rise, Lord ! 6ollect your army, 

‘ Take your sword Khengar ; 

‘ This canopied lord is over-shading 
‘ The old fort Junagarh ' ; 

As she descended into the valley, she took lejive of her favourite 
the Damodarkund ", to which she addressed: — 

‘ Descended the fort of Giniar, 

' The body, its^bottom gained, 

■ ‘ Never shall I tread this again 
‘ And behold thee, 0 ! Danlokund ? ' 

She reached the Dhargar garden and said ; — 

‘ Why blossom you 0 ’ Champa I 
' Your trunk shall I scorch with fire, 

‘ The enjoyer of your blossoms 
' Is killed, Ra Khengar 1 ' 
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On her coming down She lookd up to the Girnaip mountain and said, — 

* Lofty hill, Giraar, 

‘ With the clouds that talkest, 

‘ Fall now to the .earth 
‘ For Ra Khengar has fallen. 

When she had gone on some miles, she turned back and seeing the 
mountain from another side, thought that it was moving to escort thems 
she- said: 

■ ' Return murderous Girnar 
‘ Why shouldL you escort your foes ? 

‘ Khengjxr Ra is dead 
‘ Why fell you not with him ? ’ 

When she had gone V4:;ry far and the mountain had almost disappeared 
below the hori:^on, she fancied it was falling, and said — 

‘ Sink not my support ! 

• ' Your stones who shall upraise !. 

' Though the raiser has departed, 

‘ They that survive will pay you homage 1 ’ . 

When the train arrived at Pattanwara, Sidharaj strove to console 
ilanak Devi and pointed out to her several good places ; she s^iid, — 

' Burned be Pattan land, 

' Where animalculce die of thirst 
^ Best is tlje land of Sorath, 

* Where the forest*beast drinks his fill ! ’ 

At length they arrived under the walls of Pattan and made a halt 
there. The Raja caused the inhabitants of the city to be feasted outside, 
and they all poured forth dressed in holiday attire. Ranak Devi would 
take no pleasure in the sight but said 

' Burned be Pattan land* 

‘ Where short scarfs cover the women, 

‘ Best is the land of Sorath, 

' Where the woman's rote is rich and full ! ’ 

A Gujarat woman said to her, ‘ You have the great Sidharaj for*your 
hnshand she said, * My husband 1 I left him in such a state as this, — 

‘ His moustache stirred by the wind. 

' His teeth glittering in the rays of the sun. 

' My husband ! 0 short-scarfed one ! 

" I have seen my husband thus ; ' 
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The woman asfced her how'she could refrain from tears. She said — • 

* With drops from my eyelids; 

‘ What need I should fill a well ? 

' Thinking of my Manero s death 

‘ Rivers of tears course through niy body ’ ? 

Thus Ranak Devi refused to be consoled in any manner. Sfdharaj 
treated her very respectfully and asked her where it would be her pleasure 
to reside. Sh(‘ said she would go to Wadhwan. Sidharaj himself escotted 
her thither. It was here that the monarch of Gujarat offered Ranak Devi to 
make her his chief (juccn. She, however, imlignantly refused the insolent 
demand and cursed Sidharaj that he would die without issue, as he had 
wantonly murdered her innocent offsj)rings. Afterwards she ordered a 
funeral pyre to be prepared on the banks of the river Bhogawo and 
placing the turban of her deceased lord Khengar in her lap, she took her 
seat thereon. Sidhraj, as a last resource, said to her that, if she were a 
true Suttee, the pile would ignite without fire. Ranak Devi knelt down 
and turning her face towards the sun, said: — 

* Farewell Wadhwan, city good, 

' Beneath whose walls Bhogawo flows, 

‘ Me Ra Khengar only enjoyed 

' Enjoy me now husband Bhogawo.’ 

The wind blew so hot at this time that the pile was thereby ignited. 

‘ Well blew the heated wind; / 

‘ By which the sands were scorched, 

' As Sidharaj stood by Bhogawo 

* To behold the truth of the Sorathiancc.’ 

At this time Sidharaj threw his own scarf over Ranak Devi ; she 
cast it back to him out of the fire and said, ' If you would become my 
husband in another life you must now burn with me.’ * Sidharaj declined. 
A memorial temple was ordered to be erected in her honour on the spot, 
which stands there to this day ; though it is now seen within the city 
walls, owing to the rapid growth of Wadhwan. After the death of Rah 
Khengar, Sidharaj entrusted the affaire of government to Sajan, one of 
His jbrave warriors, but the subjects of Junagarh rose in a body against him 
and drove* him out of the territory. They seated Rah Naughan III. on 

gadi in the ye^ 1125. On his death in 1140 hq was succeeded 
^ 

3aiiift]a Vol I. pp. 166-69. 
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Jby Rawab IL and afbor his death in 1152, Prince Jaysinh aZias Rah 
Gariyo 11. came to the throne. Rah Jay sinh, dying in 1180, was succeed- 
ed by Raysinh. • He reigned till 1184 and was succeeded by Mahipal IL 
In 1201 Rah Jaymal came to the throne, which he enjoyed till 1230. 

After the death of Jaymal, Prince Mehepo or Mahipal III. came to 
the throne. In his reign the Kathis gathered a large army near Kotda 
and rebelled against him. The Rah, too, sent a large army under the 
command of Motisha to intimidate the Kathi leaders ; but they had 
mustered strong and in the contest between the two contending armies 
Motisha sustained a signal defeat. Shortly after, Arjunsinh, the Vala 
Raja of Dhonk, came to the succour of the Rah with a large army and 
attackeci the Imnds of the Kathis and dispersed thorn. They, however,, 
rallied together in no time and reduced many of the villages of Dhonk to 
submission. It was in his time that Sejakji, the founder of the Gohel 
dynasty in Kathiawad, first came to Sorath from^iis native country of 
Marwar and sought the Rail’s protection. Rah Mehepo bestowed upon 
him the village of Shapor. It is to this chief that the present rulers of 
Bhavnagar, Palitana, Lathi and Rajpipla in Rowa Kantha trace their 
descent. Rah Mehepo died in 1253 and was succeeded by Khengar III. 
He continueal warring with the Kathis, recoiKpiered all the villages of the 
Dhonk territory, which they had seized and restored them to Arjunsinh. 
Rah Khengar III. and Arjunsinh were very great friends. It is said that 
they ravished a woman of the Mer tribe, whoso r(dations assassinated them 
both. This occurred in the year 1260. Rah Khengar III. was succeeded 
by Rah Mandalik. During his reign Junagarh suffered considerably. from 
the successive invasions of the Rathods, Vaghelas, and Jhe Mahomedans 
under Ala-ud-din Khilji. Alaf Klian, the generalissimo of Ala-ud-din’s troops, 
oncemiore destroyed tht^ famous temple of Sorathi Somnath^; The temple 
of Somnath was destroyed by Mahmud Ghazni in 1024, but it was •recon- 
structed by Kumarpal, the King of Gujarat, of the Solanki tribe, in the 
middle of the 12th century. He conquered the sea-coast territory betweeii 
Ohogha and Madhavpur and ap])ointcd a Suba to preserve order in 
the conquered districts. Rah Mandalik died in 1306. He was succeeded 
by Rah‘ Naughan IV. He reigned only for two years and dying in 1308, 
Was succeeded by Rah Mahipal IV. He repaired the historic temple of 
Sorathi Somnath, which was all in ruins*and did many other charitable 
acts. Rah Mahipal IV. died in 1325, %fter a reign of 17 years and Avas 
succeeded by Rah Khengar IV. He expelled the Mahonuxlan Snba from 
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Somnath and enhanced the greatness of the God, Mahadev. When Mahmud 
Tughlak of Delhi invaded Gujarat, a detachment of the Imperial troops 
stormed the fort of Junagarh, but after the recall of the army Rah 
Khcngar regained his lost power and in addition to his own territory 
con(]iiorcd several islands in the sea. He Wivs a brave monarch, having 
subdued no less than eighty-four different chiefs and exacted tribute 
from them all. On Rah Khengars death in 1351, Rah Jaysinh IL came to 
the throne. Ho vanquished all the oneinics of Ids fatlier and increased the 
extent of his already vast kingilom. He died in tlii‘ y(‘ar 13(>3. After Rah 
Jaysinh II. a succession of princes occupied the throne of Junagarh, in whose 
reigns no event worth recording seems to have taken place, Jaysirdi was 
^succeeded by Mah i pal V. who reigned till 1373. Then catue i^Iokalsmli, 
who died in 1395. Then upto 1400 reigned Rah Mandalik II; who was 
succeeded by Melingdcv, \vho died in 1415. It was in the reign of this 
last prince that Sultcfn Ahmed 1. the Shah of Ahmedabid (Gujarat), 
invaded Junagarh in 1413-14. The Rah, howevc'r, succeeded in defeating 
him. He plundered all his baggage and drove him out of Kathiawad. 
Rah Mclihgdev was after his death succeedi^d by Jaysinh 111. Ho defeated 
the Yavan (Mahomodan) army near Jhanjhmei*. Rah Jaysinh dying in 
1440, was succeeded by his brother, Mahipal VI. He during his life-time 
in 1451 installed his ill-fated son, Mandalik III. on the throne of Junagarh, 
destined to terminate the unbroken line of illii.strious Rajput rulers in the 
province of Sorath. 

Rah Mandalik III. was as misconducted as he was brave. The G(»hel 
Dudo of Arthilla (the present Lathi) was ravaging the territory of the 
Shah of Gujarat. He wrote to the Rah to dissuade the Gohcl from 
doing so. Dudo was summoned and upbraided by the Rah, but he did not 
give up the marauding adventures. Tho Rah marched against Dudo, though 
he was the uncle of his wife and in the struggle the Gohel was killed, while 
Arthilla was pillaged and destroyed. The famous devotee and poet, 
Narsinh Mehta, seems to Have flourished in Rah Mandalik ’s time. Many 
stone's have been recounted of the Rah’s illicit amours, which brought 
destruction upon him. In the village of Mania, there lived a Charan 
woman of extraordinary beauty. Her name was Gangabai alius Nagbai. 
S|h6 was, however, as chaste as she was beautiful. The Rah heard accounts 
cf her captivating beauty and he repaired to Mania to -have a look at 
the fair Charan woman. He made several futile attempts to ravish this 
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blooming beauty. At last he contented himself by throwing his hand upon 
her bosom, when the Charan woman turned away from him and thus 
cursed -the wicked Rah. “The bride of thy good fortune shall turn away 
her face from thee even as I do now and will unite herself with the 
Mahornedan Kings. Thy kingdom shall fall into the hands of the Moslems, 
thou, too, shall fall into their hands and shall die a follower of Islam.”* 
The dreadful curse of the enraged woman is still sung by the people of 
the province in the following Sorathas. ( stanzas ) 

‘ Thou shalt not see the gates of ancient fort nor Damokund. 

‘ The jewel of thy fame shall fade, Oh ! Mandalik.! 

‘ The glory of the Rah de})art, the Rah shall cease to live. . 

‘ Tombs shall stand over where Temples are, Oh Mand^ik.! 

' Thou mighty king 1 hast gone astray and didst not kneel 
, at Naga. 

‘ Tombs .shall be where palace stands, Oh Mandalik 1 

‘ No drum shall beat, nor- greeting bo proclaimed. 

' The As)irs shall pervade the land, Oh Mandalik ” 1 

Rah Mandalik, though ho failed in polluting the Charan beauty,* 
succeeded in ravishing Manrnohana, the young and beautiful wife of 
his Bania minister Vishalsha. The enraged husband went to the 
court of Mahmud Shall III. then reigning in Gujarat, to get a proper 
redress of his grievance. The Bania roused the anger of the Moslem 
and persuaded him to attack Junagarh. Mahmud Shah tjiere-upon 
marched against Rah Mandalik with a large army, ( 14G7 ) but 
soon returned to Ahmodabad on receiving from the Rah demonstra- 
tions of friendship. The * Shah, however, could not bear to see Rah 
Mandalik assuming independence and ho again marched upon Junagarh 
with an army consisting of 40,000 horse. This time also, on receiving the 
Rah’s submission, he returned without subjugating his dominions. No sooner 
had the monarch returned than Mandalik began to set at defiance . the 
Moslem s authority. • At last in 1473 Mahmud Shah marched thither for 
fhe third tipie with a determination to seize the capital of Somth. 
He remained there in the vicinity of the fort and constantly sent 
reinforcements to the besieging troops. The Rah occasionally visited the 
<^nemy's camp and entreated the moi^rch to spare him and his family, 
/^his the Shah promised to do only on condition of his embracing 

« 
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Islamism. He grew disappointed and entering the citadel, closed the gates. 
The Shah, without raising his siege, managed to cut off all supjdies to the 
■ garrison besieged. At last when all supplies of grain were tluis *cut off, 
Rah Mandalik came out of the fort and only on condition of having his 
life spared, abandoned his capital, to the besieger and surrendered 
himself to Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat (1470 ). 

The ]\Ioslcm ordered him to recite the holy Jvalanifi and Rah 
Mandalik * embraced Islamism and became a Malioincdan. It was from 
this date that the government of Juiiagarh was transferred from the 
hands of the Chudasama Rajputs to tliose of the Mahomedan Kings of 
^Gujarat. Mahomedan sway we.s for the first time established in Junagarh 
in 4he year 1476 

After the capture of J unagar h, Mahmud caused a wall to be built 
behind the city and a tomb to be rai.sed in the Upjy’ Kot. He induced 
several Mahomedans by means of lucrative gi’ants to reside with their 
families in the conquered land. The Sultan returned to Ahmedabad 
after staying at Junagarh only hu* a short time. Mahmud is styled 
* Beghdo ( Begara ) for his having compiercd the two hill-forts of Junagarh 
and Pawagarh, a stroi^ghold in Gujarat. The latter place he conquered in 
1484 from the hands of Patai Rawal, who was slain in the contest. 

After his return to Ahmedabad, Mahmud appointed Subedars to 
carry on the government of Sorath. He first of all gave that place to 
his son, ^ Kali fa, and after him came in succession Tatar Khan, Sayad 
Kasam, Mugajid Khan Belim and Amin Khan Bin Tatar Khan. During 
the regime of Amin Khan, Akbar, the Great Mughal Emperor at Dehli, 
conquered the kingdom of Gujarat in the yc^r lf573 from Muzaffar Shah 
III, a descendant of Mahmud Begara, who was then reigning at 
Ahmedabad. 

In 15D1, Ajij Khan, the foster-brother of Emperor Akbar, who was 
appointed Suba of Gujarat, marched with a vast army upon Junagarh. 
He conquered it from the hands of Daulat Khan, the * son of Amin Khan,- 

appointed Naurang Khan to caiTy on the government />n his behalf. 

a short period Khengar, the Chudasama Jagirdar of Junagarh, made 
cause with Daulat Khaii. The Suba, suspecting that they 

Soltan bostowad upon Rah* Mandalik the title of '*Khan Jahan ” and 
to Ahmedabad. Rah Mandalik died there. Belies buried io a gmte which 
is fib be MD alien to day in a confectioner’s shop in Manek chok. 
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wotild rise against him, appeased the Chudasama with the gift of the 
pctragnafi of Koshoj and Cliorwadi. Khongar therefore retired to take 
charge of the newly iK^quired Paraguay. 

, The Emperor of Dchli thenceforth substituted Fouzdars in the place of 
the old Subas, Nauraiig Khan, Mirja Isturkhari, Kufcbuddin Sardar Khan 
and several others. Junagarh is at present held by Nawabs of the Babi 
dynasty. We now proceed to narrate a short account of their ancestors, 
whence they came to India and how they established their seat of govern- 
ment at Junagarh. 

Bahadur Khan, the first of the illustrious lino of Babis, uiigrated into 
India from Afghanistan in the beginning of the I7th century. When 
Shah Jahan, the grand-son of Akbar, was reigning at Delhi, Prince Morad 
Baksh was appointed the Suba of Gujarat in 1654. At that time Bahadur 
Khan sent with him^iis son, Slier Khan to Gujarat. He was an intelligent 
and resolute young man and the Suba gave him the place of Tkandar of 
Chunwal Paragiio.. This district was for the most part inhabited by a 
strong but law-less class of people, called the Chunwal Kolis and it 
required an officer of Slier Khans intelligence and firmness to keep 
them in order. Slu'r Khan had four sons, of whom Mahmud Mubariz 
Khan -was in 1674 appointed Suba of Kadi. At tliat time his second 
son, Mahmud Muzffar, was the Suba of Kadi. Tlie third son, Jafar 
Khan, >yhose descendants were destined to rule over Junagarh, Radhaii- 
pur, .Vadasinor and Bantwa, was appointed Thandtir of Chiiawal in 
the place of his father in 1690. The descendants of his fourth son, 
Baza Khan, enjoy at the present day the Jagir of Ranpur under 
Junagarh. The title of Safdar Khan was bestowed on Jafar Khan 
in recognition of the meritorious service performed by him in the district 
of Chunwal and he was promoted to the jiost of Naib (assistant ) Suba 
at Patan. In 1698, Sujat Khan, the new Mughal Suba of Gujarat, 
did not pull on well with Babi Jafar Khan ; whereupon the latter resigned 
his Naib Subaship and proceeded to Malwa. lie returned to Gujarat ^after 
the termination of Sujat Khan s term of office. 

When Durgadas Rathod, the ex-Suba of Patan, raised the standard of 
revolt in Gujarat in. 1703, Jafar Khan volunteered either to kill the febel 
capture him alive. Ho succeeded in catching hold of his person and 
4uri)ing him out of Gujarat. Aurangzeb, the Emperor of Dehli, in recogni- 
tion of the signal service rendered b}’’ him to his cause, permanently 
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reinstated him in his old place of the Naib SuSa of Patan. He was also 
•entrusted with the management of the Vijapur Paragna in 1704. 

When the Maraibhas began to make inroads' upon the southern 
part of Gujarat in 1705, and when they laid waste the greater part of the 
territorj!^ tho Emperor ordered Jafar AliKhan and Babi Jafar Khan to 
march against them and prevent them from over-running the country. 
The Marathas lay encamped near Ratahpur, a village in Rajpipla. The 
Mussalman officers marched thither and pitched their camp at a small 
distsmee from the enemy’s outpost. The two Mahomedan officers grew 
jealous of each other, which created disaffection among their troops. 
Besides Dhanaji Jadav, the leader of the Maratha army, made a sudden ^on- 
slaught upon the unwary Mussalmans at the dead of night. This created 
^reat confusion among their men who began to fly for their lives. Babi 
Jafar Khan was, however, taken prisoner. Dhanaji released him, after 
taking a very heavy ransom. The Babi thus dise(flnfited, returned to 
Patan. Jafar Khan lost one of^his sons in this niifortimato expedition. 

Shortly after Jafar Khan’s return to Patan, Diirgadas raised his head 
once more and Jaflir Khan, too, once more agreed to kill or catch him 
Alive on condition that he should, if succe.ssful, be made the Suba of Patan. 
He did succeed in killing Durgadas and he was conscrpicntly a]:Tkj)oiiitcd 
Suba of Gujarat. From this time Jafar Kh.au became the greatest and the 
brave.st among tlio Mahomedan Jiobility of Gujarat. All his sons were 
given high and lucrative places. Thus wo find one of Ids son.s, Mahmud 
Sher, *appointed to the Subaship of lladhanpur with the title of 
^Khan Jahaii Javan Murd Khan ’ in 1716. Tho present Nawab of 
Eadhanpur is a descendant of this Mahmud Sher. His other son, 
Salabat Mahmud Khan, was first made the Suba of Gohelwad but was 
afterwards . transferred to Viraingam. When Salabat Mahmud Khan 
was the Suba of Viraingam, his son, Mahmud Bahadur, was appointed a 
Fouzdar in the district surrounding Ahmedabad in 1722. Afterwards he 

raised to the position of the Suba of Sadra and Virpur with the title 
pi^^^er Khan.’ Babi Salabat Mahmud Khan obtained the Jagirs of 
^hogha and Vadasinor. When Sorab Khan was given the place of the 
J^zdarof Sorath, he was also granted with it the Jagiroi Ghogha. 
Somb Khan gave the Babi the Jagir of Bantwa in exchange for Ghogha. Babi 
^abat Mahmud Khan distributed the Jagiroi Bantwa among two of 
younger sons, Dalil Khan and Jaman Khan, for their maintenance, 
rhei^ ]two brothers are the ancestors of the present inilers of Bantwa. 
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In 1731, when Abhayasinh Rathod conquered Baroda by killing 
Pilaji Rao Gaekwad at Dakor, the victor entrusted the government into 
the hands of Mahmud Bahadur ( Sher Khan ), the son of Babi Salabat 
Mahmud Khan. Madhaji Gaekwad, tlie brother of Pilaji, who was then at 
Jambusar, marohe<l upon Baroda with his troops and seizing the capital, 
drove away the Ba})is who fled to Vadasinor. 

The last of tln.^ Mughal Jagirdars of Sorath was 3I ir Ha jbar Khan, 
the brother-in-law of Sams-ud-daula. The adrninistrntion of So rath "was ' 
mainly carried on by his assistant (Naib). After tlie disu\issal of one of 
his assistants, tlui ])laee, was given to Sorab Khan, who was succeeded by 
MeherabKhan, the uncle of Hajbar Khan. The latter, however, did not 
enjoy his power long ; Ibr he W’as soon replaced by Mir Dolat Ali, who was 
appointed dire(d> from Delhi. 

The affairs of Sorath grew w'orse by such frequent changes in the 
appointment of adininistnitors. Besides, Mir Dolat Ali, the new assistant, 
was not coin 2 )etent to manage the affairs })ro 2 )erly. Babi Mahmud Bahadur 
(iShcr Khan) w’as th('ref(.)r(' called iqjon to avSsuiue the reins of government. 
The Balji was formerly a rc'-venue-farmer of Sorath and Avas therefore 
j)erfect]y aef|uaint(‘d wuth all the internal and external affairs of the 
province. Dolat Ali invited him to Junagarh and entrusted him with the 
protection of the country. In return for such service and for the payment 
of guards, watchmen and village {)olice, Mir Dolat Ali gave over to the 
Babi half of the Paragnas of his Sorath Jagir. ( 1738-39 ) In the ♦begin- 
ing Babi Mahmud Bahadur ajq^licd himself assiduously to the improve- 
ment of the Avhole administration, but when he was assured that his hold 
over the peoples hearts had become unassailable, he began to misconduct 
himself, so that the helpless Mir Dolat Ali grew tired of him and resigned 
his place ( Naibi ) to the Babi. From that day Mahmud Bahadur be- 
came the master of Sorath. Mir Hajbar Khan, the old Jagirdar of Sorath, 
died shortly after and the Fouzdari of Junagarh was conferred upon 
Himat Ali Khin. The new Fouzdar was the cousin of Mirja Jafar alias 
Mamin Khan, the Mughal Suba of Gujarat. He sought the assistance of 
Mirja Jafar in advancing the interests of one of his kinsmen by conferring 
upon him the Naibi of Sorath, but the Suba could not send him any succour 
owing to the frequent attacks made by the Marat ha troops on thoMahomedan 
possessions. When he obtained the means of accomplishing his object in 
1740-41 he found the* Babi so firmly established in Junagarh that ho 
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^nsidered it impossible to dislodge him. The idea of appointing one of 
his own relations at Junagarh had consocpiently to be given up. 


Babi Mahmud Bahadur, though he was permanently settled in Sorath, 
was not yet unmindful of the aifairs of Gujarat. In the several contests 
between Rangoji, the Deputy of Umabai, on the one 'side and Punaji 
Vithal, Trimbajkrao and Fakru-ud*daula on the other, Rangoji sought 
the assistance of Babi Mahmud Bahadur. The latter, however, had 
lost ^air confidence in his soldiers, whose salaries had fid len into arrears, 
and he had therefore to abandon the idea of proceeding to Rangojis 
succour. The Babi shortly after plundered the districts of Mahudha and 
Nadiad and thence marched direct u})on Kapadvanj. On the way he 
accidentally came across a party of the l^farathas and in the encounter 
many of his soldiers were killed. He made his esca])e the next night and 
with his men joined the army of Rangoji, lying encamped near Kapadvanj. 
In 1746 Babi Mahmud Bahadur had aiujther encounter with the 
Marathas, under Fakru-ud-daula, in which he was wounded. He had once 
more to seek refuge in the camp of Rangoji. 


In 1747, Babi Mahmud Bahadur and Raysiiihji of Idar espoused the 
cause of Fakru-iid-daula and with their combined forces laid siege to 
Ahmedabad. They were however obliged to raise it and retire. In the 
same year Damaji Rao Gaekwad and his brother KhandeRao asked lor the 
assistance of Babi Javan Murd Khan II, and marched upon Borsad. They 
were opposed by Babi Mahmud Bahadur and Raysinliji, who had under- 
taken Ihe defence of the town. This circumstance created a strong 
bitterness of feeling between the two o])posing factions. Babi ]\Iahmud 
Bahadur thereupon retired to Junagarh in 1748, leaving one of his sons, 
Sardar Mahmud, at Vadasinor. 

, Babi Mahmud Bahjidiir from this date left off all concern with Gujarat 
and from 1754 began to carry on the affairs (jf Junagarh with the title of 

Nawab. 


Ip Nawab Mahmud Bahadur alias Sher Khixn died in the year 1758, 
nlben his eldest son, Mahobat Khan, was instidled on the throne'by the 
Umras (nobility.) S{|^dar Mahmud, the s(icond son of the 
: Jfawab, who was already in Vadasinor, assumed indepcnclcnce with* 
of * I^awab ’ and his dcccndants arc to this dayt the rulers of 
sinor. 
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Soon after the accession of Mahobat Khan he found himself heset 
\vith intrigues on all sides. The most formidable one was set. on foot by 
Sahiba Sultan Bibr, the aunt of the Nawab. She was married to Babi 
Samat Khan, the son of Sher Khan, uncle to the deceased Nawah, She 
succeeded through the i/istrumentality of Sulaiirian, a Jamadar of the Arab 
mercenaries, and >:eva^.ral others in securing the persou of the JJawab and 
in shutting him u]> ns a, ]oisorier in the TJ}»ar Ivot. She then proclaimed 
her son, Muzaffar Khau, the Nawab of Juungaih At this juncture 
Kamal-U(hdin Khan Jawaii Murd Khan li, the Nawab of Radhan- 
pur, besieged the fnrl of donagarh with a large army, but all his attempts at 
escalading' tlie. fori, proving futile, he retired to a short distance and 
pitching liis camp th<*r(', began to watcli t.hc events. From such a crisis 
duhagarh was relieved by the intercession of Kumbliaji, the chief of 
Ciondal. He cxjiostulaU'd with the Nawab of Radhanpur and prevailed 
n*pon him to return to his capital. He also succeeded in obtaining the 
liberation of Mahobat Khan on condition that the Jayir of RanpUr should, 
be bestowed upon Muzaffar Khan, in consideration of his renouncing all 
•claims to tlu'. throne of Juiiagarli Tin* oLlu'r- sLipulalioii was that Sa’hiba 
Sultan Phbi also should withdraw from Jnnagarh. The wlu^le intrigue 
^vas thus brought to a S[)('(Mly t(U'mination. 

KumbKaji (d* ('bmdal was at that time, a very powerful chieftain ill 
Kafehiawad and his iuHiuuice was enhanced by his successful intercession 
in the adairs of Junagarh. Tie advanced to the. Nawab a sum of 
• 15,000 Jauishahi Ivories fo!‘ his immediate expenditure, in return where-’ 
of he got the Pavnifmi of^lJpleta. conveyed to him. The affairs At Juna- 
garh Were, on the other hand deteriorating from day bo day. The Nawab 
was nob in a position to employ a regular army as ho was hopelessly short 
of funds. Tile band of mercenaries, which he had in his service, main- 
tamed itself by plundering the neighbouring districts, These constant; 
forays had, however, one salutary effect. The neighbouring chiefs grew 
siArnissivc and began to pay to tlie Nawab their annual tributes. The Arabs 
onc(3 seized on theUpar Kot as their pay lia l fallen into arrears. tThe^v 
vowed tU hold it until all thojr arrears were paid and other demands wei o 
^tisfied. Sahiba Sultan TTibi taking advantage of this opportunity, seized 
U|)oii Verawal, from which sh(' was expelled by Shaikh Miyaii and ]\falek 
Shah-bud-din, who began t-o rule there without owning allegiance to the 
Nawab. At this time Amarji, a Nagar Brahmin 5^011 1 h of Jfangrol aged 
^nly 18 years, arrived in Junagarh and espousing the on use of the Nawdh 
• (i9 
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stormed the gate of Vagheshvari with the help of Salinin, the Jainadar 
of the Porlrandar troops, and his Arab followers and thence snecieeded in 
making his way to the UparKot. He eventually pacified the insurgent 
Arabs by paying them half of their arrears and compelled them to evacuate 
the UparKot. In recognition of such a signal s«.'rvice, the Nawab con- 
ferred upon Ainarji and Salmin high and intiuential posts in the State. 
Ainaiji then vanquishing Shaikh Miyan and Malek Sliah-bud-din, conquered 
Verawal back from their hands. 

In 1764* when Shaikh Miyan of Mangrol raiscfl the slandard of revolt 
against the Nawab, Amarji, who was then made tlie Prinu' Minister, march- 
ed against the rebellious Shaikh. In the struggle that ensinxi Amarji 
captured the forts of Seeb Divasa, Mahiyari and Bagasara. He then pro- 
ceeded direct upon ^Luigrol and commeinaMl bombarding the citadel. 
Shaikh Miyan thereupon agreed to surreiider half the villages of his pref- 
vince and a peace wa.s finally concliidei I. Am irji was •mdowL'd with rare 
courage and the Nawab gnov aTiprelnmsive of his increasing power and in- 
fluenpe in the State. The enemies of Amarji poisoned the ears of the 
Nawab, who. ill 1767 gave orders for the imjwisomnent of th(‘ Diwan and 
his two brothers, Diirlabhji and Goviridji. He also murdered the Jamadar 
i^almin. After a close confinement of five months, the Diwan and his 
brothers were released on payment of an exorbitant fine. They all went to* 
Jetpur and took up their re.si(lenec there. * 

, Shaikh Miyan of Mangrol once more r(*bellod ag.'unst the authority 
of the Nawab, who marched against him. in person, but had to n»turn 
diecomfited. The Nawab had no other alternative but to rtMpicst Amarji 
to resume the command of Ids army. On his taking the field Shaikh 
Miyan instantly agreed to pay to the Diwan a heavy penalty in addition 
to the booty he had obtained Irorn the Junagarh sulijeiUs. He also agreed 
Jo own allegiance to the Nawal) of Junagarh. Afterwards Diwan Amarji 
marched against Chand, a Jamadar, who had takmi pos.sessiou of Sutvapada, 
and defeating him, anhexed the village to the Nawab’s dominions. Chaiid 
e$baped and took shelter in the ‘ Gofakh Madhi, ' u cel<d)i’ated place held 
V a class of mendicants called the ‘ Kanphata ’ (split-eared). In 1776 
Babi Sher Jaman Khan ofBantvva, uncle to the reigning Nawab, invaded 
Junagarh. On being oppo.sed by Diwan Amarji he retired to bi^ 
^pital. A hpst of bimditti had made Dilkhaniya, a place in the forest 
'orOir, their head-qu«srters Kalhi Kimipa Vala of Jetpur and Amarji, now 
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the Diwaii, invaded their stronghold with their combined troops and 
killing many of their number, dispersed them on all sides. He next 
directed his attention towards the Mwanas of Malia in Machchhu- 
Kantha, a very troublesome class of people, who were plundering the 
neighbouring districts. He vanquished them all and then proceeded to 
Babariyawad. Here he encountered th(‘ i^abai’iyas and succeeded in 
subduing them also. 

Kuinbhaji, the chief of'Gondal, who had obtained from Junagarh 
the districts of Upleta and Dhoraji, grew apprehensive of Amarjis great- 
ness and, fearing that he would not allow him a quiet enjoyment of these 
two districts, contrived to incite the Nawab against his Diwan by 
harping into his ears that Amarji was becoming so powerful that he would 
some day dethrone him and usurp the regal authority. The Nawab, who 
.was a weak-headed prince, believed all this and said that he would be 
but too glad if Kumbhaji should vanquish his powerful minister. ’ Amarji 
was once lying /encamped neai* Mala Samdi and a Maratha host had also 
encamped in the vicinity. Kumbhaji with the help of the Maratha army 
invaded the camp of Amarji, but the latter proved too strong for both 
the combined forces. 

Mahobat Khan after reigning for IG years died in April 1775. 
Amarji Diwan was then absent from Junagarh, having run up to tlie 
assistance of Mehoraman Khawas, the Diwan to the Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar, in suppressing tlie Vaghers of Okha. He there received the 
intelligence of the Nawab s death, whereupon he at once returned to 
Junagarh and placed Prjnce Hamad Khanji, then only eight years old, on 
the gad i. 

After the accession of Hamad Khanji, Amarji directed his attention 
towards bettering the condition of the State. He then marched upon 
Jhalawad to exact a tribute, known by the name of Muhxkgiri. He con- 
quered Jhalawad and levied the tributa from the reignir.g chiefs. 

In 1 776-77 Amritrao, the Suba appointed by the Peshwa, and Thobhan, 
the Suba nominated by the Gaekwad, proceeded to Kathia wad and. with 
their combined forces compelled the chiefs to pay tribute to them. They 
were opposed by Amarji Diwan near Jetpur. After the Marathas and 
the troops of Anmiji had measured their strength in one encounter, both 

to terms through the intercession of Kumbhaji of Gondal and 
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Kanihad Vala, the Kathi Chief of Jetjuir. The Marathas acconliriglj 
returned to Ahinedabad. Vaghaji, the Thakore of Morvi, after a few days 
invaded Vagad in Kutch. The Thakoie of Morvi had in this campaign 
besought the assisttiuce of Ainarji Diwaii. Their. combined troops crossed 
the Rann and seized Keriyanagar and Palansvva, but Rao C()(toji of Kutch 
courteously sent them valuable presents, which u\ude them return to their 
respective territories. 

In the winter of 1777, Jivaji Shamra j, the Caekwadi 8uba, proceecfed 
to Kathiawad for the purpose of levying tributi^from th{‘ clneitains. He 
made Arareli his head-(piarters and began to ap})ro])riate to himself the 
surrounding districts with a view to raise up a strong indepoinlent princi- 
pality. Diwan Amavji, however, attacked him with a large army, when he 
was obliged to take shelter in tlio foit of Amreli. The Diwan forced him 
out of this retreat and reducing the castle, levelled it instantly to the 
ground. 

In 1778 Shaikh Miyan of Mangrol again rebelled agafnst the Jiinagarlr 
aitthority, but fearing the conso(jU.:*nc *s of Aniarjis wrath, he yielded. 
The Diwan inagnanimously pardoned luui all his faults. 

Fatehsinh Rao Gaekwad, to%taliate the wTong done lo his deputy^ 
Jivaji TSharnrajj who was expelled from Amreli in 1777, came up to the 
vicinity of Jetpur with a vast army in 1778, but the other chiefs inter- 
vened and reconciled the Gaekwad with Amarji. Jn 1779, Sultanji, the 
Rana of Porbandar, revolk'd in Barda. Amarji went against him, but on 
the Rana s paying a larger amount of tribute, ho turned back. 

In 1782 the indefatigable Diwan marched against Sher Tahir, the 
Kasbati of Gna and Delwada. He ccanpiered both the Paraifnas, but to 
tlie vanquished chief quiet and cojiteiited he gave him two villages 
in Jagir. He appointed one Prabhashaiiki*!*, a Nagar of V'answada, bo the 
Fouzdari of theso districts. Prabhcisiianker governed the Babxriyas 
inhabiting these di.stricts with such firmness that even the Habshis of 
Jl^fabad and the Portuguese of Diu were afraid of incuiTing his wrath. 

In 1784, the. Nawab and his nnuister Amarji set out for Jliaiawad 
and Gohelwad to levy tribute from thb chiefs of these provinces. On their 
way Iback;^ Kumbhaji, the Thakore of Gondal, who was always devising 
iuhemeS 'for the destruction of Amarji, entreated the Nawab to finally 
iettie in conceri With him and carry out some of these plans. N^wab 
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Hamad Khanji was tlien only 17 years old. He was also desirous of 
shaking /off the yoke of his Diwan. He thereupon %?et out for Junagarh 
ainder the pretext that he was not keeping good health. Kumhhaji paid 
him a visit on the.' way and persuaded the young Nawab to pass one 
single night at Ouiylal as his guest. Kuinbhaji on that occasion used all 
his machinations to prejudice the young ambitious Nawab against his 
faithful minister, and Hamad Khanji resolvevl to take the life of Arnarji.- 
Amarji Diwan had increased the extent of the dunagarh territory during 
the minority of Nawab Hamad Khanji. It was owing to the exertions of 
this Amarji that it came to occupy the foremost rank among all the 
Native States of Katliiawad. If he had the ambition to usurp tho king- 
dom of Sorath, he could have done so with the greatest ea.se. 

Amarji, ho\vev('r, was far above sncli mean ambition. Pie was a faith- 
ful and triLsted minister of the Nawab, who had so ungratefully resolved 
to got rid of him. When Amarji went to Junagarh during the Hoii 
festivities, the Nawab commenced to make vile attenij)ts to gain his object. 
He was asked to attend the Dai’bar in tho evening of the Holi^ 6th 
March 1784, and while he was going up the stair-ease he was cut down by 
assassins, previously secreted there for the foul murder. His son, 
Ranchhodji, and brother, Durlabhji, and several other Nagars were impri- 
soned. The Arab Jamadars of Junagarh and the Gaekwadi Suba, Rupaji, 
intervened and got them relea.sed after one month s confinement. After 
the treacherous murder of Amarji, the neighbouring chieftains began to 
assume independenc.e and a[)propriate to themselves the outlying districts. 
Vakhatsinhji, the Thakore of Bhavnagar, conc|uer('d the district ofMahuwa 
and afterwards seized upon Loliyana, Patau and Saldi. A partial recon- 
ciliation was brought about at the instance of the Gaekwad ; yet the 
Nawab could not • help summoning Raghunathji, the eldest son of the 
deceased Diwan, to a.ssume the reins of government. He was reinstated 
in the place of his late father. Intrigues were once more ripe to procure 
’ his dismissal. Accordingly Durlabhji and after him Raghunathji w^ere 
turned out of the service. They then went with their family to Jetpifi’ and 
settled there. Raghunathji was again asked to accept, the place of the 
Hiwan, but was soon after dismissed. 

Thakore Kumbhaji of Goridal taking ad\\antage of these intrigues, in- 
rited in 1786 the .sons and other relations of Amarji to settle in his capital 
^nd promi»ad to provide them with important posts. His main object in* 
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doing so was to gradually weaken the power of the Junagarh Nawab. 
Meanwhile the Arab and Sindhi Jamadars in Junagarh rose and assumed 
defiant attitude. A band of Sindhis seized upon Vanthali, while 
Karamshah, Gulshah and other Jamadars obtained possession ofthe Nawab's 
palace. Of these, Gulshah was treacherously murdered, while Karamshah 
and others were driven out. The latter went to Vanthali and took refuge 
with the Sindhis. The young Nawab sought the assistance of Premji, the 
Diwan to the Rana of Porbandar, and their combined forces inarched 
against the insurgents, but had to return defeated. The Nawab saw how 
utterly weak and incompetent he was without the co-operation of the 
brave and politic Nagars and for that reason he had once more to take 
recourse to Durlabhji and Raghunathji, who were entrusted with their old 
work. After the arrival of these two Nagars in Junagarh they evolved 
order out of chaos and marching against tho^ ivkJs, at once put them 
down. The Arabs, who.se payments had fallen into arrears, imprisoned the. 
Nawab in his Rangmahal in 1788, but unnoticed by his guards, the Nawab 
contrived to effect his escape and with the help of other troops dispei’sed 
the bands of the disaffected Arabs. One of their bands in Chorwad had 
contrived to create some disturbance there too, but they were soon van- 
quished by the Nawab s troops, who Captured also the fort of Chorwad. 

In 1792 a Sindhi Jamadar, Hamid Khan, arrived in Kathiawad at tho 
head of the Gaekwadi troops to levy tribute from the chieftains and overran 
the country up to the very gates of Verawal. He made preparations to 
inarch upon Junagarh too, and lay encamped at a short distance from the 
capital. Nawab Hamad Khan lost no time in making an on.slaught upon 
them and in the encounter the Jamadar was killed, and the (iaekwadi 
troops had to beat a retreat. It was under the able administration of 
Amarji and his sons that the State of Junagarh had become so prosperous. 
They had not only preserved but increased its territorial extent. Notwith- 
standing such meritorious services, the Nawab placed no confidence in them. ^ 
Besides, Kumbhaji, the Thakore of Gondal, and some officers of the State 
did not wish that the Nagars should be in the good graces of the Nawab. 
In 1793 these detractors once more succeeded in alienating him from 
'Raghunathji, who was again put under restraint with his brother and sons 
and their property was confiscated. Of the members of the Diwan’s family 
thus imprisoned, Prabhashanker and Dayaiji were put to d^th, while the 
mt were released. Ranchhodji proceeded to Nawanagar, where he wa« 
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W€l<5omed by Jam Jasaji, who bestowed upon him the Jagirs of Paddhari 
and Atkot ; Durlabhji went to Bhavnagar, where Maharaja Vakhat- 
sinhji conferred upon him the Jagir of four villages ; Mangaljl, the son of 
Govindji, who was a mere boy, had all his property plundered and confiscat- 
ed : he then went to Porbandar and afterwards took up service under the 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. 

Nawab Saheb hlamad Khanji now conferral the Diwangiri jointly 
upon Kalyan Shetlf and Madhavrai, a Nagar Brahmin of Gujarat. In 1794 
Vakhatsinhji, the 1'hakore Saheb of Bhavnagar, ou.sted the Thandar of 
Junagarh from Cliital and posted one of his own in his stead. Kalyan Sheth 
and Madhavrai did not pull on well together. After a short time Madhavrai 
leaving Juriagarh, seized upon Vanthali. The Nawab thereupon sought 
the assistanee of Raghunathji, who despatched his brother, Ranchhodji 
from Nawanagar to Junagarii. Tie invaded Vanthali and Madhavrai was 
expelled from it. He went over to Gondal and sought shelter under 
Kumbhaji. Ranchhodji then returned to Nawanagar in the month of June 
1795. Rajkiimwarbai, the Bibi of the Nawab, gave birth to a son, who was 
named Bahadur Khanji. 

In 1796 Vakhatsingji of Bhavnagar reduced to submission the Parevgnas 
of Kimdla and R ijula. Nawab Saheb marched ag^ainst him with his army, 
but Kalyan Slieth effecti^d a reconciliation betweam the rival chiefs. In 
1798 Jamadar Amin inarched upon Junagarh at the head of the Gaekwadi 
troops to avenge the death of his father, Hamid Khan, and succeeded in 
exacting a tribute from the State. The Kathi chiefs and Babi Mukhtiyar 
Khaii of Bantwa afterwetrds made a common cause and began plundering 
the territory of the Nawab. He olitained the assistance of the Nawanagar 
and Porbandar ti’oops and they eventually succeeded in dispersing the 
insurgent chiefs. * 

In the winter of 1807 Colonel Walker the Resident of Baroda and 
Babaji Apaji, the Diwan to H. H, the Gaokwad, arrived in Kathiawad to fix 
the amount of the tribute levied from the diflci'eiit chiefs in the proyince. 
fhey moved about tin? whole peninsula upto 1809 and determined the . 
amount of tribute. It was at this time that a fixed amount of money pay-^ 
tnerit was substituted iii the place of 'Zortalahi,' a Uuk which the Nawab 
^>f Junagarh had imposed upon the chiefs of Kathiawad. Nawab Hamad 
Khanji died in the year 1811, at the age of 44 years, and was succeeded 
V Bahadur Khan, who was then 18 years old. In 1812 the combined 
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armies of the En^^lish and the Gaekwjul matched agfainst Junagf^rh anS 
lay encamped near Lalvad, at a distance of 8 from the meftrop6lis. 

They demanded from the Nawab a Hak called the Nazarana but he 
resisted. After considerable protestation the Nawab agreed to part with 
the Panvgncts of Amreli and Kodinar and passed a docniment to that effect 
in favour of H. H. the (hiokvvad. 

In 1816 Jamadar Omar IMukhasam rose against the Nawab. Diwari 
Rartchhodji summoned the English to his assistaiwe and accordingly 
Captain Ballantyue arrived in Junagarh with a party of British troops. 
He expelled the insurgents out 4 ff the territory of Junagarh. In rotuni 
the Nawab relinquished his right to ‘ ZortithiJu, ’ on the districts of 
Dhandhuka, Raiipiir, Dholera and Gogha. 

The money payment , which was sulastituled in lieu of ' Zorfalahi 
a Hak levied from the chiefs of Kathiawad during the time of Hamad 
Khanji, was directly assessed by the Nawab till 1(S20. In 1821 a new 
arrangement was entered into by which the wm k of assessing the II a k 
on behalf of the Junagarh State was entrush'd tt) the I^higlish. The 
British Government agreed to deduct ^ of the whole amount in cou>- 
sideration of the trouble and expense which they wore put to, and 
deliver the remaining J share to the Nawab. 

The Junagarh militia Ix'gan to plunder as of old the neighbouring 
districts. Mr. Barnwell, the Political Agent of Kathiawad, sent a detach- 
ment under Mr. Blaine to Junagarh to dissuade’ the army from harassing 
the neighbouring chiefs. He imposed upon the Nawab a heavy penalty 
of 685000 Kories by way of compensatio!! for the damage done by his 
troops. After Mr. BarnweH’s return to England iji 1828 Mr. Blaine was 
appointed Political Agent of tlie province. 

In 1838 the Nawab put a stoj) to the cruel practice of '' suilce’ 
within his domiiiions. 

Nawab Bahadur Khanji after a rule ext^mdiiig over 20 years died iu 
^3,§40, at the ago of 45, He had two sons, Hamad Khanji and Mahobat 
%Wnji,of whomthc ehh r, Hamad Khanji, succeeded him. H e was then ortly 
^ years old. On hi.s aj,taini ng the a'ge of majority, he introduced sevci’al 
reforms in his SfaUi. Written applications were made compulsory instead 
petitions and he enjoined his officers to reply to such «applications in 
writing. In 1817 Vagher VTdho Manck of Okha and Rabari Kudo went 
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% to outlawry against the. British Government, and they shot one of their 
officers, named Captain Loch. In 1819 Rudo, and shortly after him Vidho 
Manek, surrondergd thornselvc.s to the Paramount Power. The Nawab of 
Junagarh rendered valuable assistance to the English in arresting these 
free-booters. 

Nawab Hannul Khanji died in 1851, at the tender age of 23, after 
reigning for a period of 11 years. He fell a vi(;tini to consumption. As he. 
died without issue, his yoangiU’ brother, Maliobat Khanji, succeeded him. 
He was then only 14 years old. Colonel Lang, tin; Political Agent of 
Kathiawad, appointed a Council to carry on the administration during the 
Nawab’s minority. In 1858 on the Nawab’s attaining majority, he was 
entrusted with full powers over his dominions. 

Mahobat Khanji was born on May 21st 1837. The name of his mother 
was Najo Bibi. His father had, at the time of his death, left him a more 
infant under the care of his brother, Hamad Khanji. The elder brother, 
however, treated him with uncominon harshness and kept him always 
under restraint. Ho was wedded to Princess Ivamalbakht Saheb, the 
daughter of Joravar Khanji, the Nawab of Radhanpur. The wedding day 
approaching nigh, Hamad Khanji prevenbul his brother from proceeding to 
Radhanpur. At last through the intercession of the nobility it was resolved 
to allow Mahobat Khaii to pnxaied to Radhanpur, but after his return he was 
again to be put under restraint. Mahobat Khanji accordingly went to 
Radhanpur, married the princess and set out for his territory. While return- 
ing he learnt the news of his brother’s death. This was to a certain extent 
a welcome piece of intelligence to him, for the horror of passing his days 
in conhiichicnt had thus terminated. ^Fhc undreamt ofNawabi seemed to 
swim before his eyes. ‘ Inscrutable arc the ways of Providence,’ thought 
the newly married Nawab. He made a triumphant entry into Junagarh 
and was installed on the masnad with great eclat on 11th August 1851. 
Though he assumed the title of the Nawab, the real power and in- 
fluence rested with Majibii and Chaitibu. Majibu was the Nawab’s step- 
mother while Chaitibu was her flivourito. The entire power in tlm State 
was usurped by these two powerful women, while the Nawab was a mere 
State prisoner in* their hands. Mahobat Khanji apprised Colonel Barr, 
the then Political Agent of Kathiawad, of his miserable situation and the 
oppressive rjiile of the two Bus, whereupon that officer directed his 
assistant, Mr. Colson, to proceed* to Junagarh and set the matter right. 

70 
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Colonel Barr sooti after followed his assistant in person and reteasing 
Mahobat Khanji from his restmint, admitted him into the royal palace. 
He also issued peremptory orders that the Bus and their gadherents should 
on no account enter the precincts of the Nawab’s residence. The Imperial 
Government in recognition of the Nawab’s friendship and loyalty bestowed 
upon him in 18G2 the Sa nad of adoption, whereby he and his descendants 
were em powdered, in the absence of a natural born heir' to the Junagarh 
throne, to adopt an heir without the iiaymmit of the customary Nazavwna 
( grant ). 

Mahubat Khanji visited Bombay thrice and at tended the Darbars 
held on the occasions of the arrival of H. H. th(3 Duke of Ediyborough, 
second son to H. I. M. the Queen Empn^ss in 1870, tin? investiture of tlie 
Begam of Bhopal with the title of the Grand Commandi'r of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India in the year 1872, and the arrival of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales in 187G. lie also responded to the invitation 
of H. E. the Viceroy by attending the -Imperial Assomldage held at Delhi 
on January 1st 1877. The salute to which he w^as entitled wais raised from 
ii to 15 guns, and a ro}’al standard was also presented to him iti course 
of time. The'Naw’ab travelled over the greater part of India, visiting among 
other places Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Benares, Allahabad, Bombay, Cavvn- 
pur and other important citie.s. 

He introduced several reforms in the administration of Ju.stict^i 
abolished many unnecessary and oppressive taxes and improved the roads. 
He apiX)intcd Vahivatdars for the assessment of land revenue ; disconti- 
nued the s}:stem of farming the di.stricts, in which the farmers mercilcs.^ly 
extorted money from the pcnniless«ryots and reduced them to starvation. 
Laws were codified and cii’culars framed for the proper administration 
of Justice. He also established several departments oonnccted with 
police, Public Works, Medicine, Education and Municipality. He also founds 
ed libraries and set up a printing Press. He cnhfinccd the beauty anti 
prosperity of his capital by undertaking grand and costly Public Works, 
such as*the building of palaces, colhiges, schools, gardens, pleasure-houses, 
forts, bridges, Dharraushaias (inns) and hundreds of such other works 
.of public utility. His liberality was not confined to the four corners of 
his domains. He generously endowed handsome scholarships in the chief 
centres of learning, patronised good writei’s by affording them pecuniary 
help and established schools, Hbraries, ‘dispensaries, .societies, gardou.s 
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and Ttavcllers' Bungiilows. He is also, said to have supported some leading 
men in indigent circumstances by giving them large sums of money. In 
all these works of public utility undertaken by H. H. the Nawab no small 
credit is due to the late Khan Bahadur Jamadar Saleh Bin Salam Hindi 
C. S. I and Vazir Bavdin Bhai C. I. E. 

It is only where a monarch is surrounded by good and wise counsellors 
that such important works are undertaken, and in the present case 
these two highly intelligent and trustworthy ofUcers by their wise 
counsels won for their master, the well-meaning Mahobat Khanji,, high 
encomiums from all those who came in contact with him. 

H. H. Sir Mahobat Khan K. C. S. I. after reigning for 31 years 
died at the age of 45, on 30th September 1882. He was succeeded by 
his son, Bahadur Khanji. He had received liberal education at the 
Rajkot Kajkumar College. The administration of Junagaih was carried 
on by the Diwan, Haridas Viharidas, assisted by Vazir Bavdin Bhai 
C. I E. Several important reforms were . introduced for tho^ better 
government of the State. A railway line was constructed between Jetpur 
and Verawal, which proved a complete success. H. H. Nawab Bahadur 
Khanji was for all these acts of public utility honored by the Imperial 
Government with the title of K. C. S. X He, however, did not live long 
to enjoy all these well merited distinctions. In the midst of his career 
of public usefulness, he was. carried away by the cruel hand of death 
on 27 January 1892. After his death a dispute for succession arose between 
the eldest son of Maliobat Khanji, born of the Radhanpur Begam, and 
Prince Rasul Khanji ; but the claims of the latter were recognised by the 
Paramount Power, and he was* installed on the rjevdi. H. H. Nawab, 
Rasul Khanji is a first class chief and enjoys full civil an^ criminal powers 
within bis territories. The State is entitled to a salute of 11 guns, though 
the late Nawab enjoyed, as a personal distinction, a salute of 15 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 
Bahadur Ehanji. 
Sher Kbanji. 


' - I I . T 

Mahmud Mubariz. . Mahmud Muzaffar. Jafar Khan. * Bnliaj Khau. 

alias Safdar Khan ( Kanpur ) 

(1725 A. D.) 


Mahmud ^her alias Khan Salabat Mahmud Khan. 

Jahan Jnwan Murd Khan I. ( 1730 A, D. ) 

( Kndhanpur. I 


Mahmud Bahadur alias Shor Khan II. Dalil Khan Jamau Khan 

( 1768 A. D. ) ( Bantvva. ) 


MahoW Khanji. Sardar M.ahmnd. 

( 1775 A. D.) ( Vadasinor. ) 

I 

Hamad Khanji. 

(1811) 

Bahadur Ehauji. 

1840 

I 


Hamad Khanji, Mnhohat Khanii. 

(1851 A. D.) (1882 A. J>.) 

Bahadur Khanji. 

I 

Uasul Khanji. 

( The present Nawah. ) 

Kesideiice. — Junagarli, Kalhiawud ; Boiiibay Presidency. 
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NAWANAGAR. 

Area. — 3,791 sq. mile.s. Population. — 316;147. 

Revenue. — 24,00,000 rupees. 

Nawanagar is bounded on the north by the Gulf of Kutch and beyond 
it by Kutch proper ; on the. east by the Native States of Morvi, Dhrol and 
Rajkot ; on the south by the minor Talukas in ITalar and the State of 
Porbandar ; while on the west by Okhamaiidal and the Arabian Sea. 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar belongs to the Jadoja trilx; of Rajputs • 
of the Lunar race. ‘In tlie Yadav fliinily, fifty-four degi’oc.s removed from 
Shri Adya Narayan * ( the primeval Lord ), there flfiirished the celebrated 
Shri Krishna, believed to be the incarnation of Go(T Vishnu. He established 
himself in Dwarka, where even up to the present day his image is wor- 
shipped as. God. Ho had a son, named Samba, by his wife, .Jambuvanti, 
who married Rama, the daughter of Kaubhand, prime minister to Bana- 
. sm; f the king of Shonitpur in Egypt. He had a son by this wife, named 
Ushnik. When the Yadavas destroyed them.selves Ushnik was in Shonitpur 
and thus escaped destruction. Banasur was after his death succeeded by 
Kaubhand and after his death Ushnik ascended the throne of Shonitpur. 
Bevendra flourished in his line, 79th degree removed from him. 
He had four sons Aspat ( Ugrasen ) Gajpat, Naq^at, and Bhupat. Of 
. these Aspat embraced Mahomedanism ; the descendants of Gajpat, esta- 
blished a large kingdom in Sorath and came to be known by the name 
of Chudasama after his son, Chud Chandra. Bhupat seized upon certain 
tracts in Marwad and became the founder of the Bhatti dynasty. The 
rulers of Jesalmere are his descendants. Narpat, his third son, assumed 
the title of Jam, having killed Feroze Shah, the ruling sovereign of Ghazni, 
and usurped his throne. 

Sultan Saheb, the son of Feroze Shah, succeeded in recapturing Ghazni 
from Samat, the son of Narpat, who thereupon fled to Sindh and there 
established an independent principality. His descendants assumed the 
name of ‘Sama' after him, leaving aside the appellation of ‘Yadav.' In 
bis line, nine degrees removed from him, there flourished one Lakhiyar 
j bo^d. He at the instance of one Nagar Mohoh founded a city and named 

• Yadn preceded Shri Krishna, being 4ith in descent from Adya Naiayen. The 
Yadavas derived their name from this Yadn. 

t Aniruddhs, the grandson of Shri Krishna, had married Okha, the daughter of 
^•naaur. 
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it Nagar Samai, to perpetuate the memory of himself and his Sama descend* 
ants and made it hid capital. It is now known by the name of Nagar 
Thatha. Lakhiyar Bhad, had a son, named Lakbi Qhuraro. He had married 
princess Bothi, the daughter of Viramdev, the Chavada ruler of Patgarh in 
Kutch. This marriage was blessed with four Sons, *oi whom Mod^ and 
Manai stayed in. Kutch with their uncle. They treacherously murdered 
him and seized his throne. In the line of Mod, fourth degree removed 
from him, flourished Lakho Phulani. He, dying without kssue, was succeed- 
ed by his nephew, Puwaro, the son of Jam Ghao. He also died childless 
and Lakhaji and Lakhdhir, the sons of Jam Jado, the then reigning prince 
of Sindh, sixth in des(^nt from Unaiid, the step-brother of Mod and Manai, 
were summoned to the, throne of Kutch ( 1147 ). They were the sons 
of Veroji, though they were adopted by Jam Jado. It was from this chief 
that his descendants assumed the patronymic of Jadejas. It is also said 
that Lakhaji and Lakhdhir weie twin brochcrs. In the Sindhi language 
such twin-born brothers are styled ^ Jado' and it must be owing to this 
circumstance that their descendants assumed the name of Jadcja,* What-’ 
ever may be the origin of the name it is unquestionable that the Jadejas 
came into existence for the first time from this date. 

Raydhanji, the son of Jam Lakhaji, had four sons Dedoji, Gthoji, 
Gajanji and Hothiji. Of them, Dedoji received Kanthkot ; Othoji got 
Lakhiyar Viyaro ( Bhuj ) the then capital of Kutch, Gajanji received Bada 
paragna ; while Hothiji was given Gajod and twelve villages. These 
brother^ also assumed the title of ‘Jam.' 

Hamirjiwas eighth in descent from Othoji, who had inherited the 
throne of Kutch. He treacherously murdered Lakhoji, tenth, in descent * 
from Gajanji of Bada. Jam Lakhoji had four sons,. Jam Rawal, Hardholji, 
Rawaji and Modji. They avenged the murder of their father by killng 
Hamirji and conquering his dominions. 

JIamirji had four sons, Aliyoji, Khengarji, Raybji and Sahebji ana a 
daughter, named Karnabai. The princess was given in marriage to the 
celebrated Mahmud Begara*, the Emperor of Ahmedab^ld. The four princes 
with ' the help of their Moslem kinsman, Mahmud Begara, conquered 

* There is a couplet which ruDs:— 

Lakho and Lakhdhir, they were bom twins, 

Lakho the oldest of Vernii. hence were thev called JadeiaS* 
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Kutch from Jam Rawal Khengarji * the bravest of them all, wa^ installed 
on the gadi with the title of * Rao 

After the defeat and dethronement of Jam Rawal, he with his three 
brothers, Hardholji, Rawaji, and Modji, crossed the Rimn and settled in 
Saurashtra, i-e Sorath, in 1535. At that time the whole peninsula of Kathia- 
wad went by the name of Saurashtra. All the territory on the banks of the 
Aji was then held by Deda Tamachi, a descendant of Dadarji. The Jams 
requested him to svipply them with provisions. Deda Tamachi sent cattle 
loaded with dust instead of grain. This was enough to enrage Jam Rawal, 
but his brother, Hardholji, thinking it inadvisable to take any action at 
such an inauspicious f moment, they encamped with their troops at 
Dahisara, near Amran. They gradually conquered the whole territory of 
Deda Tamachi, situated on the banks of the Aji, and then by degrees 
they began overrunning the. surrounding districts. They subsequently 
established their independent authority over Nagna Bandar and the 
adjacent territory, which they conquered from Khemaji, the Jethwa Chief 
of Ranpur. Ranpur was then the seat of government of the Jethwa 
rulers of Porbandar. Jam Rawal in 1539 founded the city of Nawanagar 
on the site of Nagna Bandar. In addition to the territory they obtained 
from the Jethwas, the Jam brothers succeeded in subjugating the eastern 
districts, then held by Chavadas. They reduced to submission the 
western territory, including Khambhalia, from the Deda and the Vadhela 
tribes. They WTre thus able to consolidate a vast kingdom in a very 
short time, to which they gave the name of Halar, in honour of Halaji, 
the Son of Gujanji, who had inherited the district of Bada in Kutch. 

Hardholji, Rawaji and Modji, the three brothers of Jam Rawal, who 
had also left Kutch with him, received in appanage the Raragnas of Dhrol 
Khelor, and Khedcra with twelve other villages attached to each of 
them. Colonel Walker on the other hand says that Hardholji conquered 
from the Chavada chieftain Dhrol with 140 villages and established an 
independent principality. 

Jam Rawal died in 1562. His eldest son, Jiyoji, had died during the 
Jams life-^time, leaving a son, named Lakhaji. He was, ho^vever, superseded 

The desoeadanta of Khongarji arc still raliog over Kutch. It was this Khengarji, ^ 
who iu IS49 fouuded the city of Bhuj and transferred hia seat of government from 
«khiyar Viyaro to Bhuj, whicli still continues to be the metro[)L»lis of Kutch. 

t l>a 8 t is coneiclercd a bad omen. 
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hy hiH uiiclo, Jam Vibhaji, the second son of Jam Rawa], who ascended the 
throne. Jam Vibhaji ruled for 7 years and died in 1569. He had four 
»ons, Sataji, Ranmalji, Bhanji and Veraji. Of these Sataji, the eldest, 
succeeded to the throne, While the other princes got the districts of 
Sisang, Virpur, and Hadiana with twelve villages appended to each. 

On the death of Khinmji, the Jethwa Chief of Ranpur, in 1550, he 
was succeeded by Ramdoji. He was the sou of Jam Sataji’s sister. 
In spite of such a clo.se relationship, tlie Jam thought of .seizing tli^e whole 
territory of the Jethwa Chief and accordingly invited Ramdeji to his 
court at Nawanagar. Ramdeji did not visit his Uncle for a time, aS he 
was all the while su.specting his .sincerity. At last in 1674, he was 
prevailed upon by a Charan, named Kavidas, to accept the. invitation 
of the Jam* The unfortunate Jethwa Chief was treacherously murdered 
and the wily Jam sent an afmy to Ranpur, which fell into his hands 
' without any rcvsistauce. Jam Sataji stamped one of his oWn coins and 
placing it in a bag with the King’s coin, sent it to MuzaffUr Shah HI. 
with the following message. * The Rajputs give their daughters in 
marriage to you. I give my daughter, coin, in marriage to your imperial 
coin.’ The Moslem ruler was highly elated with this vein of dattery and 
accorded the Jam the permi.ssion of stamping his own coins. This coin 
was formerly called ' Kunwari ’ ( Princess ’ ) but subesquently it lost its 
distinguishing name and came to be known as ‘ Kori 

In 1573 the great Mughal Emperor, Akbar, conquered Gujatat from 
the hands of Muzaffar III. who escaped to Rajpipla. Shah-bud^in Ahmud 
Khan, the representative of the Mughal Emperor in Gujarat, sefit an army 
in 1577 again.st Aiiiin Khan, the Suba of Junagarh.’ Amin Khan then 
asked for the assistance of Jam Sataji. Their combined troops succeeded 
in driving away the iiivading army. In return, the Suba of Junagarh 
bestowed upon the Jam the districts of Jodhpur, Chur and Bhod. 

The fugitive monarch of Gujarat, MuzaiBfar shah III. fled towards Raj- 
pipl|i in 1573. He arrived at the court of Nawanagar in 1591 and sought 
the a^istanceof Sataji. Ajij Koka, the Mughal Suba of Gujarat, hear- 
ing^this, marched upon Nawanagar to apprehend him. Jam Sataji, with his 
second son, Jasaji, met the approaching army near Dhrol. Dolat Khan 
son of Amin Khan of J unagarh, and Loma Khuman a brave Katbi 
tindia, proceeded to reinforce the Jam’s troops. The rival armies met 
the outskirts of Dhrol and a bloodv battle ensued. The contest commenced 
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early in the dawn and lasted till midday without any decisive result. Dolat 
Khan and Loma Khuman at last deserting the Jam’s cause, left the field of 
battle. The Jam’s army, rendered s})iritless by such desertion, began to give 
in. The Jam, who was then seated on an elephant, alighted and at once 
fled to Nawanagar on horse-back. Prince Jasaji and the Divvan, however, 
rallied the tro'jps and maintained the field against the Moslem invaders. 
Ajaji, the cldeet son of Sataji, who had stayed back in tlie cajiital on account 
of his approaching marriage, hearir.g of the cowardly flight of his hither, at 
once rode to <^’cc!ie of action. Uii Ajaji s reaching Dhrol, the contest 
between tlie almans under Ajij Koka and the Jadejas iimhu’ their 
new leader,' Ajaji, glow mere fierce than before. In this mUee Ajaji and 
the Diwan fell and many (A the o/i/.s that had conn; to the succour of the 
Jam w(a’e (‘itlna- killed or wounded. Jasaji had now to fight single-handed 
against sucli fearful odds, ’rliiiiking defeat to be inevitable, he fled to 
Nagar with Iris ivmaining troops. Ajij Koka followed him thither, where- 
uj)()n Jam Sataji ])aeke(l off all his wives in boats, with instructions that if 
the Mahomedaiis should overtake them, th(‘y must drown the boats in the 
sea and thus p('! ish in the waves. He himself took refuge in the neigh- 
bouring hills. Ajij Koka made his triumphant entry into Nawanagar un- 
opposed and unfurled the Moslem standard on the walls of the Jam’s capital. 
He placed sciveral TJuvnas (outposts) in the sunound’ng d’stiicts. 

Kalanbai, the wife of Bhanji, who was the son of Ramde, the late 
Jethwa Chief of Kanpih-, taking advantage of Jam Sataji’s absence, raised 
un army consisting of Mers and Rabaris and regained her lost tenitory 
os far as Ranpur. She made Chlianya jier capital and proclaimed .her son, 
Khimaji, the lord of the new principality. The Jams have never been 
able subsequently to reconquer tliis chiefdom. 

^jij Koka once more marched against Nawanagar within a short space 
of eight months. Jam Sataji agreed to pay tribute to the Emperor and 
a peace was concluded between them, by which the territory of Nawanagar 
Was restored to Sataji. After a short time Ajij Koka learning that Muzaffar 
Shah was flying about in Okhamandal, sent a small detachment after 
him, under the command of Naurang Khan. Muzaffixr fled to Kutch on the 
approach of Naurang Khan to Okhamandal. Koka sent his son, Abdul Khan, 

Kutch in ^ pursuit of the flying monarch. Rao Bharmalji had giAt 
shelter to the unfortunate Muzaffar at his court, but fearing an invasion from 

Suba of Gujarat, he handed over his rpfnrrop in Abdul Khan. On his 
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way to Ahincdabad, Muzaffar terminated his life by cutting his throat 
with a razor. 

•Jam Sataji, after reigning for 49 years, died in 1608. He had three 
sons, Ajaji, Jasaji, and Vibhaji. Of these the eldest, Ajaji, had fallen on the 
field of Dhrol, while fiercely fighting with the Mussalinans, leaving behind 
him two sons, Lakliaji and Vibhaji. Jasaji, the uncle, ascended the throne, 
setting aside the claims of his two nephews. He bestowed the district 
of Kalawad upon his younger brother, Vibhaji. The chief of Sardhar Was 
related to him ( Vibhaji ) on his mother’s side. He concpiered Sardhar 
and Rajkot with the help of his brother, Jam Jasaji, and founded an 
independent sovereignty. In return, Vibhaji restored to Jam Jasaji the 
district of Kalawad and other villages which were [)r * iuusly conferred uj)on 
him. Jam Jasaji had married the sister (»!’ Ohaiulrasinhji, the Raj of 
Halwad. Once while playing at chess with the.Jhala fpieen the Jam captur- 
ed her knight (horse in Gujarati). I’ho (pieeii in anger retorted. ‘ It is no 
great thing for you to seize a hor.'^e from me, a woman, but if you can take 
a horse from my brother, then you .are indeed a Raja.’ The Jam bore 
this insulting retort in mind and when aft( r a few days he happened to 
send some of his courtiers to the court of Kalwaid on a visit of condolence 
to the Raj on the death of one of his sons, the Jam secretly advised them 
to capture Chandrasinhji and bring him a prisoner to Nawanagar. His 
mandate was obeyed to the very letter, but one Shankardas, a Nagarby caste, 
intervened in favour of Chandrasinhji and obtaining his release, sent him 
b^k to Halwad. The Jhala queen was not a woman of an ordinary type. 
Stung to the quick at the indignity thus offered to her brother, she 
avenged the insult by puisoning her husband, Jam Jasaji, in i()24. 

Jam Jasaji died without issue and was succeediMl by lu’s nephew. 
Lakhaji. This was the same Lakliaji, who was supeu'seded by Jasaji 
after the death of Jam Sataji. In the reign of Emperor Shah Johan, who 
was on the Imperial Maanad, when Lakhaji assumed the reins of govern' 
men^at Nawanagar a succession of effde Subas carried on the government 
MOujarat. Jam Lakhaji taking advantage of this circumstance, increased 
^li|§amiy, extended the circulation of Kories and stopped the payment of 
4lie Imperial tribute. Ajam Khan Was shortly after appointed buba of 

K arat. He marched upon Nawanagar and collecting all the outstanding 
►ute, stopped the circulation of Korio.s. Immediately after his dopartuie, 
^Offever, the Kories were circulated as freely as before. 
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3am Ijfcikliajl (lieil in 1645, leaving behind him seven sons,' of whom 
the eldest, Ranmaiji, sneeeeded liim. He Ix^stovved npon his brothers, Ray- 
sinhji, Jasaji, Harbhatn ji, Kasanji and Sataji, the Jar/lrs of Annan, Dhrapha, 
Mokhana, Bed, and Klian-kotda n'spectively. Oiu' of his brothers, Dungarji, 
had di ed in childhood, dam Ranimdji died in 1661. Nothing worth re- 
cording is known of liim save that lie was married to the daughter of the 
Maharaja of Jodh])ur. 

Jam Raniiialji died (dnldless and was suec(‘eded b}^ Raysinhji, who had 
obtained the J(((jir of Amraii. Th(‘ succession of Raysinhji deprived the 
qiieeri-dawager, tlie widow of Ranmaiji, of all hm‘ iidluence. She there- 
fore went with her brotlu'r to Ahmedaba«l, obtained an interview with 
Kut-bud-Din, the then I'oigning Suba of Gujarat, and incited him to inarch 
upon Nawanagar. In a uerce battle that took place in 1664, between 
the Suba and the Jam, the latter lost his life, and Nawanagar fell into 
the hands of the victors. 

Raysinhji had at the tijue of Ids death a son, named Tamachi : but 
as he was still a men* boy he had to seek shelter at the court of 
Praginalji, then reigning iu Kutch.Whon he became of age lie went toOkha- 
mandal and began to [ilnndor th(i territory under Nawanagar. At last in 1673 
on the recoin mciidatioii of Jaswantsinhji, the Suba of Gujarat, Emperor 
A'urangzcb restored to Jam Tamachi all his dominions. Rao Pragmalji of 
Kutch also assisted Tamachi in regaining his lost domains. Though the 
territory of Nawanagar was restored to Tamachi in its entirety, a 
Mahoinodan officer still remained at Nawanagar. The Jam therefore took 
up. his residence at Khambhalia. He gave to his brother, Falji, the Giras 
of Rhanvad. 

Jam Tamachi (lied in 1690, and was succeeded by Jam Lakteji, 
who after reigning for 19 years died in 1709. Ho had two sons, Ray- 
sinhji and Hardholji, of whom the elder, Raysinhji,. succeeded to the throne, 
while to Hardholji was given the Jagir of Hadiaria. Jam Raysinhji expelled 
the Mughal officer out of Nawanagar and himself changed his residence 
from Khambhalia to Nawanagar. Ajiksinliji, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
who was appointed Suba of Gujarat in 1715-16, marched upon Halwadand 
Nawanagar. The Jam imid a tribute of 3 lakhs of rupees and presented 
him with 25 of his best horses. Ajitsirihji, pleased with the friencJjy 
conduct of tKe Jam, returned to Ahmedabad after paying homage to the 
deity at Dwarka. In 1718, Hardholji, the Ginis holder of Hadiana, killed 
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his brother, Jam Raysinhji, and usurped his throne. Jam Raysiiihji had a 
son, named Tamaclu, but as he was then quite an infant, one of the maids- 
of-honor concealed him in a box, took him to Bhuj and entrusted 
him to the care of his aunt, Ratnajiba. The mothoi’ of Tamachi was 
the sister of Pratapsinhji, the chief of Hal wad. With a view to advance 
the claim of his nepliew to tlie tiirone of Nawanagar, Pratapsinhji married 
one of his daughters to >Shcr Buland Khan, the Suba of (liijarat, and gave 
the hand of his brothers daughter in marriage to Pabi Salabat Mahmud 
Khan. With the help of tliese two Moslem oHii-ers he succt'edoil in seating 
his nephew, Tamachi, on the throiu' of Xawanogai* { 1727 ). 

Jam Tamachi If. gave in mortgagor the disti’icts of Ikila-mbha, Amran 
and others to Rao Desalji of Bliiij. To(‘ R:io ea.usial a larg(‘ citadel to be 
built at Balambha in 1737. Mirza Jalar ^loiuiu Khaig tlie Mughal 

Suba of Gujarat, invaded Nawanagar in 1742. 'Phe J:im mfirclied agjiinst 
the Suba, who was however provaihal u[)eii to retin-ii on the ])ayment of 
a tribute of Rs. 50, 000 by the Jam. 

Jam Tamachi’s father, Raysiuliji, was as IkJoh' sLati.'d murdered by 
his brother Hard ho Iji. The new Jam. afraid of nc'etiug with the same 
fate at the hands of some of his Bhayads, orJi'rcsl tliem to leave the 
metropolis and settle w'ith their families ill tlie' villap.'s allol.ted to them 
in Giras. Such an order highly enraged the Blnvads, who under the 
leadership of one Halaji of Padadhaia, |)Oj>u]arly l;no\va ly the name of 
' Kakabhai, ’ resolved upon taking tlu‘ life of Jam unaohi. He set up 
one Kishansinhji of Wadhw^au to go to the palace, attond-. d by his retinue, 
to pay respects to the Jam Saheb. Kishansinh was adnn-' ed into the 
presence of Jam Tamachi, who was killed tliere on the spot ( 1743). 

Jam Tamachi did not leave )>ehind him a son, though lie had a 
daughter, by name Raj Kunwarba. She was married to Ramsinhji, the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. This lady happened to be in Nagar at the time of 
Tamaahi s murder. She cleverly dressed up the corpse of Inu' hither and 
‘^ade him sit by a window to delude the people into the belief that 
Tamachi was alive. She at the same time advised all the widows ot 
Tamachi that they should each take a boy in adoption and represent him 
t^be his natural born son. Her step-mothers did as they were told to do, 
and of these adopted sons, Lakhaji was repre.sentcd to be the eldest and was 
seated on the throne of Nawanagar. 
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Jam Lakhaji was mamed to Jawuba, the daughter of Raysinhji, the Raj 
of Halwad. When the new queen went to Nawanagar, her father sent with 
her as personal attendants three brothers, Nanji, Bhawan and Meheraman 
alias Meherii, all sons of a Khawas, named Aja. Meheraman was such an 
intelligent and gifted young man that the Jam became no more than 
a mere puppet in his hands. Jawiiba could not brook the rising influence 
of the Khawas brothers and she ordererl the eldest, Kjinji, to be killed and 
closed the gates of th(^ palace against Bhawan and Meheru. Meheraman was 
not a man to be daunted by such obstacles thrown in his way. He got 
into the precincts of the palai-c by jumping over the walls by climbing oil 
the shoulders of his iiicn and iin[)nsoned his fair foe, Jawuba. 

Meheraman from tliat day bv'came a formidable figure in the 
politics of Nawanagar and within a few days he assumed the sole 
adininistration of the State. In l7bS, Jam Lakhaji died, leaving behind 
him two sons, Jasaji and S itaji. Of these, Jasaji was installed on the 
throne by M(jherainan, who kept the reins of government into his hands. 

At that time Rao (lodaji of Kutch ])ro])ared a large army and pro- 
ceeded to Nawanagar. Demanding some tangible recognition of tho 
material help remhoYMl by the Rio to Jain d'amachi, he wrote a 
threatening letter to Meheraman, who did not seem in the least discon- 
certed at the ajiproachirig ai'iny. He, on the contrary, anticipated the 
Rao by attacking and seizing thi‘ fortress of B ilambha. TIrj subsequently 
marched against H ilaji ( Kikabhai ) of P.id idhari and laid siege to 
Modhpur. He dehuited and killed Halaji and captured the citadel. 

Jawuba was still more incensed at tho ever increasing power and 
influence of her menial, ^[ehcraman, and under the pretext of proceeding 
on a pilgrimage, she repjiired to Halwad. From that place she began to 
devise means for the dismissal of Meheraman from Nawanagar. Meheraman, 
when he came to know of it, went personally to Hal wad and persuaded 
Jawuba to return with him to Nawanagar. On the day they reached the 
metropolis, he caused the death of that imperious lady, Jawuba. Meheraman 
had now no one left to obstruct him in the exercise of his independent 
authority. After a short time Meheraman with the help of Amarji, the 
Diwan of Junagarh, marched against the Vaghers of Okhamandal and 
besieging Positra, took it. Meheraman also threatened to attack and 
demolish Bhetali, a new fortress built by the Rana of Porbandar, but on 
the Ranas undertaking to raze it to the ground, he returned to Nawanagar. 
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Melieraman once thought of getting rid of one of his gi'eatest rivals- 
ili the peninsula, Diwan Amarji of Junagarh, by poisoning him. He on(^e 
invited the Diwan to Khambhalia to carryout that foul purpose, but 
Amarji, diving through his wicked intention, at once returned to Junagarh. 

In 1783, Meheramaii marched against Amarji. In the contest that 
took place between them at Panch Pipla, Meheru had to return defeated. 
He at last with the help of the Gaekwa<ii troops captured the fort of Devda, 
but even that he had to give up after a short time. 

A spirit of bitter rivalry raged between the two great master minds 
of Kathiawad, Amarji of Junagarh and Meheramaii of Nawanagar. 
Each began to contrive plans for the other’s destruction. After all they 
were both reconciled to each other. At that time the whole peninsula 
of Kathiawad trembled at tlie names of Amarji, the Diwan of Juna- 
garh,, Vakhatsinhji, the Thakore Saheb of Bhavnagar, Meheraman, the 
premier of Nawanagar and Kumbhaji II., the chief of Gondal. It must 
also.be said to their credit that even to-day Junagarh, Bhavnagar, 
Nawanagar and Gondal owo their greatness to these master spirits. 
Amarji and Meheraman then proceeded against the Rana of Por- 
bandar and plundered his territory. 

When the celebrated Amarji was murdered on the-^o^i Holiday at the 
instigation of Nawab Hamad Khanji in 1785 and when his sons and brothers, 
flying from Junagarh, took refuge at Dhoraji, it was this Meheraman, who- 
summoned Dalpatram, Raghunathji and Ranchhodji, the sons of the late 
Diwan, to Nawanagar, and entrusted them with high posts in the State- 

In 1788 Meheraman caused a strong wall to be built behind the city 
to render it safer and stronger than before. 

In 1792 Meheraman marched with a large army against the Kathis., 
and vanquishing the chiefs of Santhali, Kotdapitha, Babra, Bhadli, 
Barwala, Anandpur, Bhadla and Jasdan, placed parties of Nawanagar troops, 
at each of these stations. When Jam Jasaji went to Dhrangadra to 
celebrate his marriage with princess Achhuba, the daughter of Raj Gaj- 
^ l^hji, Vajsur, the Kathi Chief of Jasdan, gave the bride-groom Atkot 
j M a wedding-gift. The Jam in return raised his out-post from Jasdan. 
Dado Khachar of Atkot, not agreeing to this arrangement, went into out- 
against Nawanagar. The astute Meheraman, shortly after, con- 
tpved to call him to Nawanagar and said that Atkot would be restored to 
him on condition that he would molest the Chief of Morvi, with whom the 
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Jam had lately fallen out. Dado Khachar accepted the proposal and went 
against the Morvi Chief at the head of the Nawanagar troops. He plundered 
the territory of Morvi on no less than three different occasions, but while 
returning from the last exploit, the Morvi troops surrounded him on all sides 
near Chotila. When he saw that he had merely to lead a forlorn hope 
against such fearful odds, he told his followers that only those who were 
prepared to die should go with hitn, while the rest were at liberty to go 
where they liked. Many of his troops deserted him at such a critical 
moment, while only 30 men resolutely stood by him. With these brave 
thirty he fell fiercely upon the Morvi army, but eventually they were all 
slaughtered to a man. 

At that time Jam Jasaji was a mere state-prisoner in the hands of 
Meherainam. When he expressed to the Jadeja Bhayads his desire to 
free himself from the yoke of the Khawas minister, they in a body rose 
against the authority of Melieramari. Meheramanji of Rajkot, Dajibhai, 
the Thakore of Goiidal, Modji, the Thakoro of Dhrol, and Ranmalji, the 
Thakore of Khirsara were the ringleaders of this rising. Mchcraman 
marched against the insurgent chiefs and laid waste the district of 
-Sardhar under Rajkot. The Jadeja chiefs saw that they were not com- 
petent to cope single-handed with the powerfid Meheraman. They there- 
upon called to their succour Jamadar Fatteh Mahmud, ^ who was then the 
Vazir to the Rao of Kutch, Fatteh Mahmud marched at the head of a 
large army from Kutch to the assistance of the Jadejas. Meheru sent his 
brother, Bhawari, with a detachment of tlui Nagar troops to oppose iiis 
progress. 

Bhawau lay encamped near Khakhrabcla, but Fatteh Mahmud 
ytealing a march upon Bhawan, went towards Padadhari. Bhawan follow- 
ed- him thither, but as Fatteh Mahmud had brought with him a large anny 
Bhawan had to fly back to Nawanagar rlfJeated. Fatteh Mahmud at that 
time overran the territory of Nagar upto the gates of Khambhalia and 
then returned to Kutch. 

Meherarna]! seeing that Jam Jasaji and his wife, Achhuba, were secretly 
inciting these Jadeja chiefs day by day, kept a more vigilant eye over 

Mod and Manal, the founders oE Jadeja rule in Kutch, had a step-brother, named Unad, 
who was reiguing in Sindh, His great-gran 1-Son, Jam Uaydhanji, had eight sons; of these 
one Notiyar embraced Islamistn, This Fatteh Mahmud was one of his do«oeudants, several 
^ogrees removed from him. First of all ho used to tend flocks of sheep, but being a clever 

itftelligent lad, he got a low paid appointment in Kutch. By degrees he rose to th© 
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tlifi actions and movements of the royal couple. The Jam burning with 
t^e desire of freeing himself from the shackles of the over-bearing minister, 
‘once more in 1794 called to his aid Jamadar Fatteh Mahmud from Kutch 
and his Jadeja Bhayads, reigning at Rajkofc, Dhrol and Gondal. It was at 
this juncture that a Peshwai force under Aba Shehikar had come into the 
province. Meheraman taking advantage of its presetico, promised the 
general a large sum of money, if he agreed to lay waste the territory be- 
longing to the Chief of Gondal. In the same year an interview took place 
between Meheraman and Nawab Hamad Khanji of Juiiagarh at Kalawad. 

In 1795 Meheraman conquered tin* forts of Ganga and Oargadh from 
the hands of the Vaghers, residing in (lu* eastern ])()rtion of the Ra nn of 
Okhamandal. Jam Jasaji, being eomplelel}^ in the liands of his minister 
and naturally of dull intellect, was not able to do anything to make his 
personalit}^ felt in the province. 

When the Jam saw that his Bhayads were not strong enough to 
liberate him from the grip of his all powerful ministei\he, with his brother, 
Sataji, left Nawanagar for Khambhalia. They went iiito the jialace and 
shut the gates against all intruders. M(‘heramau followed them to Kham- 
bhalia and seeing the gates of the palace shut against him, directed a can- 
non against the window and threatened to blow up the palace with all the 
inmates. A certain Arab Jamadar intervened on behalf of the Jam and 
said that it ill behoved Meheraman to hre a cannon against his liege-lord. 
Meheraman, stung to the (piick at such an appropriate remark, went uj)to 
the palace, entreated tlie gates to be opened and humbly entering the 
palace of his master, took up the Jam's slifjpers and placed them at his 
feet, resuming for a tinui the duty of a veritable Khawas. He persuaded 
the Jam to return to the capital in 1797. 

In the same year ( 1797 ) Bhawan Khawas, the brother of Meheraman, 
died After this, Meheraman fearing lest the Jadeja chiefs should one 
day deprive him of all his wealth and power, got the ParafjnaB of Jodia, 
Amran^ and Balambha granted by a written instrument to hiiu by his 
niaster, Jam Jasaji in the year 1798. 

" place of the Grand Vazir. When in 1809 a treaty was for the first time concluded 

iwlween the English and the Rao of Kutch, Mr. Greenwood appeared on behalf of Colonel 
who represented the Paramount Power, while Fatteh Mahmud represented Raydhanji 
II.|jUi,ofiao of Kutch. These two officers fixed the final stipulations. Fatteh Mahmud 
t^ed in a very short period the territory of Kutch, just us Meheraman did in Nawanagar, 
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Fatteh Mahmud shortly after arrived from Kutch and besieged the 
capital. The city was just on the point of falling into the hands of 
the invaders, when it was rescued by the sudden onslaught made by 
Meheraman and his trusty followers. Fatteh Mahmud had to raise the 
{siege and return to Kutch. 

In 1791) Jarnadar Amin Sah(‘b entered Kathiawad at the head of 
the Gackwadi troo])s to levy th(‘ out‘'tamiing tribute from the chiefs. He lay 
encamped near Vankaner. The Jamadar had a large army, while the Jadeja 
Bhayadsof Kutch and Halar had made a common cause against Tvlchoraman, 
so the astute Kluiwas, instead of opposing Amin Saheb, a.p})eased him by the 
grant of tlie d<*inand(;d tribute. Afeheraman sent Ranehhodji with a large 
army against the Jadeja chic'f of ilhanwad, who was an ally of Fatteh 
Mahmud, but in the very first encounter Ranehhodji received a wound, 
which compelled him to return with his men to Nawanagar. Once more 
did Jarnadar Fatteh Mahiiiud invest the Jams capital, but this time 
Meheraman s conciliatory [)olicy prevailed and the Jarnadar returned to 
his own })rovince. 

In the year 1800, the celebrated Meheraman, who by sheer force of 
his character, intolligence and bravery had risen from the lowest rank of 
a menial ( Khavvas ) to the highest |)lace of the Diwan, nay the Jam 
<U facto, died. He left behind hinr a sou by a Mussulman concubine. 
His brother, Hhawan Khavvas, had two sons, Sagi‘amji and Rragji. They 
inherited the estates of Jodiya, Am ran, and Balambha. The two brothers 
from that date went and settled there and founded a separate Taluka. 
Jam Jasaji was of course delighted at the death of his captor, Meheraman, 
but he was not so mean as to obstruct his descendants from taking possess- 
ion of their appanage. 

In 1801 Jam Jasaji invaded Ja.sdaii and demolished the citadel. 
He also levied a cess, called the Ashva Vero ( horse-tax ). The Jam also 
exacted a Nazarami from the landholders of Kathiawad proper, Jhalawad 
and Gogha. He also encroached upon tht5 estates of his neighbouring chiefs 
and Bhayads, who thereupon rose against him and betook themselves to 
outlawry for a short period. 

The Rana of Porbandar had entrusted the task of protecting the fort 
of Kandorna against foreign invasion to Jarnadar Murad Khan and Fakir 
Mahmud, They, however, sold it to the Jam in 1807. The Rana sought 
the assistance of theGaekwad and the English Government in regainingit. 

72 
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Colonel Walker, the Resident of Baroda, went in person to Kandom 2 » and 
capturing- it from the Jam, restored it to the Rana. 

Jam Jasaji refused to grant any appanage to his brother, Sataji, 
The latter whei'eupon applied to the British Resident at Baroda as well as 
to H. H. the Gaekwad for interference. Colonel Walker, the Resident, called 
Upon the Jam to settle with his brother, to which he did not give any 
countenance, H. H. the Rao of Kutch also preferred certain claims against 
the Jam of Nawanagar and expressed his desire to entrust the whole matter 
to the arbitration of the English and the Gaekwad Governments. On this 
Occasion, too, when these arbitrators made a reference to the Jam, he 
observed a defiant reticence. While all these disputes were going on, a 
certain Arab shot an English officer at Oopnath. The Jam harboured the 
culprit, and when ordered to give him up, treated the order with 
disdain. At last 'a combined army, under the command of Captain Carnac 
and Fattehsinh Rao Gaekwad, marched upon Nawanagar in 1812. After 
joining battle with the invading army for a short time, the Jam concluded a 
peace on the following stipulations: — ( 1 ) to surrender the Arab murderer 
to the British authorities, ( 2 ) to demolish the fortification of Modhpur, 
(8) to satisfy the claims of the Rao of Kutch, ( 4* ) to confer upon Sataji 
twelve neighbouring villages, including Ranpur, ( 5 ) to pay to the 
Qaekwad, Fattehsinh Rao, a succession duty of Rs. 25,000, and finally ( 6 ) 
to restore the Sarapdad district to the chief of Dhrol. No sooner were 
these and other minor provisions agreed upon than the invading armies 
returned to Baroda. 

Jam Jasaji died in 1814. As he died childless, he was succeeded 
by his brother, Sataji. Jam Sataji had also no male issue, nor was there 
*jany likelihood of his getting one even thereafter. So Achhuba, the widow 
of the late' Jam Jasaji, adopted Ranmalji, the son of Jadeja Jasaji of 
Sarpdad, who ranked as one of the Bhayads of Nawanagar. Jam Jasaji 
had before his death directed that'^the administration of affairs should 
be entrusted to one Jagjivan Devji. Acchuba, however, was averse to this 
-lUTOngement, and she set up a rival in the person of one Motiram Buch, 
who commenced to plot against Jagjivan. While such was the state of 
Jarirs, some Muscat! Arabs obtained possession of Kandorna and Padadhan. 
Jl^iyan Diwan sought the assistance of the English, who recaptured both 
^ the^ villftgos from the Muscat! Arabs and restored them to Nawanagar in 
1816 . The Arabs fled and took refuge in the fort of Jodiya, then inth® 
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haiwte of Sagram Khawas, Achhuba was too willing to wreak her 
vengeance upon the descendants of Meheraman, at whose hands she and her 
late husband had suffered so great an indignity. She therefore wrote to 
the British Resident and the Gaekwad that Sagram Khawas was shelter- 
ing her enemies in his stronghold and sought their intervention. An 
English detachment, under Mr. East, marched upon the fort of Jodiya. 
Sagram Khawas, losing all courage, fled to Morvi, leaving his territory to 
the mercy of the invaders. Afterwards owing to the intercession of the 
English and the Gaekwad, the Jam restored \to Sagram Khawas the 
district of Amran only, which iii to this day enjoyed by his descendants. 

Jam Sataji died in 1820, succeeded by Ranmalji, the adopted son of 
Achhuba. During his reign Jamadar Fakir Mahmud, at the instigation of 
Achhuba and Motiram Buch, commenced to form intrigues for the purpose 
of appropriating to himself the real mapagement of the state affaira. The 
Jam, however, was strong enough to expel hint from the Nawanagay 
territory. Maharaja Jam Shri Ranmalji married in 1829 Princess Bai 
Rajaba, the daughter of Thakore Vajesinhji of Bhavnagar. When the 
subjects of the Jam were oppressed by famines in the years 1834, 1839 
and 1846, Ranmalji, with a view to provide employment for the starving 
labourers, built the Kotha and Lakhota palaces at Nawanagar and excavat* 
ed the tank near them. Jam Ranmalji was very fond of hunting.. He 
killed several lions, tigers, leopards, and panthers. 

Jam Ranmalji died in 1852. He had married eight wives, but Vibhaji, his 
son by Sonibai, succeeded to the throne. Vibhaji gave his sister in marriage 
to Maharaja Takhatsinhji, then on the tlxrone of Jodhpur, in 1854. While 
he married his daughter, Bai Rajba, to the heir-apparent, Jaswantsinhji, 
who is now the Maharaja of Jodhpur. The Jam was put to much expense 
in putting down the rising of the Vaghers of Okhamandal, in protect- 
ing his subjects from their raids and in rendering assistance to the English 
troops in capturing them. Mr. PopaTVelji was at that time the Superin- 
tendent of Nawanagar Police The Government conferred upon lyxn the 
litle of Rao Bahadur in recognition of the valuable support rendered by that 
officer to the English authorities. In 1862 , Jam Shri Vibhaji, as a mark of 
appreciation of his good and liberal policy, received from the Government 
^he sanad of adoption, whereby in the absence of a natural born son the 
Jam wp permitted adopt one without the payment of the customary 
4uty {Nazarwna ). 
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' In 1864, the Jam established in his State regular civil and criminal 
courts. He also introduced several reforms in the land revenue system 
in 18G6. He went on a pilgrimage to the sacred cities of Nasik, Kashi, 
(Benares) Prayag (Allahabad,) Mathura (Muttra), Gayaji, and visited 
principal places such as Bombay and Calcutta. In 1871, on the occasion 
of the visit of H. E. Sir So3unar Fitzgerald, the Gov'ernor of Bombay, to 
Nawanagar, the Jam in honour of the gubernatorial visit got opened at 
his hands the water works, which he liad already constructeri in his capital. 
In 1876, Jam Shri Vibliaii went to Bombay to do honour to H. R. IL the 
Prince of Wales, the heir-apparent to (le' throne of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Empire of India. 0/i Jaaiuary 1st 1877, the Jam 
attended the Imperial Ass(anb1age h- !•] ai Delhi in honour of H. 1. M.. 
Queen Victorias assuming tlio title of Iviiser-i-Mind ( Emi)ross of 
India). The salute of tlm Jain was i nr re, a sed from 11 to 1;> gun.s. Ho 
also received the b.anne.r from H. E. L')rd Lytirm, the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. On th(‘ 1st of Jantiaiy 1878 Sir J. B. Peilc 
(then Mr. Peilc) invested the Jam with the insigina of K. C. S. 1. in a 
grand Darbar, held at 'Rajkot. 

As the Jam had no son by any of his Rajput wive.s he in 1872, 
obtained the sanction of the Government to recognise Bhimsinh aliai^ 
Kalubha, his son by one of his mistresso.s, Dhanbai, as his heir to the 
throne of Nawanagar. He agreed to give him sound education and equip 
him with all the necessary qualifications of a good ruler. All attempts 
made in that direction proving futile, the British Government disinheriled 
him and at once ordered the removal of Kalubha and his son from 
NajWanagar to Ahmednagar in the Deccan. The Jam afterwards adopted 
qne Umedsinh, the son of Jalamsinhji of Sarodad, one of his nearest 
Bhayads, and appointed him his heir with the name of Raysinhji, but 
unfortunately he died in the year 1879. The Jam afterwards adopted 
Eanjitsinhji, the son of Juwansinhji, Jalamsinhji s second son, and made 
him his heir. In 1882, however, Janbai, another mistress of the Jam and 

aunt of Kalubha, gave birth to a son, named Jaswantsinhji. This infant 
|jrince was appointed heir to the throne of Nawanagar with the sanction 
C>f the British Government obtained ih 1884. 

Jam Shri Vibhaji introduced .several reforms in the external and 
inteual administration of his State. He discontinued fhe system of 
fj^rming the Faragnas, which afforded ample scope tq those farmers to 
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inercilessly squeeze the poor ryots, and appointed Vahivatdars instead. 
The Laws were codified and the administration of Justice underwent a 
material change. Ho also established several departments, connected 
with Police, Public Works, Medicine, Education and Municipality. The 
Jam Saheb earned a good name for himself by undertaking large 
works of public utility, such as schools, libraries, Dharmshalas ( inns ) 
gardens, pleasure-houses, bridges and the Printing Press. Jam Shri 
Vibhaji cultivated his taste for music and had in his employ hordes of 
native musicians. 

The well meaning and liberal Jam Sahel) had not, however, strength 
enough to extricat(‘ hirjiself from the intrigues of low courtiers and 
concubines. The State incurred heavy debts and it was found impracti- 
cable to carry out any work of public utility, which involved an outlay of 
a large capital. Put the Jam Saheb, who always evinced a great solicitude 
for the well-b(ung of his subjects, borrowed loans from the neighbouring 
States and undertook tlie 'construction of a Railway line between Rajkot 
and Nawanagar. Jam Shri Vibhaji did not live long enough to see the 
completion of his cherisluMl project. He di<Ml on the 28th April 1895, 
leaving behind him the heir-apparent, Jaswantsiiihji, Lakhubha, the sop 
of Kalubha, and Ranjitsiiihji to contest for thi^ throne. The Supreme 
Government had, however, long before recognised the elaiips of Jaswant- - 
sinhji and on the 10th May 1895 he was installed on the gadi of Jamnagar 
by Colonel Hancock. 

Prince Ranjitsinhji, who has joined the Ujiiversity of Cambridge and 
who has distinguished himself as a strong athlete and an energetic sportsman, 
is pushing on his claims in England, while Lakhubha has also gone there 
to represent his case to the Secretary of State for India. At present, how- 
ever, Jaswantsinhji is recognised as the Jam of Nawanagar and during hia 
minority, the administration is carried on by a British officer of great tact 
and experience. The young Jam, Jasaji aluw Jaswantsinhji, is sent to 
Rajkot to receive his education at the Rajkumar College. 

» 

The Jam of Nawanaofar holds a rank among the first class chiefs of 
Kathiawad and as ^uch enjoys full criminal and civil powers in his own 
territory. The Jarp stands at the head of all the Jadeja Chiefs of Halar. 
Jam is considered to be the highest epithet that can be applied to the 
name of a sov'ereign. It is customary with the Jam not to rise up to 
receive a Chief of apy rank whatsoever, who happens to go to his court on 
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a formal visit. The late Jam Saheb enjoyed a salute of 15 guns, though 
the State is entitled to 11 guns only. 


Genealogical tree. 

Jam Lakho, ( The founder of t ie Jadeja dynuty 
I in Kutcb) 

Jam HaydhaDji- 


Othoji- 

I 

Godaji. 

I 

Vehanji. 

I 

ilulvoji. 

Kapyoji. 




Gajanji. ( Bada ) Hothi; 


Knydhanji. 


(killed by Jam Rawal ) Hamirji, 


Kuberji. 

Eardholji. 

I . 

Harpalji. 


Tamaobi, 


Aao Ebeugaiji. ( Bbuj. ) Harbbamji , 

HarcUiolji. 

. I 

Ajiji. ( Bbidreiliar ) Lakhoji. (killed by Hamirji.) Jagoji. ( Wishotri ) Hakoji (Hatdi) 


Jam Rawal. (Nawanagar) Hardbolji. ( Dhrol ) Rawaji 
(1562 A.D.) 


Vibbaji. ( 1669 A. D. ) 


Lakbaji. 


Sataji ( 1607 A. D. ) Raamatji (SiBaog.) Bbanji ( Virpor. ) Veraji. 

I_ 

i I I 

Ajaji Joeaji ( 1624 A. D, ) Vibbaji (Rajkot.) 

— ^ I 

l4j|h»jl.(1646.A. D ) Vibb»ji. MehawmMji. 

* I Rabe bji ( Rajkot ) Kam bhoji ( Gondal. ) 

^Raoiialji BayJnbji. Jaaaji. Harbbamji. Eaaanji. Satajt 

(I6«l ADO 0664 AD.) 
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Taniachi ( 1690 A. D. ) Falji. 

1 

Lukhaji. ( 1709 A. D. ) 

I 

Kayaiuliji 1718 A. D. Uardbolji. ( Hadiana ) 

I 

Tauiachi 1743. H. 

I 

Lakhaji 1768 A. D. 

I ' " i . 

Jaieaji, ( 1814 A. D. ) 8ataji. (181^0 A. I). ) 

lUnmalji. (adopted ) ( 1852 A. D. ) 

I 

Vibhaji. 

1 

I " ■ ’ \ 

ilUimsiuhji. .Taswantsinbji. 

( The piosout Jam Sabob. ) 

Rosidt'iiLM?.— Niiwanagar, Ivathiawad ; Bombay ri(.\sidcncy. 
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RAMPITR. 

Area. —941 sq. miles. Population. — 541,914. 

Revenue. — 3,000,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the noi’th and we.st by the British district 
of Moradabad ; and on the north*east and south-east by the district of 
Bareli. 

The rulers of Rampur are styled Nawabs It is said that two 
brothers, Shah Alain and Hussain Khan It'ft tlnnr country, Afghanistan, 
and migrating into India, settled in Rohilkhaiui. The family acijuired 
great celebrity in the time of Daud Khan, tlie son of Shah Alain. This 
Daud Khan played a prominent part in the struggh' with the Marathas 
in the beginning of the 18th century, and he was granted in jrrgir 
Rampur and its neighbouring territories in the vicinity of Budaon. 
D^-ud Khan w'as thus the founder of tln^ state of Kani])nr, He w%as, after 
his demise, succeeded by his adopted son, Ali Mahmud Khan. Ho 
assisted the Mughal Emperor in destroying the influence of the Saiyed 
brothers and the Emperor conferred upon him a large ])ortion of Rohil- 
khand with the title of Nawal). He afterwards incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Mughal Viceroy of Oudh, wdio compelled him to 
relinquish all his claims to the estate and to send his sons to the 
Imperial court under the protection of tin* Em[)oror. After a few years, 
when the Viceroy of Oudh w'as engaged in driving away from the land, 
the invader, Ahmud Durani, Ali Mahmud Khan taking advantage of his 
absence, marched into llohilkhand and recon([iiered his lost domains. 
Before his death, he made certain arrangements in favour of his six sons, 
whereby ho sought the libei-ation of two of hi.s sons, wdio were staying at 
Delhi,, and during th(j nonage of hi.s other soils, he mitrusted the maiuigc- 
rnent of affairs to his brother, Hafiz Rahmut Khan, and his cousin Dudi 
Khan. They were als() appointed guardians of his minor sons. The two 
elder sons were siibscfpiently s(4 free by the Emperor, and tlu* eldest of 
theni,*Faizidla Khan, was nominati‘d J(f(/ir(lar of Rampur Kaira, which 
yielded an yearly iriconu; of 600,000 rU|>eeM. 

The Marathas, after obtaining conqilel.e masttuy over the eflcfc 
Emperor at Delhi, invaded Rohilkhand. Jijibii IXiidah, the Roliila 
chief, had fallen in tin* defence, of Jhdhi in tin* year 1770. 
Maratha force.s now marched against his son ♦jabata Khan. He first) 
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dcfeiicied himself witli conspicuous bravery, but et’entually Hed and sought 
shelter witli the Nawab of Oudh. Tin; Marathas overran and sacked the 
whole of the pi’oviuc(' and the Rohilas, man and woman, youiigand old, fell 
into the hands of the victors. Inl77.‘hthe chief of Rohilkhand implored 
the assistance of th»i Nawab of Oudh. Idle Nawab lost some time in 
determining upon a decisive stej), when the news of the retreat of the 
Marathas from Rohilkhand reached his ears. An alliance was finally 
formed between the Rohila chief and the Nawab of Oiidli at the instance 
of the British Government, whereby it was arranged that the Rohilas 
should ]:)ay to the Nawab the sum of ton lakha of rupees, immediately after 
his expelling the Marathas from the province of Rohilkhand and a fur- 
ther sum of three lakhs was to be paid within the next throe years. Shortly 
after the conclusion of this treaty, the Marathas once more marched upon 
Rohilkhand. Sujah-ud-Daulah, the reigning Nawab of Oudh, could not 
protect th(^ Rohilas against the rapacity of this free-booting race, and their 
chief, Hafiz Rahniut, was comjielled to appeases them by the payment of a 
large booty. The Marathas once again wended their way towards Rohil- 
khand and pitch(;d their cam}> on the banks of the Ganges. They perem- 
ptorily demanded a passage to Oudh through tlnn'r province and their 
leader, Jabata Khan, at once ran up to them for protection. The Rohilas 
now declined to pay the Nawab the amount stipulated, on the ground that 
the help promised in return was not offered by him, whereupon the 
Nawab, with the assistance of his partisans, the English, invaded the terri- 
tory of Rohilkhand. A fierce battle was fought between the contending 
armies on the field of Katra, in which the Rohilas sustained a signal 
defeat. Sardar Hafiz Rahmut, with his two sons and 2,000 followers, fell 
on the field and his other son was taken prisoner. The Nawab’s troops 
plundered the province, burnt several villages and destroyed thousands 
of the helpless ryots. The whole province was rendered desolate, when at 
last the Rohila chief, Faizulla Khan, surrendered himself to the Nawab. 

A peace was finally concluded, by which the Rohila chief was allowed 
to retain possession of certain territories, yielding an annual revepue of 
1,475,000 rupees, on condition of his acknowledging the suzerainty of the 
Nawab of Oudh ( 1774 ). Faizulla Khan left behind him two sons, 
Mahmud Ali Khan and Gularn Mahmud Khan, of whom the younger, 
Gnlam Mahmud, assassinated his cider brother and forcibly took possession 
^f the estate. Vazier Ali, the Nawab of Oudh, espoused the cause of Ahmud 
the son of Mahmud Ali, and sought the assistance of the English. 
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The English nriny defeated Oulam Mahmud at the battle of Khareli 
and restored the principality of Rampur, yielding an annual income of 
1,000,000 rupees to the young Nawab, Ahmud Ali Khan. The remain- 
ing portion of the estate wiis annexed to Rohilkhand. In 1801 the Nawab 
of Oudh surrendered to the English the province of Rohilkhand and 
relinquished all his sovereign rights over the estate of Rampur. The 
English Government, however, confirmed the Nawab in the possession 
of his territories. 

Nawab Ahmud Ali Khan died in 1830, and was succeeded by Mahmud 
Saiyed Khan, the eldest son of Gulam Mahmud Khan. Nothing worth 
recording occurred in his reign, tie was, after his death, suct^eeded by 
his son, Mahmud Yusaf Ali Khan. He lent matei ial help to the English 
during the troublous times of the Indian Mutiny of 1857, in return when' 
of, the British Government conferred u})on him territories, yielding an 
annual income of 1,28,527 rupees. 

Nawab Mahmud Yusuf Ali Khan died in Aju'il 1805, and was succeed- 
ed by his eldest son, Mahmud Kalb Ali Khan, tie was present at the* 
Imperial A.ssemblage held at the ancioiit capital, Delhi, on January 1st 
1877, under the presidency of Lord Lytton, the Viceroy of India, in honour 
of the assumption by Her Majesty Queen Victoria of the title of Empress 
of India. He was honoured with the distinguished tithes of G. C. S. 1. 
and Counsellor of Iht^ Emjiress of India. The saluti? of 13 guns to which 
he was heretofore entitled was raised to 15 for his life time only. 

Nawab Mahmud Kalb Ali Khan breathed his last on 23rd ]\Iareh 
1887, and was succc'eded by his son, Mahmud Mushtak Ali Khan. He, 
however, died after a short illmj.ss on 25th February 1880 and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Mahmud Hamid Ali Kluin, tht‘ present Nawab 
of Rampur. During the minority of the present Nawab, the administra- 
tion was carried on by a State-council with Sahibzada Safdar Ali Khan as 
its President, General A/im-ud-Din Khan, its Vice-Pj'(\sid('nt and Nawab 
Yarjang and Saiyed Ali Hussain, its members. 

The Vice-President was murdered in April 1801, and Sahibzada Safd^u’ 
Ali Khan resigiuMlhis post in the month of July of the same year. Altd 
this, Major Vincent of the Central India Horse wa.s nominated as the 
president. A British Officer was appointed to look after* the education 
of the minor Nawab. Now, the Nawab having passed the age of minority 
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has taken the helm of the State barge into his own hands with the sanction 
of the Supreme Gov(;niment. He is a very able ruler and under his rule 
the ryots are hap})y and contented. 

The Nawab of Ram})ur has been granted the right of adoption and is 
(Uititled to a salute of 15 guns. 


G e nea log i ca 1 t re e. 

Shall Alam. 

I. 

Daud Khau. 

I 

All MahmudiKhan ( adopted ) 

1 I 

I "i 

Faizulltt Kliau Five others. 

I ^ 

MnUmiKl All Khan. Galara Mahmud. 

I . I 

Ah">uil All. Mahmud Saiyed Khan, 

I 

I 

Maliinud Y usuf Ali Khau. 

I 

Mahmud Kalb Ah Khan. 

I . 

iMushtnk Ali Khau. 

1 . 

Mahmud Hamid Ali Khau. 

( The present Nawab. ) 

Ke.sideiieo. — Kampur, North-West Provinces; Northern India. 
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CHAPTER V. 

STATES ENTITLED TO A SALUTE OF IS GUNS. 

BENARES. 

Area. — 983 sq. miles. Population. — 448,274. 

Revenue.— 9,51,711 rupees. 

The founder of the Kingdom of Benares was one Munsa Ram, a 
tiautarn Brahmin JagirdaVy who at first was a mere manager at the city 
nf Utaria. He is said to have acquired during his management, extending 
over a period of about nineteen years, a territory with an annual income of 
24,50,000 rupees through the favour of his master, the Governor of Benares. 
He died in 1740 and his immense fortune was inherited by his son, 
Balwant Sinh. He raised a strong wall round the city and changed itfe 
name to Gangpur. He obtained from the Emperor of Delhi the districts 
nfJaunpur, Benares and Chunar, and the title of ‘Raja Bahadur/ by 
niaking a nazar of 21,770 rupees and gradually extending his authority, 
^^^tablished his supremacy over the large district of Gazipur. Thus his 
income rose from 2,450,000 rupees to 35,00,000 rupees. 

When Mir Kasim, the Nawab of Bengal, t(X)k the field against the 
English and was defeated, he proceeded to the Court of the Nawab of 
^ndh to procure his assistance. In 1763 they formed a coalition with 

Emperor of Delhi, Shah Alam, and Balwant fSinb, the King of Bcnaies, 
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against the English to drive them away from Bengal. Their defeat at 
Buxar led to the desertion of Shah Alain and Balwant Sinh, who joined 
the English army. Afterwards Sujah-ud-Daulah siin-endered himself to the 
English. One of the terms on which Lord Clive came to a settlement 
with him was to live amicably with Balwant Sinh of Benares and not to 
molest him. The Raja died in 1770; and was sucoeeded by Chait Sinh. In 
1775 a new arrangement was arrived at, by virtue of which the district of 
Benares, the gift to the English Government from Nawab Asof Daulah 
Khan of Oudh, was put under the control of Chait Sinh with a fresh mnad. 
He was to pay a tribute of twenty two lakhs of rupees and to refrain from 
coining money in his own name. In 1778 he was rerpiired by the Gover- 
nor General to supply an additional sum of 5 lakhs of riijiees for the 
maintenance of throe battalions of sepoys. Chait Sinh met the demand for 
the first year, though with the utmost difiiculty. But as it was resolved to 
levy the sum as a permanent annual charge, he d(‘clined to pay. This 
refusal was treated as a high ofTence, and it was resolvia.l by the Governor 
General in Council, in case of his resistance, to inflict severe punishment on 
him ; and Warren Ilasting.s personally proceedcKl to Benares to carry out tln.^ 
resolution of the Council. The cau.se of such an e.xtractrdinary behaviour on 
the part of the Governor General was his personal resentment against the 
prince, who had sided with the factious opponents of Hastings at the time 
of the unhappy di.s.sension.s and disputes in the supreme Council at Calcutta. 
The Raja was further called upon to furnish the cavalry, engaged in his 
Service. After some hesitation and protestation he sul)mittcd. Now more 
money was again asked for ; to this he gave a firm denial, which was made 
the ground for imposing a heavy fine. Hut that also the Raja would not 
pay. Hoistings then went ‘.;er to the })alace, where the Raja threw himself 
on his generocity and requested him to pardon his faults and errors. Qn the. 
next day, Chait Sinh was put under arrest and imprisoned in his own palace 
on 16th August 1781, by a handful of Hastings’ followers. 

As soon as the intelligence of his arrest .spread in the city, the people, 
pilgrims, Sannyashis and Brahmins filled the streets round the palace, 
in which their prince was imprij^ned. The tumultuous multitude 
butchered down the guards. The English soldiers held their own with 
desperate courage for some time, but could not hold out very long against 
overwhelming numbers, and fell with swords in hand. The captive prince 
during the confusion escaped from the palace by a window, crossed the 
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Oanges and went over to Ramnagar. The insurgents blockaded the 
residence of Hastings, and only on the arrival of timely aid , from the English 
troops, he left the city in safety and proceeded directly to the fortress 
of Chunar. The population had grown so very furious at the time that 
Hastings could hardly have extricated himself from the perilous situation 
had not assistance come up in time. Raja Chait Sinh collected a largo 
army to offer resistance, but his troops were not disciplined and the 
British forces poured in from all quarters to the rescue of their Governor- 
Oeneral. He was therefore disspirited and fled to Vijaygarh, fifty miles 
from Benares ; being pursued by his adversaries, the weak prince fled to 
Gwalior to take refuge with Sindhia, where he died in 1810. 

Now Hastings proceeded to depose Chait Sinh and he appointed Mahip 
Narayan, the grand son of the late Raja Balwant Sinh of Benares, ontho 
throne. The new Raja agreed to pay a tribute of 40 laldts of rupees 
and to dispense justice to his subjects according to Biitish laws. The 
unjustifiable conduct of the Governor-General towards the unfortunate 
Chait Sinh was condemned by the Court of Directors in strong terms and 
his orders were reversed (1782), 

In the year 1795, Mahip Narayan died, and his son, Raja Uilit Nara- 
yan, succeeded him. Nothing of importance happened during his time ; 
he died in 1835. His adopted son, Iswari Prasad Narayan, ascended the 
throne. He was present at Calcutta at the time of the visit of TIis Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and was invited to the Darbar, held in 
honour of the Native Princes on the occasion. His Royal Highness was 
highly gratified by the reception accorded to him at the time of his arrival 
at Benares, where he saw its ancient fortress. 

Raja Iswari Prasad was invested with the insignia of the order of 
D. C. S. I. at the Imperial Assemblage at the ancient capital of the Mughal 
Emjure. Pie died in 1889, being succeeded by his nephew and adopted 
son, Prabhu Narayan Sinh. In the same year the title of “ Maharaja 
Bahadur” was conferred upon him. • 

Maharaja Prabhu Narayan Sinh is entitled to a salute of 13 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Munsa Ham. 

Balwant Sinh. 

I _ _ 

r “ I 

Daughter. Chait Siiib. 

I 

■ I 

Mabip Narayan. 

I 

Udit Narayan. 

I 

Iswari Frasad. 

I 

Prabhu Narayan Siuh ( adopted. ) 

(The present Maharaja.) 

Residence. — Ramnagnr, North-west Provinces , Northern India. 
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JAORA. 

Area.— 581 sq. riiiles.^ Population 117,650. 
ll(‘venue. — 9,60,000 rupees. 

The State of Jaum i.s bounded on the north by the British Zilla of 
Maiidisar and a portion of the territory belonging to Holkar; on the 
east, by the River Kali Sindh ; on the south, by the Ratlam State and on 
the west, by the Rajputana Agency. 

The State is ruled over by IMahoinedan Na\val)s, who are Rohila Pathans 
of the Afghan tribe. It wa.s founded by Gafur Khan, the brother-in-law 
of the notorious Pindhari leader, Amir Khan, in the present century. Gafur 
Khan was born in Rohilkhand. lie joined Aniii*Khan when the latter took 
service with Holkar in 1798, and attained great distinction by hi.s personal 
bravery and the high ordoi* of his mental qualities. In 1808 when Jas- 
want Rao Holkar became imbecile, he wa.s appointed a member of the 
Council of Regency by Amir Khan ; the Holkar s wife, Tulsibai, being but 
the nominal head of the Council. Grant Duff, tlie Historian, gives an 
account of the affairs of the State in the following terms:* — 

“ There was no rc^gular collection of revenue ; the government 
had not the ])ower of reducing its army ; and the finances of the State, 
even under the most skilful management, were inadequate to the support 

of tlie establishments The government, if such it may be designated, 

was alternately swayed by two factions, the Maratha and the Pathan, 
which were constantly intriguing against each other, and nothing could 
exceed the state of anarchy which prevailed throughout the country. At 
the court, bribery, executions, and murders, in the province violence, rapine, 
and bloodshed.” The i)arty of the Pathans was led by Gafur Khan, 
who opposed every intrigue that was hatched by Tulsibai. He repaired 
to his Jaujr of Jaora, that was conferred on him, for the purpose of extort- 

money from the people and plundering Holkar’s territory. His 
conduct exasperated the Maratha leaders, who sent an army against him. 
With the help of his brother-in-law, for fifteen days he could hold the enemy 
m play, and he repulsed them at last. His success strengthened the Pathau 
faction. Amir Khan proceeded to Rajputana and Gafur Khan became the 
pi'oteebor of the infant prince. Tulsibai, however, persisted in her machi- 
^ions against him ; he, therefore, marched at the head of a large army 

• VHe Grant Duff’s History of the Marathas Yol. II. fourth edition p, p. 466-67. 
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upon Gungmo, whonco she was driven away. She again rallied her 
troops and confronted him, near Mahidpur. The battle ended in the 
defeat and capture of Tulsibai, who was then beheaded. Only a few days 
after, at the very place the combined armies of Holkar and Gafur Khan 
met the British troops and were totally routed. A treaty was conclude<l 
on the Gth January 1818, consisting of twelve articles, by virtue of whicli 
the British Government recognized Gafur Khan as the Nawab of Siijit, 
Malhargarh, Taul, Mandaol, Jaora and Barode, and the tribute of Pipal- 
uda was guaranteed to him ; ho, on the other hand, Ixmrid himself to 
serve the Government with but 600 armed followers, and to add to their 
number as his income rose up high(.T. Siibscxpiently, Amir Klian claimed 
the country acquired by Gafur Khan, representing him to be merely his 
agent. But the Supreine (h)vernment overruled Iiis contention, both 
on the ground that (jrafur Khan had. acvjuirod it a member of the Coun- 
cil, and that he had long since lost the post obtaiiu.’d by the influence of 
Amir Khan. The coiuitry has ever since belonged to his descendants. 

Gafur Khan survived the treaty of Marulisnr for seven years, having 
died in 1825. Ho was succeeded by his ivifant son, Ghous Mahmud, a 
child who had told but two yo.ars. Under the orders of the Government, 
the administration was conducted jointly by the eldest widow of the de- 
ceased Nawab and her son-in-law, Jahangir Khan. Though Jaora was an 
independent State, it was nominally treated as tributary to Holkar, and 
its infant Nawab was made to jxiy a nazzar of two of Rupees to 

Malhar Rao Holkar. 

The guardianship of the B(‘gam was characteilzed by so much mis- 
management that the Agent to the Gov(‘rnor Gomu’al reinoved her from 
the post and appointed an uificer to carry on the administration. 

The terms of the Mandisar treaty wore again altered in 1825. B 
was then arranged that the Nawab sliould retain 500 horse, 500 foot and 
two guns. Ill 1842 the arrangement was discontinued, and the Jaora 
troops were amalgamated with Holkar’s and Dewas’ contingents, for 
' which a fixed sum was to be paid by the Nawab. In 1857 the loyalty of 
' Ghous Mahmud to the British Government was rewarded by a further 
Induction in the fixed sum. He died on the 29th April 1865, and 
succeeded by Prince Malimud Ishmail Khan, then only • 11 years o 
Owing to his minority the administration was conducted by his niinisBi 
under the supervision of the Political Agent. His right of succession 
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disputed by the Nawab of Tonk, on behalf of the widow of the deceased 
Nawab as well as for himself ; but his claims were disallowed by the 
British Government. In 1784 Nawab Mahmud Ishmail Khan assumed 
the administration of his State. In 1876 he proceeded to Indore to pay a 
visit to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and in 1877, he attended 
the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. Nawab Mahmud Ishmail Khan was 
an Honorary Major of the British Army in 1881. 

The Nawab wished himself to be the sole administrator of the State. He 
did therefore dispense with the services of Hazrat Nurkhan in 1881. The Bri- 
tish authorities advised a council A council of four accordingly was appoint- 
ed to assist him in conducting the public affairs. The councillors attempted 
to curtail his expenses. Their attempts were objected to by the Nawab ; 
they therefore withdrew their services as councillors, step by stop. The 
result was that the State was plunged into a debt of more than sixteen lakhs 
of rupees in 1887. A now minister was appointed. The British Govern- 
ment lent a loan of three lakhs at 5 j>cr cent to the State. It was estimated 
in 1890 that the loan would bo repaid by the end of 1892. It was also 
hoped that the State would pay off the debt by the end of 1895. 

By the agreement of 1881, the State had to abolish all transit 
'duties on salt passing through the State, and had to receive as compen- 
sation, for the loss caused thereby, from the British Government rupees 
2,500 annually, through the Political Agent, Western Malwa: 

On the Jubilee occasion in February 1887, all the opium transit 
duties were abolished throughout the State. The State is deemed the best 
in Malwa for p:)ppy cultivation. It annually produces about 1800 inaimds 
of opium. Nawab Mahmud Ishmail Khan after his death, which took 
place on 5th March 1895, was succeeded by his eldest son, Fakhrud-Daulah 
Nawab Iftikhar Ali Khan Bhadur Sowlat Jung, the present Nawab. 

During his minority, the State is being administered by his mater- 
nal uncle, Khan Bahadur Yar Mahmud Khan, who belongs to the Berar 
Commission, and his services were lent by the British Governnjent to 
the late Nawab in 1887, for appointment as minister of the State. 

The young Nawab is aged only 13 years, and studies at the Daly 
College, Indore. 

The NaVab has been granted the right of adoption and is entitled to 
^ salute of 13 guns. 
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(Jonealogical tree. 

(Jafur Khan. 

ClhouH Mahmud. 

Mahmud Ishmail Khan. 

Fakhrud-Daulah Nawab Iftikhar Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat Jung. 
( The present Nawab. ) 

Residence. — Jaora, Western Malwa Agency ; Central India. 
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KUCH BEHAR. 

Area. — 1,307 sq. miles. Population. — 578,8(]8. 

Revenue.— 13,37,472 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the east by the d [.strict of Govalpur; on the 
north and west, by the district of Daijilin^^ ; and on the south and south- 
west, by the district of Rangpuj\ 

There arc several traditions extant r(.‘garding the founder of the 
<lynasty to which the reigning Chief of Kuch Btdiar belongs. Some men- 
tion one H;ijo, of the Koch tribe, as the progenitor of the family, while 
according to others the pedigree might be traced back to a Mech, named 
llariya. Whoever might have been the founder of the family, all these 
legends agree in bringing into prominence two women, Hira and Jira, who 
are supposed by some to have been sisters and by others to have been 
wives of the same lin.sband. Of the two, Jira does not seem to have 
played any important ])art, hut Hira, by lier suj)ernatural beauty and grace^ 
is said to Iiave fascinated the god, Shva, by whom she bore a son, named 
Visuor Visw<a 8inh, who became the first ruler of Kuch Behar. To com- 
memorate their divine descent, the rulers of Kuch Behar to this day 
add to their names the appellation of Narayaii ( lord ). The ordinary 
))opulace too take delight in being called Rajbansi ( Royal-born ). This 
State is officially styled Nij ( own) Behar in order to distiriguish it from 
Behar proper. 

Visu Sinh was, after his di'ath, succeeded by hi.s son, Nar Narayan, who 
reigned at Kuch Behar about the year 1550. He is said to have been the 
greatest monarch that ruled over the province. By the prowess of his arms 
he conquered the adjacent district of Kamrup, and built several temples 
m Assam, of which some are still to be seen in ruins, bearing inscriptions 
mentioning his name. He levied tribute from his powerful neighbour, 
Deb Raja of Bhutan, and extended his s\vay in the south as far as those 
regions which are, at present, comprised within the districts of R^^ngpur 
and Purniah. The Ndraijani coins, which are now occasionally struck 
more for show than for general use, ai’c said to have been first introduced 
in the reign of Nar Nara 3 'an. 

With the death of Nar Narayan, the independence of Kuch Behar 
practically came to an end. During hisl ife-time, he had distributed among 
his brothers the territories of Assam, where their descendants arc still to 
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be found occupying the position of wealthy nind influential ^amilidars. 
The gadi of Kucll Bchar was, after his death, occupied by his son 
Lakshmi Narayan. It was during his reign that the Mughal ariTis 
for the first time, directed towards his principality. He was carried away, 
a prisoner to Delhi, whence he was allowed to return to hi.s territories, on 
his owning allegiance to the Mughal sovereignty. He, from that day, 
occupied the subordinate position of a mere feudatory Chief paying tribute 
to the Paramount Power that had established its sovereignty all over P>engaL 
On the north the Bhutanese commenced a systematic operation of blood- 
shed and rapine, and even asserted their right to interfere with the internal 
government of the State and settle the question of succession to the throne. 
The internal administration too was not free from this .sort of fearful chaos. 
The right of management was claimed by three rival familie.s, descended 
from the Royal Stock. They were : the Raikat of Baikanthpur, the Nazir- 
Deo and the Diwan Deo. Each claimed a right to administer the estate 
and even sought the a.ssistance of foreign enemies to st^pport hi.^^ 
pretensions. 

The Bhutanese, as we stated before, always maintained a close con- 
nection with Kuch Behar, and occasionally interfered with its internal affairs. 
Dhuirjendra Narayan, who was reigning at Kuch Behar about th6 year 1772, 
had a dispute with his brother, Ram Narayan, regarding the right of suc- 
cession to the ^c(di. Ram Narayan, who enjoyed the position of the prime 
minister of the State, was dismissed and publicly di.sgraced. He appealed to 
the Bhutanese for help which was readily granted and he was accordingly 
reiastated as the Diwan of Kuch Behar. Ram Narayan was, however, sub- 
sequently put to death by the orders of his vindictive brother, who there- 
by incurred the wrath of the enraged Bhutanese. Dhuirjendra Narayan 
was made a prisoner and carried to the adjoining hills. His brother, Raj- 
endra Narayan, was appointed his successor to the throne of Kuch Behar. 
On Rajcndra Narayan s death a dispute arose between Dharendra Narayan, 
the son of Dhuirjendra Narayan, and Brajendra Narayan, the son of one of 
his elJer brothers. The cause of the former was espoused by the Nazir 
Deo, while the latter was supported by the powerful Bhutanese. 
The Nazir Deo, being worsted and driven out of the territory, applied 
for help to the East India Company. This was in 1772 and from 
that date the relations between Kuch Behar and the B^;itish Govern- 
ment have continued to be amicable to the present day. In 1773 
the Nazir Deo, in the name of Dharendra Narayan, entered into an 
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offensive and defensive alliance with the East India Company. By the 
terms of this treaty concluded between the parties, the Raja acknowledged 
subjection to the British Government and agreed to the annexation 
of Kuch Behar to the province of Bengal. He further agreed bo cede 
to the British Government one-half of the annual income of his State ; 
the other moiety he was allowed to retain on condition of his remaining 
firm in his allegiance to the British Throne. The Imperial Government, 
on the other hand, agreed to supply troops to the Raja in times of 
exigency dor the defence of his territories, at his expense. Captain 
Jones, at the head of a small contingent, then proceeded to Kuch Behar, 
and dispersing the Bhutanese, pursued them as fiir as the hills. Tho 
Bhutanese, thus hard pressed, concluded, in 1774, a treaty with tho 
British power, arid, in accordance with one of its articles, the captive 
Raja, Dhuirjendra Narayan, was set at liberty. He, however, did 
not assume tho government of his State until the death of his 
son, Dharendra Narayan, which occurred in 1780. Raja Dhuirjendra 
Narayan died in I78J and was succeeded by his second son, Harendra' 
Narayan, who was quite an infiint at the time of his accession to the 
<jadL Constant disturbances broke out in the State, which seriously 
imperilled the safety of the lives and property of the innocent ryots. 
In 1788 the Supreme Government appointed two special commissioners 
to enquire into the causes of these disturbances, and they having reported 
against the then existing administration, a British Officer was appointed 
to mana^ the State affixirs on behalf of the minor Raja. In 1800 
Harendra Narayan attained the age of majority and the sole management^ 
was entrusted to his care. He was, however, found inefficient to satis- 
factorily manage his affairs, and commissioners were repeatedly appointed, 
in 1802, 1805, 1813 and 1817, to generally supervise the administration. 
This power of general cbntrol was eventually transferred from these 
specially appointed commissioners to the Governor-General's Agent for tho 
North-East Frontiers. Harendra Narayan died at Benares in 1839. 
Shivendra Narayan, a natural son of the deceased Raja, was then installed 
on the gadi. He adopted, as his son, one of his brother’s sons, named 
Narendra Nara 3 ^an, who succeeded him to the gadi in 1847. At the time 
of his accession, Narendra Narayan was only four years old and the 
management was therefore carried on by Brajcndra Narayan Kumar, 

^ brotW* of ihe late Raja. Brajcndra Narayan, however, died in 1857, 
and the widows of Shivendra Narayan undertook the administration of 
75 
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the State. In 1862 Raja Narondra Narayan received a sanad conferring 
upon him the right of adoption. 

In August 1863, he died at the ago of 20, in the very prime of his 
life, and his son, Nripendra Narayan, succeeded him on the throne. The 
new chief received the personal distinction of ‘Maharaja Bahadur in 1880, 
and three years after, he was invested with full regal powers, on his attain- 
ing the age of majority. 

The question whether Kuch Bchar should he honoured* with the 
name of a “ State, ” or be merely styled an “ Estate or a “ Raj, ” which 
had been under discussion for the last ten years, was then decided in 
favour of Kuch Behar. In the Savad of adoption granted by Lord 
Canning, the then Governor-General of India, to the Raja of Kuch Behar, 
his principality had been designated as a State, and the same honour was 
now perpetuated by the Government Resolution. 

During the nonage of the ruling Prince, the government of the State 
was conducted by the Commissioner of Kuch Behar and Raj Shahi Division, 
and an officer of the grade of a Deputy Commissioner was placed in im- 
mediate charge of its affairs. The lyots reaped immense advantages under 
the fostering care of the British administration. The State prospered 
with amazing rapidity ; the revenues advanced by leaps and bounds and 
thorough reform was introduced in the modes of settlement and the 
assessment of lands, Improvement , was made in the coin%e of the 
district and the British rupee was made a legal tender. The Police and the 
Judicial Departments were brought up to a high state of efficiency and 
the laws were systematized in such a way as not to interfere with any local 
or special customs. The seeds of education were sown broadcast among 
the populace by the opening of a large number t)f schools, and Postal, as 
well as Telegraph, offices were established at several places in the State. 
Many works of public utility were, undertaken ; roads were improved and 
hci(Jge8 constructed at a vast expense. In spite of all this outlay, . how- 
ever, large savings were handed over to the Maharaja, when he was 
formally installed on the gadi The Maharaja at present carries on the 
government with the aid of a Council of Administration. He is himself 
the President, while the Superintendent of the State works on the Council 
as the Vice-President. The Diwan, representing the Revenue branch, and 
the Chief Judge, form the other members of the Council. All these 
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offices are at present filled by British servants, whose services have been 
lent to the State. 

' • 

In 1878, the Maharaja was married to the daughter of Babu Keshav 
Chandra Sen, the celebrated leader of Religious Reform in Bengal. The 
marriage has been blessed with several offsprings, and the heir-apparent 
was born in 1885. The Maharaja with his Rani proceeded, after their 
marriage, on an extended tour through the Continent and the United 
Kingdom. 

In 1884, the title of Maharaja Bahadur, conferred four years before 
upon Nripendra Narayan, was recognised by the Supreme Government as a 
hereditary distinction, to be enjoy e<i by all his lawful heirs and successors on 
the throne. He was also entitled to be addressed as “ His Highness ” in 
all official correspondence and his old title of “ Bhup Bahadur ” was also 
acknowledged by the Paramount Power. 

In the year 1887, the Maharaja, with his Rani and their children, 
again visited England on the occasion of the Jubilee of Her Majesty the 
Queen Empress. They were very hospitably treated by the members of 
the Royal family, and the Maharaja was decorated with the title of a 
Knight Grand Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire. The 
Maharani was honoured with the title of the Crown of India. The Chief 
was also appointed an Honorary Lieutenant Colonel of the 6th Regiment 
of the Bengal Cavalry, and an Aid-de-camp to H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales. 

During recent years, owing to improvements in the modes of assessing 
the revenues of the land, the fiscal condition of the State has considerably 
improved and the annual income is fast rising. A grand palace has been 
constructed and all the important public offices have been housed or 
located in substantial buildings. In 1887, to commemorate the year of 
Her Majesty's Jubilee, the Viotoria College was opened in Kuch Behar. 

The Maharaja of Kuch Behar J/tajs been granted the right of adopttoT? 
and enjoys a salute of 13 guns. 
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Genealop^ical tree. 

( 1 ) ViPU Siah. 

I 

( 2 ) Nar Nnra yan. 

( 3 ) Lftkflhmi Narayau. 

I 

( 4 ) Bir Narnyan. 

(5) Pran Narayan. 

(6) Mohid Narayan, Visu Narayau. (8) Uhaldeo Narayan, 

I 

Man Narayan. 

I 

( 7 ) Mohendra Narayan. 


( 9 ) Rup Narayan. 

i 

( JO ) Opendro Narayan. 

( 11 ) Debend ra Narayau. 

( 12 ) Dhuirjendra Narayan. 

I 

Dharendra Narayan. 


Kurg Narayan. 

( Diwan Deo. ) 

I 

I 

T 

( 13 ) Rajendra Narayan- 


( 14 ) Harendra Narayan. 


( 15 ) Shivendra Narayan . Rajendra Narayan. 

I 

I 

( 16 ) Narendra Narayan. 

(17) Nripendra Narayan. 

( The present Maharaja. ) 

Residence. — Kuch Behar, Bengal ; Northern India. 
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RA^rLAM. 

Area. — 729 sq. miles. Population. — 89,160. 

Revenue. — 13,00,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the Jaora State ; on the east, 
by the dominions of Holkar and Sindhia ; on the south, by the Dhar 
State ; and on the west, by the States of Banswara and Pratapgarh in 
Rajputana. 

The rulers of Ratlam are Rathod Rajputs, descended from the same 
stock as the Maharaja of Jodhpur. Ratan Sinh, the founder of the prin- 
cipality, was the grand-son of Dalpat Sinh, the seventh son of Maharaja 
Udaya Sinh. When Sur Sinh succeeded his hxthcr, Udaya Sinh, in 1595 
on the Marwad throne, he conferred a munificent Jagir on his younger 
brother, Dalpat Sinh. It comprised the territories of Jhalor, Balhira, 
Khcrdaand Pisagaon ( in Ajrnerc). After Dalpat Sinh’s death, his son, 
Mahesh Das, sat upon the Jhalor gadi in the year 1609. The Emperor, 
Shah Jahan, was so much pleased with the skill, circumspection and 
gallantry displayed by him in times of war that he bestowed upon him 
spmc additional fiefs. Among the several exploits recorded of him the 
most heroic was the battering of the fortress of Daulatabad. It fell into 
hi^ hands after a severe struggle, in which he lost two of his brothers, and 
was himself severely wounded. In recognition of this signal service, Shah 
Jahan conferred on him 84 villages in the Phulia Paragim and 385 
villages in that of Jehazpur, and also ennobled him with the dignified 
title of ‘ Shehazari.' Mahesh Das died in the year 1645. 

While the services rendered by Mahesh Das were still fresh in the 
meniory of the Emperor, his son, Ratan Sinh, attended the Imperial Court 
to do homage to the Emperor. He was then a youth of 23 years of age, with 
the same indomitable spirit and love of enterprise, which distinguished 
his illustrious firthcr. He won the approbation of all around him by boldly 
. rushing upon an infuriated elephant, that had chanced to get loose and was 
coming upon him, and by wounding the mad animal in the streets of JMhi. 
The Emperor, surprised and delighted beyond all measure, presented him 
with a rich jagir, yielding an annual income of 53,000 Rupees together with 
12 large Paragnas, The javelin with which Ratan Sinh wounded the 
wiad elephant is still preserved as a trophy in the armoury at Ratlam, and 
from 1646, the yeai’ in which the brave deed is recorded to have been 
achieved, it has been looked upon with an eye of reverence by the descend- 
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ants of Ratan Sinh. In addition to the jagir mentioned above, the 
Emperor conferred upon him other marks of royalty, such as Shehazari, 
Chour, Morchhal, Suraj-Mukhi &c. 

Ratan Sinh, immediately after his arrival in Malwa, founded a city, 
which he called after him Ratlam. He removed his seat of government 
to this newly established city. Hardly had he settled himself at Ratlam, 
when a large Imperial force, under the command of Maharaja Jaswant 
Sinh of Marwad, was despatched to oppose the onward progress of the com- 
bined armies of Prince Murad and Aurangzeb, who were proceeding to* 
Delhi under the pretext of seeing their royal parent, lying ill at Delhi. 
Ratan Sinh was ordered by the Emperor to co-operate with the Imperial 
forcea Jaswant Sinh was lying encamped at a small village, afterwards 
named Fattehabad, near Ujjain, which he had fortified against the inroads 
of the enemy. In the ensuing battle the Imperial troops sustained a 
signal defeat on account of the treacherous conduct of one of their generals, 
Kasam Khan. Jaswant Sinh, anticipating the desertion of that Moslem 
oflSicer, withdrew to his own dominions, leaving the command of the army 
in the hands of his nehpew, Ratan Sinh. This valiant prince did his ut- 
most to stem the torrent of the conquests of the progressing enemy. With 
a few of his picked comrades, he led a forlorn hope against the fearful odds of 
the enemy, in whose ranks he wrought such a fearful havoc that they were 
for a time beaten back. Prince Murad, however, ran to their rescue with 
fresh reinforcements, and Ratan Sinh and his brave followers at last lay dead 
on the field. On the spot where the remains of this hero were consigned to 
the flames on a funeral pyre, made of wooden stumps of shivered spears,^ 
there is still to be seen a chotra ( pavilion ) erected in his memory. AH 
his seven Ranis became suttees, who immolated themselves with the 
turban of their departed lord in their laps. This singularly heroic prince 
did not live long to enjoy his exalted position, but within six years after 
his accession to po\yer sacrificed his life to his stern sense of duty, in 
the very flower of his youth at the age of 29 years. 

TKatan Sinh seems to have distributed his estate among his sons. On 
what principle this division was eflfoctcd has not yet been ascertained,^ 
but it can be asserted with confidence that that portion of the territory 
which included within its extent the principal seat of government, Ratlam, 
must have been the largest of all the sub-divisions. This principality was 
despoiled of vast tracts of land by the neighbouring chiefs, who took undue 
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advantage of the minority of Ratan Sinh s successors. Some such dispu,t(i 
continues to our own day between the chiefs of Ratlam and Jhabua in 
respect of Ramgnrya. It also appears that Aurangzeb, the Emperor 
of Delhi, wreaked his vengeance on the Ratlam Chief, by confiscating a 
large portion of his dominions. 

There is a difference of opinion among the chroniclers of Ratlam as 
to who succeeded Ratan Sinh to the throne, but it has been made out 
on a complete investigation of the State records that his eldest son. Ram 
Sinh, occupied the gadi. He reigned for 20 years and was killed in a 
battle in the Deccan. He was succeeded by Shiv Sinh, who died without 
isvsue. In spite of the resistance offered by the leading nobility, Kesho 
Das, the illegitimate son of Ram Sinh, appropriated to himself the vacant 
throne. Ho roused the anger of the aristocracy against him by this act of 
usurpation, as well as by his assuming the title of the ‘Sun of 12,000 
Rathods.’ While negotiations were being earned on between himself and 
his chiefs, he incurred the displeasure of the Emperor by his ordering one 
of the Mahomedan chiefs to be executed. His enemies, availing themselves 
of the wrath of the Emperor, represented to him that Kesho Das was a 
man of low birth and thus obtained his dethronement. He was 
succeeded by Chhatra Sal, one of Ratan Sinh’s sons. He had spent the 
best part of his life in the service of the Emperor in the Deccan, 
He had manfully served his royal master during the sevei’al engage- 
ments at Golconda and Bijapur,as well as at Raigarh and Jhinji. He had 
also accompanied Emperor Bahadur Shah in his expedition against 
Mirza Earn Baksha. He returned home with the Imperial army in 
1709, and in the same year once more marched towards the Deccan. 
He fought there with conspicuous bravery on the field of Punnala. Hia 
son, Hathi Sinh, was killed during one of those encounters, which plunged 
him in grief and turned him into an ascetic, averse to all worldly pleasures 
and enjoyments. On his return home, he distributed his territories between 
his sons and a grand-son, and himself returned to Ujjain as a recluse. He 
passed the remainder of his life in holy devotion and meditation. Dicing 
the latter part of his reign, Kesho Das, who had once usurped the Ratlam 
succeeded in setting up an independent principality at Sitaniav. Of 
the sons of Chhatra Sal, Keshri Sinh obtained Ratlam and Pratap Sinh, 
Raote, while Dhamnod fell to the share of his grand-son, Bairi Sal This 
partition awakened the jealousy of Pratap Sinh, and civil dissensions follow- 
ed. Bairi Sal, distrusting his wicked uncle, Pratap Sinh, made over his 
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fipf to Keshri Sinh and himself sought shelter at the Court of Jaipur, 
The unflinching but daring Pratap, actuated with the unnatural desire of 
misappropriating the share of his nephew, seized the person of Keshri 
Sinh and treacherously killed him in the year 1717. Pratap, however, 
could not enjoy such ill-gotten power for a long time. 

Man Sinh, the eldest son of Keshri Sinh, was then residing at Delhi 
and thfe sad news of his father’s demise was communicated to him by his 
younger brother, Jay Sinh. The latter had escaped from the wrath of 
Pratap Sinh and taken refuge at the Court of the chief of Narwar. Man 
Sinh set out from Delhi at the head of a strong detachment of Imperial 
troops and was joined near Mandisar by his brother, Jay Sinh, supported 
by the troops provided by the prince of Narwar. The combined troops 
marched upon Ratlam, but were met half way by Pratap Sinh, near the 
village ofSagode. A })itched battle was fought in which Pratap Sinh was 
killed and his army routed. 

Man Sinh thus succeeded in occupying the vacixnt throne. He won 
the approbation and esteem of all his friends and relations by conferring 
large. fiefs on them. The greatest jagir bestowed on any of his comrades 
was that of Sailana, which was granted to his younger brother, Jay Sinh. 
It was in his reign that the Marathas began gradually to emerge from their 
place of obscurity and the arms of Man Sinh were always attended with 
success in the several .skirmishes fought between him and the roving 
bands of Maratha free-booters. No other event worthy of record occurred 
during his reign. Dying in 1744, Man Sinh was succeeded by his son, 
Prithvi Sinh. The Marathas, during his reign, overran vast tracts of land 
within his domains. Their frequent inroads were averted by the pay- 
ments of large sums of money. After an unhappy reign of thirty . years 
he expired in the year 1774. 

Prithvi Sinh was succeeded by Padam Sinh. Convinced of his inability 
to stem the torrent of the Maratha inroads, he agreed to pay them every 
year a certain amount of tribute. He died in 1801. 

'Parbat Sinh ascended the throne after the death of Padam Sinh. 
!Rie ravages caused by the Maratha incursions during his reign were mosj^ 
distressing. Jaswant Rao Holkar sacked the capital on two different 
oeJasions, the chief of Dhar rendered the whole province desolate, and 
Sindhia sent a large army, under the command of Bapu Sindhia, to levy 
the outstanding tribute from the Ratlam Chief. The whole province was 
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laid waste, the resources of the State were completely exhausted and 
Parbat Sinh was unable to uie(‘t with the excessive demands of Sindhia. 
He had, therefore, no recourse left him but to take up arms against 
the fjnnidablc forces of Maharaja Sindhia. Twelve tliousand Sirohi 
swords leapt ffom tlic scabbards of the* enraged Rajputs to avenge the 
insult ofYered by Sindhia, and they i)oldly determined upon fighting the 
enemy to the lAst. This blood-shed was, howf vco-, avtotrid by the timely 
intercession of Sir John Malcolm. On b(‘half <jf the British Oovernment, 
he guaranteed the regular payment of the annual trilmle, and made Sindhia 
undertake. “ nevcT to send any troops into the country or to interfere in 
any way in its internal administration or succession. ” This agreement 
was signed in the j^c'ar 1819. 

Barlnit Sinh died in 182(), and l>alwant Sinh succeedeel him at the 
age of 11 years. Tim administration was, during his minority, carried on 
by Colonel Bortliwik, Political Agent of Mahidpur. During his regime 
several reforms wer(^ introduced and the ryots grew contented and happy. 
The government was entrust(!d to tlie sole charge of Balwant Sinh on 
his attaining the ago of majority. During his youth he gave himself up to 
diverse pleasures of life, and tliough ho cared very little about the affairs 
of the State, his administration Avas on the whole beneficial. He was 
endowed with strong common s(‘nse, and the efficiency with which he 
conducted the government during the latter part of his reign preserved the 
province from any internal disturbanee. Notwithstanding his extravagance, 
at the tiiTU' of his death he left in the State treasury 40 of Rupees in 
hard cash and other jewelh'ry. 11(- rendered material service to the Eng- 
lish during the Indian Mutiny of 1857, in recognition whereof, the 
Supreme Government presented a rich dress of honor to his suc- 
cessor. When Balwant Sinh died, the throne of Ratlam devolved 
upon Bhairav Sinh of Jharvas, as the a<lopted son of the late 
chief He was fifth in descent from Man Sinh, and in 1858, when he 
ascended the throne he Avas 18 years old. Brought up in obscurity, to' was 
<iuite incapable of carrying on the government. He placed implicit 
confidence in Baklintavar Sinh Songara, a trusted officer of his hither. 
Songara abused that confidence, and was a scourge to the people, placed 
nnder his care. He appointed as his deputy a Bania friend of his, Avho, 
hi his turn, filled all places of trust in the State with his oAvn friends and 
^'olatioiis. These proteges of the minister constantly surrounded the 
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person of the King, and kept a strict watch over all his actions. They 
studiously kept back from him all information, and reduced him to the 
position of a ju'isoner in their hands. After six years of incessant spolia- 
tion, the treasury was drained to its bottom and the finances were left in 
embarrassed circumstances. The State was plunged in debts, from which 
it was extricated after full ten years. When the Prince was awakened 
to the real state of affairs, he regretted his past conduct and endeavoured 
his utmost to free himself from the shackles of his faithless minister. He 
was, however, taken seriously ill, of which illness he died on January 27th 
1864, leaving behind him a bankrupt Kaj, one lakh of impoverished ryots 
and an infant prince, Ranjit Sinh, aged only 2 years. Bhairav Sinh was 
succeeded by Ranjit Sinh, as a minor. During his minority, the British 
Government conducted the administration through one of their own officers, 
Khan Bahadur Mir Shahamat Ali C. S. L, who was appointed Superinten- 
dent of Ratlam. Ranjit Sinh was sent to receive his education at the 
Rajkumar College, at Indore. 

Khan Bahadur Mir Shahamat Ali C. S. I. introduced several reforms 
in all the branches of the administration ; new and improved roads were 
constructed, and he spent such large sums of money in works of public 
usefulness that it would be out of place in our narrative to recount them 
in all their details. It would be enough for our purpose to say that 
^between the years 1865 and 1878, no less than 86 bridges and culverts 
and such other works of utility were constructed within the Katlani 
territories. The most noteworthy among them are the Amrit Sagar 
bridge, the bathing ghaut at Trivenny and Ram bag. Of the State- 
buildings, the iii'jst prominent arc the College, the Palace, named Ranjit 
Vilas after the reigning prince, and Rambag Koti. 

It is highly instructive to take into account the morale of the several 
leforms introduced by K. B. Shahamat Ali, at the instance of the Agent 
ito H. E. the Governor General, and more especially with fche aid of 
MajTjrGeneral Sir Henry Daly K. C. B. In the College, which ho esta- 
blished at Ratlam, ecjuippod with all the requisites for imparting instruc- 
tipn in the four principal faculties, a' long felt want to the people was 
satisfied. Primary education was encouraged by the opening of branch 
Retools at the capital as well as in all pretty large villages. Several girls 
schools, too, were opened during his regime. An undreamt of stimulus 
was thus given to education, which was yet very scarce in that part of the 
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country. Civil, criminal and rcvenufi laws were promulgated for the 
guidance of the governors and the governed. While fi-aming these 
enactments, the manners, customs and usages of the people were princi- 
pally taken into consideration. Besides these, Mir Shahamat Ali Khan 
succeeded in introducing several reforms in the State*. 

Raja Ranjit Siiih, though a minor, atte,ud('d the Imperial Assemblage, 
held at Delhi, on l.st January 1877, under tlie presidency of H. E. 
Lord Lytton, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, on the occasioa 
of the assumption by Her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria of the august 
title of “ Kaiser-i-Hind ” i. e. “ Empress of India.” He was presented 
with the Lnperial banner and a gold medal in this Darbar. 

Raja Ranjit Sinh was entrusted with the sole nianagoment of the 
State on attaining his majority in 1880. ^lir Shahamat Ali, the Diwan, 
retired in 1881, and died in 1800, at the age of 77 years. The predecessors 
of the Raja had a salute of 11 guns, but it was increased to 18, in the 
case of H. H. R^^injit Sinh, who, for the keen interest he took in the* 
advancement of education and the general progress of his country, 
was further rewarded by the British Government with the much 
coveted title of a Knight Commander of the Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. In the year 1888, Raja Ranjit Sinh established the Raj- 
kumar Hospital on the occasion of the death of his first Rani,'Jhaliji Sahob, 
and the institution has supplied a great want felt in the town. He en-" 
couraged industries of every kind, and maintained the Central Collega,. 
and several schools for boys and girls, and granted concessions, to cotton 
ginning presses, by way of offering a stimulus to merchants and tradesmen, 
coming from the British districts and foreign Native States. He was a man 
of an extremely kind and generous disposition, and was anxious to follow the 
principles of the British rule in India. Whenever he visited Bombay and' 
other important places in British India, he made it a point to visit the 
local courts, the Municipal Corporation and other public and private 
offices, for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the working^/ the 
various institutions, with a view to placing similar institutions in his own 
territory on a more efficient and satisfactory basis. His Highness Ranjit 
Sinh always appointed well known and learned gentlemen as his Diwans. 
The late Honourable Rao Bahadur Gopal Rao Harry Deshmukh, Mr. 
Shamji Krishna Varma, Barrister-at-law and Mr. Frainji Bliikaji, retired 
Assistant Pplitical Agent, were the predecessors of the present Diwan, 
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Khan Bahadur Cursetji Rustainji Thanawalla. At a grand ‘Darbar held 
by His Highness, on the 4th July 1892, to invest Khan Bahadur Cursetji 
with the Divvanate of the State. His Highness in reply to the address of 
the Khan Bahadur, said: — “ I am sure that the large experience which 
you have gained by 3 'our long and meritorious services of 15 years in the 
Baroda State as Chief Justice, as well as a member of Council, and general 
adviser in State matters will be of considerable use to this State. I shall 
always be happy to give you my support with regard to all the desirable 
reforms in matters relating to the administration, and I have no doubt 
that my Sardars and officials will heartily co-oporato with yon, I trust 
that your administration will give satisfaction to me, as well as to my 
subjects. I wish you ev(^ry success.” His Highness Kanjit Sinh died, at 
Ratlam, on the 28th January 1898 of ])ncumonia, and the news of his death 
cast a gloom over the whole of Malwa, and the Political Agent in his ad- 
ministration Report said:‘-‘’ It is witli extreme regret that I have to mention 
the lamentable demise in January of His Highness Sir Ranjit Sinh, K. C, 
I. E., the Raja of Ratlam at the early age of 81 ycairs. He was a wise and 
able ruler, and his death is a great loss to Western Malwa. He was kind, 
considerate and popular with all class*, s of his subjects, and was much respect- 
ed by the surrounding Rajput States, which looked on him as their titular 
Chief. He paid great personal attemtion to the affirirs of his State, andVas 
an enlightened Chief, and very liberal in his expenditure on charity.” The 
Agent to the Governor-General also said: — “The death of the Raja of Ratlam, 
which took place in January last, is much to be regretted. His Highness 
Sir Ranjit Sinh, K. C, I. E., was a good administrator and was much 
respected. He has been succeeded by his son, Sujjan Sinh, who is now 
studying at the Indore Residency College, and will, I hope, be hereafter 
as good a ruler as his father. The financial condition of the Ratlam State 
is satisfactory, and the administration is being conducted, under the 
Political Agent’s supervision, by Khan Bahadur Cursetji Rustainji, who 
was appointed by the late Raja.” The Political Agent in his administra- 
tion, report said : — “ It is intended to make as few changes as possible in 
the administration, which has worked so smoothly and successfully 
heretofore. Khan Bahadur Cursetji Rustainji retains the post of Diwan. 
He is a man of high reputation, having formerly filled important posts in 
the service of the Bombay Government and Baroda State, and he has 
hitherto done his work at Ratlam satisfactorily. The Government of 
India have directed that “ the administration of the State should be 
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carried on as far as practicable upon the same lines as hitherto by the 
Diwan, Khan Bahadur Cursctji Rustamji, under the supervision of the 
Political Agent,” observing that “ these arrangements have been very 
generally approved of in the State itself.” It has also been directed by 
the Agent to the Govcrnor-Goneral that there should be no permanent 
Panehes for the disposal of Civil appeals, but that the parties should be at 
liberty to appoint, if they chose, their o^vii Panehes, or arbitrators to 
decide their case, or that the Diwan alone should decide the case if the 
parties do not appoint any arbitrators; and that in suporcession of the old 
rules and regulations which were made some 30 years ago for the guidance 
of the Judicial department, the principles and spirit of the British Indian 
Laws should be followed “ broadly, and with due adaptation to circum- 
stances ; ” and this has been done now during the minority of the Raja, 
His Highness Sujjan Sirih. 

As regards the jurisdiction and powers of the Diwan, full and final 
civil powers have been given to him, and with regard to criminal cases, he 
is given powers to dispose of finally all cases, except those involving a 
sentence of death, or of transportation for life. In the latter cases the files 
are to be submitted to the Political Agent, who after recording his 
opinion on them, forwards them to the Governor Generals Agent for 
confirmation or otherwise, it being made clear that no appeal lies from 
the Di wall’s jndgun.mts, excei)t when he passes a sentence of d^ath or of 
transportation for life. 

The Raja of Katlam has been granted the right of adoption and is 
entitled to a salute of 13 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Rat an Sinh. 

1 

Ram Sinh. 

1 

1 

Sbiv Sinh. 

1 

Kesho DaS. 

i 

Cbhatra Sat. 


(from whom Sitamav branch sprang. ) 

1 

Bathi Sinh. 

1 

Reshari Sinh. 

1 

I 

Pratap Sinh. 

j 

BairiSal. 

I 

1 

1 


1 

Man Sinh. 


Jay Sinh. 


I ( from whom Sailaua branch sprang ) 

' j 

Prithvi 8inh. 

Padam Sinh. 

Parbat Sinh. 

I 

Balwant Sinh. 

Bhairav Sinh. 

I 

Ranjit Sinh. 

Sujjan Sinh. 

( The present Raja. ) 

iidence. — Ratlam, Western Malwa Agency ; Central India. 
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TIPPERAH. 

Area. — 4,086 sq. miles. Population. — 1,37,442. 

Revenue. — 9,12,465 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north, by the Assam District of Sylhet ; 
on the west, by the Bengal Districts ot Tipperah and Noakhali ; on the 
south, by Noakhali and Chittagong ; and on the east, by the Lushai country 
and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Tipperah appears to be but a corruption of Tripiir, a name probably 
given to the country in honor of the sacred shrine dedicated either to 
Tripurardana, or Tripiireswari, which is still to be seen in ruins at Udai- 
pur. the metropolis of Tip])erah, and which still continues to hold a 
second rank among the sacred shrines in this part of Bengal. The 
annals of this State) comprehend two distinct epochs, the traditional 
and the historical, the former of which is narrated in a work, called the 
Rajmala, while the latter, commencing from the year 1407, is found record- 
ed in the writings of Miissalman chroniclers. According to Rajmala, the 
Chiefs of Tipperah claim their descent from Drujho, a son of Yayati, a 
celebrated king of the Lunar race. There are only two principal points of 
interest, revealed in the early accounts of this State, worth mentioning,' ma; 
the constant internecine feuds with the chiefs of neighbouring States, except- 
ing that of Gachar, and the fearful growth of the cruel practices, associated 
with, the worshi j) of Si va, the god of dost ruction. His worship was celebrated 
with the offering of human sacrifices, and to such an extent was this 
baibarons practice carried that till the middle of the 15th century no less 
than 1,000 victims were sacriliced on the altar of this deity every year in 
Tipperah alone. It was Dharma Manik, (1407 — 1439) who put a stop to 
this disgraceful destruction of human life, by ordering that instead of offer- 
ing human lives every year, such sacrifices should only be j)6Hormed 
ti'iennially. 

It is not possible to define the territorial extent of this principality at 
‘"*ny particular period, yet its rule extended from the Siiiidarbans, iiH}hc 
^vest, to the outskirts of Burmah in the cast, and towards north, as for as 
Kamrup, As regards military achievements the State of Tipperah had 
I’cached its zenith during the reign of Shri Dhauya, who, in the middle of 
l^he 16th century, invaded and subjugated all the neighbouring principa- 
lities. In 1512 Ihe Raja of Ti])pcrah conquered Chittagong from the hands 
the Gaur troops that defended it. The Mughals made several unsuccess- 
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ful attempts to obtain a footing within the domains subject to the Raja of 
Tipperah. At last in 1()20, during the reign of Em})eror Jahangir, a power- 
ful Mughal army, under the command of Nawab Fatteh Jung, invaded 
Tipperah, ostensibly with the object of procuring horses and elephants. 
Udaipur, the capital of Tipperah, fell into the hands of the invaders and 
the Raja was taken j>risoner and sent to Delhi. He n'solutely declined 
the offer of being reinstated on the throne on his agr'eeing to pay an 
annual tribute to the Mughal Emperor, The Mughal troops continued to 
occupy the conquered district, when after a couple of years, they wcu’e com- 
pelled to evacuate it, on account of a strong epidemic raging in tint ])art of 
the country. In 1625, the people of Tipperah raiserl one Kalyan Manik to the 
throne, and attempted to enforce his claim througli the Nawab of Bengal, 
who once made an unsuccessful attempt to n^gain Tipperah. The Mahomfo 
dans, after several years of constant invasions and intrigues, succra.Mled in 
occupying only the low-lands of Tipperah, whii(' the hilly tracts continued 
to be in the possession of the native Raja, though under the nominal 
control of the Nawab of B-uigal. When t!ie East India (company ob- 
tained the Diwani of Bengal in 1765, a |>i)rtion ()fTi])perah also came 
under the British rule. At that time Tipperah was govern-.M lyv a Mughal 
chieftain, but the British Government r.'eognising the claims of one 
Krishna Manik, a scion of the late royal family, raised him to the throne. 
Krishna Manik died about 1780, without hriving any m ile issue to succotal 
him to the The dowager 11 mi, Janhavi M xhadevi, carried on the 

administration for some time, when, at her own request, the Sa])reinc 
Government recognised her nephew, Rajdhar Manik, as the Raja ol 
Tipperah. At the death of Rajdhar Manik, towards the close of the last 
century, anarchy prevailed throughout the province. At last in 1808, the 
British Government recognised tin.* claims of Diirga Manik and installed 
him on the throne of Tipjierah. 

On the death of Durga Manik, his rival, Ram Ganga, who had been 
from the first urging his own claims to the (jddi, was recognised as the 
Raj#b by the Supremf3 Government. In 1826, he, too, died and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Kisi Chandra Manik. Thi3 new Chief ruled only 
for four years, and was in turn ^iccoeded by his other bi'other, Krishna 
Kishor Manik. His rule lasted till 1850, when on his death, his son, [shan 
Chandra Manik, ascended the r/n li The question of succession to tlie 
throne was again opened up in 1862, by the death of the Cfiief^ and sevei^jl 
claimants put forward their pretensions to the inheritance on this accasi<^^ 
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The dispute lasted long, till, at last, it was finally settled in 1870, and, the 
late Chiefs brother, Bir Chandra Manik, the present ruler of Tipperah, was 
acknowledged the rightful heir to the throne. The incessant raids from 
the Lushai tribes on the frontier were a constant source of anxiety and in 
order to safeguard the British interests, in that quarter, a British Political 
Agent was, in 1871, stationed at Agartala, the Raja’s capital. The Raja 
was given dititinctly to understand that the object of the Agent’s mission 
at Agartala was by no means to interfere with the legitimate exercise of 
his independent powers within his own domains, but only to keep a 
vigilant eye on the troublesome Lushai tribes, who, now and then, carried 
their incursions into the very heart of the British dominions. In 1878, the 
Agency was abolished as a separate establishment, the Magistrate of 
Tipperah being appointed as the ex-officio Agent, and a Deputy was 
stationed at the Raja’s capital. But the removal of such a direct supervi- 
sion was prejudicial to the interests of the Raj. The Raja, freed from all 
fche salutary restraints, began to govern at his own sweet will and his mal- 
administration was made the subject of repeated reports to the Supreme 
Government. The matter came to a climax in 1889, when the Government 
at last saw the expediency of introducing the much desired reforms in 
the system of administration. The Maharaja was prevailed upon to 
appoint an experienced Minister, under the advice of the British Govern- 
ment, with full powers, and the appointment was to subsist for five years. 
In 1890, accordingly the choice of the Maharaja fell upon Rai Umakant 
Das Bahadur, the Assistant Political Agent, and his nomination was 
approved of by the Paramount Power. 


This change in the i^ersonnel of the administration has already com- 
menced to bear good fruit and the wisdom of their choice has been demon- 
strated by the growing prosperity of the State. The revenues have been 
steadily on th(! advance and some savings have been effected in the 
Treasury. 


The British (b)vernment does not receive any tribute from the State 
s-ud no treaty engagements have been entered into with it. The Kaja of 
Tipperah holds several estates and Zainindaries in the British Districts of 
Noakhali, Tipperah and Sylhet, in the plains along the borders of the Raj. 

The custom, which governs the succession to the gadi of Tipperah, is 
same as ))revails at Manipur* The ruling chief during his lifetime 
selects, from amongst his brothers and sons, the heir-apparent, who is styled 
77 
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the Jubraj, ” and also a successor to the heir-apparent, who is designated 
the Bara Thakur. ” On the death of the chief, the Jubraj steps into his 
place as the Raja and the mantle of the Jubraj falls over the shoulders of 
the “ Bara Thakur. ” When no such nomination has been pre-arranged 
the king’s eldest son succeeds in lieu of his natural- right. In cases of dis- 
pute as to the succession, the decision of the British Judicial courts as to the 
Zamindaries on the plains below, is accepted as authoritatively settling 
the claims over the chiefship of Hill Tippcrah. 

In 1870 the jiosition of the State vvas declared to be feudatory and 
nazarana is ever since charged by the Suzerain on every fresh succession 
to the gadL 

Extradition treaties have been eiiUn'ed into with the State for the 
mutual surrender of offenders, who escape into foreign jurisdiction, and, 
since the establishment of the Agency at Ti])perah marked improvements 
have been already visible in the general prosperity of the country. The 
lands have been surveyed under the supervision of the British Government 
and better arrangements have been made for the assessment of revenue. 

There were several boundary disputes between the British and the 
Tipperah State as regards its north, west and southern boundary marks ; 
and they were at last amicably settled through arbitrators on both 
sides in 1865. The eastern boundary, which touches the country of the 
Lushais, was also unsettled and it was a source of great complication and 
trouble betwe en the two tribes. In 1874, the British intervened and 
decided that the Lungai river was to be the demarcating line between the 
two districts. On the south, the river Pheni was fixed to be the boundary 
mark between Tipperah and Chittagong. 

Owing to the recent risings and disturbances in the Lushai hills, a 
considerable emigration has been the result and flocks of people from the 
Chittagong district have settled themselves in the Hill Tipperah. In 
the year 1886, large coal mines were discovered in the subdivisions of 
Kailashahr and Sonamuna, but the exact extent and capacity of the seams 
have not yet been precisely ascertained. 

The Maharaja graciously put a stop to the inhuman practice of Suttee 
in his own dominions in 1888. 

The Maharaja of Tipperah has been granted the right of 'adoption and 
receives a salute of 13 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Dharma Manik, Mukund Manik, Java Manik, Iridra Manik, Bijaya 
Manik, Krishna Manik, Rajdhar Manik, Durga Manik, Ram Ganga Manik,. 
Kasi Chandra Manik, and 

Krishna Kishor Manik. 


Ishan Chandra Manik. Bir Chandra Manik. 

( The present Maharaja. 

' Residence. — Agartala, Bengal ; Northern India. 




GHtPTER VI. 

STATES ENTITLED TO A SALUTE OF 11 GUNS. 

•IHIND. 

Area. — 12()8 sq. miles. Population. — 284,560. 

Revenue. — about 7,00,000 rupees. 

This State is k)unded on the north, by Karnal ; on the east, by 
Panipat ; on the south, by Ruhtak and the district of Hissar, and on 
the west, by Sarsa and a portion of the district of Hissar. 

The rulers of Jhiiid have descended from the same ancestors as those of 
Patiala. This principality was founded by one Gajpat Sinh, in the year 
176e3. The Emperor of Delhi having confirmed him in his chiefdom in 1767, 
he enhanced the ten'itorial extent of his dominions by conquering neigh- 
bouring tracts of land. He died in 1789 and as his eldest son, Meher Sinh, 
had died during his life-time he was succeeded by his second son, Bagh Sinh. 
It was during his reign that this State, for the first time, came in contact 
With the British Government. Bagh Sinh was the maternal uncle of the 
illustrious Ranjit Sinh of the Panjab. After the overthrow of the Marathas 
in 1805, he materially assisted Lord Lake in his campaigns against Holkar. 
The British Government, in recognition of such a signal service, conferred 
him for his life the districts of Kharkanda and Bhawani, which 
yielded him an annual revenue of 50,000 rupees, together with a portion 
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of the Paragna of Barsat Faridpiir in the plains of Panipat. Baght 
Sinh, dying in 1819, was succeeded by his eldest son, Fatteh Sinh, wha 
expired after a short reign of 3 years. He was succeeded by his son, Sangat 
Sinh, who, after a rule extending over 12 years, died in 1834, without leaving 
any issue. Nothing worthy of record appears to have occurred during his 
reign. This principality lapsed to the British (Government for want of 
an heir to the throne, but after some time one Sariip Sinh, a distant rela- 
tive of the deceased Raja, advanced his claims to the gadi. The British 
Government, after carefully investigating them, declared him a rightful 
heir, and placed him in charge of the State. The entire extent of Jhind, 
however, was not restored to him ; the British Government retaining half 
of what they had sequestered. Sarup Sinh assisted the English in the 
Sikh Wars and, in return, they granted him and his heirs an estate, which 
brought them every year an additional income of 1,000 rupees. He also 
assisted the English during the troublous times of the Indian Mutiny in 
1857, by himself repairing to Delhi at the head of his troops to effect its 
deliverance from the hands of the rebels. The British Government reward- 
ed his services by the grant of certain territories, yielding him every 
year a further revenue of 1,16,800 rupees. It was, however, agreed that 
the Raja should always remain loyal to the British Throne, and should 
assist them in times of war with both men and money. 1 n 1 860 the 
British Government presented the Raja with a deed of adoption and ac- 
knowledged him as an independent sovereign of the whole estate heretofore 
inherited and acquired by him. They also bestowed upon him the Kanoud 
Tehsil of the Jajhar territory, in return whereof, he paid to the British 
Government a Nazarana of 370,000 rupee.s. Raja Sarup Sinh died in the 
month of January 1864, and was succeeded by his second son, Raghbir Sinh, 
his eldest son, Randhir Sinh, having died before him. He repaired to 
Calcutta to do homage to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales on his arrival in 
India in December 1875, where he was decorated with the insigina of the 
Knight Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, 
at th^ grand Chapter of the Star of India on Lst January 1876. 

On January 1st 1877, in honor of the assumption by H. I. M- 
Queen Victoria of the most dignified title of the “ Empress of India, 
Win Highness was present at the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi by 
Lord Lytton, the Viceroy and Governor General. At this Darbar his salutt 
waa raised from 11 to 13 guns, and he was dignified with the title of 
'^Counsellor of the Empress.” On 1st January 1878 the Raj^ w®'® 
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'declared an ex-officio Companion and Member of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. The title of “Raja-i-Rajagan” was conferred upon the Raja in 
1881. Raghbir Sinh expired on 7th March 1887, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Ranbir Sinh, the present Raja, as a minor. During his minority 
the State is administered by a council of Regency, appointed by the 
Supreme Government. 

The Raja of Jhind has been granted the right of adoption and receives 
a salute of 1 1 guns. 

Gojiealogical tree. 

Gajpat Sinb. 

I 

Bag]! Sinh. Bhut Sinh. 


Pratap Sinh. Mahtab Sinh. 

I 

Saogat Sinh. 


Sarup Sinh. 


Handhir Sinh. Raghbir Sinb. 


Balhir Sinh. ( died before his father. ) 

I 

Ranbir Sinh. 

( The preaent Raja. ) 

Residence.— Jhind, Punjab; Northern India. 


M-eher Sinh. 

1 

Fatteh Sinh. 
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NABHA. 

Area. — 936 sq. miles. Population. — 282,756. 

Revenue. — 7,00,000 rupees. 

The State of Nabha is bounded on the north by Sarhind ; on the east 
by Patiala ; on the south by Hissar, and on the wi^st by the Satlej river 
and a portion of the British torritory. 

The rulers of Nabha enjoy the title of ‘ Raja ” and are Sikhs of the 
Jat tribe, tracing their descent from Tilok, the eldest son of Chaudhari 
Phul. The Rajas of Jhind belong to the same stock as those of Nabha, 
while those of Patiala have descended from the younger branch of Phul. 
All these families are known by the name of Phulkian. " When Maharaja 
Ranjit Sinh invaded the Cis-Satlcj estates in 1807, the Raja of Nabha 
implored the protection of the English Government. A treaty was, for 
the first time, concluded between the English and Jaswant Sinh, the Chief 
of Nabha, in 1809, by which the British Government guaranteed protege- 
tion to the rulers of Nabha, against the agressions of their more j)owerful 
foes. Ja.swant Sinh, dying in 1840, was succeeded by his son, Devendra 
Sinh. He commenced his career by setting at naught the stipulations 
entered into between his father and the British Crown, and when a war 
was declared, in 1845, between the English and the Sikhs, he openly 
espoused the cause of the latter, and fought again.st his father s allies and 
protectors. At the conclusion of the war, which terminated in favour of 
the English, he was dethroned and awarded an annual pension of 50,000, 
rupees. A fourth part of his territories was equally distributed between 
the chiefs of Patiala and Faridkot, while the remaining three-fourths were 
restored to his son, Bharpur Sinh, who was installed on the gadi' 
recognised by the Imperial Government as the Raja of Nabha. 

In 1857, during the troublous times of the Indian Mutiny, Bharpur 
Sinh did yeoman service to the British Crown, in recognition whereof he 
wai^^ranted a portion of the Jajhar territory, yielding an yearly income of 
106,000 rupees, on express condition of his assisting the English in times of 
war. A Sanad was conferred on him similar to those granted to the Rajas 
of Jhind and Patiala in 1860. In 1862 he was granted a deed of adopti^^^h 
while the Paragnas of Kanaud and Budwanah, forming part of the Jajhar 
territory, were bestowed upon him, on his paying to the British Government 
the sum of 9,50,500 rupees as nazamna. Raja Bharpur Sinh died in the 
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month of November 1863. As he left no issue, the gadi was next occupied 
by his younger brother, Bhagwan Sinh. Some time after the demise of 
Bharpur Sinh, it was rumoured that he was poisoned. A commission was 
appointed, consisting of a British ofticcr and the Maharajas of Patiala and 
Jhind, to investigate into the truth of such a serious allegation. 

The result the inquiry was tliat the alleged rumour was found to 
be altogether \ ague and groundless. 

Raja Bhagwan Sinh was a staunch ally and friend of the English, 
After a peticeful rule of 8 years he expired in 1871. Ite died without 
hiaving any olfspring, and the succession next devolved upon one of his 
<listant relatives, I lira Sinh. He is the prc.vsent Raja of Nabha and was 
born in the year 1843. 

The Raja, as the fuidatory lord of his va.ssals, the Sonthi Sikhs, put 
forward certain nionetaiy claims against them, in lieu of pci‘sonal service 
in the Held which they were bound to render; these they dis 2 )iited. There 
was also a standing quarrel with regard to their resj)cctivc shares of the 
revenue of certain villages. It was an old cpiarnd dating back as for 
as 1820. An arrangement come to in 1861, with the aj)proval of the 
Government of India, had fixed the sum ixcyableby the Raja at 5,000 nij)ee3 
in settlement of all the matters of dispute. The other jDarty, being dis- 
satisfied with the airangcment, apj)ealed to the Government, who, after a 
full investigation of the claims of both the jiarties, arrived at the conclusion 
in 1869 that the share of the Sonthi Sikhs in the revenues of the villages 
amounted to 24,500 rupees, whereas the claims of the State to the escheats, 
personal service and confiscated and restored territories, were valued at 
11502 rupees, the balance payable by the State was 12,998 rupees per 
annum. The Sonthi Sikhs were given a choice between the land revenue 
of the above amount and the assignment of certain villages, yielding an 
annual income of 8000 ruj)ces on certain specified conditions. They 

ohosc the former and the full payment was made by the State in 1872. 

> 

Hira Sinh was present at the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi, the 
Mussalman capital of India, under the presidency of H, E. Lord Lytton, 
^he then Viceroy, on the 1st of January 1877, in honor of the assumption 
V H. L M. Queen Victoria of the dignified title of ‘Empress of India.’ 
fhe Raja was •honoured with an increase in his salute which was raised 
from 11 to 13 guns as a personal distinction. 

78 
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In 1879, the Raja was created a Knight Grand Commander of the Star 
of India, in recognition of the services of the splendid contingent furnish- 
ed by the Raja to be employed in the second Afghan Campaign. 

In 1884 the jurisdiction over the territory taken up by the Rajputana 
Malwa Railway was ceded to the Government. A postal convention for 
the exchange of postal communication was executed in the same year. 

The Patiala Jaipur Extradition Code has been extended to the border 
temtory of the State, contiguous to that of the Alwar and Jaipur States. 

The State is under the political supervision of the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab. 

The Raja of Nabha has judicial powers of life and death and enjoys 
a salute of 11 guns. 


Genealogical tree. 


Jaswant Sinh. 

I 

Devendm Sinh. 


Bbari^ur Sinh. Bhagwan Sinh, 


Hira Sinh. ( a distant relation, ) 
( The present Raja. ) 


Residence. — Nabha, Punjab ; Northern India, 
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PANNA. 

Panna is bounded on the north by the Charkhari State and the 
Bande district ; on the east, by Kothi, Sohwal, Nagode and Ajaigarh ; on 
the south, by the Jabalpur and Damoh districts, and on the west, by the 
territories of Chhatarpur and Ajaigarh. 

The Maharajas of Panna arc Bundela Rajputs of the ancient Solar 
race. They are descended from the same fiimily of ancestors as the Maha- 
rajas of Urchha. The kingdom of Panna was founded by Hirdi Shah, the 
son of the famous Chhatra Sal, who played such an important' part in 
the annals of Urchha. At first Panna commanded an annual income of 
38,46,143 rupees ; but it was greatly reduced by the internecine feuds 
and the predatory incursions from without, which greatly distracted the 
province at the close of the last century. The State was torn into little 
shreds, each of which set up independence for itself. After the death of 
Hirdi Shah, Subha Sinh, Hindupat, Dhokal Siiih, and Kishor Sinh sat 
on the Panna (jadi successively. In the year 1803, the States of Bundel- 
khand, including Panna, were brought under the sheltering hand of 
the British Government. At this period Kishor Sinh ruled over 
Panna, and he in 1807 entered into a mutual alliance with the British. 
He, thereby, swore to be ever loyal to the Paramount l^owcr, which in its 
turn, acknowledged the title of the Chief, and assured him of its protection. 
Raja Kishor Sinh, however, led a very dissolute life and had to be deposed 
by the British Government. He was banished and, during his exile, he 
died in 1834. He was succeeded on the throne by his son, Harbans Rai, 
who ruled till 1849. In that year he expired, leaving no issue behind 
him ; his brother, Narpat Sinh, consequently, ascended the gadi of Panna. 
At the time of the great Mutiny, in 1857, this Chief rendered yeoman ser- 
vice to the British in their hour of distress ; in recognition of which the 
British Government conferred upon Narpat Sinh a rich dress of honour, 
of the value of twenty thousand rupees, and a permanent salute of eleven 
guns. In 1862, the Maharaja received a sanad, authorising the rulers of 
Panna to adopt an heir. In 1867, he also received another sanad confer- 
ring on him under certain conditions, supreme criminal jurisdiction within 
dominions. In 1867 the title of “ Mahendar ” was conferred upon him 
iir recognition of his loyalty to the Paramount Power. He expired in 1870, 
3.nd on his death, the heir-apparent, Rudra Prataj) Sinh, was installed on 
gadi He is the present ruling Maharaja of Panna. 
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Maharaja Rudra Pratap Sinh had the honour of visiting His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the heir-presumptive to the august throne 
of England, at Caldlitta on 23rd December 1875. The Royal visi- 
tor with his own hands conferred upon the Maharaja the title of “ Knight 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India at a grand 
Chapter of the Star of India on 5th January 187G. 

The Maharaja also attended the Imperial Assemblage, held at Delhi, 
the ancient capital of Hindustan, on the 1st January 1877, on the 
occasion of the assumption of the jiroud title of the “Empress of India’" by 
Her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. Here the Mahaiaja was honoured 
with an increase in his salute from II to 13 guns as a personal distinction. 

The Maharaja of Panna has judicial inferior powers and receives 
a salute of 11 guns. 


Genealogical tree. 


Hirdi Shah. 

I _ _ 

i 

Subha Sinh. Salim Sinh. 

I ( From whom Lugaai jagir sprang ) 

I 

Hindu pat. 

Dhokal Sinh. 

I 

Kiehor Sinh. 

„ _ l_ 

1 I 

Harbaufl Rai. Narpat Sinh. 

1 

i 

Rudra Pratap Sinh. 

( The present Maharaja. ) 


Residence. — Panna, Bundelkliand ; Central India. 
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AJAIGARH. 

Area. — 802 sq. miles. Population 93,020. 

n 

Revenue. — 2,25,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the Charkhari State and 
Barda District ; on the south and east, by the Panna State ; and on the west, 
by the Chhatarpur State. 

The Maharajas of Ajaigarh are Surya Yanshi Rujputs of the 
Bundela race ; and they belong to the much respected family of the 
Maharajas of Urchha or Tehri. They were originally styled Rajas of Barda. 
The State was founded by Jagat Raj, the second son of Chhatra Sal, the 
well-known Bundela Sardar. When Bundelkhand was partitioned among 
the sons of Chhatra Sal on his death in 1784, the Ajaigarh temtory fell 
to the lot of Jagat Raj. His successors were Kirat Sinh, Guman Sinh 
and Vakhat Sinh. The last named monarch was deposed and driven 
away by Ali Bahadur, and to such a miserable plight was he reduced by 
his successful adversary that he was constrained to accept the niggardly 
pittance of two rupees a day for his maintenance. At length when 
Bundelkhand was occupied by a British army in 1808, the British Govern- 
ment agreed to give him a monthly pension of 3,000 Gauhar Shahi rupees. 
In 1807 a Sanad was passed to him, by virtue of which a portion of his 
territory was transferred to him. His pension was stopped from the very 
next year. Another misfortune soon overtook him ; he was deprived of 
the possession of the fortress of Ajaigarh and some portion of the neigh- 
bouring country, by one Lakshman Deo, a military adventurer, but the 
British bayonet was not slow to come to his aid. The new acquisitions 
were wrenched from the leader and handed over to their legitimate owner. 
The unfortunate prince died in 1847. The next princes to occupy the 
throne were Madhav Sinh and Mahipat Sinh. The latter died in 1858 and 
was succeeded by Vijaya Sinh. He died a minor. His half-brother, Ranjor 
Sinh, who succeeded him in 1855, is the present Maharaja of Ajaigarh . 
He has two sous, Raja Bahadur Bhopal Sinh and Jayapal Sinh, who are 
28 and 18 years old respectively. 

As at the time of his accession the Maharaja was a minor, the British 
Government appointed a Council of Regency for the conduct of the admi- 
nistration of the State; and when in 1868 the Maharaja reached the 
of majority,* he was installed on the throne and invested with absolute 

powers, 
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The Maharaja attended the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi where he 
received the dignified appellation of ' Sawai ' as an hereditary distinction. 

The State enjoys complete criminal jurisdiction by virtue of a Sanad 
dated 1887, granted to Raja Ranjor Sinh ; it has, however, been interpreted 
in a restrictive sense by exempting European British subjects and persons 
of European or American nationality from its jurisdiction. 

The State has to pay a quarter of its revenue by way of Nazarana 
to the Government on each direct succession and double the amount 
in case of succession by adoption. 

The Maharaja of Ajaigarh has been granted the right of adoption 
and receives a salute of 11 guns. 


Genealogical tree. 
Jagat Kaj. 



Eirat Sinh. Var Sinh Deo. Pahad Sinh. 

(founder of Bijawar State ) (from whom sprang Snrila 

Branch.) 

__ I 

Guman Sinh. 

I 

Vakhat Sinh. 

I 

Madhav Sinh. 

I 

Mahipat Sinh. 

___ 

Vijaja Sinh. Banjor Sinh. Lokpal Sinh* 

(The present Maharaja,) 

^ 1 ^ 

Bhopal Sinh. Jayapal Sinh. 

(The Heir Apparent.) 

Residence. — Nansliahr, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 
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BANSWARA. 

Area. — 1,322 sq. milcKS. Population. — 211,641. 

Revenue. — 204,110 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north and north-west by Dungarpur and 
Mewad ; on the east and north-east, by Pratapgarh ; on the south, by the 
petty States of Central India Agency ; and on the west, by the Rewa Kantha 
States of the Bombay Presidency. 

The founder of the principality of Banswara was Jagmal Sinh, the 
younger brother of the chief, who founded Dungarpur, claiming his descent 
from the renowned family of the Sisodia Ranas of Mewad. He subjugated 
the turbulent Bhils, and set up a small chiefdom. He was, after his death, 
succeeded by Maha Rawal Pratap Sinh. Akbar marched upon his capital in 
person and after a short scuffle between the mighty Emperor and the petty 
Raja, the latter sought shelter in the adjoining hills. The Emperor did not 
withdraw his troops until Pratap Sinh fell at his feet and swore fealty to his 
august throne. When the strong hillfort of Komalmer was conquered, on 
behalf of the Emperor, by Raja Bhagwan Das of Jaipur and his son, the 
celebrated Raja Man Sinh, in 1578, the heroic Rana, Pratap, took refuge in 
the mountain defiles within the territory of Banswara, obtaining secret 
support from the undaunted Rawal, Pratap Sinh. In 1603 the chief of 
Banswara created a disturbance in the territory, subject to the Emperor of 
Delhi, and an army was sent against him under the command of Mirza 
Shahrukh. The natural defences formed by the surrounding mountains 
and the military strength of the Maha Rawal proved serious impediments 
to the progress of the advancing army ; and the Mughal commander was 
forced to retreat without gaining his object. 

After the death of Pratap Sinh, the throne of Banswara was success- 
ively occupied by Man Sinh, Agar Sinh, Udayabhan Sinh, Samar Sinh, 
Kusal Sinh, Ajab Sinh, Bhim Sinh, Bighan Sinh, Udaya Sinh, Prithi 
Sinh, Bijai Sinh and Umed Sinh. 

All these chiefs of Banswara acknowledged the supremacy of the 
^ghal government till the death of Emperor Aurangzcb in 1707. The 
larathas, who had since then grown powerful, frequently invaded Bans- 
^ara and compiled Umed Sinh to recognize their supremacy. Though 
e reigning prince acknowledged the sovereignty of the Slarathas, his 
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territory was not delivered from the clutches of the greedy freebooters, who 
constantly invaded and laid waste his dominions. Rawal Umed Sinh in 
1812 proposed to the British Government, through the Resident ofBaroda, 
to admit him within the pale of their protection. The main gist of the 
proposal was that the English should at once put a stop to the incursions 
of Sindhia, Holkar, the Puwar prince of Dhar and other Maratha chiefs, 
who were, by their constant raids, rendering the territory of Banswara 
desolate ; and the Maha Rawal in return agreed to pay them a stipulated 
tribute. The Resident of Baroda forwarded this proposal to the Resident of 
Delhi, through an agent of the Banswara Darbar. He was received at Delhi 
with all the consideration due to his rank, but no definite step was taken 
in furtherance of the proposed agreement. Five yc'ars later, in the month of 
September 1818, a treaty was concluded between the English and the chief of 
Banswara, by which the latter obtained the protection of the British arms. 
It was also arranged that the Rawal should ])ay annually to the English 
in return of their services, a sum amounting to three-eighths of his revenues. 
Umed Sinh, however, at once perceived that the time of danger had long 
since pavssed away and that the tribute demanded by the English was 
too much for the resources of his State, and he requested the Supremo 
Government to cancel the terms agreed upon. Such a vacillating conduct 
on the part of the Rawal aroused the anger of the British authorities, who 
distinctly refused to allow him to sever from the allegiance he had already 
sworn to their Raj. In the meantime, it was made publicly known that 
the Chief of Dungarpur and Maha Rawal Umed Sinh of Banswara were open- 
ing negotiations with the chief of Dhar, to whom they promised to 
resume their payment of tribute. The British Ooverriment yielded a little, 
and expressed their desire to form a fresh alliance, in accordance with 
which, new stipulations were agreed upon between both the parties in the 
month of November 1825. Under these terms, the English guaranteed 
their protection to the Banswara State, in return whereof, the Rawal bound 
himself and his descendants to desist from forming any political alliance 
with, his friends, relations or neighbouring princes, such as the prince of 
Dhar. The English also consented not to charge the State with more 
than three-eighths of its revenues for the expenses incurred in protecting 
it against foreign aggression. This amount was afterwards fixed afc 
‘85,000 rupees. It was also conceded that for three years, this sum mighl' 
be paid at such intervals as not to drain the resources of the State, but 
that it was to be paid regularly in the future. 
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The Government now directed their attention towards extirpating the 
Bhils and their predatory gangs who, issuing from the neighbouring 
Jungles, plundered the villages and often murdered innocent way-farers. 
Their efforts were crowned with success, and the security of life and 
property brought in its train a handsome increase in the revenues of the 
State. All their best endeavours were, how(‘V(‘r, frustrated by Prince 
Bhawani Sinh, then administering the affairs uf the State, who, with his 
Diwan, began to lead a life of general dissoluteness, h'he bacchanalian 
orgies, in which they indulged frec.dy, cost them large sums of money and 
there were not left in the tn^asury funds enough to rc'gularly ])ay the 
tribute to the Bi'itish Government. The Political Agent in 1885 reported 
the matter to the India (h)vernmcnt, com})laining in bitter terms of the 
remissnessof the Prince. A Government resolution was soon issued in which 
the Political Officer was advised to adopt ])rompt ?neans to remedy the 
evil. The Agent first expostulated with Bhawani Sinh and his 
minister to give up their immoral ways, but hi.s wholesome advice failed to 
produce the desired effect. That officer then demanded the dismissal of 
the reprobate minister, and took severe measures for the realisation of the 
outstanding debts. Waha Rawal Bhawani Sinh did not long survive the 
dismissal of his favourite minister. As he left no issue, ,thc leading 
nobility of the State, with tlie assent of the Political Agent, selected for 
their sovereign, a kinsman of the late chief and installed him on the gadi. 
His name was Bahadur Sinh. He was the rightful claimant to the 
Banswara throne. Bahadur Sinh, too, dit‘d chih.iless and one of his 
relations, Lakshman Sinh, W'Us duly adopted .'o.d seated on the gadi, Man 
Sinh, the Thakore of Khandu, offered a strong resistance to the accession 
of Lakshman Sinh, saying that his son was more nearly allied to the 
deceased Raja than the jirincc U[)on whom the choice of the nobility had 
fallen. This dispute was brought to an end by an amicable settlement, by 
which it was arranged that Lakshman Sinh should continue to reign 
at Banswara, and that out of the annual tribute paid by the Tliakore of 
Khandu, 1,800 rupees be every year remitted in consideration of his 
^’olincp drilling his rights to the Banswara throne. These terms being 
bottled, Man Sinh withdrew his claim and Lrikshman Sinh was securely 
seated on the gadi. He received a sanad, conferring upon him the right 
adoption in 18G2, Lakshman Sinh is the present Maha Rawal of 
answara and has one son, named Shambhu Sinh. 
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In 1865 the State ceded certain lands free of compensation for Railway 
purposes, as also its jurisdiction thereon. 

Next year an altogether trumpery affair was got up by the State 
against its feudatory prince, the Rao of Kusalgarh. The charge related to an 
alleged attack by the Kusalgarh men on a police station of the State, the 
rescuing of a person arrested and loss of two lives during the struggle. The 
Kusalgarh State, when called upon by the Government to explain its con- 
duct, maintained silence. Its villages in Ratlam were consequently at- 
tached. On further inquiry it was found out that the complaint was baseless 
and false and the State had manufactured evidence. The Government reduced 
the salute of the State in 1869 for a period of six years, and compensation, 
to the extent of 6267, was awarded to the Kusalgarh State, to be paid 
by the remission of the tribute payable by the latter, which, however, as a 
safe-guard against future complications, was to be tendered annually. 
Interference on the part of the Banswara Darbar in the internal affairs 
of Kusalgarh was prohibited, leaving the latter a free hand for the purpose 
of correcting its pernicious customs. The Rao of Kusalgarh was recpiired to 
pay the tribute punctually and to satisfy every lawful demand of the parent 
State made through the representatives of the British Government. An 
Assistant Political Agent was deputed, whose salary and establishment 
charges were to be defrayed out of an increased tribute of 15,000 Salim 
Shahi coins ( =11741-10 rupees. ); the balance to be utilized in works of 
public utility. 

The State was again brought under difficulty in 1873, by an un- 
provoked attack on its part on a border village, the possession of which was 
claimed by the State as against Pratapgarh; It was again found guilty 
of supporting its case by means of false evidence. The Government in- 
formed the Maha Rawal that his full salute would not be restored, which was 
not done till 1880. 

In 1883, certain rules were approved by the British Government to 
be erpforced in Banswara and Pratapgarh with the object of facilitating the 
extradition of criminals. 

In 1884, the arrangement as to' the defraying of the office establi^sh- 
nient was modified by charging the States of Banswara and Pratapgarh on 
some fixed proportion. 

An -extradition treaty was concluded in 1868, which was subsequently 
modified in 1887, whereby it was agreed that the procedure for the time 
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being in force in British India was to be followed in trials of extradited 
criminals. 

In 1889, the embarrassed condition of the State treasury induced the 
Government to reduce the additional tribute and the previous balance was 
credited in the account in lieu of the arrears. 

The Maha Rawal of Banswara has judicial powers of life and death and 
enjoys a salute of 11 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Jagiual Sinh, Pratap Sinh, Man Sinh, Agar Sinh, Udayabhan Sinh, 
Samar Sinh, Kusal Sinh, Ajab Sinh. Bhim Sinh and. — 

Biehan Sinh. 

1 

I L 

Udaya Binh. Prithi Sinh, 

I \ I \ ^1 

Bijaya Sinh. Bakhat Sinh. Ran Sinh. Khusal Sinh. Fatteh Sinh. 
j (Khandu.) (Tejpur.) (Sarpur.) (Khumbera ) 

Umed Sinh, 

Bhawani Sinh. 

Bahadur Sinh. (adopted eon of the Tejpur chief.) 

Lakshman Sinh. (adopted son of tho Sarpur chief.) 
(The present Maha Rawal) 

Sbambhu Sinh. 

(The Heir-Apparent.) 

Residence. — Banswara, Mewad Agency ; Rajput ana. 
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BAONI 


Area. — 117 sq. miles. Population. — 18,376, 
Revenue. — 1,00,000 rupees. 


A grant of fifty two villages in Bundelkhand by the Peshwa to Nawab 
Ghazi-ud-Din Khan, the grand son of the great Nizam-ul-Mulk, gave birth 
to the present Mahomedan State of Bauni. The son of the grantee, Nasir-ud- 
Daulali, was in possession of forty-nine villages at the time of the British occu- 
pation ; three villages ^verc captured by the Peshwa s generals without any 
orders from the head'(|uarters. In LSOO he put forward his claim to be recog- 
nized by the British Government as the person in ])()ssessi()n ; and though 
.his claim over the three villages was not supported by his possession, it was 
decided to recognize him as such. But s<uiie difficulty was raised in the 
gi’anting oi' a, sanad, which was ])ostponed till the settlement of the Nawab 
of Kalpis claim, on which depended much of the nature andy:;xtent of the 
Nawab s rights and privileges. During the enquiry it was found that the 
tcrritoiy near Kalpi, where the Nawab’s }u<fir was situate, was not ceded 
to them by the treaty’ of Bass(‘in, and cons(‘(|Uently the Government came 
to the conclusion that the right to grant a sanad to the Nawab about the 
fifty-two villages com|)rised in the Peshwa s grant did not belong to them. 
The Government, howewnvhad no object in passing a deed, recognizing the 
validity of the P(\shwa’s grant. A letter was written by the Governor 
General to the Nawab to that effeet in 1806. The effect of the cession by 
the Peshwa of all his sovei-eign rights to the British Goverinnent was to 
extinguish any right to independence*, which the State co.uld plaim on the 
strength of that letter. 1 


Nasir-ud-Daiilah died in 1815 at Kalpi and his son anil successor, 
Amirrul Mulk, died in I(S38. Mahmud Hussain Khan suceeedee\ his father 
and continued to be at the head of the State affairs till 1856, whWi he inti- 
mated to the Government his desire to go to Mecca and (*ntrusp his State 
affairs to his son, Melidi Hussain Khan, proposing an alio warn o of 9,000 
rupees to be settled on the other members of his family. The Ofovernment 
sanctionbd the arrangement, but the breakrup of the Mutiny prej vented the 
Nawab’s proposed pilgrimage to Mecca. He died in 1859. Tlyc succession 
of Mehdi Hussain was recognized by the Government, despite khc attempts 
of his brother, Abdulla Hus.sain Khan, to cast doubts on hi|} legitimacy 
In 1862 the Government assured the Nawab that any succoj 
^ccorc|ing to Mahomedan Raw, would be (ionlirmcd, subject to 


's»ion, lawful 
certain pay- 
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ments of relief on every succession, other than lineal. In 1863 some addi- 
tional privileges, complementary to this, were sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment as his reward for his courageous abolition of transit duties and such 
other measures. A mnad bestowing full criminal jurisdiction was granted 
to the Nawab in 1867. Seven years later, at his desire, the management 
of the State was taken by the Government. He abdicated in favour of his 
eldest son, Mahmud Hussain Khan, a youth of twenty-three. 

The Baoni State ceded some lands for the Betwa canal in 1884, as 
well as the jurisdiction thereon. The Nawab was granted a sanad in 1887, 
for full criminal jurisdiction within his^a^iron certain specified condi- 
tions, which was again revised and modified in 1891. 

The Nawab of Baoni enjoys full criminal jurisdiction over his subjects 
and receives a salute of 11 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Ghazi-ud-Din Khan. 

I 

Nasir-ud-Daulah. 

I 

Amir-ul-Mulk. 

1 

Mahmud Hussain Khan. 


Mehdi Hussain Khan. Abdulla Hussain Khan. 


Mahmud Hussain Khan. 

(The present Nawab.) 

Residence. — -Kadaura, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 
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BIJAWAR. 

Area. — 974 sq. miles. Population. — 122,914. 

Revenue. — 225,000 rupees. 

This principality is bounded on the north by the Chhatarpur State ; 
on the north-east, by the dominions of Panna and Ajaigarh; on the south, 
by the Nagode State ; and on the west, by the Ghasan river. 

The rulers of Bijawar are Surya Vanshi Rajputs of the Buridela 
tribe, and belong to the family of the Maharaja of Urchha. The State was 
founded by Bir Sinh Deo, the son of Jagat Raj, of whom we spoke in our 
account of Ajaigarh. He refused to acknowledge the supremacy of Ali 
Bahadur, with whom a battle was fought near Charkhari, in which the 
former was vanquished and slain. His son, Keshari Sinh, succeeded 
him. In 1803, when the British Government interfered in the affairs of 
Bundelkhand, he was on the Bijawar gadi, which he continued to enjoy 
till his death in 1810. His heir and successor, Ratan Sinh, received the 
Sanad of British protection on the 19th of April 1811 ; he expired 
on the 17th December 1833 without issue. His nephew, Lakshman Sinh, 
^ho succeeded him, died in 1847, after a short reign of fourteen years. 
He was succeeded by his son, Bhau Pratap Sinh, the present Maharaja. 

The substantial help that he rendered to the Government in the 
dark days of the Mutiny was rewarded by a dress of honour and a per- 
manent salute of eleven guns. In 1862, he was granted the right of 
adoption, and further in 1866, on him was conferred the title of “Maharaja.” 
In 1867 he was invested with supreme criminal jurisdiction within his 
State under certain conditions. At the Imperial Assemblage of Delhi, 
Maharaja Bhau Pratap Sinh was lionoured with the hereditary title of 
“ Sawai. ” In 1887, full criminal powers were taken away from him and 
these are not yet restored to him. 

Maharaja Bhau Pratap Sinh has judicial inferior powers and receives 
a salute of 11 guns. 


Genealogical tree. 
Bir Sinh Deo. 


Keshari Sinh. 
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Ratan ^inh. Khet Sinh. 


Lakshman Sinh 

Bhau Pratap Sinh. 

( The present Maharaja. ) 


Residence. — Bijawar, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 
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CAMBAY. 

Area. — 350 sq. miles. Population. — 89,722. 

Revenue. — 6,04,504 rupees. 

This principality is bounded on the north by Matar in Kaira ; on the 
east, by Borsad in Kaira and Petlad in Baroda; on the south, by the gulf; 
and oh the west, by the Sabarmati. 

The Nawab of Cambay is a Mahomedan of Mughal extraction. It was 
while the whole province of Gujarat was overrun by the scattered bands of the 
Maratha freebooters in the opening years of the 18th century, and while the 
once glorious Mughal Ein|:)ire was lying prostrate on its death-bed, and the 
several governors assumed independence, in the various provinces entrust- 
ed to their care, that the Siiba of Cambay broke oh* his allegiance to the 
Mughal Viceroy stationed at Ahmedabad and set up an independent govern- 
ment in the year 1730. 

The founder of this principality, Mirza Jafar alias Mamin Khan I., was 
descended from the house of Nizam-i-Sani, a member of the celebrated 
Cabinet of the seven ministers that adorned the Court of Shah Ismail 
Safavi of Persia in 1500. His descendant, Mirza Jafar, unable to maintain 
the dignity of his house, left his native land for Gujarat in about 1720. At 
that time Emperor Mahmud Shah was on the Imperial Masnad and the 
Viceroyalty of Gujarat was held by Mubariz-ul-Mulk. The latter confer- 
red on Mirza Jafar, in 1725, the title of Nizanpud-Daulah and appointed him 
collector ( Ijardar ) of Petlad. He married Oliya Begam, the daughter of 
Mirza Abdul Hmssain Dehlarni Momin Khan, the Agent to the Viceroy for 
Cambay and Surat. The official position as the Ijardar of Petlad cou^ded 
with the high social status, attained by his marriage with the daughter of 
such a high dignitary, brought this new emigrant into prominence and he 
steadily rose till he became the Nawab of Cambay. In 1730, Chimnaji 
Appa, the brother of Balaji Rao, the then reigning Peshwa, marched upon 
Cambay, and exacting tributes of 300,000 rupees and 200,000 rupees from 
Cambay and Petlad, mercilessly sacked the district of Dholka. 

The oppression and greediness of Chimnaji Appa and his train struck 
terror into the heart of Mirza Abdul Hussain Dehlarni, the Agent of 
Cambay, who began to grow apprehensive that the commercial prosperity 
of Cambay might receive a terrible shock at the hands of these enemies to 
public peace and tranquillity. In addition to the ravages of the MarathaSj 



Wnds of law-less Mussalmans also began to roam about the province and 
overrun the whole country. The Marathas once more fell upon Cambay 
and pillaged it. The mercantile classes fled for their lives, leaving their 
houses and valuables to the mercy of the plunderers. The Maratha^s 
demanded an equal share in the revenues derived from the maritime trade, 
and threatened the Mahomedan officer that in ca.se their demand was 
refused, they would sack and burn the city and carry away the produce of 
the whole district. 

About this time ( 1730 ) some difterence arose between the Viceroy 
of Gujarat' and Mirza Jafai\ the Collector of Petlad, and the latter pro- 
ceeded to Delhi to appeal to the good sense of the Emperoi*. Mirza Jafar 
was cordially received at the Imperial Court and the Viceroyally oif Guja- 
rat being entrusted at his instance to Maharaja Abhay Sinh of Jodhpur, he 
returned with the new Suba to his own district. Abhay Sinh, pleased 
with the many sterling qualities of Mirza Jafar, appointed him pay-master 
general of the Imperial troops, stationed in Gujarat, and at the same time 
nominated him as his Agent for Gujarat and Cambay. Not only did Mirza 
Jafar receive such a high promotion in the Imperial service, but his cousin 
Fila-ud-Din Khan, too, was provided with a suitable place in the revenue, 
department 

When Abhay Sinh returned to Jodhpur, entrusting the affairs of Gujarat 
to his Deputy (Mootalig) Ratan Sinh in 1732, Mirza Jafar, by his skill and 
probity succeeded in securing the flivour and confidence of that officer also. 
Ratan Sinh, however, suspected that Mirza Jafar was secretly instigating 
Sorab Khan to seize the Suba-ship of Viramgam ; and this circumstance 
estranged their feelings in 1735. Mirza Jafar began to fear that Cambay 
would be taken away from his hands, but happily that fear was soon dispelled. 

The Emperor of Delhi removed Abhay Sinh from the post of the 
Viceroy of Gujarat and appointed Mirza Jafar in his place. That officer 
proceeded to Ahmedabad to take charge of his new post, but Ratan Sinh 
offered him a strong resistance. Mirza Jafar sought the assistance of 
Damaji Rao Gaekwad and agreed to part with half the revenues of Gnja- 
*‘^t, excepting those annually derived from Ahmedabad and Cambay, in 
^0 the Gaekwad on his part agreed to supply him with sufficient 
troops to obtain possession of Ahmedabad. Damaji Rao and Mirza Jafar 
signified their brotherly love and concern for each other by exchanging 
their turbans. The Gaekwad sent his troops under the command of his 

80 
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lieutenant, Rangoji, with orders to co-operate with the army of Mirz^ 
Jafar in expelling Ratan Sinh from the citadel of Ahmedabad. The com* 
bined armies besieged the fort but were beaten back. While they lay 
^encamped in the vicinity of the fort, Ratan Sinh, issuing out of his strong- 
hold, surrendered to his antagonists. Thus did Ahmedabad fall into 
the hands of Mirza Jafar on 20th May 1737, and from that date the reve* 
nuesand the jurisdiction throughout the province of Gujarat were shared 
equally by the Mughals and the Marathas according to the terms of the 
above-mentioned stipulation. 


Mirza Jafar, assuming the viceroyalty of Gujarat, entrusted Cambay 
to his son-in-law, Nazam Khan. The Viceroy enjoyed the high dignity con- 
ferred #n him by the Emperor for five years, and died in February 1743. 


After the demise of Mirza Jafar alias Momin Khan I., the Viceroyalty 
of Gujarat was next bestowed on Abdul Aziz Khan. While the newly 
appointed officer was proceeding to take charge of his post he was opposed 
by Damaji Rao Gaekwad, and in a scuffle, was defeated and slain. In 1744, 
Fakir-'ud-Daula was despatched from Delhi to take possession of Ahmeda- 
bad, but on his arrival there he, too, was obstructed by a party of the 
Gaekwad's troops, stationed there, under the command of Rangoji. Damaji 
was then absent at Satara, and Rangoji strongly resisted the entry of the 
new' viceroy into the metropolis. Damaji Rao, on his return to Gujarat, 
discredited the Royal Sanad, under which Fakir-ud-Daula claimed possess- 
ion of Ahmedabad and lending his support to Muftakhir Khap alias 
Momin Khan II., the son of Mirza Jafar, ( whom he had recognised as his 
brother by the exchange of turbans ) obtained for him the viceroyalty of 
Gujarat. 


Babi Kamal-ud-Din Khan alias Jawan Hard Khan II. then held 
ibe place of Nayab-Suba under Muftakhir Khan. The two officers did 
iidib long pull on well together and the Babi, who was then the most 
jp^erful and influential person in the State, succeeded in wresting the 
^oefoyalty from the hands of Muftakhir Khan, and turned him out of 

Iphinedabad, The son and heir of Mirza Jafar, thus dispossessed of his 

proceeded to Cambay, and for five years carried on intrigues at 
tlto Imperial Court to be reinstated in his former place. Failing iii these 
ho at last murdered his brother-in-law, Nazam Khan, in 1748, 
^ jwsaumed the government of Cambay. The Emperor, Ahmud Shah, 
him in his place at Cambay and, as a mark of royal favour, 
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conferred on him tKe titles of ‘Nur-ud-Din Mahmud Khan Momin Khan 

Bahadur * and * a member of the legion of the six thousand nobles at the 
Imperial Court/ 

Fida-ud-Khan, the uncle of Muftakhir Khan, on receiving intelligence 
of the death of Nazam Khan, marched towards Cambay, under the pretext 
of offering condolence to the family of the deceased ; but divining his true 
motive, Muftakhir Khan did not allow his uncle to enter the gates of 
the city. 

Muftakhir Khan had thus paved his way to the chiefship of Cambay, 
by mercilessly shedding the blood of his own brother-in-law. As if- that 
act of infamy alone was not sufficient to heap disgrace upon his narne^ he 
added to hia cruelty by administering poison to his step-sister, Nur Jahan 
alias Khanum Begam, the widow of the unfortunate Nazam Khan. 

When Muftakhir Khan learnt, in 1752, that the revenues of Gujarat 
were partitioned between the Gaekwad and the Peshwa, he entreated the 
latter to include Cambay within his share, and the Peshwa expressing 
his assent, the Nawab gave him in royalty ( Nazarana ) the sum of Rs. 
7,000 together with four small guns. In April 1753, Raghunath Rao, the 
brother of Balaji Rao II., levied from Cambay a tribute of Rs. 10,000. The 
rainy season was no doubt drawing nigh, but when the Maratha general, 
Shripat Rao, learnt that a portion of the city wall round Cambay had 
fallen down, he caused a false rumour to be circulated that he was march- 
ing towards Cambay only with a view to see that commercial emporium 
of Gujarat. Thus putting the Nawab on a false scent, Shripat Rao, at 
the head of his choice cavalry and a band of 500 veteran Mavalis, first lay 
encamped near Petlad, and began to make preparations for a secret and 
sudden sally on the fort of Cambay. Vrajlal, the Diwan of Cambay, had 
then gone to Bombay, but hearing on his return journey that Shripat Rao 
had lain encamped near Petlad, he directed his course thither to obtain an 
interview with the Maratha general. The shrewd Diwan could easily 
gather from his conversation with the general that he was intent upon direct- 
ing a secret attack on Cambay and, sending his spies to Muftakhir Khan, 
forewarned him to be on his guard against the impending onslaught* 
The Nawab at once ordered the city walls to be repaired and put the army 
ha a itate of war. 

Shripat Rao on the appointed day, marched from Petlad in the even- 

hoping* to reach Cambay at mid-night. He, however, lost his way and 
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HO trace of Cambay could be obtained till day-break. At last he gained 
the outskirts of the city in the morning, but found the breach, through 
which he had concerted to enter the town, made up and the whole wall 
strengthened by fresh earth-work. Baffled in his design, Shripat Rao 
ordered his brave men to scale the walls and the Mavalis, leading the for- 
lorn hope, escaladod the gates of the city, but were repulsed with a heavy 
loss by the defending garrison. Muftakhir Khan had all the while con- 
cealed himself in a place of security. The Marathas raised the siege, but, 
encamping themselves in the neighbourhood, they laid waste the whole 
country by their marauding excursions. Tht'y carried on their raids conti- 
nuously for a week and overran several of the villages under Cambay. At 
last the Nawab paid the Maratha general Rs. 7,000 and holed his bands 
back to their native land. 

The poor ryots were squeezed of their last farthing by these ruthless 
depredators, and the loss of property was so immense that the Nawab could 
realize nothing from the annual yield of the soil for the ensuing year, 
'Muftakhir Khan increased his army to meet such exigencies in future, for 
he was now convinced that the Marathas wore not likely to remain content* 
ed, but would harass him by repeated attacks on his wealthy capital. To 
meet the expenses of the enhanced army, he oxtorted money from his 
miserable subjects, who were already reduced to the verge of starvation by 
the recent plunders of the Marathas. This additional drain on their purse 
drove them to desperation, and, leaving aside all pursuits, they lived in 
extreme penury, till they were relieved by the merciful hand of de<ath. 
Even to-day the people f)f Cambay look back with horror and dismay to 
those ill-starred timers when their fore-fathers were exposed to such horri- 
ble miseries. 

A few days after the inroad of Shripat Rao, Rliagwant Rao, another Sar^ 
dar of the Peshwa, led his band towards Cambay, declaring that his inten- 
tion was simply to pass a few days at the Nawabs capital. Muftakhir 
Rlhaii deceived by those friendly prote.stations, received the Maratha with 
gl^at cordiality and lodged him and his followers in large comfortable houses. 
■Btogwant Rao, after passing a fesv days at Cambay, wrote to Salam Jaina- 
dar to march at the head of his array to that sea-port town and besiege it 
on all sides. The contents of the letter being revealed to Muftakhir Khan, 
he; ordered the house in which Bhagwant Rao was staying to be closely 
miTOU^ded by armed sentinel!^; and tlius shut out all communication be 
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tween the occupants and the oiit-siders. When the intelligence of BhagWant 
Rao’s confinement reached the ears of the Peshwa, he ordered his troops, sta- 
tioned at Jambusar, Viramgam and Dhandhuka, for preservation of order 
and peace through those districts, to proceed to Cambay to the rescue 
of the Maratha General. Bhagwant Rao was soon liberated, without the 
contending factions arriving at any new settlement. 

Bhagwant Rao again marched upon Cambay in 1754, and the Nawab 
after some hesitation agreeing to pay him rupees 10,000, he returned to his 
district. Mnftakhir Khan then levied tribute from some of the petty 
States in* Kathiawad and captured Gogha. He also seized Ahmedabad 
and held it for a short time. At last, in 1757, he relinquished all claims to 
Ahmedabad and Gogha and returned to Cambay. Soon after his arrival 
there, the troops clamoured for the arrears of their pay, but the Nawab hav- 
ing no funds to pay them off, could not meet with their demands and the 
discontented soldiery turning round against him, took him prisoner. The 
faithful minister, Vrajlal, ran to his master’s rescue and appeasing the mili- 
tia, delivered the Nawab from the grip of those enraged mercenaries. The 
ungrateful Mnftakhir rewarded the devotion of his faithful Diwan by 
participating in a conspiracy to murder the man, who had but recently sacri- 
ficed all his wealth on the altar of loyalty. He also evaded payment of 
the annual tribute to the Peshwa and himself made ])reparations to proceed 
to Poona. The Peshwa’s Deputy, Sadashiv Ramehandra, sent him an ulti- 
matuni that he should not leave Cambay until he had ])aid up the Peshwa’s 
tribute, which had fallen into arrears. To carry out the threat thus held 
out to the Nawab, ho inarched with his army and besieged Cambay, but on 
Mnftakhir s appeasing Ids wrath by the payment of 20,000 rupees, he raised 
the siege and retired to his station. 

Mnftakhir Khan then went to Surat, where he saw Mr. Spenser, the 
officer in charge of the English fiictory. He then proceeded by sea to 
Bombay, where he was received by the Governor, Mr. Borcheur, with the 
honor due to his rank. 

After passing a few days at Bombay, Mnftakhir Khan went to Poona 
in 1759, where he was received near the gate of the city by Sadashiv Rao, 
the brother of the reigning Peshwa. He then escorted the visitor to the pre- 
sence of Balaji Rao, who allotted to him a place in the Darbar next to his 
throne. The Moslem had learnt from bitter experience that of all things 
in the world, glittering gold pleased the Marathas the most, and he sue* 
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oeeded in winning the highest esteem of the Maratha government bj 
making valuable Nazaranaa to the Peshwa and his principal courtiers 
After staying at Poona for nearly two months, h^ begged leave of the 
Peshwa to return to his capital, and, on the occasion of his departure, the 
Maratha sovereign gave him a richly caparisoned elephant and a superb dress 
of honor. 

On his way home, Muftakhir Khan passed a few days at Bombay, 
during which he shewed the greatest regard for the British Court of Direct- 
ors. Letters of'friendship and esteem passed between Muftakhir Khan 
and the British authorities, of which those written by the Nawab were 
preserved by the Court as important State papers. Copies were ordered 
to be made of these letters and sent to the British Resident at Cambay 
to be filed on the record, while other native officers, directly or indirectly 
connected with Cambay, were also supplied with them as a mark of friend- 
ship existing between the English and the Nawab. Proceeding from 
Bombay to Surat, he at last returned to his capital. After his arrival there, 
he opened negotiations with Ganesh Apaji, the representative of the Peshwa, 
and through him obtained the removal of the Maratha agent from his court. 
To gain this object, he had to pay to the Marathas the sum of 84,000 rupees. 

On the 7th January 1761, before day-break, was fought the ever- 
memorable battle of Panipat, in which the Marathas sustained a crushing 
defeat, attended with a loss of thousands of their brave men, at the hands of 
the Afghan leader, Ahmud Shah Abdali ( Durani ). The Mahomedans were 
flushed with victory. Orders were soon despatched from Delhi to the princi- 
pal Mussalman officers stationed in Gujarat, to hunt out the Marathas from 
that province. Muftakhir Khan and the Nawab of Broach made a common 
cause against the Marathas, and, marching against them at the head of their 
combined- troops, wrested the district of Jambusar from their hands. 
iSadasl^v Ramchandra and Damaji Rao Gaekwad combined together to 
offer ^em resistance and eventually reconquering Jambusar, they laid 

the province of Cambay. Muftakhir Khan purchased peace from 
Ike invaders at a cost of half of his revenues, together with the payment 
pt two years* tribute in advance. The friendly relations, thus restored, 
oontinued to be uninterrupted till the end of 1766. During that peiiod 
kbwevei:, the greater part of the subjects of Cambay, no longer able to 
‘ the oppressor's wrong left the capital and migrated* to other dis- 
teiote and towns. 
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Once the cittfty Muftakhir assembled to-gether all the Brahmans, 
l^siding at Cambay, at a lonely spot under the pretext of offering through 
them prayers to the Almighty to extend the duration of his life. In 
the evening he paid to each Brahman four annas and allowed him to 
go home. He continued this practice for six consecutive days, but on 
the seventh day when all the Brahmans had assembled to-gether, he 
ordered his men to surround them on all sides and make them prisoners in 
that arena. The tyrant then ordered his myrmidons to torture those 
innocent citizens, until they shewed the spot where their property and 
other valuables had been deposited. The sight of these barbarians ruthlessly 
carrying out the orders of their chief was simply painful Red hot iron 
nails were driven into the palms of those who hesitated to show the place 
where their wealth was concealed. This cruel process lasted for two days 
and nights, during which time the heartless Nawab reaped a rich harvest 
of 200,000 rupees from his innocent victims. Driven to despair, many 
of these Brahmans and other wealthy merchants sought refuge with the 
British officers at Surat. Muftakhir Khan was advised to adopt this 
wicked plan by his minister, Aga Rashid Beg. He also misappropriated 
a great portion of this ill-gotten wealth. Muftakhir Khan, suspecting dis- 
honesty on his part, first removed him from his office and then confining 
him in a dungeon, ordered him to be assassinated. 

In 1766 bands of Kathi and Koli marauders carried on their raids 
in the province of Cambay, and the Nawab delivered his subjects from 
their oppression by paying them 4,000 rupees. He was till then remitting 
half the revenues of the State to the Marathas, under the terms of a former 
agreement, but in 1768 their share was reduced to {ih of the yearly 
income, and they seemed perfectly satisfied with that amount also. In 
1771, the English conquered the fortress of Talaja from the hands of the 
wild Koli tribes, and sold it to Muftakhir Khan for 75,000 Rs. Two years 
fi'fter, the Nawab sold it for the same amount to the ruling chief of 
Bhavnagar. 

Naturally of a wicked type, Muftakhir Khan s cruelty and villainy 
reached their highest stage of development in 1772, when he ordered 
his own son, Khan Jahan, a youth aged 22 years, to be brutally massacred. 
The perpetration of this most unnatural and wicked act was entrusted 
one Mirza Teman, who, on the successful completion of that heinous 
offence, was raised to the position of the prime minister of the State, 
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Teman by degrees became so powerful and influential a personage that 
. he began abusing his authority with perfect impunity. During his tenure 
he surpassed even his master in tyrannizing o\er the innocent ryots of 
Cambay. He wielded the powers of the Diwan tor ten years continuously 
from 1772 to 1782 when he was publicly disgraced and dii'iiiissed. 

It would not be the language of exag^geration to say that both 
Muftakhir Khan and Mirza Teman were born in this world siin])ly to 
" indulge in systematic oppression over the subjects of Cambay. The whole 
province suffered to such an extent at their hands that several enter- 
prising merchants K ft ('ambay, and settled in other places of greater 
security, while those who remained there wau-e reduced to the verge of 
penury and starvation. The mercantile class, with the exception of a few 
English traders, who had settled in that f)rovine(% was left without capital, 
and the State, losing its commercial greatness, also suffered a corresponding 
diminution in its yearly income. The strength of the army was also 
reduced to 2000 Sindhi and 500 Arab mei’Cenaries. 

In 1774 Raghunath Rao marched upon Cambay, when Muftakhir Khan, 
unable to raise a large army sufficient to offer him a strong resistance, 
was turned out of the capital, which fell into the hands of the invaders. 
The Nawab then sought the assistance of the English troops, but the 
officer in command, sagaciously avoiding any engagement with the Mara- 
thas, who had then mustered strong, promised his intervention in bringing 
about an amicable settlement between the contending factions. Sir Charles 
Mallet, the British Resident at the Court of Poona, opened negotiations with 
the Maratha government, on behalf of the Nawab, and agreeing to pay them 
a war indemnity, gained back the province of Cambay for the deposed 
. Nawab. 

In 1779, the British Government, introducing several important 
. changes in the line of policy hitherto adopted and followed by them in 
^ this country, set aside fora time their alliance with the Peshwa and allowed 
. Fatteji Sinh Rao to freely exercise his authority in Gujarat on behalf of 
his brother, Sayaji Rao Gaekvvad. The Kathi free-booters extended their 
raids as far as the river Sabarmat^ in Gujarat, and Fatteh Sinh Rao 
: solicited the help of Muftakhir Khan in suppressing those lawless tribes. 
In return for this help, the Gaekwad granted to the Nawab six villages 
in the districts of Matar and Petlad, yielding an yearly income of 9000 Rs- 
The Kathis, when they learnt of this coalition, carried on their pillage m 
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villages under Cambay, but Muftakhir Khan, to prevent them from ad- 
vancing beyond the Sabarrnati, placed there a small detachment of troops, 
consisting of 500 cavalry and 500 infantry. The Gaekwad bore the ex- 
pense of maintaining this extra force by granting the Nawab some addi- 
tional estate. 

After the removal of Mirza Teman from the premiership, the sole un- 
fettered powers were centred in the hands of Kutubbi Khanum, the fair 
and beauteous wife of Muftakhir Khan. She was the grand-daughter of 
Moinin Khan Dehlarni, who held the Diwanate of Gujarat till 1728, and was 
the sister of Budil Jamal and the mother of the unfortunate prince, Khan • 
Jahan, who, as narrated above, was murdered by his cruel father. ‘She 
also proved a very wicked and oppressive regent, but her influence did 
not last long ( 1782. ) 

Muftakhir Khan had himself procured the death of his only son and heir, 
Khan Jahan, and being left without issue, he now thought of resorting to- 
adoption. Accordingly in the month of October 1782, seeing that death was 
approaching nigh, he adoi)ted Mahmud Kuli, the son of his brother-in-law, 
Nazam Khan, whom he had murdered in 1748 before usurping the throne 
of Cambay. The mother of Mahmud Kuli, Nur Jahan alias Khanum 
Begam, was the daughter of Muftakhir Khan’s late father, Mirza Jafar alias 
Momin Khaii L, by one of his left-handed wives. Nur Jahan had no other 
son besides Mahmud Kuli, but her husband Nazam Khan was on terms 
of intimacy with the wife of a certain Killedar, who also bore him a son. 
Overcome with jcaioiisy and fear, Nur Jahan had removed her son from 
Cambay and had brought him up in a place of greater safety. The boy was 
during childhood called by his pet name ' Miya Manu, ’ but subsequently 
it was submerged in the more generally known name of Mahmud Kuli 
Khan. Muftakhir Khan had also contracted a left-handed marriage with a 
fair Mussalrnaii girl, who had given birth to a daughter named Jogni 
Khanum. She was married to Mahmud Kuli, who, besides being hjs 
nephew, had thus become his son-iu-law also. 

Muftakhir Khan, after a reign of 35 years, died on 22nd January 1783. 
rule was signalised by acts of unsurpassed cruelty and oppression; 
though in fairness it must be admitted that he shewed considerable skill, 
and bravery in thwarting the aggrovssive measures of the Marathas, 
sometimes by resorting to unscrupulous means, sometimes by boldly offering 
®iii strong resistance. It is said that he never paid the Peshwa the full 
SI 
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amount of bribute agreed upon between them. The town and pfovidca 
of Cambay underwent great deterioration under him, owing to his tyranny 
and flagrant injustice. 

After Muftakhir Khan’s death, his adopted son, Mahmud Kuli Khan^ 
ascended the gadi. His accession was, howevcT, disputed by one Mirza 
Shani, reputed to be the son of the lat(? Nawab by one of bis slave girls, 
who issued proclamations in his own name as tlie Nawab of Cambay, He 
was not able to attract any notice, and Mahmud Kuli did not meet with a 
strong opp)sition in turning him out of Cambay, and assuming undisputed 
mastery over the whole province. 

No event w'orth recording is said to have occurred during Mahmud 
Kuli*s reign, save the flight of one Tapidas, a criminal, who had commit- 
led an offence within the jurisdiction of Baroda. The Bania took refuge at 
!?ambay, and when asked by the Gaekwad to quietly surrendei* the prisoner, 
tfahmud Kuli Khan not only harboured the offender but actively assisted 
lim in effecting his escape. Fatteh Sinh Rao Gaekwad marched at the 
lead of his troops upon Cambay and exacted a penalty of 15000 Rs from 
the Nawab, for his assisting Tapidas in eluding the clutches ol* the law. 

Mahmud Kuli Khan reigned for six years and died in 1790. He had 
three sons Fatteh Ali Khan, Bande Ali Khan and YavarAli Khan, of 
whom the eldest, Fatteh Ali Khan, succeeded him to the gadir assuming the 
name of Momin Khan III, During his reign the nianagement of Gujarat 
was entrusted to Manaji Rao by his brother, Sayaji Rao Gaekwad. Manaji 
asked back from the Nawab the six villages that were gi’anted hy the Gaek- 
wad to one of his predecessors in 1779, in con.siderabion of his umlertak- 
ing to stem the father progress of the Kathi marauders, who were over- 
running the districts lying to the east of the river Sabarmati, Fatteh Ah 
Khan strongly resisted the demand and it was then settled that the villages 
might be retained by the Nawab on his agreeing to pay to the Gaekwad 
10,000 every year, and oppose the bands of the Kathi free-booters, who^ 
were making a rapid progrees towards the east of the Sabarmatn 

Fatteh Ali Khan sent a ricti Nazarana to Emperor Shah Alam H* 
then reigning at Delhi, who, in return, conferred on him the proud tit es o 
-Nizam-ud-Daula Miimtaz-uI-Mulk, Momin Khan Bahadur Dilawar 
Member of the ‘ Eminent order of the 6000 nobles at the Imperial Coui > 
and ' the Nawab of Cambay. ' 
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During his reign the Marathas repeatedly invaded Cambay for collecting 
their dues. In 1792 the Gaekwad resumed the six villages granted to the 
late Nawab in 1779, in consideration of his services in resisting the onward 
progress of the Kathi depredators. In 1799 the Peshwa’s Agent, Atmaram 
Bhau, marched upon Cambay and extorted from the Nawab 30,000 rupees. 
Next year ( 1800 ), Babaji Apaji, the Gaekwad s Diwan, while proceeding 
to Kathiawad for collecting tributes, invaded the fort of Cambay and de- 
manded 50,000 Rs. on account of the arrears of tribute due to the Gaekwad. 
The revenues of the State had then fallen down considerably and the poor 
subjects, saddled with the burthen of these further exactions, were reduced 
to a very miserable condition. The commerce which had been seriously crip- 
pled of late had revived under the fostering care of a few English merchants, 
to whose advice the Nawab began to lend a willing ear. This was the be- 
ginning of that close connection between the English Government and the 
ruling Nawabs, which fgrms a marked feature of the future history of this 
State. Under the terms of the treaty of Bassein, signed on 31st December 
1802, between the English and the Peshwa, all the rights held by the latter 
of collecting choiUk ( quarter of the revenues ) and other dues from Cam- 
bay were transferred to the British Government. 

When Poona was wrested by the English from the hands of the last 
Peshwa, Baji Rao, in 1818, and the mighty edifice of the Maratha rule wa^ 
thus levelled to the ground, all the territories, then owning allegiance to 
it were transferred to the British Crown, coupled with the rights held by 
the Peshwa to collect tribute from the feudatory states. The appointment 
of a separate officer, as Resident of Cambay, was from that date abolished 
and the State placed under the management of a new officer, who was 
oflicially styled the Collector of Kaira and Political Agent for the Native 
State of Cambay. 

Nawab Fatteh Ali Khan alias Momin Khan III. breathed his last on 
28th October 1823, and as he had no issue, was succeeded by his brother, 
Bande Ali Khan, under the hereditary title of Momin Khan IV. He (^ied 
m 1841 without issue, and was succeeded by Hussain Yavar Khan, the 

of his younger brother, Yavar Ali Khan. He continued to hold the 
title of ‘ Nizam-ud-Daula Mumtaz-ul-Mulk Momin Khan Dilawar Jung 
Bahadur’ which had been conferred on one of his predecessors by the Em- 
peror of Delhi. •In 1862 the Nawab received, from the British Government, 

^ Sanad, authorising him and his successors to adopt an heir to the gadi, 
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the payment of any Nazarana to the Paramount Power. He 
ptoved a very generous, charitable and affable ruler. He undertook 
fieveral works of public usefulness and improved the condition of the 
?yots by establishing civil, criminal and revenue departments in the 
State. After a beneficent reign, extending over 39 years, he died in 1880, 
leaving behind him four sons, Jafar Ali Khanji, Bakar Ali Khanji, Najum- 
Khanji and Nur-ud-Din Mahmud Khanji. The eldest of these, Jafar Ali 
Khanji, ascended the gadi. During the life time of the late Nawab every 
official document, directed to him by the British Agent, had borne at its top his 
full title in Persian, but now in all communications addressed to the present 
Nawab he is styled as ‘His Highness Jafar Ali Khanji, Nawab of Cambay.’ 
Up to the end of 1890, this State continued to be under the supervision 
of the Collector of Kaira and Political Agent for Cambay ; but an 
unfortunate accident occurred which necessitated a material change in 
the personnel of the administration. The poor lyots, unable to pay the 
increased rate of assessment, fixed by the late Diwan, Mr. Shamrao 
Narayan Laud, flocked in large numbers to the Nawab’s palace to get their 
grievances redressed. Jafar Ali Khanji, fearing that they were then too 
much excited, repeatedly asked them to disperse, but when he saw that 
his orders were disobeyed and the State police were unable to maintain 
order, he sent a despatch to Mr, Cooke, the then Collector of Kaira, to hasten 
to his relief with a band of English contingent. After the arrival of the 
military the mob was again asked to disperse, but the foolish peasantry, 
mistaking clemency for cowardice, remained firm, when at last they were 
fired upon and a few of their number killed on the spot. The Paramount 
Power, concluding that the N^wN^ab was thoroughly incompetent to carry on 
the government placed Cambay under their protection and appointed a 
British officer of well known ability to carry on the administration of the 
State. Major Kennedy was selected to fill that important place, and the 
fi^iwices of an experienced Deputy Collector, Mr. Keshavlal Hiralal, then 
serving in Thana, were lent to that State as Diwan or native head of the 
Under these able and experienced officers the State has 
improved considerably and the germs of mis-government having been 
rioted out, the subjects are happy and contented. The British Govern- 
having thus accomplished its noble mission, the Nawab, Jafar 
was reinstated on the gadi in 1894. The appointment of the 
howeyer, still rests with the Bombay Government, who have 
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approved of the nomination of Mr. Madhavram Hamarayan to that 
important post. 

Cambay being a first class State, its ruler enjoys full civil and 
Criminal powers, and is entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 


Genealogical tree. 


( 1 ) MirzR Jafar Nazam-ud-Danla^: 
Momiu Khan 1. 


(IT] Mnftakhir Khan. Nur-ud-Dia 
Mahmud Khan, Momiu Khau II. 


"Oliya Begam, daughter of Mirza 
Ab 'iul Hus.sixin Dohlami Momin 
Khqn, minister, DiwaUf of 
Gujarat. 



( III) Miya Manu or Mahmud KuU, 
the illegitimate eon of Zinml Abediu 
Nazam Khan, Governor of Cambay. 

Jopni Khannm. 
(illegitimate daughter ) 

1 . . . _ 1 

i 


Fatteh Ali Khan. 
Momiu Khau III. 


Bande Ali Khan. 
Momiu Khau IV. 


Yavar aU Khan, 


Hussain Yavar Khan. 
Momiu Khau V. 


I i I I 

Jafar Ali Khanji. Bakar AU Khanji. Najum Khanji Kur-ud-Diu KhiBji, 
(The present Kawab.) 

Residence. — Camb.ay, Kaira District ; Bombay Presidency. 
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CHAMBA. 

Area. — 3,12C sq. miles. Population. — 124,032. 

Revenue. — 3,50,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the west and north-west, by the territories 
of Kashmir ; on the east and north-east, by the British districts of Lahul and 
Ladak ; and on the south and south-east, by the districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur. 

No authentic history has come to light up to the reign of Raja Shri 
Sinh. In the year 1846, when the State passed into the hands of the Bri- 
tish Government, some portion of its territory was assigned to Maha- 
raja Gulab Sinh of Kashmir, but in the very next year it was again trans- 
ferred to the British Government. In the same year a sanad was granted 
to the Raja, Shri Sinh, a Rajput, which purported to vest the complete 
management in him and his heirs for ever ; the Raja on his part under- 
took to pay a tribute of ten thousand rupees, and to provide men and 
means in times of war. During the reign of Raja Shri Sinh, in 1854, 
thetownofDalhousie being ceded to the British Government, two thousand 
rupees, out of his fixed tribute, were remitted ; again in 1867 some land 
was freely given for the cantonments at Bakloh and Baiun, and con- 
sequently the tribute was reduced by 5,000 rupees. At present, the sum, 
which the State has to pay as tribute to the British Government, is 5,000 
rupees. 

At the request of the Raja, an English officer was appointed to carry 
out certain reforms in the State in the year 1862. Raja Shri Sinh died 
in 1870, without leaving any issue; thereupon his youngest brother, Suchet 
Sinh, claimed to succeed him, but the Government superseded him in 
favour of his half-brother, Gopal Sinh. His incapacity led to his abdication 
in favour of his son, Prince Sham Sinh, who continues to occupy the throne 
to the present moment. 

Owing to the infancy of Sham Sinh, at the time of his succession, a 
Counbil of Regency was nominated to carry on the administration, composed 
; of one English and two native members. Under the administration by the 
Council, the revenue of the State rose by rapid strides. But when the Raja 
reached the state of manhood, he was invested with absolute powers. He 
attended the Darbar held at Delhi, by Lord Lytton, on the 9Ccasion of the 
amimption of the title of Empress of India by Her Gracious Majesty. 
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The Raja of Chauiba has judicial powers of life and death and receives 
salute of 11 guns. 

Cirncalogical tree. 




Sail 

I 


1 

Agaikhar' 


1 

M.nli. 

“ 1 

Diidh. 

1 

Bhut. 





Lakshioan. 


I 

JDaran. 

I 

Ganesh. 


1 

Dihruj. 

1 

liaghuDatb. 

1 

Pratap Sinh. 

1 

1 

Fonr other*. 



j 



Birbhan. 

I 

Bali Karaa. 


Jawar Dhan. 
Prithi Siah. 


Ohhatar Sinh. 


r 1 1 

tJda;a Slab, Lekshmaa Siah. Bahadur Sinh. 

Mahipat Sinh. Uggar^Sinh 

1 . 

Umed Sinh, 


1 

Ra^Siah. 


1 

JH Sinh. 

1 


Oharat Sinh. 

1 

1 

Znzaidar Sinh 


Shri Binh. Oopal Binh. Suohel Sinh. 


I 

hham SiDh 
( The preeent Raja. ) 

Residence.— Chamba, Punjab; Northern India. 
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CHARKHARI 

ISO sq. miles. Population. — 143,261. 

Revenue. — 6,00,000 rupees. 

This State is bouuilcd on the north by the Surila State ; on the 
south-east, by the State ot* Alipura ; on the south-west, by the territory of 
Pahari ; and on the south, by the State otdaurihar. 

The rulers of Charkhari are Rajputs of the Bundela race. It was 
founded by Bije Bahadur (dias Khunian Siiih, the grandson of the founder 
of Ajaigarh. When Bundelkhand was attackc'd by Ali Bahadur, he espoused 
his cause, in return for which he received from him the territory of 
Charkhari. He was the tirst of the Bundela princes to recognize the 
supremacy of the Ih-itish Government and to receive th(' saudds granted 
in 1804 and 1811. These mnads silenced for ever all the disputes as to 
his claims on Charkhari and several other villages. He ditui in 1829, 
and was succeeded by his giand-son, Ratan Sinh. His activity and energy, 
exerted on behalf of the British Government in 1857, procured for liim 
a mnad of adoption, the cession of ajagir yielding 20, 000 rupees a year, a 
dress of honour and a salute of 11 guns from generation to generation, 
Ratan Sinh died in I860, leaving Jaya Sinh Deo, as the heir-apparent. 

Owing to his minority, the Government appointed an officer to carry 
on ihe administration. 

In 1866, during the administration of this officer, the vState agreed to 
transfer to the British Government the pdvagnas of Fatepur, Hirapur and 
Meradeo in exchange of certain other villages of the value of 29,525 rupees, 
together with a compensation of a like amount, for the past losses of the 
State in connection with the revenue from the Meradeo district. 

He was installed on the gadi on his attaining majority in 1874 In 
1877 at the Imperial Assemblage of Delhi, he was honouretl with the title 
ot *Sipahdar-ul-Miilk.’ 

Maharaja Jaya Sinh Deo died in 1880, without leaving any male 
issue, and his widow was called upon to adopt from amongst her collaterals. 
jOn payment of the customary relicT, the succe.ssion of Malkhan Sinh was 
l^ec^ized by the Government. As he was but a child of nine, the ad- 
^iuistration^of the State was carried on by the Raja’s natuiul father, 
Jnjiw Sinh, under the superintendence ,of the Political Agent, after the 
d^tb of the Dowager queen in 1881. This arrangement lasted till the 
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attainment of the age of majority by the Raja in 1892, when he was 
entrusted with the government of the State, certain criminal powers 
being reserved. 

The State is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Bije Bahadur. 



^ " I 

Govind Das. Ranjit Sinh. ( illegitimatev ) 


Ratan Sinh. 

I 

Jaya Sinh Deo. 

I , 

Malkhaii Sinh. ( adopted: ) 

( The present Maharaja. ) 

Residence. — Charkhari, Biindelkhand ; Central India. 
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CHHATARPUR. 

Area. — 1,240 sq. miles. Population. — 177,187. 

Revenue. — 3,00,000 rupees. 

The State of Chhatarpiir is bounded on the north, by the district of 
Hamirpur ; on the cast, by the State of Ajaigarh ; on the south, by the 
territory of Urchha ; and on the west, by the river Betwa. 

Kunwar Suni Sah seized a large tract in the ncighboui-hood of his 
Baj, wherein he was maintained by the British arms, though ho was 
simply a servant of Raja Hiiidupat of Parma. At the time of the British 
occupation, his position in Bundclkhand had gnnvn so strong that the 
Government resolved to conciliate him, by grantinga saiiad, confirming him 
in his posses.sion.s, in 1800‘. Kis conquests, after Ali Bahadurs dt*ath, were 
seized by the Government, but the tribute payable to the State of Panna by 
Suni Sah \vas remitted. Later on, it was considertid expedient to restore 
to him his full po.ssessions, which was not howmer done, till 1808, when 
Mhow was assigned to Kunwar Suni Sah and (/hhatarpur to his, son, 
Pratap Sinh, 

Suni Sah distributed his territories amongst his sons in 1812. A 
later distribution, curtailing both the .share and the influence of Pratap 
Sinh was disapproved by the Government, on the ground that it was 
unjust to the eldest son and opposed to the policy of maintaining the 
integrity of the Bundclkhand States. The Government further gave him 
to understand that no hereditary descent of the younger .sons’ shares 
in his family will be recognized, their interest being limited to their lives ; 
and the Agent was directed to work on the basis of the first di.stribution, 
in coming to any arrangement with Pratap Sinh, on the death of his 
father. In 1815, when Suni Sah died, the above decision of the Govern- 
ment was carried out by issuing sanads to five brothers on the footing of 
the above resolution, and they were required to execute engagements 
onUheir behalf. The shares allotted to them were slightly modified for 
mutual accommodation. The fort of Deora, which commanded the hill 
passes and which’was foi lified by Pratap Sinh, at considerable expense, fell 
tp the share of his brother, Bakhat Sinh. Its possession was of great value 
;tb Pratap Sinh in k^^epi ng the marauders in check, which he was always iiu- 
Her an obligation to do. It was consequently arranged between the brothers 
that Deora and Kariaiii were to be exchanged for Rajgarh and Taloha, 
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Again to meet the inconvenience caused to Prithi Sinh by not having a good 
town to reside in, in the territory allotted to him, Rajgarh was made over 
to Prithi Sinh by Bakhat Sinh, and he received six villages of equal value 
in exchange. 

These jagirs reverted to the Chhatarpur State on the deaths of 
Himat Sinh, Prithi Sinh and Hindupat. Bakhat Sinh made over his jagir 
during his life, owing to his inability to manage it, and received an 
annual stipend of 2,250 rupees. In the jagin which reverted to the parent 
state, there were three villages granted to the Dichhit family which 
Pratap Sinh wanted to resume. But the Government interfered and pre- 
vented him from carrying out his desire by ruling that the title of the family 
to the jagir was based on old grants, which must be respected ; on the 
other hand, the sovereign rights of the State over the family were held to 
be tenable and the family was declared to hold the status of a guaranteed 
subordinate to the State. The meaning of the resolution was that the 
family would not rank with other Bundelkhand chiefs nor would it be entit- 
led to a mnad from the Government ; on the other hand, this jagirdar had 
to refer questions of internal administration for approval to the State. 

Raja Pratap Sinh was honoured with the title of “ Raja Bahadur ” in 
1827. As he was growing old and had no progeny, he desired to adopt 
Jagat Raj, his nephew, in supersession of his other nephews, who had 
opposed his rights of escheat, and were subsequently induced, under British 
guarantee, to accept anmiities on condition of residing out of the Chhatar- 
pur territory. On reference to the other chiefs of Bundelkhand, as to the 
propriety of Pratap Sinh’s proposal, the question 'was unanimously 
solved in favour of Pratap’s choice. During the course of the settlement of 
the question, Pratap Sinh died in 1854. The Court of Directors, though 
they disapproved of the policy of referring and deciding such questions by 
the means then adopted by the India Government, held, on the construction 
of the of 1806 and 1817, that the other nephews had no right to 

the succession, that the State was clearly an escheat and that Jagat Raj’s 
claims, based on his adoption by Pratap Sinh; could not be recognized. In con- 
sideration, however, of the fidelity of the family to the British Government 
it was resolved to grant the State to Jagat Raj by a new sanad, limiting 
the succession to him and to his male descendants. The State was at first 
placed under 'the Regency of the widow of Prataj^, but in 1S63, in conse- 
quence of her having harboured the mutineers, it was placed in the charge 
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itf a British Political The young Prince was entrusted within- 

- dependent management of his State in 1867, but at the end of the very 
year his promising career was cut short. He left an infant male child, 
named Viswanath Sinh, behind him, whose succession was duly recognized 
by the Government. He is the present Raja of Chhatarpur. 

For the next twenty years, during the Chief’s minorityj the State was 
managed under British superintendence. At the end of this period, 
the Chief was invested with all the powers of an independent ruler. 

The Raja of Chhatarpur has been granted the right of adoption and 
enjoys a salute of 11 guns, 


Pratap Sinh ' 


Genealogical tree. 
Suni Sah. 


Himat Sinh. Prithi Sinh, Hindupat. 


Bakhat Sinh, 


Jagat Raj. ( adopted. ) 

Viswanath Sinh. 

( The present Raja. ) 

Residence. — Chhatarpur, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 
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FARIDKOT. 

Area. — 643 sq. miles. Population. — 115,040, 

Revenue. — 3,00,000 rupees. 

The founder of the State was one Bhallan Sinh, a Jat of the Barar 
race, who acquired immense influence at the Court of Akbar, the Mughal 
Emperor. His nephew erected a fortress at Kot-Kapura and began to 
govern at the place on his own behalf. In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, we find the district of Kot-Kapura reduced to subjection by 
Mukam Chand, the Diwan of Ranjit Sinh of Lahore. The Raja handed 
over the possession of Faridkot to its original rulers with great reluctance, 
when compelled in 1808-9 by the British Government to transfer his 
Cis-Sutlej conquests to the chiefs, who were thus deprived of their possessions. 
It then yielded but a small revenue. In 1845, at the time of the first 
Sikh War, its ruler, Pahad Sinh, stood by the British Government, and his 
loyalty was rewarded by the cession of half the territory acquired from the 
king of Nabha, together with the dignity of a kingship. Pahad Sinh was 
succeeded by his son, Wazir Sinh, who maintained the traditional loyalty 
to the British Government, and did some good service ; his adherence to 
the British Government was further put to the test at the time of the 
Mutiny of 1857, when he signified his zeal by the capture of several muti- 
neers and the destruction of the fastness of Shamdas, a prominent actor 
in that melodrama. The British Government recognized his fidelity by 
conferring on him the title of 'Barar Vansh Raja Bahadur and entitling 
him to a salute of 11 guns. In 1862 he was granted the sanad of adoption. 

In the month of April 1874 Wazir Sinh died in his palace. His son, 
Vikram Sinh, was proclaimed his successor. He is the present i:uler of 
Faridkot. He was born in 1842. He attended the Imperial Asseroiblage 
at Delhi in 1877. In the Afghan War of 1878 the Raja assisted the 
British Government by troops, which were employed in the Kuram 
Valley. 

• 

The Raja of Faridkot has been granted the right of adoption and is 
entitled to a salute of If guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 


Sangar. 

I 


1 

BhftllaD Sioh. 

“ 

Kapnrs. 

1 

L«U. 

1 

1 

Sukha. 

1 

1 

SnjjB. 

1 

Makha. 

1 

Jodh Sioh. 

1 

) 

Hamir Sinii. 

1 

Vir Smh. 

1 

Tegb Sinh. 

1 1 

Jit Sinh. Dal Sinh. 

1 

Mohar Sinh, 
1 

1 

Jagat Sinh. 

1 1 

Karam Sinh. Charat Sinh. 

1 


Gulab Sinh. 

1 1 

Pahad Sinh. Sahib Sinh. 

1 

1 

1 

Mehtab Sinh. 

Wazir Sinh. 

1 

1 

Dip Sinh. 

1 

Aookh Sinh. 


1 

Vikram Sink. 

( The present Raja. ) 



Residence. — Faridkot, Punjab ; Northern India. 
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GONDAL 

Area. — 1,023 sq. miles. Population. — 161,036. 

Revenue. — 12,00,000 rupees. 

Gondal is bounded on the north by Nawanagar, Rajkot and the Taluka 
of Kotda-Sangani ; on the east, by the Talukas held by the Kathis ; on the 
south, by Jetpur and other minor Talukas ; and on the west, by the native 
State ot Nawanagar. 

The Thakore Saheb of Gondal is a Jadeja Rajput and a Bliayad of the 
rulers of Rajkot. On the death of Vibhaji, the founder of the Rajkot dy- ' 
nasty, his son, Meheramanji, succeeded to the gadi. He had two sons 
Sahebji and Kumbhoji, of whom the elder, Sahebji, succeeded, on hie father’s 
death, which took place about 1650, to the throne of Rajkot (then Sardhar), 
while the younger, Kumbhoji, repaired to his maternal home at Gondal. 

In 1360 Juma Khan of the Tiighlak dynasty, known in Indian 
history by the name of Mahmud Tughlak, was taken ill, and he is said 
to have stayed at Gondal for a pretty long period. On his recovery he 
crossed the Run of Kutch and went into the interior of the province and 
thence proceeded to Sindh' After that Gondal seems to have remained 
for some time desolate and uninhabited. When the Mussulmans of the 
Ghor dynasty held their sway at Junagarh, their chief, Hamir Khan Ghori, 
appears to have given shelter to a Sultan at Gondal, under whom it is said 
to have regained its lost prosperity. Again, according to the Mahomedan 
chronicles, Gondal was a mere paragna under Sorath ; while thepelebrated 
author of the Ain-i-Akbari says that it v/as originally held by the Rajputs- 
of the Vaghela tribe. 

As mentioned above, Kumbhoji became the founder of the chiefdom 
of Gondal. Vibhaji, the founder of the Sardhar ( now Rajkot ) gadi, died 
in 1635, and was succeeded by Meheramanji. He had two sons, Sahebji 
and Kumbhoji, by different wives. The mother of Kumbhoji was the 
daughter of the Chudasama Girasia of Gondal. He had received during 
his father’s life-time the grant of the villages of Ardoi and Rib. The two 
brothers were not on good terms, so after the death of their father, Mehe- 
ramanji ( 1650 ), Kumbhoji went to his maternal homo and drove away his 
maternal uncle from Gondal. He left behind him two sons, Sagrainji and 
Sangoji, of whom the elder, Sagrainji, inherited the patrimony of Gondal, 
while Sangoji founded the of Kotda-Sangani. Sagramji made con- 
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iiderable additions to the territory he had inherited and selected Gondal for 
his seat of government. Gondal was a very small village, but from the time 
that Kumbhoji had taken up his residence there, he had endeavoured to 
make his capital a flourishing and well-looking town. 

Sagramji was succeeded by his son, Haloji. He was the father of the 
celebrated Kumbhoji II. He conquered from the Desai holders some 
portion of the Bhayavadar district. After his death, his son, Kumbhoji II., 
became the lord of Gondal. He turned out to be such an able, efficient and 
courageous ruler that the whole of Kathiawad trembled at his name. 
He forcibly took possession of the tenth part of the 700 villages, owning 
allegiance to the Thakore of Sardhar, who represented the main stock of his 
family. He also appropriated to himself some villages under the Junagarh 
and other neighbouring states, and in course of time became a ruler of no 
mean repute. If the gadi of Gondal had not been graced by this illus- 
trious prince, it is nob too much to say that Gondal would not have risen 
to that pre-eminence which it holds to-day among the Native States of 
Kathiawad. He had for his contemporaries such eminent personages as 
Amaiji, Diwan of Junagarh, Meheraman, Khawas of Nawanagar, Vakhat- 
sinhji, Thakore of Bhavnagar and Fatteh Mahmud Jarnadar of Kutch, but 
it is no exaggeration to say that Kumbhoji, as a man of courage and resource, 
stood above them all. 

In 1727, Pratapsinhji, the Raj of Hal wad, procured the accession of 
Jam Tamachi to the throne of Nawanagar by the assistance of Sher Bu- 
land Khan, the Mughal Suba of Gujarat, and Babi Salabat Mahmud Khan. 
The Jam in return gave to the Babi the villages of Chharakhdi, Trakuda 
and Daiya. The Babi subsequently distributed them among his sons, Sher 
Jaman Khan and Dilavar Khan, who, in their turn, sold them to Kumbhoji 
II. of Gondal. When the Arab mercenaries at Junagarh rose into an open 
revolt for the recovery of their pay, which had fallen into arrears, and con- 
fined the Nawab within the walls of the Uparkot, the district of Dhoraji 
was written over to Kumbhoji by Shaik Mahmud Zabadichan on behalf of 
the captive Nawab and he obtained from him a subsidy, from which the 
Arabs were paid off and satisfied. Again when Mohobat Khan ascended the 
nuisnud at Junagarh in 1768 his aunt, Sahiba Sultan Bibi, who was mar- 
ried to Babi Samat Khan of Bantwa, rose against the authority of the Naw^b 
ljud obtaining the assistance of an Arab Jarnadar, named Suleman, and 
b&er officers of the State, she succeeded in confining the unfortunate Na- 
wab in the Uparkot, while she issued a proclamation in the name of her 






ij^yMuzaifar !^han,as the future Nawab of Junagarh. It was at this very 
lunoture that Kamal-ud-Din Khan alias Jawan Hard Khan< the Nawab of 
Badhanpur invaded Junagarh at the head of a large army. The hill-fort 
proving impregnable, the Nawab raised tlie siege and lay encamped at 
a short distance of two miles from the metropolis. At such a critical 
moment Kumbhoji TI. took compassion on the unfortunate Mohobat Khan, 
and at once proceeding to Junagarh, prevailed upon the Radhanpui* 
Nawab to quietly j^turn to his capital. He also negoliated with Sahiba 
Sultan Bibi and obtaining for her son, iMiizaffar, the grant of Ttanpur, he re- 
instated the deposed Nawab on the throne of.] unagarh. The Nawab was then 
reduced to a penniless condition and Kumblioji lent him 35,000 Jamshahi 
Koris and in consideration got the pavfvjaa of Upleta, yielding an annual 
income of 5,000 Ko]‘is, written over to him. 


Kumbhoji ihus obtained the districts of Dhoraji and Upleta from the 
Nawab of Junagarh, though he always feared that his shrewd minister, 
Amarji, would not allow him a quiet enjoyment of these acquisitions fota long 
time. In 1771, tlie Hiakore irnpre.ssed upon the mind of the Nawab the 
necessity of removing Arnai;ji from his place, urging that his influence waa 
waxing day by day, and that time wotild come when lie would murder the 
effete Nawab and usurp the throne of Junagarh. This throat had its desi- 
red effect, for he at once expressed his willingness to get rid of the ambi- 
tious Diwan. Kumbhoji, thereupon, obtaining the assistance of a detach- 
ment of the Maratha troops, that had encamped in the neighbourhood, fell 
all of a sudden on the camp of Amarji Diwan near Malasamdi. Kumbhoji, 
however, desjiairing of succOkSs, left the Maratha army and fled away with 
his followers to his own territory, 

Kumbhoji was endowed with a brave heart and a resourceful brain ; so he 
thought that as long as Amarji Diwan was alive and held the helm of 
the Junagarh administration, ht3 would not for lung be allowed to enjoy the 
districts of Dhoraji and Upleta. lie, therefore, resolved within himself to 
work assiduously for the destruction of his rival. When Hamad Khan suc- 
ceeded Mohobajb Khan to the throne of Junagarh in 1795, the astute' Raj- 
put availed himself of every opportunity to poison the car^j^ of the new 
Nawab against his faithful minister. Kumbhoji once obtained the (assist- 
ance of Meheraman Kbawas of Nawanagar and Sultanji, the Rana of 
Porbandar, and, with a view to destroy the power and influence of Arnarjj, 
they with their combined forces marched upon Kutiana and plundered 
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several villages in that district ( 1782 ). Ainarji boldly marched against 
them, but was defeated and compelled to return to Junagarh. They storm- 
ed the hill-fort of Devada and plundered the village. Meheraman, Sultanji 
and Kumbhoji returned to their respective territories of Nawanagar, Por- 
bandar and Gondal. Ainarji, to retaliate the many injuries done him, was 
making preparations for the destruction of Kumbhoji, when in the mean- 
time he was compelled to accompany the Nawab in his expedition against 
Jhalawad and Cu^hilwad ( 1784 ). The Nawab under the pretext of ill 
health, ^vended his way back to Juriagai li, though in reality ho did not 
choose to stay long in the com])any of his ill-fated Diwan. On the way 
he was met by Kumbhoji, who with great importunity recpicsted Hamad 
Khan to accept of his hosjiitality ifonly-for a single night, and brought him 
over to Gondal. The wily Thakorc accorded his guest such a princely 
reception, and so strongly worked upon the weak Nawab that he at last 
consented to get rid of Ainarji at any risk and by any means. The Thakore, 
to secure the confidence and co-operation of th(‘ Nawab’s personal servants, 
pleased them with rich presents, and even went to thi‘ liaigtJi of promising 
the Nawab a gift of 3 lakhs of Koris, on his obtaining the intelligence of 
Amarji’s murder. When Ainarji arrived at Junagarh during the Iloli 
holidays, the Nawah’s mother, in pursuance of a preconcerted jilan, invited 
the Diwan to the palace to have a look at certain ornaiiients. When the 
all confiding Diwan, in resj^onsc to that invitation, was going up the palace, 
he was surprised on the staircase, and was soon cut to pieces. This nefari- 
ous crime was perpetrated on Gth March 1784. 

After thodeatli of Aniarji, the ungrateful Nawab expelled his brothers 
and sons from Junagarh. Kumbhoji could at once perceive that internal 
dissensions and disorder at the court of Junagarh, would materially weaken 
its power and influence abroad, while, on the contrary, that would add con- 
siderably to his own strength ; and for that reason he invited the survi- 
ors of Aparji s family to liis court, and promised them high and influential 
places in the State. The Nawab, however, could ill-afiford to lose the ser- 
vices of such trusty counsijllors, and within a short time he called them 

back to Junagarh. 

• ^ 

In 1788, the Kana of Purbandar invaded the sea-port town of Veraval 
and conquered it, ])ui the Nawab, obtaining the assi.stauce of Kumbhoji’s 
men, besieged it and recoiKjuered it fi;om the hands of the ■ captors. The 
Nawab in rcc^vruition c4 this ligiml service granted to Kumbhoji a here-. 
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ditary sanad in respect of Gondal, Jetalsar, Mali, Majethi, Lath and Bhi- 
mora. Kumbhoji had lent to the Nawab in 1784 the sum of 3 lakhs of 
Koris, and as the Moslem was unable to repay them in kind, he, in lieu of 
them, granted to the Thakore the districts of Sarsai and Champarda. 

Kumbhoji once more persuaded the Nawab to dismiss the relatives of 
the late Diwaii, Amarji, who were re-employed in Juriagarh service, and the 
Nawab accordingly, in 1793, ordered their houses and property to be con- 
fiscated and placed them all in heavy chains. 

When the Jadejas of Halar, espou.sing the cause of Jasaji of Nawa- 
nagar, flew into an open rebellion to liberate the poor Jam from the sha- 
ckles of his ambitious Diwan, Meheraman Khawa.s, in 1794, Dajibhai, the 
prince of Gondal, Mcherarnanji of Kajkot, Modji of Dhrol and Ranmalji of 
• Khirsara took a leading part in that upheaval. 

Kumbhoji had only one son, Sagramji, who had died during his life- 
time, leaving behind two sons, Muluji and Devoji ; of these, Muluji succeed- 
ed his grand father, Kumbhoji II, after his death. 

Muluji had two sons, Haloji and Dajibhai, and the elder, Haloji, ascend- 
ed the gadi after the death of Muluji, while Dajibhai received a rich 
appanage. Haloji, however, died after a short reign of one year, and as he 
had no issue, the vacant cushion was occupied by his brother, Dajibhai. He 
also expired in 1800 without issue ; so his uncle, Devoji, succeeded him. 
In 1803, when Raghunathji, the Diwan of Junagarh, marched into Jha- 
lawad to levy tribute, Devoji accompanied him in that expedition. When 
Colonel Walker arrived in Kathiawad in 1807, to permanently fix tho 
amounts of tribute to be annually paid by the different chiefs of the 
province, the tribute to be paid by Gondal was also settled for ever. The 
districts, which had been acquired by Kumbhoji II, but which had become 
desolate owing to the disorder that prevailed after his death, were re- 
populated and restored to their old pro.spcrity during the reign of Devoji. 

t 

Devoji died in 1812, leaving behind him four sons, Nathoji, Kanoji, 
Chandrasinhji and Bhanobhai. The eldest prince, Nathoji, succeeded to 
the throne, while giras were conferred upon the other brothers. Nathoji 
reigned for two years, and died in 1814. As he died childless the succes- 
sion fell to his brother, Kanoji. He too dying childless in 1821, Chan- 
drasinhji next ascended the gadi. 
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During lus reign the Junagarh militia began to plunder and lay 
waste the adjacent territory, and especially made a dreadful havoc in the 
district of Dhoraji. They carried their predatory warfare to such an extent 
that the Thakore was compelled, in 1824, to ap])eal to the Political Agent 
to protect him from his foes. A small party of troops was at once des- 
patched to Junagarh, under Captain Blaine, to put a stop to these plunders* 
and to obtain from the Nawab some comjiensation for the damage done by 
his men to the Gondal State. The Nawab was not only forced to restore 
to the Thakore all the booty that his troops had obtained, but, in addition, 
he had to pay as a fine to the British Government the sum .of 6,85,000 
Jamshahi Koris. 

In 1841, Chandrasinhji breathed his last, leaving behind him no issue* 
and the gadi was next occupied by his younger brother, Bhanobhai. He 
also after reigning for ten years died in 1851, and was succeeded by his son, 
.Sagramji II. 

Sagramji, after a reign extending over nineteen years, died in 1870* 
and was succeeded by Bhagwantsinhji, the present Thakore Saheb. He 
was a minor at the time of his father s death, and the administration of 
affairs was entrusted by the British Government to an English officer, with 
the designation of ‘ Superintendent'. In 1872 this officer was displaced 
by a special Assistant to the Political Agent, who managed the affairs of 
Gondal, while from 1878, the management was entrusted to the Joint Ad- 
ininistrators. 

The Thakore Saheb, after finishing his education at the Rajkumar 
College, proceeded to Europe in company wdth Col. Hancock in 1883. He has 
published his impressions of the voyage in a book called ‘journal of a visit 
to England, 1883. ’ After a tour of six months he returned to his capital 
and was then associated with Col. Nutt in the administration of the State. 
A sound training in the State-craft fitted him for an independent assum- 
ption of the State management, His reply to the address of Col. West, 
the then Political Agent of Kathiawad, on the occasion of the installation, 
was pronounced by the Government to be highly creditable, “ showing the 
good feeling and good taste, and his description of his duties as a ruler e vincei 
a sound and clear judgment.” The Thakore Saheb was publicly compliment- 
ed pn bis successful administration, thr^ years later, by H. E, Lord Reay, m 
(bf following terms;— 
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** Thakor Saheb ! though you have been only three years on the gadi 
I believe you have acted up to the pledges you then gave/' 

Thakore Saheb Bhagwaiitsinhji is a Fellow of the Bombay Univer- 
sity and a Vice-President of the Deccan Education Society. He again pro- 
ceeded to Europe in 1886, entrusting the management to his trusted Diwan, 
Mr» Bezanji, to satisfy the love of science that he had imbibed at the College,, 
by attending for a year at the Edinborough University. In appreciation of* 
his exemplary quest of knowledge ” the honorary degree of L. L. D. was-, 
conferred on him in 1887. He availed himself of his presence in Scotland; 
in complying with the request to be a member of the deputation of the- 
Kathiawad chiefs that waited on Her Imperial Majesty, on the occasion 
of the celebration of the Jubilee year of her reign. He was on that aus- 
picious occasion created a Knight Grand Commander of the Indiam Empire. 
He is a joint proprietor of 'the Bhavnagar, Gondal, Junagarh and Porbandar 
Railway ’and was prepared to advance the necessary capital totheNawa- 
nagar State for the construction of the Rajkot, Nawaiiagar line, but hia 
conditions not being complied with, the negotiation fell through. Good, 
travelling roads, schools, hospitals, resthouses, Post and Telegraph offices,, 
and Courts of justice testily to the irnmeasc beneficent work of a prince with- 
such highly cultivated sense of liis duty towards his subjects. The Govern*, 
ment in a fine appreciative spirit raised the State to the fimt class. The ill 
health of his consort necessitated a trip to England for the third time 
in 1889. Her Highness had an interview with Her most Gracious Majesty,, 
who personally invested her with the Imperial Order of the Crown of India.. 

For the numerous charities and donations and the abolition of many 
vexatious taxes, his happy and contented subjects have raised a statue in 
honor of the Thakore Saheb by voting a public subscription. 

Thakore Saheb Sir Bhagwantsinhji enjoys full civil and criminal 
powers and is entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Meheramanji ( Bajkot. ) 


I 


1 

Sahebji (Rajkot.) 

Kambhoji (Qondal.) 

BagrJiujl. 

1 

Sangoji ( Eotda-Sangani. 


Haloji. 

1 

Eambhoji 11. 

1 

Hamriji* 


Sagramji. ( died before bis fatber.) 

1 


MuJuji. Devujl. 


Haloji II. Dajibhai. 

( reigned for one year only. ) 

I I i I 

Nathoji. Kanoji. Chandrasinhji. BhanobbaiV 

Sagraraji II. 

Bhagwantsinbji (the present Thakore Saheb.) 

Residence. — Gondal, Kuthiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
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JHABUA. 

Area. — 1,S36 sq. miles. Population. — 119,789. 

Revenue. — 1,28,000 rupees. 

Thi55 State is bounded on the north by the States of Kushalgarh, Rat- 
lam and Sailana ; on the east, by the districts of Anijhera and Dhar;on 
the south, by Ali Rajpur and Jobat; and on the west, by the Dohad and 
Jhalod sub-divisions of the Panch Mahals. 

The rulers of Jhabua arc Rathod Rajputs, descended fiom the same 
stock as the Maharaja of Jodhpur. More than 300 years ago, the place, 
where Jhabua at prcvsent stands, was a dense and impassable jnwfle, where 
Jhabu, a celebrated Vanjara of the Labana tribe, took up Jiis temporary 
abode. Jhabu’s name was then known far and wide, and he had many 
retainers in his service. He ordered ih^jiincjU to be cut-down and there built 
houses for his companions. People from the surrounding villages flocked 
thither, and, in course of time, the place, which was, shoi'tly before, a wild 
desert, became a thriving town. In honor of tlie Nay ah (leader) it began 
to be known by the name of Jhabua. Jhabu then assumed the functions 
and dignity of a ruler over the inhabitants of that place, as well as over 
the Bhils living in adjacent hamlets. This small principality was event- 
ually conquered from one of the descendants of Jhabu Nayak by Keshav 
Das Rathod, the ancestor of the present Chief From that time Jhabua 
became the capital of the Rathod chiefdom. 

After the death of Maharaja Jodhaji, ilie founder of Jodhpur, his 
eldest son, Suraj Mai, wore the crown of Marwad in 14S1). He conferred 
upon his younger brother, Var Sinh, the estate of Panahi. After his 
demise, Panahi was held successively by Sihiinji, Jaya Sinh, Ram Sinh and 
Bhim Sinh. The last of them was reigning at Panahi, when the Emperor, 
Jahangir, held the Imperial sceptre. The Emperor was on terms of in- 
timacy with Bhim Sinh, who was ordered to lead an expedition against 
Bengal in 1625. He achieved a brilliant success, and the Emperor, in re- 
cognition of his services, bestowed upon him the right of keeping in diis 
army a drum and a flag, and also granted him 52 jHtraynas in Malwa, to 
defray the expenses of his troops. In addition to all tliis he received the 
title of “ Panch Hazari ” i. e. “ Leader of the five thousand ”. Alter the 
bestowal of the above stated jagir, Bhim Sinh took u]) his residence at a 
village, called Barnagar, and began to rule over his newly ac{juirc(! terri- 
tories. It so happened that there lived at Barnagar a land-holder, who, 




, promising a high remtijiieration to the local Bhava iyas ( indigenous ooinio 
actors ), induced them to produce a scenic representation, in which the 
relatives of the Maharaja of Jodhpur were made to dance like courtesans 
On a field of battle. Bhim Sinh was so much annoyed that he at once 
ordered twelve of the leading land-holders to be plastered up in the city 
wall. He incurred the displeasure of the Emperor, Jahangir, for inflicting 
•such condign punishment on the poor land-holders without his sanction. 
All his territories v/ere sequestered by the orders of the Emperor. Bhim 
Sinh and his comrades, bereft of all their lands, retired to Badnawar. 
When Prince Khurram ( afterwards Shah Jah'an ) rebelled against his 
father, Bhim Sinh espoused the cause of tlie heir-apparent. In recogni- 
tion of the valuabk? services rendered by tlie Rajput chief, Shah Jahan, 
after his accession to the imperial throne, restored to him all his territories, 
and assigned him a resp?ctable place among the leading nobility of the 
realm, Bhim Sinh was ordered to accotnpany the Prince, Shah Shuja, in 
his expedition against -the DeccM.n, and it was mainly through his gallantry 
that success attended the Imperial arm.s. The Prince commended the valiant 
•deeds of Bhim Sinh to his royal parent, vrho was much delighted witli his 
loyalty and devotion towards the Mughal Crown. Shortly after, Bhim 
Sinh obtained his master s permission to retire to Badnavar, where he died 
immediately after his arrival. Five of hi.s wives immolated themselves on 
the funeral pyre. After his death his son, Ke.shav Das, inherited his high 
•dignity and command. The Emperor Aurangzeb * once despatched him, 
At the head of a large army, to chastise the rebel chief of Jhabua, who had 
killed the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat. When he reached the neighbour- 
hood of Petlawad, Rama Nayak, a Fut.tawat of Jhabu Nayak, and belonging 
to the Labana tribe, assembled together his friends and relations and 
offered him a stn^ng resistance. He was the feudal lord of Ramgarh, 
Against whom Keshav Das fought with conspicuous bravery. In the fight 
Bama Nayak wa.s killed and Keshav Das, placing his detachments there, 
proceeded on to Jhabuit 

c Though the Nayak of that place was a mere Vanjara of the Labana 
tribe, he was a match for the chivalrous Rajput. No sooner did the in- 
telligence of Kesliav Das’s invasion reach hi.s ears then grand preparations 

• Sir John Malcolm and Mr. Mackay have both stated that Keshav Das awisted the 
Bmperor, Ala-ud.Din, in getting rid of the Nayak of Jhabua, but this does not seem to 
be historically accurate, for Airt-ud-Din was reigning at Delhi in the J 3th century, while 
Keshav Dae flourished in the 18th century of the Christian era. It thus evidently »P' 
pears that Ala-ud-Din is misplaced for Anrsngzeb. 
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Wef6 set on focit to baffle him in his attempt. The rival armies met oil a 
fi^ld near Jhabua, which soon became a scene of dreadful carnage. The 
surrounding atmosphere reverberated with the cries of desperate soldiers, 
and the sounds of drums, cymbals, bugles and other instruments. Vultures, 
crows, kites and other carrion birds were seen hovering about the place in 
the hope of getting a rich banquet. Spouts of blood began to flow from the 
bodies of brave soldiers. Heads of brave warriors on both sides were found 
rolling in blood, severed from trunks, like sheaves of corn. The battle-field 
was covered over with “mountains of the dead and blood flowed there in 
streams. A fierce contest lasted for a long time, without any decisive 
result. At last Keshav Das led the attack in person, and, forcing his way 
through the enemy’s lines, he reached the spot where the brave Nayak stood. 
Now had the proper time come fin* each to shew his exceptional valour. 
Keshav Das brandished his sword and the Nayak lifted up his spear. With 
a single blow Keshav Das lopped the head of his adversary off his trunk, 
and the army, deprived of its commander, fled in Confusion. The victor took 
possession of Jhabua and finding it an agreeable place, stayed there for 
some time. Keshav Das may thus be considered the first of the Rajput 
chiefs of Jhabua. After some time he went to the presence of the Emperor, 
who rewarded his sei'vices with the grant of the concpiered dominions and 
further honoured him with the title of ‘Raja’, 

After the death of Keshav Das, the Jhabua (jadi was successively occu- 
pied by Karanji, Maha 8inh, Ka.sa) Sinh and Anoj) Sinh. During the 
reign of the last named chief, the grand Mughal empin' leached its last 
stage of decay, and the fciulatory (‘.hiefs fighting aniong themselves 
for supremacy. The chief of Ratlam invaded Jhabua, and in the struggle 
Anop Sinh was slain. The greater portion of the Jhabua territories fell in- 
to the hands of the Ratlam chief, who coflferred it on his younger brother, 
Jaya Sinh of Sailana. Anop Sinh was succeeded at Jhabua by his younger 
brother, Indra Sinh. He reconquered his pos.sessions from the chief of 
Sailana. After Indra Sinh’s death, Bahadur Sinh ascended the throne. 
He caused a strong fortification t<i be erected on the hill surrounding Jhabtia, 
as a bulwark against the inroads of the Marathas. He also caused a large 
reservoir to be excavated at the. foot of the hill. After reigning for some 
time he expired ; and Bhim Sinh succeeded him. In his reign the whole 
territory was overrun by Holkar, and the revenues of Jhabua were consider-’ 
ably deduced. Maharaj;i Holkar had, hovvever, ontrusled the work of 
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collecting the choath from the conquered territories to the vanquished 
chief. Of the tliree sons of Bhim Sinh, the eldest, Pratap Siiih, oceu[)ied 
the after his father s death. It was in his rfugn that the English 
tr(X)ps for the first time set their font on the Malwa soil. In 1821, a treaty 
was concluded between the English (xovenini<’nt and the chief of Jhabna» 
by wliich the estate of Jhabiia was taken imder the protection of the more 
p<jwerful British arms. The English guaranteed regular ]>ayment of the 
annual tribute to llaharaja Holkar. After the concitision of this treaty, 
the Chief died without issue, and the prineipality of Jhalaia devolved upon 
his nephew, Ratan Sinh, son of Salam Sinh. One night, while enjoying 
his ride he was accidentally killed, in the very prime of his youtb, by 
a stroke of lightning. Though he had no issue, at tie? time of his death, 
one of his Ranis was in the family way, and a son was horn to her, wdio wa.s 
named Copal Sinh. 

After the birth of that prince, Moti Sinh, the brother of the late 
chief, gave out to the authorities that the (*hild liad no right to succeed to 
the throne, as he was spurious, and that the Rani had purcliased liim from 
a |)obter, the real father of the infant, and fraudulently set him np as her 
ownsoti. d'he British (»overnmetitde[>ut(Ml Colonel [k)rt h\vi(d':, the Political 
Agent of Mahidpur, to proceed to Jhabua an<l investigate into the matter, 
A regular enrpiiry was held, in which it was proved beyond any sliadow 
of doubt that Copal Sinh was the legitimate, son of the late chief, Ratan 
Sinh. ^I oti Sinh, aggri(*ved with this decision, asseiul>led together 
a regular army, consisting of Bhils and other wild tribj's, and Hying into 
open rebellion, .sacked the adj(»ining villages undm' Jliahua. He harass^'d 
Gopal Sinh and his officers from his place of coneealment in the neigli - 
bouring woods and hills. At last he was arresti‘d by ^Tajor Butieull and 
made over to the R(*si(lont of ImWre, who kejit him a pris^mer in the fortut 
Asirgarh. After a long imprisonment, he undertook to remain (juiet an<l 
orderly and to own allegiance to his nephew, Copal Sinh. Sir Robtu t 
Hamilton, the tlnm Resident of Indore, ordered his reit'ase and put him in 
poBsessiou of his estate. As a mark (d* approbation, Copal Sinh entcr- 
^ined the Resident at a grand banquet. Ever since M<^ti Sinh remaiiu'd 
till his death a loyal and devoted vassal of Raja Copal Sinh, 

During the dark days of the Mutiny, Raja Crq)al Sinh rendered sub- 
gtantial a.s.sistance to the Covermn^'nt, for whicdi he w«'i.s allowed to ex<.‘»r.isp 
criiniiial jurisdiction to a limited extent. All casc.s of heinous and serious 
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offences are tried ordinarily by tbe Political Agent cf Bliopawar. All capital 
sentences passed in cases conducted by the Political Agent are subject to the 
oonfirniatioii of the Agent to H. Ji the (Jovenior General in Central India. 

All transit duties are abidisbed in the State. 

The chief has coded all sovereign nghts over the lands occupied for 
Railway purposes and similarly in 181H tin*, sovereign nghts over lands re- 
quired fur the (bid lira Ratlani Railvvav were als(* ceded, free ofc(^st. 

Raja Gopal Sinh expinal in 1895: as lie left uo issue behind him 
his adopted son, Rija Udai Sinh, succeeded him on the throne. His 
Highness Raja Ihlai Sinh is the present reigning Chief, and is 19 
years old. 

This principality is distributed among several land-holders. Nearly 
twenty of these feudatory chiefs pay every year to Maharaja Holkar the 
sum of 15, GOO rupees ; while to their own chief they pay annually the sum 
of 25,000 rupees. 

Idle Raja of Jhalma holds inferior judicial powers. He has been 
granted the right of adoption and receives a salute of 11 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Var Sinh, Sihunji, Jaga Sinh, Sam Sinh, Bhim Sinh, KeshaT Daa, 
Karanji, Maha Sinh and * 

Kasai Sinh. 

I 


1 

Anop Sinh. 


India Sinh. 

1 


Kahadur Sinh. 

1 



1 

Bhim Sinh. 

1 


r 

Pratap Sinh,. 

1 

Salam Sinh. 

1 

1 

One BOn. 

1 

Batan Slab. 

1 


Moti^Sinh* 


Gopal Sinh. 


Udai Sinh. 

( The present Raja. ) 

Residence, — Jhabua, Bhopawar Agency ; Central India. 
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KAHLUR ( Bilaspur ). 

Area. — 451 sq. miles. Population. — 91,760. 

Revenue. — 1,00,000 rupees. 

The rulers of Kahlur are Rajputs by birth. In the beginning of the 
present century, the Gurkhas invaded Ivahiur and reduced it to submis- 
eion. In 1815 they were expelled by the English and Kahlur was restored 
to its hereditary Chief. In 1848 when the Punjab was annexed to the 
British crown, the Chief was recognized as the independent ruler of Kahlur. 
He was also put in possession of those territories on the left of the river 
Sutlej, for which he had to pay a tribute to the Sikh ruler of Lahore. The 
English relinquished their right over the tribute, in return whereof the 
Raja abolished all the tran.sit dues which hampered the trade within his 
territories. In 1865 the British Government made over to the Raja the 
paragnas of Basse and Bachertu, in consideration of an annual tribute of 

8.000 rupees to be paid by the Raja. The Chief of Kahlur materially assisted 
the English daring the Mutiny of 1857, and the Paramount* Power rewarded 
his services by the presentation of a rich dress of honour of the value of 

5.000 rupees and a salute of 7 guns. It was subsequently raised to 11 
guns. The name of the ruler thus honoured was Raja Hira Chand ; he was 
born in 1835. 

The Raja was present at the Imperial Assemblage held at the anci- 
ent capital, Delhi, by His Excellency Lord Lytton, on 1st January 1877, 
in commemoration of the assumption by Her Majesty Queen Victoria of the 
title of ‘ Empress of India. 

Raja Hira Chand, after reigning for 32 years, died on his way back 
from Simla to Kahlur. He was succeeded by his son, Amar Chand, who dy- 
ing shortly after, was succeeded in 1889 by his minor son, Bijaya Chand, 
who is the pre.sent Chief of Kahlur. During his minority the State affairs 
were conducted by a Council of Regency. 

Raja Bijaya Chand has inferior judicial powers and receives a salute 
of 11 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Hira] Cbaad. 

Amar Chand. 

I 

Bijaya Chand. 

( The Present Baja. ) 

Re5idence.*-.-Kahlur; Punjab ; Northern India. 
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KAPUKTliALA. 

Area. — 1,298 srj. niiles. Fo[)irlalioii. — 552,090'. 

Reveuue. — 21 ,25.000 riip(M‘8. 

This State is l):)iiii(h‘(l on tho ntn'lli, bv the Hiuiahwa Mountains;, 
on the east, by the Jnlaiirlhar Dc^ab : on the South, by the riv(*r Sutlej ; 
and on the west, by the (li.strict of A.nn itsar. 

The ancestors of the Raja of Ivapin tl>a)a ori^^inally residerl at the village 
of Ahlu, in the Bari Doab, vvh(‘U(',e tluvir drseendants have ado])te(l the name 
of Ahluwalia. Its founder, da.sa Si nh, was a dat Kalal, an inhabitant of 
Ahlu, who taking advantage of a Sikh rising in the Pun jab, eiier.)aehed upon 
certain lands in the Doab and became a powerful land-ho-ldo)’ in 1780. One 
of his descendants, Fatteh Sinh, then eoiKpu’red some ]H)rt ions of the snr- 
rounding districts and obtaining rich grant s from the Maharaja. R.anjit Sinh, 
the Lion of the Punjab; ” considerably enhanced the territorial extent of 
his dornainfi. 

When some of the Cis-Sutlej states sought the proi ectioiT of the Engli.sir 
arms in 1809, again.st the more [)owerful Mahara ja of Lahore, Fatteh Sinh, 
too, acknowledged the supremacy of the British Governmenf. He agreed 
to defray all the expenses of the English contingent, that might Ik* station- 
ed within his territories for the protection of f lic threatenc’d principalities, 
and also to assist the English in the event of any war being declared against 
their enemies. In direct contravention of the.se terms, when the first Sikh 
War was declared in 184G, the Chief of Kapnrthala not only withheld his 
assistance from the English, but on the contrary, cspf)usii)g the cause of 
the Sikhs, he fought against the English at the battle of Aliwal. .The 
British Government theren]xm sequestered all his Cis-Sutlej estates, wlnle 
the Trans-Sutlej teiTitories were allowed to remain in th(‘ (dnefs possession, 
only on condition of his remaining loyul to the Brifish Crown. Jt was also 
agreed that he should |)ay to tin? Engli.sh at the time of war the sum of 
1,31 ,^0 rupees and .should aboli.sh alPtraiisit duties witliin his te-rritorics. 

After Fatteh Sinh s death, Nihal Sinh lieeame the next Sardar of 
Kapnrthala. It was only aft(‘r the annexation of the Punjab to the British 
dominions in 1849, that Nihal Sinh, who was hitherto styled ‘ Sardar’, was 
recognised as the independent Raja qf Kapnrthala. He dvnyng his 
time was, further, put in po.s.s(‘ssion of all the Bari Doab territor\e.s 
iRrhich had been forfeited by the English, though they retained in their 
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hanrls the solf jutis?lictiuii overall those (listrh^ts. Raja Nihal Sinh died 
in Septciiiher 185*2, and was siicc<M*drd ])v his sou, Randhir Siiih. TI(‘ as- 
sisted the ICiij^lish during the [iidian Mutiny ot‘ 1857. In return for these 
servieos ail thost^ e.states whicdi Wi.n'e granted to hi.s fatlnn' only for life, and 
^vhich h:j,rl. liier his death, hipsi'd to the l^)rlti.sh Crown, ’wan’t' now bestowed 
Upon liiia in perpetuity logftlun' with two additional estates, belonging to 
the deposed \a\vab (jf Oudh, on eondition of his rtnnilting every year to 

Knglish tieasiiry a uioir-ty (»f tlnnr njveniie.s { 185!) ). He also received 
in I8b2 a sihawl eoiiferrinp; on him (he riglii of adoption. 

In I'Sbd the Raja w^as honouit.'d wnth the title tin' Crand Com- 
mander of tin* Most Exalted ()rder ot tin* Star of India. Sir Hainlhir SinK 
C. S. 1 undertook, in I8ti!). a voyage to iLiiglaiid, l)ut on his way back, 
unfurtunatidy died at Aden on tin- shores of Ai-abia. in tin.? mouth of 
A[)ril 1870. He was sueei'eded by his t'hlest .son, Kharak Siidi, who was 
then 21 years (.»ld. H(.? was found incapable to administen* the Stntt.', with 

eflieieiiey, and the British (.{oV(‘rnm(.‘nt, for tin.* |)roper management of a.t^airs 
of the State, ap[)ointed, in 1875. a superintendent uinh'r the diieet contJ'ol 
of the ( ^)mmissioner of Jalandhar Doab. Kharak Sinh wa'iit to Lahore in 
1870 to pay his respr'cts to H. R. II. tin* I^rinee ot Whiles, then travelling 
in India. The voiing Raja di(*d in September 1877, and w.is succeeded by 
his sou, Jagjit Siiih. the pri'seiil ruler of Kapurthala. 

Jagjil Sinh was only six years old at the tiling of bis accession, and it 
was arranged, by tho Inqierial Covernment, to (ronduel the administration 
during his minoritv, bv nn*ans ot a. Regr?iiev Criiineil. He. was, ln,)W'ever, 
entrusted with sole maiKig(*menl on his attaining the agf* of discretion, on 
the 24th November 181)0. 

^ The Raja of Kapurthala has judieial inferior powers and is entitled to 
a salute of 1 1 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Dewa Sinh. 

I 

Qurbaksh Sinh. Sadar Sinh. Badar Sicfh, 

I 

.tapa Siuh. 

Kirpa Sinh. 

Ladha Sinh. 

I 

Bagh Sinh. 

I 

Fatteh Sinh. 

1 

i I 

Klhal Sinh. AmafSinh. 

i „ 

r" I ““ I 

Randhir Sinh. BikramSinh. Suchet Sinh. 

I _ 

I '"1 

Kharak Sinh. Harnam Sinh. 

1 

I 

Jagjit Sinh. 

( The present Raja. ) 

Residency, — Kapurthala, Trans-Punjab ; Northern India. 
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MANDI. 

Area. — 1,131 sq. miles. Population. — 166,923. 

Revenue. — 4,06,075 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north and west by Kangra ; on the east 
by Kulu ; and on the south by Suket. 

The rulers of Mandi are Rajputs of the Chandra Bansi (lunar race) clan 
and arc known by the ap|)ellation of Mandial. They are styled Rajas. It is 
said that about the year 1200, a dispute arose between the reigning prince of 
Suket and his younger brother, Bahu Sen, whereupon the latter leavingSuket, 
retired to Kulu, whence he proceeded to Manglaur. His descendants flouri- 
shed there for eleven succeeding generations. One, Bano, in his line assassi- 
nated the Rana of Sakor and ruled there for several years. He then took up 
his abode at Chin, a small village situated on the banks of the Bias, about 
four miles from Mandi. At last in 1527, Ajbar Sen, nineteenth in descent 
from Bahu Sen, founded the town of Mandi, and made it his capital. There 
flourished several Rajas from Ajbar Sen to Hari Sen, but their names are 
in obscurity. After the death of Hari Sen, the twenty-fourth Raja, the 
gadi of Mandi was successively occupied by Suraj Sen, Shyam Sen, Gur ' 
Sen, Sudh Sen, Shiv Jwala Sen, Shamsher Sen, Shiv Man Sen, and Isri 
Sen. In the reign of this Raja (from 1779 to 1826 ) the principality 
of Mandi fell into the hands of the Gurkha ruler, Kahoch ; but it was final- 
ly conquered from them by Maharaja Ranjit Sinh. In 1840, it w^as a mere 
feudatory principality, paying tribute to the Maharaja of Lahore. It was 
eventually subjugated by the Sikh general, Ventura, who captured the 
principal fort of Kamlagarh, on behalf of Kharrak Sinh, the son of Ranjit 
Sinh. The Chief surrendered himself to his formidable antagonist, but 
subsequently implored the as.sistance of the English arms, and openly took 
up their side after their victory at Sobraon. Afterwards by the treaty of 
Lahore in 1846, the ^principality of Mandi was taken under the protection 
of the English. It was then governed by Raja Balbir Sen, the successor of 
Ishri Sen. The British Government conferred upon him a sanad, by wJiich 
an unfettered control over Mandi and its territories was parmanently en- 
sured to him and his successors. An yearly tribute of a lakh of rupees 
was agreed to be paid to the British Crown, and the Chief consented to 
assist the English with men and money during the time of war. The Chief 
also acceded to the other conditions of abolishing all obnoxious dues, pro- 
moting trade and putting a stop to the wicked practices of sl.'u ery and sati. 
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Balbir Sen died in the year 1859, and was succeeded by his son Bijaya 
Sen. He was born in 1846. During his minority the administration was 
carried on by a Council of Regency. In 1866 on his attaining the age of 
majority, he was entruwsted with the sole management of the State, but 
a British officer was appointed as his adviser in the general conduct of 
affairs. The .place w^is, however, abolished in 1873. The Raja, Bijaya 
Sen, was present at the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi, by Lord 
Lytton on 1st January 1877, on the occasion of the assumption by Her 
Majesty the Queen of the title of the Empress of India. 

The Raja of Mandi has judicial inferior powers and receives a salute 
of 11 guns. 


Genealogical tree. 

Hari Sen. 



r 

Suraj Sen. 

Our Sen. 


Sbyara Sen. 


Dan Ob and. 


Sudh Sen. Manak Cband. 


Shiv jwala Sen. 



Bhamfiber Sen DhnrJatija. 


Shiv Man Sen, 


Isri Sen. 'Mim Sen. 

I I 

I Kaghunath Sinb. ( illegitiBoafe) 

Balbir Sen ( illegitimate . ) 

I 

Bijaya Sen 

( The present Kaja. ) 

Residence. — Mandi, Trans-Sutlej States, Punjab; Northen India. 
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MANIPUR 

Area. — 8000 sq. miles. Populatiun.— 2,20,000. 

Re venue. — 00,000 rupees. 

This Slate is bounded on the north, by the Naga Hill District ; on the 
east, by a |Kirt of upper Burma ; on the south, by Lushai- land and the 
country of the Sukte Kukis; and on the west, by Kachar. 

About the ancient history of Manipur^ nothing is known save that 
Pamheiba was its ruler in the year 1714, v;ho, embracing Hinduism, adopted 
the name of Gharib Nawaz. He invaded the territory of Brahmadesh (Bur- 
ma) after his accession to the throne, but failing in his attempt, he drew 
upon himself the wrath of the more powerful chief of the Burmese. They 
now constantly invaded the territory of Manipur and rendered desolate a 
great portion of its domains. Jay a Sinh, who succeeded Gharib Nawaz, in- 
voked the assistance of the English against the inroads of the Burmese, and 
a treaty was concluded, for the first time, between the British Government 
and the Chief of Manipur, in the year 1762. A war was declared between 
the Burmese and the English in 1825, when the infuriated Burmese in- 
vaded Assam, Kachar and Manipur. They were, however, repulsed by 
Gambhir Sinh, the Chief of the last mentioned principality, with the help 
of the Engish army. The valley of Kubo fell into the hands of the Mani- 
pur Raja. Manipur wa.s declared an independent State after the conclu- 
sion of a treaty with the Burmese in 1826. Maharaja Gambhir Sinhji died 
in 1834, leaving behind him an infant son, aged 12 months. During his 
minority the sole administration was entrusted to the care of his uncle, 
Nar Sinh, the great grandson of Gharib Nawaz, who was also appointed 
Regent to the infant prince. In 1834, the valley of Kubo w^as restored to 
the chief of Burma, through the intervention of the British Government, 
who guaranteed the payment to the Manipur chief of an annual sum 
of 6,370 rupees. 

In 1844, an attempt was made upon Nar Sinh s life, w^hich, however, prov- 
ed unsuccessful. The mother of the infant prince was suspected to be a 
particepa criminis, w hereupon she proceeded to Kachar with her son. Nar- 
Sinh usurped the sole government to himself, and began to rule as an in- 
dependent Raja. In 1835, a British Political Agent was appointed to watch 
over the affairs of Manipur. Maharaja Nar Sinh died in the year 1850. 

' ' W — - ' ■ — * — ”**■ _ 

• The rulera of Manipur claim their descent from Babruvahau, Ihe son of Arjuna, one 
of the Pandava brothers. 
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After Nar Sinh's death, his brother, Debendra Siiih, obtained recoil- 
tion at the hands of the British Govennnent as the chief of Manipur, 
Three months after his accession, Chandra Kirti 8inh, the rightful claimant 
to the throne, invaded Manipur and drove away the usurper, Debendra 
Sinh, who fled to Kachar. The influence and authority of Chandra 
Kirti Sinh becoming all powerful in Manipur, the British Government 
acknowledged him as the rightful Maharaja ( 1857 ). 

Chandra Kirti Sinh materially assisted the English at the battle of 
Nagar in the year 1879, and the Paramount Power rewarded the Chiefs 
services by the bestowal of the distinguished title of K. C. S. I. During the 
last Burmese war also the English obtained the assistance of the Manipur 
Chief 

Chandra Kirti Sinh died in ‘the year 1885, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Sur Chandra Sinh. After an uneventful reign of five years, he 
was deposed, in September 1890, by his half-brother, Tikendrajit Bir Sinh, 
who held the command of the Manipur army. The ambitious General 
placed his elder brother, Kul Chandra Sinh, on the throne of Manipur. 

Hardly had six months elapsed after the deposition of Maharaja Sur- 
Chandra Sinh, when a* party of European officers, consisting of Mr. 
Quinton, the Chief Commissioner of Assam, his assistant Mr. Cousins, Col. 
Skein, Lieutenant Chatterton, Captain Boileau, Lieutenant Brackenbury 
and Surgeon Calvert went to Manipur in the month of March 1891, at the 
head of a small detachment of native troops, to re-instate Maharaja Sur- 
ChandraSinh and apprehend his half-brother, Tikendrajit Bir Sinh. They 
reached Kohia on 14th March, and proceeding onward, th€*y halted at Saii- 
glai on the 21st of March. They were there met by Lieutenaut Luggard 
with his regiment. Mr. Grimwood, the Political Agent of Manipur, came as 
far as Sanglai to meet the Commi.ssioner, but soon after returned to Mani- 
pur to make the necessary arrangements for holding a Darbar on the occasion 
of the reinstallation of the deposed Maharaja. The Chief Commissioner, 
with the other European officers, reached Manipur on the 22nd of March, 
imd were met half way by the Commander-in-Chief of the Manipur troops^ 
who cordially welcomed the Commissioner and his companions to the capi- 
tal.^. The Manipur dignitary was exceedingly polite in his conversation 
wiih Mr. Quinton, and very affably expressed his desire to show to his guests 
the^indigenous dance of Polo, 
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After ti short respite Mr. Quinton held a Darbar at the Residency, at 
12 o*clock noon, which was attended by the ruling chief and the other lead- 
ing gentry ofManipur ;Tikendrajit BirSinh was conspicuous by his absence. 

Another Darbar was held at 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the same day, 
while a third one was held the next day ( 23rd March ) at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. None of the Manipuris attended these subsequent Darbars. Mr. 
Grimwood that day oft repaired to the palac (3 to hold consultations with 
the Maharaja and the Coinmander-in-Chief, and became a medium of dis- 
course between Mr. Quinton and the Manipur dignitaries. When the 
Commissioner perceived that all his attempts at bringing about an ami- 
cable settlement were futile, he ordered all the arms and ammunitions to be 
brought out of the Segai under the command of Colonel Skein. At seven 
o’clock in the evening of the same day, Mr. Quinton sent through Mr. 
Grimwood an nlhmmtwm to tlie Maharaja and the Commander-in-Chief, to 
the effect that in cas(i the latter did not surrender himself to the British 
authorities within a stated time, he would be arrested and impri.soned by the 
British troops. Tikendrajit Bir Sinh evinced an open contempt for the orders 
of the Commissioner, and Mr. Grimwood returned to the camp with the 
most unsatisfactory reply. Mr. Quinton at last ordered his men to lay siege 
to the house of the recalcitrant Commander. Captain Bucher was advised 
to stand in front of the house and fire a volley of shots from that position ; 
while Lieutenant Chatterton was ordered to secure the southern gate of 
the beleaguered house. Colonel Skein was deputed to protect the British 
camp, while the Residency was entrusted to the care of the faithful native 
soldiery. 

The morning of the 24th March first saw the English army engaged 
in battering the Commander’s palace at Manipur. Captain Bucher, after 
some difficulty, succeeded in effecting his entrance into the house, but found 
the culprit removed to another place of security. Lieutenant Brackenbury 
with his brave comrades, advanced in the northern direction of the house 
and was warmly received by the Manipuris, who were standing on the wj»lls, 
determined to contest every inch of ground with the invaders. The British 
officer received several shots on his body and was mortally wounded. 
When Colonel Skein learnt that Lieutenant Brackenbury and his regiment 
bad come to such a dangerous pass, he at once despatched to their sucepur 
the 43rd Gurkha Regiment under the command of Lieutenant Simpson, but 
before these re-inforceiiieuts could come upon the scene of action; Lieu- 
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tenant Bmckenbury had safely removed his men to a place of security on the 
bank of the river. His wounds were bleeding profusely and he had be- 
come exceedingly weak. Surgeon Calvert dressed his wounds and did his 
utmost to save him, but he did not rally and died early in the morning of 
the nejct day. Lieutenant Luggard had also received a wound but under 
the able treatment of the medical officer he showed signs of improvement. 
Mrs. Grimwood, the wife of the Political Agent of Manipur, evinced remark- 
able fortitude at such a critical juncture and did not seem in the least con- 
founded at such a fearful sight. Though the cannon-balls reached the 
very Bungalow in the Residency in which she was seated, she appeared per- 
fectly calm and resigned and was engaged in looking after and tending 
the wounded, who were brought into the Residency house and placed under 
her care. All those who witnessed the ronarkable courage of this brave 
lady were struck with surprise and began with one voice to admire her 
energy and fortitude. 

When the Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, and Colonel Skein saw that the 
Manipuris were too strong for a handful of English soldiers, they ordered their 
men in the evening to retire and take shelter within the precincts of the 
British Residency. During the fight the English had already lost one 
officer, one native officer and 30 soldiers. At 9 o'clock in the evening, Mr. 
Quinton, the Chief Commissioner, held a consultation with Colonel Skein, the 
officer commanding the British army, Mr. Grimwood, the Political Agent of 
Manipur, and other chief officers ; and they all came to the conclusion that 
it was safe under the circumstances to come to terms with the Maharaja of 
Manipur. Gun shots indicative of peace were forthwith ordered to be fired 
from the Residency, and the Manipuris, too, responded to these salvos. 
After a short interval a Manipuri officer, coming out of the palace, asked 
the British authorities on what terms were they seeking for peace. Mr. 
Grimwood replied that they thought of sending a letter to the Maharaja 
and desired the Manipuri officer to convey it to him. An orderly from near 
the^ateof the palace advanced and took the letter to the Maharaja. Mr. 
Quinton, Mr. Grimwood and Colonel Skein remained all the while seated 
^at the gate of the Manipur Residency, anxiously awaiting a reply. In the 
meanwhile the .Manipur officer ascending the walls of the palace enquired 
after the number of soldiers killed in the fight on the side of the English. 
Before receiving any answer, he added that 46 men of the 93rd Regi- 
ment, who were advancing towards Jalangbat, were all slain at the hands of 
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the Manipuris and their anus have been all seized by them and made 
use of against the English in other quarters. 

After some time the long expected reply from the Maharaja was receiv- 
ed. It Avas written in the Manipuri language, in which the Maharaja had 
expressly stated that if the English at all hoped for pe-ace they should at 
once surrender themselves to the Maharaja, laying down their anns at his 
feet in token of complete submission. Hostile operations were first 
commenced by the English and not by the Manipuris ; and if the English 
now desired peace they must seek it by an unqualified submission. This 
was a dire calamity indeed, and Mr. Quinton solicited the o])iuioiis of 
Colonel Skein and Mr. Grimwood as to how they should behave under 
such' emergent circumstances. It was after all resolved to hold a personal 
interview with the Maharaja. Mr. Quinton there‘U|)on asked the Manipuri 
officer whether the English officers could hold a consultation with the Ma- 
haraja without in any way exposing their lives to danger. The Manipuri 
officer craftily replied ‘ Why do you entertain such an imaginary fear. Do 
you not see that we have been always adoring you like God ' ? Such an ans- 
wer threw them off their guard. And Mr. Quinton set out for the palace, 
attended by Mr. Grimwood, Colonel Skein, Mr. Cousins and Lieutenant Simp- 
son. Lieutenant Gordon, the Asst. Commissioner, and Lieutenant Chat- 
terton expressed their desire to accomj)any them to the palace, but, when Mr. 
Grimwood told them that if they were at all inclined to repair with them 
they had better leave their swords, gun and other arms in the Residency 
and proceed with them unarmed, they chose to stay behind in the Residency 
rather than run the risk of falling an easy victim into the hands of the 
enemy. 

The English officers who remained in the Residency now fancied that 
everything would be amicably settled in no time, and, in such a state of 
delusion, they sat down together to partake of light refreshments, provided 
by the hospitable wife of the Political Agent. When the English officers 
who had gone to the palace to confer with the Maharaja did not returp»till 
one o’clock at midnight, Mrs. Grimwood began to grow apprehensive and 
she questioned every officer in the Residency if one could guess the fate 
of those officers, including her husband. It was ascertained on inquiry 
that the Englishmen, who had gone for an interview with the chief of 
Manipur, had bVon conducted into the innermo.st apart iiKuifs of the palace. 
While Mrs. Grimwood am 1 the offict^rs in the Resid«mcv were with long 
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feces thinking of the sad fate that would befall them, one of the Mani- 
puris, ascending the walls of the palace, exclaimed with a lotld voice that 
they should not expect the officers to return from the palace, and that they 
should be prepared for a speedy attack from the Manipur army. Hardly 
two or three minutes had elapsed after the utterance of these prophetic words 
when the men in the Residency ‘ heard the distant and the random guns 
that the foe was sullenly firing.’ The eyes of the English were now opened 
to the fact that the Manipuris had played false with them and that there 
was not left even a shade of a shadow of doubt as to the commencement 
of hostilities. They were also alive to the fact that they were too few to 
cope with the numerous forces of the Manipur Chief, and they now deter- 
mined to leave the Residency and fly to some other place of safety. 

' They secretly issued out of the Bungalow d\iriiig the dead of night, and 
headed by that heroic lady, Mrs. Qrimwood, who was not a stranger to that 
part of the country, they reached a place out of the reach of the Manipur 
forces. The Manipuri soldiers, seeing tlio Residency deserted by the handful 
of valiant Britons, looted the treasury and burnt the Bungalow. When Mrs. 
Orimwood,the seven English officers and native soldiery arrived, during their 
onward progress, at the road leading to Bisanpur, they saw a few of the 
Manipur soldiers, armed for battle, ready to obstruct their march. When 
they saw that the Manipuris were ill disposed towards them, they 
thought it unsafe to proceed to Bisanpur, and, going up the adjoining 
hills, they remained there for a few hours. At two o’clock in the noon 
some of the Kuki allies of the Manipur Chief went to the British camp, and 
informed them that if they did not at once leave those hills, they would 
be attacked and destroyed. When the English officers told them that they 
were lying there, waiting for the army already on its way back from Manipur, 
the Kukis at once left them. The English soon after decamped from that 
spot and proceeded further on. They were obstructed by several detach- 
ments of the Manipur troops. Mrs. Grim wood’s groom happened to know the 
Manipur language and through him they informed the foes that they were 
all ^oing to see Mrs. Grim wood off. The Manipuris allowed them to pass 
undisturbed, but they told the English officers to return to Manipur and light 
with them after they had escorted the ‘ Saheb ’s wife’ to a place of security. 
While marchinf|^ onward they lost their way. They had walked over twenty 
five miles at a single stretch and they^ were all fatigued to death. Mrs. Grim- 
wood was completely disabled and, while walking, she often stumbled and 
dropped down unconscioas. For the whole day they had not tasted a parti- 
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ele of food, nor was there any likelihood of their getting it for some time to 
come. They stopped moving onward and lay encamped at a secure place. 
The next day ( 26 th March ) they raised their camp and began to ^ march 
further on. Soon after, they were fortunate enough to get clear of the thick 
jungle and come upon a high prominent road. While pursuing their weary 
way, they saw at about 9 in the morning ten Manipiiris cooking their food. 
Hungry as wolves these English men fell upon the Manipiiris and securing 
their food made them all juisoncrs. Nine of them were subsequently releas- 
ed, while the tenth was taken with them to serve as a guide in their onward 
journey. They continiu'd to march in the direction where the Manipuri 
guide led them, when at last they reached a spoi, whence tlu^y could espy 
the 43rd Gurkha Regiment marching onward. They soon overtook the 
Gurkhas who, taking pity on them, supplied them with provisions and other 
necessaries of life. At ten o’clock in the night, they left the Gurkha Regi- 
ment and continuing their course, tlu y walked five miles and then halted 
for rest at a secure place. 

They renewed their marcli early in the morning of the next day i. e. 
27th March, and while proceeding further, they encountered at noon a small 
band of Manipur .soldiers, who were attacked and dispersed by them with- 
out any serious difticulty ; while flying for^their lives, the Manipuris left 
behind them all their provisions which fidl into the hands of the British 
soldiers. They reached Kalanga on the 28th, where the Nagas, a wild moun- 
tain tribe, treated them with- great consideration and provided them with 
abundant food and good potable water. The 29th and 30th of March were- 
two uneventful days during which tlu‘y kept up their further progress. On 
the evening of the 3 1st they arrived at a spot, called Jhiri ghaut. After 
taking a short respite, they pursued their en(lU\ss journey and trudging over 
a distance of 16 weary miles, they reached Lakhipiir on the 1st of April. 
They remained thei e on the 2nd and resuming their journey, they reached 
Kachar on the 3rd of April. They were received with great kindness by 
the local tea-planters, and, after undergoing such unheard-of miseries and 
privations, they were extremely happy to place their foot on their own Soil. 

Mr. Quinton, the Chief Commissioner of Assam, and the other European 
officers, who had gone to the palace to hold a conference with tin* Maharaja of 
Manipur, were first imprisoned by the treacherous Commander-in-Chief and 
then mercilessly murdered. This sad intelligence was brought to fchc iioticc 
of the Supreme Govi'rnment by a messenger, who had succM^oded in effect 
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ing his escape from Manipur. The Governor-General at once ordered three 
separate detachments to march upon Manipur by different routes. They 
were expected to reach Manipur on the 25th April, but the roads being 
impassable, they were not able to move as hist as they were ordered to do. 
These troops consisted of 5,000 foot, 12 guns and 100 horse. The road to 
Manipur was intempersed with mountains and there were hardly grain and 
water enough for these men. The regiment under General Cole did not 
meet with formidable difficulties, but that marching through Silchar was 
obstructed by a band of hostile troops on the 23rd of April, who were, how> 
ever, soon defeated and dispersed. The road was rendered impassable by the 
growth of thick forests, and several days were taken up in clearing them, 
before the guns could be carried onward. In the struggle many men of 
the Manipur faction were killed and their leader was taken prisoner. The 
detachment under General Graham had to cross their swords with the 
foes on the 25th of April. The enemy’s army consisted of 1,000 men, who 
fought under the shelter of a wall built of mud. Guns were brought 
to bear upon this wall, which was demolished in no time, and 128 of the 
enemy's men were killed. Besides these, some of the Hying foes were 
mowed down by the British cavalry and the enemy’s loss was roughly 
estimated at 150 men killed and many more wounded. TIkj Manipuris 
were so completely routed in this hand to hand fight that hardly any 
vantage ground was left them, on which they could now take up their 
stand. The English had only lost two of their soldiers. When General 
Graham was informed on the 24th that the enemy had mustered strong, 
he ordered the troops proceeding towards Tamil to march cautiously, ready 
to fight the enemy wherever they came face to face with each other. 
During the first assault many men on the side of the English lay wounded 
on the ground ; Captains Druiy and Carnegy receiving fearful wounds on 
hand and foot. The enemy, however, began to fly before the advancing 
army of the English till they reached the out-skirts of Manipur. The 
Manipuris, wffio were thus completoly vampiished, now took to their heels. 
The English troops took possession of the Manipur palace and its treasury, 
while the reigning Chief and his murderous brother, the Cornmandcr-in- 
Chief, hid themselves in the adjoining hills. They wen', pursued thither 
and ^ere seized alive. 

A special Commission was appointed to investigate into th(? offences 
of these regal culprits. That tribunal fouml them guilty of the charges 
laid at their door c, of high treason and, with the sanction of the Governor- 
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General of India in Council and the Secretary of State for India, the 
Court-Martial passed capital sentence upon Tikendrajit Bir Sinh, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Manipur forces, and Tongal General, who were 
both executed on the 13th of August. The British Government have 
placed Chura- Chand, a boy aged five; years, one of Nar Sinh’s great 
grandsons, on the Manipur throne. Daring his minority the administra- 
' tion is carried on under the supervision of a British officer. Manipur has 
since been reduced to the position of a feudatory State 

The Chief of Manipur is entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 
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MORBL 

Area. — 821 sq. miles. Population. — 105,835. 

Revenue, — 10,00,000 rupees, 

The State of Morbi is bounded on the north, by the Run of Kutch, ; on 
the east, by the territories of Dhrangadra and Wankaner ; on the south, by 
the States of Nawaua^ar and Rajkot ; while on the west, by Dhrol anc^ 
Nawanagar. 

The Thakove of Morbi is a Jadeja Rajput, descended from the same 
stock as the Rao of Kutch. It was formerly under the sway of the Mu- 
ghal Emperors, but the grand monarch, Akbar, handed it over to the Rao 
of Kutch. It is said that when, in 1573, Gujarat was conquered by Akbar, 
Muzaffar III, then reigning at Ahmedabad, fled before the Imperial troops. 
He first made his escape towards the Rajpipla hills and subsequently he 
sought shelter at the courts of Nawanagar and Junag*arh,and passing through 
Okhamandal and Barda, took refuge at the court of the Rao. AjijKoka, the 
then Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat, on being informed of the fugitive monarch’s 
movements, sent his son, Abdul Khan, with a detachment of his troops, to 
Kutch in pursuit of the fallen foe. Khongarji, the ruling Rao, did not at 
once surrender the person of Muzaftar, who had sought his protection, to the 
representative of the Mughal Viceroy. Abdul Khan exceedingly harassed 
the Rao and his subjects, whereupon the Rao with the greatest reluctance 
handed over the Moslem fugitive to the Viceregal troops. While on his 
way to Ahmedabad, Muzaffar, to avert an ignominious death at the hands 
of his enemies, committed .suicide by mean.s of a razor. It was for thiissur- 
rer^dering* the person of Muzaffarshah to the Mughal officer that the 
^T)[\peror was jdeased to bestow upon the Rao the district of JVRu'bi. 

After the death of Khengarji, the gadi of Kutch was successively occu- 
pied by Hharmalji, Bhojrajji, Kfiengargi 11, Tamachiji and ^aydhanji. The 
Ic^tter ascendec^ the ancestral cushion in 16,66. He had ten sons, Nodhanji, 
j^woji, Pragmalji, Sujoji, Bimoji, Gop^lji, Ashoji, Lakhoji, Moidji and 
Abterajji. The eldest, Nodhanji, had died shortly before his father’s demise, 
while the second, Rawoji, had fallen while fighting againjSt Bhojrajji, the 
ijSo^ha chief of 'J’ha.r. The eldest, Nodhanji, had, however, left behind hini a 
Haloji, while Rawoji had left a son^narned Kanyoji. 

• TheJfadejM deemed it a point of bon,or aad duty to protect thoea who iong^t 
tbeir tibelier, bnt the action of Khengarji, in thns deliTering over tl^e pei®on of 
b)9 fpeij km broi^ht a permanent stigma upon their characte^ 
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Raydhanji had, during his life time, entrusted to his sons the manage- 
ment of different districts. When the Rao died in 1698, his sons went to the 
burning ground to perform the obsequies in honor of their departed parent. 
The third, Pragmalji, however, stayed back under the pretext that he was 
suffering from some pain in his eyes. No sooner had the funeral cortege 
reached the ground of cremation than the Prince, taking advantage of the 
absence of his compatriots, sat upon the royal cushion and proclaimed 
himself the Rao, with the beating of drums and other tomtoms. The in- 
telligence reached the ears of the princes, who began gazing at each other ^ 
in wonderment. Godmalji, the son of the usurper, Pi'agraalji, we^falsa 
there with his uncles, and he volunteered to go to the palace and expostu- 
late with his father. The princes accorded him a willing consent. This 
was, however, meant to be a mere hoax, for as soon as be entered the town, 
he, in the exercise of his prerogative as a Kotwal, ordered the gates of the 
city to be closed against all intruders. The princes were thus, left to them- 
selves on the cremation ground and were even refused admittance into 
the town. They thereupon went to the different districts under their 
charge and set up independent chiefdoins, defying the authority of the Rao. 
Haloji obtained possession of Kan thi, Mundra and Kothara, while Kanyaji, 
the son of the deceased Rawoji, appropriated to himself Morbi and Kataria 
in Kutch. From this date ( 1698 ) Morbi became independent of Kutch, 
and Kanyoji became the founder of this new principality. 

Pragmilji was succeeded on the throne of Kutch by Godm,alji and 
Desalji, while the gadi of Morbi ^Yas all along occupied \yy Kanyoji. Rao 
Desalji had established his suzerainty over all his feudatory chiefs, who 
agreed to take up arms in support of their liege -lord, whenever called upon 
to do so, but Kanyoji, the veteran Chief of Morbi, throwing up all allegi- 
ance to the Kutch throne, ruled independently at Morbi. Once beseeching 
the help of Sher Buland Khan, the Suba of Gujarat, he invaded Kutch with 
an army, consisting of 50,000 men. Desalji was at his wits’ end and did not 
know what to do. The invading army lay encamped near Madhapur and 
commenced a bombardment against the Bhujia hill-fort. They captured 
Bhundagaro and another battlement, when on the next day the besieged 
garrison was rescued by re-inforcements, sent by the various Bhayads: A 
fierce battle ensued, in which many men on both sides lay dead on the field. 
Among thfe .killed was a nephew of Sher Buland Khan ; whereupon he re^ 
pairec} t^o 4hmedabad and Kanyoji was compelled to retire to Morbi, 
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Kanj^oji had eight sons, of whom the eldest, Tejraalji, had died during 
his life time. , Aliyoji, the second son, was, therefore, the heir-apparent to 
the gadi of Morbi. The third, Bhimji, was given the giraa of Qangan in 
Machhu Kantha and Naransari and other villages in Vagad. To the fourth, 
Lakhoji, were granted the appanages of Nagarvas in Machhu Kantha and 
Patia and other villages in Vagad. Rayasinhji received Kanjarda inMachhu 
Kantha and Kumbharia &c., in Vagad. While the appanages of Malia and 
Kumbharia in Machhu Kantha as well as Wandhia, Laliyana and Jangi in 
Vagad were respectively given to Modji, Ranmalji and Ramsinhji. In 1734, 

. KanjiDji died and was succeeded by Aliyoji. He took up his residence for 
the greater part of the year at Adhoi in Vagad. It was he, who founded the 
sea-port town of Vavania on the gulf of Kutch. Within a short time 
after his accession, his brother, Modji, who became the founder of the chief- 
dom of Malia, summoned to his assistance the Miyanas, a tribe of highway rob- 
bers from Sindh, and with a view to throw up his allegiance to the ruler of 
Morbi, induced them, by oflfering fliir terms, to settle with their families 
within his territoiy. These Miyanas were very brave and daring and were 
great adepts in dacoity and highway robbery. The seeds of dissension 
between Morbi and Malia were sown from the very day that these free- 
booters set their foot on the soil of Malia. These disputes lasted from 
generation to generation for several years. 

Aliyoji, while on his way back from Dwarka, where he had repaired 
on a pilgrimage, was treacherously assassinated near Pardhari by the 
Girasia of that place, named Halaji alias Kakabhai (1740). He had at 
the time of his death two sons, Rawoji and Jehoji, of whom the elder, 
Rawoji, ascended ihegadi. Jehoji, on the other hand, received in appanage 
several villages, including Modpur. Rawoji, to avenge the murder of hia 
father, attacked and laid waste Pardhari and conquered seven villages 
under the Nawanagar territory. The Jam's army reconquered six of 
these, one after the other, but the seventh, Ghunada, is still held by the 
Chief of Morbi. Rawoji caused a wall to be built in the rear of the town 
and enhanced the territorial extent of his dominions. He incurred a 
heavy expenditure in carrying on the dispute with the Malia State, handed 
down from sire to son. When Prince Lakhpatji of Kutch, owing to 
some difference with his father, \Yentover to Morbi in 1758, Rawoji 
entertained him at his Court for three consecutive months. 
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Rawoji, dying in 1768, was succeeded by his eldest son, Pachanji. He 
left behind him also other sons, who were all well-provided with giras. No- 
thing is known about Ajobhai and Rayabji, but Jivanji, Vanoji and Veroji 
got the estates of Lajai, Susvad and Deraru respectively. 

Pachanji was a highly intelligent prince, gifted with a very beautiful 
and prepossessing countenance. He also kept up the hereditary hostility 
with the chief of Malia. He sought the assistance of the Nawab of 
Junagarh for the destruction of Malia, but in the end he was not able to effect 
anything more than what was done by his predecessor. 

In 1772, Pachanji breathed his last and was succeeded by his son, 
Vaghji. He, with the help of Amarji, Diwan of Junagarh, invaded the 
territory of Vagad in Kutch, and seized the towns of Palanswa and Koria. 
TheRao of Kutch, instead of meeting them in a regular battle, appeased them 
with rich presents, whereupon they crossed the Run and returned to their 
respective territories. Vaghji was not only involved in the family feud 
with the chief of Malia, but he had also picked up a quarrel with Bapaji 
of Dhrangadra. At last with the help of the Gaekwad troops, under the 
command of Fatteh Sinh Rao, he succeeded in overrunning Khakhrechi, 
the town under Malia, and rendering it desolate. 

Vaghji died in 1785, leaving behind him four sons, Hamirji, Jiyoji, 
Devoji and Meheramanji. Hamirji, the eldest of them all ascended the 
gadi. During his reign one of the merchants of Morbi was plundered by 
Jhalas near Than. Hamirji, obtaining the assistance of Junagarh troops, 
plundered the villages of Vastadi, Korda and Samadhiala under Wadhwan, 
and out of the booty, paid a handsome compensation to the injured mer- 
chant. Hamirji died in 1790, without issue. He was, therefore, succeeded 
by his brother, Jiyoji, while his other brothers, Devoji and Veroji were 
granted the estates of Sojaiipur and Deraru respectively. When Jam 
Jasaji of Nawanagar married the bride of Dhrangadra, Vajsiir, the Khachar 
of Jasdan,gave him the village of Arkot as a wedding gift. Dado Khachar 
did not give his consent to such an arrangement, and he at once betook 
himself to outlawry against the Nawanagar authority. Mehcraman Khawas, 
the pillar of Nawanagar, sent for the discontented Khachar and told him 
that Arkot would be restored to him only on one condition, that he slioulcl 
proceed against^ the Thakore of Morbi, with whom the Jam was then on 
hostile terms. The Khachar readily, entered into the ngrooment, and 
niarchcd against Morbi rat the head ofhisveieran f )llo\v (n s "strong thcjied by 
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reinforcements from the Nawanagar troops. He made several inroads Upon 
the Morbi territory and laid waste several villages on three different occa- 
"^ionS; While returning from his last venture, he was overtaken by the Morbi 
'army near Chotila. A sharp scuffle ensued, in which Dado Khachar and his 
brave comrades were killed, 1792-93. 

One Junoji, a Jadeja Rajput of Nagarvas, fortifying his own possession, 
was plundering the adjoining territoiy. Jiyoji, obtaining the help of the 
Peshwa, invaded his fortification in 1795, and, demolishing the stronghold of 
Nagarvas, he compelied Junoji to fly from it. 

In 1800, Bhtanji Ramji Mehta marched from Kutch, at the head of a 
large army and besieged Vavania, a sea-port town under Morbi. Jiyoji 
offered a bold resistance, and in 1801 the Kutch army was defeated and put 
to flight. The Thakore posted a military detachirient for the protection of 
Vavania. 

When Jiyoji saw that success did not attend his arms in the contest 
with the chief ofMalia, ho feigned peace and good will towards the Malia 
subjects and collected a large army. In 1801-2, he joiner! his troops with 
those of Dosaji, the Thakore of Malia, and commenced a predatory excursion 
on the adjoining territories. The combined armies once crossed the Run 
of Kutch and marched into Vagad. On their way back, loaded with a largo 
booty, they pitched their camp near the hill-fort of Nagarvas. Both Jiyoji 
and Dosaji made up their minds to return with their troops to their res- 
pective territories on the following day. The wily Jiyoji, availing himself 
of this opportunity, invited Dosaji and his followers to a farewell entertain- 
ment. The Morbi troops treacherously fell upon the all confiding Miyanas. 
Many of them were slain in this sudden surprise. The survivors were 
burnt alive, while their leader, Dosaji, was carried to Morbi and thrown into 
confinement. 

In 1803, Babaji Apaji arrived in Morbi to collect, on behalf of the 
Oaekwad, the Jamahandhi (tribute), which had fallen into arrears for the 
Iasi six years. Jiyoji at first opposed him with his army, but at last he 
yielded and Babaji went back satisfied with the realization of only three 
years' outstandings. After a few days, Babaji invested the stronghold of 
Tankaria, but it proving impregnable, he harried the neighbouring territory 
of Morbi and proceeded to other peaces to assess the levy, called Midakgirh 

In 1806, when Babaji, for the third time, arrived in Kathiawad at the 
K/iarJ f»f t.he Gaekwad s army, he lay encatnped in the vicinity of Morbi for 
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thre^* months together. He sacked the neighbouring villages and oppressed 
the poor inhabitants. Jiyoji, who all the time had remained pent up in the 
citadel, vv^as not able to do any thing to avert the catastrophe. TheMiya- 
nas of Malia, too, were unceasing in their constant forays against the help- 
less ryots of Morbi. Babaji determined upon putting a stop to these 
Miyana incursions, but, when he saw that all his efforts in that direction 
were fruitless, he gave up the idea. Many of the cultivators, out of disgust 
for the all pervading sense of insecurity, abandoned their petty holdings 
and fled to some other place of safety. Jiyoji, seeing his ryots thus 
abandoning their homesteads and fearing his whole territory would be 
rendered desolate, at once resolved to release Dusaji and thus put a stop to 
his hostility with the JVfiyanas of Malia. The Malia people, too, were by 
this time carrying on negotiations for the release of their leader, Dosaji. 
Babaji at last intervened and imposing several conditions on the Chief of 
Malia, got him liberated and sent him back to his own territory. 

When Colonel Walker, the Resident of Baroda, arrived in Kathiawad 
in the year 1807, for the permanent settlement of the tribute to be annually 
paid by the various chiefs to the Feshwa and the Gaekwad, he had an 
occasion to repair to Morbi also, and it was from that date that Morbi came In- 
to contact with Jthe Biitish Government. The State of Morbi had then 
fallen into the deepest abyss of misery owing to the constant raids and 
plunders of the Miyanas of Malia, but the timely alliance with the 
Paramount Power averted these dire calamities and the State day by day 
regained its lost strength and prosperity. At the present day Morbi 
ranks as one of the most thriving and progressive States in Kathiawad. 
In 1807 Sensamalji, the Jadi^ja Chief of Jangi, rebelled against the Morbi 
authorities and seized Adhoi. The officers of Morbi posted at the Run, 
marched against him and recapturing Adhoi, put down the revolt. 

In 1816, the Arab mercenaries, who had risen in a body against the 
Jam of Nawanaijar, took shelter in the stronghold of Jodia, then in the 
po-isession ofSagivim Khawas, the descendant of the fain )us Meheraman 
Khawas. A 'small detachment under the command of Col. East marched 
upon Jodia to suppress the recalcitrant insurgents. Sagram Khawas there- 
upon quitted his J nam/i villages of Jodia, Balambha and Ainrari, and 
besought the protection of the Chief of Morbi. Jiy»>ji> reigning 
Thakorc, conferred ii[Mm him the village of Kanpur. When fchc Jam and 
the Khawas wore snbsequontly reconciled, Jiyoji (oxi'i’lcd his influence in 
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favour of Sagram in regaining for him the jyamgna of Amran, which is, 
even to this day, in the enjoyment of his descendants. 

In 1820-21, the Kulis of Kutch and other Sindhi free-booters began 
to carry on their plunder in the northern ))art of the ^Morbi territory. 
The Chief at once appealed to the Political Agent to put a stop to such 
lawlessness on the part of the Kutch subjects. The British officer wrqte 
to the Rao of Kutch to koej) a strict watch over these m irauders,but he was 
not able to keep them under restniint. At last, the British Government post- 
ed a sinall party, under an English officer, at Ghantila on the border lines of 
Morbi and Dhrang.irlra. The R io of Kut(;h was alsj comp died to pay by 
way of com})ensation the sum of 10,700 rupees, which was distributed 
among those who had more or less suffiere 1 from these predatory excur- 
sions. 

In 1829, died Jiyoji. who had married no less than five Ranis, the 
Princess of Wankaner, the Jhali of Wadhvvan, the Gohelani, the Princess of 
the celebrated house of Vadhel, the jiinite Chief of Bet, and the Princess 
of the Suryavan.shi family. He had by this last named wife two sons, Pri- 
thirajji and Mokaji. Jiyoji had, besides these sons, three daughters, who 
were all ' smothered in milk ’ ( a common practice of female infanticide 
among the Rajputs of old ) immediately after their birth. , No event worth 
recording happened during Pnthirajji’s regime, save that he carried on his 
government with great economy and piid off some portion of the debt 
under which the State of Morbi was till then groaning. 

In 1840, Prithirajji died and was succeeded by Rawoji, It was in his 
time that Adhoi was placed under the nrmagement of the Kutch Agency. 
Rawoji wa.s a brave and wi.se ruler. He, for the fii*st time, ojieneii courts of 
justice in his territory for the proper administration of civil and criminal 
laws. He also introduced several reforms in the departments, connected 
with land revenue, agriculture ami trade. The State treasury was re- 
plenished under his jiidiciims management and control. 

lUwoji died in 1870, leaving behind him two sons, Vaghji and Har- 
bhamji. As they were very yonng at the time of their father’s demise, the 
British Government appointed R. B. Shambhuprasad Ijakshmilal and 
Jhunja Sakhidas, as Joint Administrators, to carry on the state affairs 
during the minority of the elder Fb’ince, Vaghji. During the period of nine 
years that the Joint Administration hasted, Vaghji was sent - to the Raj- 
Kumar College at Rajkot, where he received instruction in English, Gujarati 
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atid other subjects. In 1877-78, he was sent in the company of Captain 
( now Col. ) Huiii])hrey on a tour to the various places of interest in India. 
As a very natural completion of the education received by him at the Raj 
Kumar College, on his return, he was associated as a Joint Administrator 
with R. B. Shambhuprasad, with whom he worked for one year. It was on 
the Isb of January 1871) that the sole administation of Morbi was entrusted 
to Vaghji. 

The Thakorc Saheb, an enlightened youth, visited England and 
travelled over the greater part of the continent of Europe in 1883. His 
younger brother, Harbhamji, was also sent to England, where he joined the 
Cambridge University, and has now returned to his mother-land after re- 
ceiving academic honors at the English University. He has been now 
appointed as the Administrator of the Bharatpur State in Rajputana. 

In the month of February of the ever memorable year 1887, when Her 
Moat Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria, Empress of India, completed the 
50bh year of her glorious reign, public rejoicings were celebrated throughout 
the length and breadth of this vast continent of India, the Thakore 
Saheb of Morbi also expressed his sense of devotion and loyalty to the 
British Crown by taking a very prominent part in the celebration of 
this Jubilee. In recognition of such devotion and loyalty the State of Morbi, 
which till then ranked among the second class States in Kathiawad, was 
promoted to the first class li.st. These Jubilee rejoicings were celebrated 
in England in the month of June of the same year, and Thakore Saheb 
Vaghji personally repaired to England to take part in the festivities. The 
Queen Empres.s, with her own hands, decorated this enlightened Indian 
Chief with the insignia of the Knight Commander of the Indian Empire. 

Thakore Saheb Shri Vaghji K. C. 1. E., has been granted the right of 
adoption and receives n salute of 11 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Kanyoji. 


Tejmalji. 

Aliyoji, Bhimji. Five others. 

1 

■ 1 

Rawoji. 

1 

1 

Jebnji. 

1 

Pachanji. 

1 

1 1 

Rayabji. Four othera. 

1 

Vagbji I. 

1 

1 

Bunirji. 

1 1 1 

Jiyoji. Deroji. Mebramaaji. 

1 

Prithirnjji. 

Mokaji. 


Hawoji IL 

I 

Vaghji. Harbbamji. 

( The present Thakore Sabeb.) 

Residence. — Morbi, Kathiawadj Bombay Presidency. 
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NARSINGHGARH. 

Area. — 720 sq. miles. Population. — 113,985 
Revenue. — 400,000 rupees. 

This State is bounrled on the north, by the Rajgarh State ; on the east, 
by the State of Bhopal ; on the south, by the jag irs granted by Sindhia ; 
and on the west, by the Ujjain District under Gwalior. 

As narrated in the annals of Rajgarh there flourished two brothers, 
Mohan Sinh arid Para.s Rani, of whom the elder, Mohan Sinh, assumed the 
title of Ravat of Rajgarh, while the younger. Paras Ram, was styled Diwan. 
The latter grew strong and powerful and claimed half the dominions. 
Eventually after a long contest with varying results, the two brothers dis- 
tributed the whole territory among themselves. Mohan Sinh, being the 
elder of the two, kept to himself five villages more than those allotted to 
Paras Ram. Thus one whole estate was divided into two parts ; Rajgarh 
falling to the share of Ravat Mohan Sinh, and Diwan Paras Ram retaining 
the possession of Narsinghgarh. When the province of Malwa was overrun 
by the Marathas, the two brothers acknowledged the supremacy of the con- 
querors, the Ravat agreeing to pay tribute to Maharaja Sindhia and the 
Diwan to Maharaja Holkar. After the death of Paras Ram, the Narsingh- 
garh gadi was successively occupied by Motiji, Khuman Sinh, Achal Sinh, 
and Sobhag Sinh. 

When the English entered Malwa in 1818, Diwan Sobhag Sinh sought 
the jirotection of the British arms. The annual tribute to Holkar was 
thenceforth paid through the English, who now began to interfere in the 
internal administration of Narsinghgarh. Eventually it was reduced to the 
status of a protected principality, owning allegiance to the British Crown. 

An agreement was entered into between the Diwan of Narsinghgarh 
and Maharaja Holkar through the mediation of the British Government, by 
which the Diwan bound himself to pay to Holkar every year 85,000 rupees 
of Bhopal currency, while the former obtained from Sindhia 1,200 rupees 
<^f the Hali currency ; and under the terms of another agreement the D*,wan 
got a further sum of 5,101 rupees from the Puwar chiefs of Dewa.s, in con- 
sideration of his claims to the Sarangpur paragna. The tribute agreed 
to be paid to Holkar is annually assessed through tlie Political Agent of 
Bhopal. 

Diwan Sobhag Sinh was, after his death, succee<led by his son, Chain 
Sinh. He invaded the British camp at Sehore in 1827, and massacred the 
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garrison. The Supreme Government peremptorily ordered him to abandon 
his State to the British officials and himself live in another part of the 
country. Chain Sinh disobeyed these orders and assumed a defiant attitude. 
The English thereupon despatched against him their contingent, stationed at 
Bhopal, sirpported by native troops. When the army reached Narsinghgad'h, 
Chain Sinh was engaged in worshipping his tutelary idol. Without being 
in the least disconcerted, he finish(‘d his Paja ( worship ) and complacent- 
ly took his meals. Afterwards putting on the saffron robes, he and his 
comrades set out to oppose the invading army. In the battle that ensued, 
they were wounded by grape shots, but they all preferred courting death 
to ignominious flight from the field. 

Hanwant Sinh, his brother, ascended the gadi after the death of Chain 
Sinh. He proved a capable ruler. He preserved peace and tranquillity 
throughout his territories and the State grew prosperous under him. The 
revenues were also considerably enhanced. In his old age he formed con- 
nection with the Maharaja of. Jodhpur by giving the hand of his daughter 
in marriage to the heir-apparent to the Marwad throne. The rulers of 
Narsinghgarh were hitherto styled Diwans, but the British Government in 
recognition of the loyalty and devotion of Hanwant Sinh conferred upon 
him and his successors the title of Raja on the 2nd May 1872. 
Hanwant Sinh died on 31st March 1873, and as his only son, Bhawani Sinh, 
had died during his lifetime, he was succeeded by his grand -son, Pratap 
Sinh, who also proved an intelligent and beneficent ruler. 

' All transit duties on .salt passing through the State were abolished in 
1880. In consideration of this measure the Government agreed to supply 
150 maunds of salt, which the State had to give to the Indore State an- 
nually. Next year, with all other payments which till then were made 
in kind, this annual supply of salt was also substituted by money pay- 
ments. The annual payment in lieu of 150 maunds of salt was fixed at 
Rs. 618-12-0. All transit duties leviable within the State were abolished 
except that on opium. A contribution of 56,000 rupees was made by the 
St^e in 1884 towards the construction of the Biaora Sehore Road. 

After reigning for 17 years, Pratap Sinh died in April 1890, without 
issue, and wa.s succeeded by his uncle, Mahtab Sinh, the present Raja of 
Nar-singhgarh. 

The Raja of Narsinhgarh has been granted the right of ado ption 
and enjoys a salute of 11 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Paras Ram, Motiji, Khuman Sinh, Achal Sinh ami— 

Sobhag Sinh. 

I 

Chain Sinh. Han want Sinh. 

_ . i 

1 ■ I 

Bhawani Sinh, Mahtab Sinh. Chhatra Sal. 

( died before his father. ) ( The present Raja.) 

Pratap Sinh. 

Residence. — Narsinghgarli, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 
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PALANPUR. 

Area. — 3,177 sq. miles. Population. — 274,864. 

Revenue. — 6,00,000 rupees. 

Palanpui is bounded on the north bj^ Sirohi and Marwad ; on the 
south, by Kadi or the northern district of H. H. the Gaekwad s terri- 
tories; on the east, by Sirohi aurl the territory of the Rana of JDanta; 
and on the west, by Tharad and Diodar Talnkas. 

Palanpur is said to have been known in early times by the name of 
Prahlad Patan, in honor of its founder, Prahlad Deo, the brother of Dhara 
Varsha, the Parrnar King of Chandra vati. It afterwards became desolate 
and remained in that state for several generations ; at last in the year 57 
B. c., when there flourished a Chauhan king, by ^he name of Palansi, be 
re populated the town, restored it to its old prosperity and named it after 
hi»n, Palanpur. Some say that it was named Palanpur, because it was 
founded by one Pal Parrnar. 

In 1303, after the l3attle of Abu, a dreadful famine ravaged the dis- 
trict, and the town of Palanpur was once more deserted and rendered 
desolate. It was re)»e()})led by Devda Chauhan, one of the descendants of 
Palansi, and his successors held and protected Palanpur and the neigh- 
bouring territories for several years. 

In the middle of the 14th century, the Mahomedans from the north 
invaded these teiTitories and driving away the Chauhans, took possession 
of Palanpur and Disa. Thci victors were headed by Malck Yusaf, a 
Pathan of the Afghan-Lohani stock, whose scat of government was at 
Jhalor in Marwad, towards tiu* direction of Sirohi. Soiu^arh was then the 

O 

capital town of the brave and warlik(.‘ Chauhan Chief, Kanad Deo. A 
fierce battle ensued between Kanad De(» and Malek Yu.saf, in which the 
former was defeated and slain, and Songarh tell into the bamls of the 
Moslem victor. Soiiie clironichirs report that Songarh Avas conquered from 
Viram Deo; ae<‘ording to others,^ it was taken from Visal Deo, while several 
others assert that it was taken from Popanbai, the widowed R«‘ini of 
Visal Deo. 

Malek Yu.saf reigne<l for several years and died in 1395. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Malek Huss.ain. who a<ldcd considerably to his dominions 
and, ruling for loyeais, died in 1410. 
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Malek Hussain left behind him three sons, Malek Salar, Malek Usman, 
and Malek Hetam Khan. The eldest, Salar, succeeded to the gadi and 
after a reign, extending over 21 years, died in 1461. He left behind him a 
son, named Budhan, but Usman, the uncle of the young prince, setting aside 
his claim, usurped the throne. Usman was generally known by the name of 
Malek Jabdal. He was fond of vain pomp and pageantry. In religious views 
he was inclined to the Medhaviya sect. He also reigned for 22 years, and 
died in 1483. He had no son and the succession again descended to his 
nephew, Budhan, the son of his elder brother, Salar. After a rule of 22 
years and seven months, Malek Budhan died in the year 1505. He was 
succeeded by his son, Malek Mujahid Khan. Once while hunting in the 
jungle, he was waylaid by some of the followers of the Rao of Sirohi, who 
taking him prisoner, carried him to their capital, where he was kept under 
surveillance. The Moslem Chief was treated with all the consideration due 
to his high rank and was provided with all the luxuries that he needed. 
Malek Mina and Malek Piyara, the heads of the soldiery at Jhalor, harried 
the territory of Sirohi in revenge for the capture of their Chief, Mujahid. 

These Sardars, once secretly entering the gates of Sirohi, found their 
Chief toying with a supremely beautiful concubine, within whose meshes 
he was inextricably entangled. They expostulated with him to dismiss 
that foul woman, but all their entreaties proving futile, they returned to 
Jhalor in great disappointment. After a few days the Jhaloris succeeded 
in seizing the person of Kunwar Madan, the son of the Rao of Sirohi, while 
he was also hunting in the adjoining forest. Threatening to make the 
Kunwar a Mussalman, they frightened the Rao so much that he immed- 
iately ordered Malek Mujahid Khan to be set at liberty and sent to Jhalor. 
As long as he remained at Sirohi, the government of Jhalor was carried on 
by his father's uncle, Malek Hetam Khan. 

Malek Mujahid Khan died in 1509, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Malek Ali Sher. During his reign the Rathods of Mandor invaded Jhalor 
and the contest lasted for three days, at the end of which the Rathods were 
compelled to retire to their dominions unsuccessful. 

Ali Sher, dying in 1525, was succeeded by hie son, Sikandar Khan. He 
was also constanly annoyed by the neighbouring Hindu Rajas. In lo42, 
Mai Deo, the Rathod king of Jodhpur, marching upon Jhalor, took t e 
ruling Chief prisoner and sacked the capital. In 1543, the Rajputs o 
again laid waste the town of Sachor and reduced it to siibnussion. 
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Malek Sikandar breathed his last in the year 1548. As he 
died without issue, he was succeeded by Gazni Khan, the son of Hetara 
Khan, the third son of Hussain, the son of Malek Yusaf, the founder of their 
dynasty, and he during the two years of his short reign recovered the glory 
and greatness of his family. He died in 1550 without any offspring. 
After some petty intrigues and contests for succession, the gadi of Jhalor 
was next occupied by his brother, Malek Khanji Khan. Jhalor was in his 
reign attacked and seized by Fatteh Khan, the Beluch chief of Radhanpur 
and Terwada. It remained in the hands of the Beluchs for 16 years, when 
in 1570, Malek Khanji Khan, obtaining the help of some of his Sardars, 
invaded the Beluch territory and regained his lost kingdom of Jhalor. 

Malek Khanji Khan died in 1576, leaving behind him two sons, Gazni 
Khan and Phiroz Khan, of whom the elder, Gazni Khan, succeeded his 
father. Though he had a large army in his service, he was taken prisoner 
by Emperor Akbars troops, but on being released in 1590, he was restored 
to the. of Jhalor. In 1597, the magnanimous Emperor bestowed 
upon him the title of ‘ Diwan, ’ which is enjoyed by his descendants to our 
own day. 

Diwan Gazni Khan, dying in 1614, was succeeded by his son, Pahad 
Khan. He grossly murdered his mother, whereupon the enraged nobility 
caused the matricide to be trampled under the foot of an elephant. He 
was succeeded by hi.s uncle, Phiroz Khan, otherwise known by the name 
of Kamal Khan. In 1654 his son, Mujahid Khan, was appointed by the 
Emperor of Delhi to the important post, of the fouzdar of Patan. 

Diwan Phiroz Khan, dyingin 1674, was succeeded by his son, Mujahid 
Khan. He for the first time in 1697 imposed a capitation tax upon the 
Hindu inhabitants of Palanpur and Jhalor. In 1699, Maharaja Ajit 
Siuh of Jodhpur invaded and captured Jhalor. Mujahid Khan there- 
upon removed his capital to Palanpur and from that date his descendants 
have always continued to reign there. 

Diwan Mujahid Khan went and settled at Palanpur in 1699, and died 
in the same year, without any issue. He was succeeded by his brother, 
S^im Khan, who, after reigning for one single year, died in 1700. 

Salim Khan was succeeded by his son, Kamal Khan. He introduced 
many reforms in the State and worked zealously for the ainelioration of the 
condition of the people. He was, however, cut off in the year 1708. 
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succeeded by his son, Phii’oz Khan aUaa Chni Khan, on the Palanpur 
maenad. In 1716 Maharaja Ajit Sinh of Jod^PHi was appointed Suba of 
Gujarat by Farukhsiyyar, the Emperor of Delhi. On his way to Gujarat 
from Jodhpur, he halted in the vicinity of Palanpur and seeing the rising 
power of its rulers, he made it a point to reduce its Diwan, Phiroz' 
Khan, to subjection. Phiroz Khan, however, did. his best to remain 
independent of the Viceroy of Gujarat, and from 1720 he began to devjse 
schemes to g?un his object ; but death overtook him in 1722, and all his 
machinations came to an end. He left behind him four sons, Karimdad 
Khan, Bahadur. Khan, Kamal Khan and Pir Khan. A contest arose be- 
tween Karimdad Khan and Kamal Khan for succession, ailft in the struggle 
the latter was killed, and Karimdad Khan ascended the gadi. He, dying 
in 1730, was succeeded by his son, Pahad Khan. During his reign the 
Marathas under Kanthaji Kadam and Malhar Rao Holkar invaded the 
north of Gujarat in 1736. They sacked Palani^ur and retired on the pay- 
ment of a tribute of a lakh of rupees. Diwan Pahad Khan reigned till 
1744, when he died without issue. He was succeeded by his uncle, Bahadur 
Khan, in whose reign the Peshwa s general, Sadashiv Ramchandra, levied 
from Palanpur a tribute of 35,000 rupees. 

Diwan Bahadur Khan died in 1768, after whom came to the throne 
his son, Salirn Khan, who, dying in 1781, was succeeded by his son, 
Sher Khan. He treacherously murdered his brothers under the apprehen- 
sion that they would offer resistance to his accession. 

Diwan Sher Khan died childless in the year 1788' He had a sister 
named Sonbubu, who was married to the Nawab of Radhanpur. She in- 
stigated her son, Mubariz Khan, to assert his claim and eventually succeed- 
ed in bringing about his accession to the throne of Palanpur. The nobility 
could no longer brook the supremacy of one who had no right to assume the 
Diwanship of Palanpur. They rose in a body against Mubariz Khan, and, 
deposing him, seated one Samsher Khan, a near relative of the late 
Diwan, Sher Khan, upon the gadL This Samsher Khan, however, turned 
out to be such a misconducted ruler that his subjects began to hat« him, 
and rising into an open revolt, they at last dethroned him in the year 1794. 
After having unseated Samsher Khan from the throne of Palanpur, their 
choice fell upon one of his near relatives, named Phiroz Khan, who was in«- 
stalled upon the gadi. It was in his reign that Palanpur for^the first time 
came in contact with the British Government in the year 1809. It was 
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then arranged that th^J^wan of Palanpur should pay to H. H. the 
Qaekwad an yearly tribuSilf 60,001 rupees. Diwan Phiroz Khan was a 
mere tool in the hands of Sindhi Jamadars, who wielded supreme authority 
in the State. In 1812, while Phiroz Khan was one day hunting in the 
jungle, a party of the Jamadars' followers overtook him and killed him on 
the spot. His son, Fatteh Khan, and his partisans were made prisoners, 
while his uncle, Samsher Khan, who was the Jagirdar of Disaand Dhanera, 
was installed on the Palanpur throne. The usurper with the Jamadar 
began to rule with an iron rod. When the news of the reigning disorder 
reached the ears of H. H. the Gaekwad, he sent an army to Palanpur 
to set the mattdii right, and with the help of the British contingent the 
regal authority was restored to the rightful claimant, Fatteh Khan, the son 
of Phiroz Khan. Though Fatteh Khan was vested with the power of the 
Diwan, Samsher Khan was appointed his guardian. The Gaekwad garrison- 
ed the place with his own troops for the preservation of peace and tran^ 
quillity. Samsher Khan, as the guardian of the new Diwan, carried on 
the administration. He was, however, a born-tyrant and his new admini- 
stration was equally characterised by lawlessness and mismanagement. He 
alienated rich tracts of land and misappropriated the revenues of the State. 
The annual tribute to H. H. the Gaekwad was left unpaid for several 
years. The State was plunged into debts and the maladministration went 
on increasing to such an extent that the youthful Diwan was compelled to 
seek the intervention of the British authority ( 1816 ). Samsher KhaO) 
apprehensive lest he would be deprived of all his growing power and 
greatness, objected to the interference of the Elnglish and strongly opposed 
them. At last when he found that his protest was of no avail, he left the 
capital and fled to some other place of security. On 28th November 1817, 
an arrangement was entered into between the Diwan and Captain Miles, 
the British Political officer, by which the former agreed to ‘ subsidise 
250 horse, to receive an Agent from the Gaekwad in the confidence of the 
British Government and to follow his advice, to pay the tribute punc- 
tually and to protect no offenders against the British or the Gaekwad Go- 
vernments/ The appointment of the Qaek wad’s agent which commenced 
&om this date was cancelled later on, in 1848. 

. Diwan Fatteh Khan died in 1854, leaving behind him four sons; 
^Ifoirawar Khan, Ahmud Khan, Usman Khan and Sikandar Khan. Of these, 
the eldest, Jorawar Khan, succeeded his father to the throne of Palanpur. 
In consideration of the very valuable services rendered by the Diwan 
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during the troublous times of the great Ind^n Mutiny iil 1857, the 
British Government conferred upon him, in 1862, aaamtd, authorizing him 
and his successors to adopt an heir in accordance with the Mahomedan 
Law, in the absence of a natural born one, to the Palanpur gadi, without 
the payment of any succession duty. In addition to this, the distinguished 
title of * His Excellency ' was bestowed upon him and his successors. 

Diwan J ora war Khan breathed his last on the 28th of August 1878, 
and was succeeded by Sher Mahmud Khan, the present Diwan of Palan- 
pur. In the memorable year of 1887, H. E. the Diwan of Palanpur took 
a prominent part in the celebration of the Jubilee rejoicings in his State. In 
commemoration of that happy event the Diwan Saheb caused a stately 
building to be erected on the Station Road and named it the Victoria 
Jubilee Institute. It has since been used as a State Library. He for the 
embellishment of his capital spent large sums of money in erecting works 
of public utility, such as the Legeyh Market and school houses for boys 
and girls. 

In 1890 an agreement was come to between the Diwan and the Govern- 
ment. The State was released from the obligation of maintaining the 
Palanpur levy ; but it had to maintain an efficient police force and establish- 
ment of magistrates. The cost of keeping the Political Superintendent 
payable by the State was raised to 9000 rupees. 

The British Government, pleased with his liberal and progressive ad- 
ministration, ennobled him with the title of K. C. I. E. on the New year’s 
day in 1893. The investiture ceremony was performed on the 2nd of January 
1893 at Ahmedabad by His Excellency Lord Harris, the Governor of 
Bombay, in a Grand Darbar, attended by the Rajas and Chiefs of the 
Rewa Kantha, Mahi Kantha, Palanpur and Surat Agencies, as also by 
European and Native* official and non-official gentry from the different parts 
of the Presidency, 

His Excellency Diwan Sher Mahmud Khan K. C. I. E. is entitled to 
a salute of 11 guns and as a first class chief, eryoys full civil and criminal 
powers, 
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Genealogical tree. 
Malek Yusaf. 
Malek liussaiD. 


Malek Salar 

I 


Malek Usman, 


Malek Homat Khan. 


Budban 


Mujahid Khan. All Sher. 

I 

Sikandar Khan. 


Khuram Khan. 


Gazoi Khao. 


Khanji Khan, 

I 


Gasni Khan. 
Pahad Khan. 


Phiroz Khan. 


Mujahid Khan. 


Salim Khan. 


Kamal Khan, 

I 

Phiroz Khan. 

I 


rl^h 


Karimdad Khan. Bahadur Khan. Kamal Khan. Pir K!han 

i I I ' 

Pahad Khan. Salim Khan. Usman Khan. Fatteh Khan. 

1 Samsher Khan. Phiroz Khan. 

Fatteh Khan. 


Sher Khan. Sonbabu. (daughter.) 


Mubariz Khan, (deposed.) 


Jorawar Khan Ahmud 
1 


Khan. 


Usman Khan. 


o.u . I 
Sikandar Khan. 


1 


Sher Mahmud Khan. 

( The present Diwan. ) 

JResidcnce. — Palanpur, Palanpur Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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PORBANDAR. 

Area. — 636 sq. miles. Population. — 85,785. 

Revenue. — 5,50,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the territories of the Nawa- 
nagar State ; on the cast, by those of the Junagarh State; and on the 
south and west, by the Arabian Sea. 

The rulers of Porbandar are Jothwa Rajputs, who claim to belong 
to the oldest royal family in Katliiawad. They were the first to 
migrate into the peninsula. Only the coast line was then inhabited and 
so far back as 746, when Anhilwara was founded by the illustrious Vaa^ 
Raj, there was not a single hamlet all around, subject to the Chavada rule, 
which was more than fifteen miles distant from the waters of the sea. 
Though the seat of the Chavada government was at Dwarka, the rulers of 
Bet Shankhodwara, Sikotra, Miyani, Din, Somnath Patan, Mahuva, Kata- 
pur and others owned allegiance to it. The remaining portion was a vast 
wilderness, an abode of ferocious and savage animals. Only here and 
there on the sea-coast, tracts of land were broken by the plough. The 
villages in the interior of the province at the present day exhibit no 
signs of great antiejuity, though those within the Gir Forest appear to have 
been founded about the year 1300 of the Sam vat era. 

Of the Rajput tribes inhabiting Kathiawad, the Chavadas, the Chuda- 
stiinas and Jethwas claim to be the first to settle in the province. Chrono* 
logically speaking the Jethwas were the last who migrated into the 
country, not later than the year 000. According to the bardic chronicles 
the parentage of the rulers of Porbandar may be traced to Hanuman. 
Between the divine progenitor and the present Rana some writers inter- 
pose no less than one thousand and forty-eight members in the direct male 
line, while according to others there have intervened only 178 men in the 
pedigree. The Jethwas must have settled in the peninsula in the IGth 
century of the Christian era. The bards make Shrinagar, near Por- 
bandar, their earliest capital but there are reasons to believe that their 
first seat of government was at Morbi. They then advanced along the 
coast line, and took possession of Bet and Dwarka. It has not yet been 
ascertained whether the villages were long retained in their possession ; yet 
this much is certain that they repaired to Nagnah, near Nawanagar, and to 
the isles of Pirotan and Ajada, and stayed there for some time. Thence 
lihey proceeded to MiySRii and Shrinagar and at last they permanently 
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fixed their residence at Ghumli in Barda. As for the history of the 
ancient Ranas of Porbandarj a mere mythological narrative has come down 
to us, which we. attempt to give below. The first of the Jeth^ya rulers 
was Makardhvaj, the son of Hanuman. He is said to have established his 
seat of government at Shrinagar, a town, a few miles to the north-west 
of Porbandar. It is just possible that these Jet h was before their exodus 
to this peninsula may have resided at Shrinagar in Kashmir, or any other 
place of the same name, and the name of their dear old father-land may 
have been given to their new home. 

Of the origin of the Jethwas the bards say, that when Hanuman took 
his long jump and went to Lanka across the ocean, a drop of his perspira- 
tion fell into the waters of the sea and was swallowed by a female croco- 
dile ; she became pregnant and gave birth to the founder of the race, 
Makardhvaj. It was he who kept a watch over the mansion of Ahi 
Ravan, when Hanuman went over to him to procure the liberation of Rama 
and Lakshaman. When Rama returned from Lanka after his conquest, 
he conferred upon Makardhvaj the kingdom of Shrinagar, with 7200 
villages attached to it. Makardhvaj was succeeded by Moradhvaj, from 
whom Morbi derived its name. There flourished Tamardhvaj, Nildhvaj 
and Hansdhvaj in due succession. Hansadhvaj celebrated a sacrifice 
at Pasthar, built a reservoir, called the Surajvan, and erected a temple in 
honour of Tapkesh war Mahadeva. Jethidhvaj and Jambudhvaj succeed- 
ed Hansdhvaj. Sansmakumar was the next to wear the crown. From 
that time the distinctive epithet af ‘ Dhvaj, * which had always been 
added to the names of the preceding monarchs, was supplanted by the 
word * Kumar *. After Sansmakumar, the gadi devolved successivly on 
Manvahankumar, Kankamkumar, Arakkumar, Sangramkumar, Arjan- 
kumar, Sanghkumar, Karankumar, Sadharmakumar, Indrajitkumar and 
Shilkumar. Of these the last mentioned sovereign founded the village 
of Ghumli, constructed three reservoirs of water, Kalobha, Kuchholu and 
Hujan on the Abapura mount. He also built a temple dedicated to Ka- 
meshwar. 

Varahakumar, who mounted the gadi had a brother, Gopkumar, from 
whom is derived the name of the Gop hills. He erected a fortress on one 
those hills and reared a temple in honour of God Siva, named after him 
Gdpnath Mahadev. Champsenkumar, Vajdekumar and Phulkumar as- 
cended the gadi one after another. > A temple dedicated to the god Sun 
was erected by the last named prince at Shrinagar. His younger son, 
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Biiim Dev, built a fortress near Ranpur, and called it Bhimkqt. Asvasen 
Ktimar and Prathu Kumar figure next on the roll of the Porbandar Ranas. 
This Prathu Kumar is credited with having gallantly repulsed an assault led 
by the Vaghelas of Morbi. Adit Kumar, Shangan Kumar, Bhan Kumar, 
Vikaji Kumar, Bakhuji Kumar, Ramsinhji Kumar, Meh Kumar and Mep 
Kumar are the sovereigns enumerated next in the family pedigree. Autra 
Kumar was the younger son of Mep Kumar; he had once been on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Bhutnath in the vicinity of the Vijfad hills, situate in Barda. 
An unfortunate accident by the hdl of lightning resulted in the death of 
this prince with 1200 of his cornrados. Alter Mop Kumar the gadi of For- . 
bandar was occupied by a series of princes, * of whom absolutely nothing 
is known till we come to the name of Jethiji, the eponym of the tribe, 
known as the Jethwas. 

Jethiji was succeeded by Virariji, Vikuji and Govindji. Govindji had 
two brothers, Nanoji and Dhakoji, at Mbrbi, who built a temple to the god 
Jadeshvar, six miles from Vankaner, and also constructed a step-well ali 
Tankara, named Dhakovav. The gadi was then occupied by Nagji and 
Champsenji. Kanaksen of Sambhar (Ajmere) once invited his contemporary 
rulers on the occasion of the man iage of his daughter, Hansa Kunvari, in 
order that she miglit select one out of those who responded to the call. 
Among those who attended the Svayamvara were to be seen Champsenji 
of Porbandar, Avalsen Chavada of Sikotar Bet, Sodha Sultanji of Parkar, 
Rah Chudachandra of Juiiagarh and others. The princess’ choice fell on 
the gallant Champsen, whose neck the beauteous bride decorated with the 
nuptial wreath. Aditji Jethwa succeeded Champsenji to the throne. Hia 
brother rose against him and betook himself to outlawry and built a fortress, 
called after him Bhimkot, in Barda, where he took up his residence. 

Meheji, Nagji, Bhanji, Shivji, Ramdeji, Bakhuji, Ranoji and Sangji 
are the names which appear after Aditji on the list of the Porbandar 
kings. It is said that the goddess, Harshad, apprised Sangji in his dream 
of the 40,000 Vaghelas, marching against Morbi and exhorted him to be 

• The names of these princes are Prathi Kumar, Gang Kumar, Bal Kumar, Akheraj 
Kumar, Bakhal Kumar, Sursena Kumar, Ugrajit Kumar, Aditji Kumar, Bbarmal Kumar, 
Vanvir Knmar, Viram Kumar, Randhaval Kumar, Ratan Kumar, Sugrasen Kumar, Kesarji 
Kumar, Mep Kumar^ Vajeraj Kumar, MejiKumar, Vika Kumar, Bakhal Kumar, Agrasen 
Kumar, Jasdhul Kumar, and Randhirji Kumar. Next to him come in succession Bandhaval 
Qopal Rajan, Eang-ohelji Rajan, Viramdo Raj an, Vikuji Rajao, Raudoji Rajan, 
■Aditji Rejan, Rangohelji Rajan, Randhayal Rajan, Dhundamal Rajao, Abhjkrat Rajan an 

89 
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repared for its defence. He sent an advance guard under his brother 
[akan Jethwa, and soon after followed in person with the necessary 
^inforcements, Makan proceeded m far as Thala on the borders of the 
\un to the north-east of Dhrangadra, where he took up his stand for 
le coming encounter. The Vaghela troops came up and a bloody battle 
asued. For a time the result was indecisive, but the approach of Sangji 
itb the reinforcements decided it in favour of the Jethwas. During the 
acounter, Sangji was wounded and prince Kanji was taken prisoner ; but 
irough the intercession of Akheraj of Sirohi, Kanaksen Chavada and 
[amir Jadav, he was soon after liberated. The proud distinction of Rana 
rhich was heretofore borne by the Vaghelas was transferred to Sangji 
nd his descendants, and the treaty which was concluded between the rival 
iewstions was cemented by the union of the Jethwa prince with the Va- 
, 11011 princess. In commemoration of this battle, the place where it was 
ought has since been known by the name of the Jethwa hill. 

Sangji was succeeded in due turn by Bhanji and Shiyaji, the last of 
(rhom transferred his capital from Shrinagar to Ghumli. The local bards 
lave recorded the chivalrous deeds of his son, Halaman, in a tale which is 
Ftill told in Katbiawad : — Rajsinh Parmar, the Thakore of Manamora and 
Jalambha, had a fair daughter, named Son. As she reached the age when 
fancy turns to thoughts of love, ' she devised a novel mode of selecting 
ler husband. She wrote the first line of a couplet and sent the paper to 
she courts of all the princes, challenging them to supply the next line, and 
promising her hand in marriage to the successful competitor. Halaman 
bad poetic genius and he succeeded in supplying the second half of the 
proposed couplet. The princess, Son, set out to meet the lord of her 
heart. As she approached Ghumli, Shiyaji, the father of the bridegroom, 
happened to see her. Enamoured of her beauty, he determined to have 
her for his own spouse. He represented to her that it was he who had 
ftalfilled the stipulated condition and had won her hand, but Son was a 
woman of great sagacity, and she at once saw through the whole trick. 

then proposed a new test to gauge his poetical ingenuity and set him 
a i^esh couplet. The king was taken aback, but was soon released from 

Ejftjanajsn. After the last naiucd, NasavjltUajan, oome Kandhaval Mabaraj,OcpaIji 
Mahar^j, Aditji Maharaj, Bakhniji Mabaraj, Sangji Mabaraj, Baadaji 
Randhavalji Maharaj, Varjangji Maharaj, Sandhnsen Maharaj, Vajerajji Allabara^ 
Maharaj, Bakbuji MahariJ, > Vajainbji Maharaj, Jethiji Mahaw» 

Nagjl Maharaj, Vakmayat Maharaj, Nagujanji Maharaj*, BhatJI Maharaj, 
MaianiaDji Maharaj, Randharal Maharaj, Bhanji Mataraj, Ramdeji MBhMajt 
Maharaj. Kbefcoji Maharaj, Bhanji Maharaj and Jethiji. 
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this predicament by his son, who supplied the wanting line and carried 
away the fair prize. The father, however, was not a man to sit silent over 
his discomfiture. He resolved to redeem by force of arms what he had lost 
through want of poetic genius. He availed himself of the opportunity 
when Halaman was out on a hunting excursion within 10 days of the 
marriage. The Chief forcibly carried Son away to his own seraglio and 
placed a guard at the palace of his son, and, on his return home, ostracised 
him from his dominions. Halaman at first went to Kutch and thence 
proceeded to Sindh. There he was cordially received by the ruling chief, 
who assigned to him the estate of Dobadha for his maintenance. He gra- 
dually extended his domains and took the hand of Devaldevi in marriage. 
The issue of this marriage were two sons, Chandrasinhji and Devisinhji. 
Seven years after his banishment, his father, Shiyaji, died at Ghumli. 
Released from her forced confinement, Son~roamed, from place to place, in 
search of the object of her first passion, and at last reached Sindh. But 
the anticipated pleasure from reunion was at once converted into gloom 
and misery. Her lord, bitten by a poisonous snake, was then lying on his 
death-bed. She thought that her stars were against her and sat shedding 
tears over the prostrate frame of her departing lord. But these tears and 
lamentations were not altogether unavailing. She at last got the rewaixj 
of her devotion and affection. A saint happened to pass by, who knew 
the snake charm, and by the force of that spell he checked the further 
progress of the deadly poison. He muttered the mantra several times. 
The trial succeeded and Halaman s life was saved. I}e left Devaldevi at 
her father's home and accompanied his faithful Son back to Ghumli, 
where he reigned for 10 years. Halaman was succeeded by Bhanji, Meheji, 
Nagji, Vikuji and Nagbhanji. The last named prince entrusted the 
management of the State to his eldest son, Vikiaji, and retired in com- 
pany with his consort, Son, a Kathiawadi princess, to Prch Patan. There 
a son, Nagarjuna, was born to them and when he grew up, his mother 
requested the king to assign that estate to him. This the king refused to 
do, whereupon she left him and repaired to her father’s home at Tajaja. 

A short time after, a terrible shock of earthquake brought Preh Patan to 
the ground, and buried it under a heap of debris. On its ruins, a new 
city was founded which received the name of Dhank. Twelve years after 
the destruction of Preh Patan, Nagarjuna returned from Talaja to Dhank, 
where he passed the rest of bis life. Of the many exploits that are 
Wrwted of him the most heroic was that in which be defeated the celebra- 
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led Salivalian,bufc the struggle thus signalized, ended at last in thede&wt 
and death of Nagarjuna. 

Rana Vikiaji was succeeded by Khetuji, who, to preserve the memory 
of his father fresh among his subjects, built a vav ( step- well ) and called it 
after him, Vikia Vav. He also built a temple on the Revat hill in Barda 
and dedicated it to Mahadev,^ giving it the name of Udkeshvar. 

Ranoji,, Khimoji, Vikraajitji, Khetuji, Ramdevji, Sartanji, Bakuji 
and Ranoji were the successors of Khetuji on the gadi of Ghumi. Eanoji 
caused a tank, Ranasar, to be excavated near Modhpur, and a temple to be 
dedicated to the God Shiva on the top of the hills of Morchopna. Bhanji, 
Nagji, Wakuji, Bhanji, Viramji, Khimkanji, Nagji, Shiguji, Aditji, Hariadji, 
Bakuji, Sartanji, Bhanji, Wikuji, Kanji, Vanvirji, Nagjanji, Bhanji, Ha- 
riadji and Sangji successively sat on the gadi after Ranoji. Of these, the 
last named Sangji came to the throne in 1120 and ruled for about 30 years. 
He assigned to his younger brother the jagir of Hathla, which at the present 
day is subject to the Nawanagar State. In about 1150 Ranoji succeeded 
Sangji but as he was removed by the merciless hand of death in the 
very year of his accession, his brother, Nagji, next occupied the cushion. 
On his death in 1156, Bharmalji ascended the gadi. He died in 1172. 
Bhanji next ruled till hisdeath in 1179 andMehji till 1190. His successor, 
Nagji, dying in 1193, was succeeded by Vikioji. The dry narrative of the 
ascension and death of one prince after another is relieved by one single 
historical incident of interest. Kutab-ud-Din, taking hold of Morbi, drove 
the Jeth was away from it. The Rana died in 1220. Vajsiji, his successor, 
enjoyed his rule, extending over 25 years, till his death in 1245. Bhojmjji 
ruled till 1270 ; Ramdeji till 1291 ; Ranoji till 1302 and Nagji till 1307. 
Bhanji came to the throne in 1307. His contemporary ruler at the 
island of Shankhodvar was Dudanshi Vadhel, who was blessed with no 
progeny. On consulting a Brahmin he was told that he was destined to 
have only a daughter. In course of time the promised daughter was born, 
l?iut ^he had two teeth from her very birth. This led him again to 
tusori to a Joahi ( astrologer ) who told him that the daughter was born 
inauspicious juncture; and that if she remained in his house 
she w as sure to bring down ruin upon the city and the 
Vidlb0l fomily. To obviate this ^reat calamity, the new born babe was 
packed up in a small box and left drifting on the waters of the 
adjoining creek. The box was to.s8ed against by the waves till it gained 
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the port of Miyani, where Prabhat Chavada was then holding the reins 
of government It was found by a copper-smith, %ho took it to his 
place and opened it. To his great surprise he found in it a living infant. 
As the copper-smith had no offspring, he brought her up as his own 
daughter with great fondness and affection. As day after day went by 
Son, for that was the name of the princess, waxed more and more fascinat- 
ing. Once it so happened that she was seen by Prabhat Ohavada, who 
was at once seized by an unconquerable passion for her. He thereupon 
sent for the copper-smith and entreated him to give him his daughter in 
marriage. He flatly refused to comply with the wishes of his prince ; but 
finding him inexorable, he left the place with Son the very night for 
Ghiimli, where he built a house and settled there permanently. Son, 
who all the while took him for his real father, entreated him not to keep 
her confined within the four corners of his house, but give her some scope 
to see the world abroad. Bhanji Jethwa had married the sister of Miat 
Babria, the Thakore of Than-Kundolna. Babria had a son, named Rakhayat, 
who happened at this time to arrive at Ghumli on a visit to his aunt. 
On the recommendation of his aunt he expressed his willingness to marry 
Son, whom he saw and admired. The interest of Son, too, was 
keenly excited by the many tales of Rakhayat’s adventures, which she had 
so frequently heard. The marriage was no sooner celebrated than tidings 
were received that the enemy had driven away the cattle belonging to the 
people of Ghumli. In spite of the earnest entreaties of Son, Rakhayat 
pursued the enemy and redeemed the cattle, On hia way back three 
horsemen of the enemy’s camp, who were chasing him came up wichin 
sight on the outskirts of Bhanvar ; he spurred on his horse towards the 
village, but unfortunately his head got entangled in the thick branches, 
while his body was hung up dangling to the ground. In the mean time, 
the enemy came up and despatched him at the point of their spears. 
When the sad intelligence reached Son, she was heart-broken and pre- 
pared to mount the pyre and accompany her dear lord to the next world ; 
but charmed by her beauty, Bhan, the Jethwa Chief, prevented her 
from carrying out her design. With great importunity, he requested her 
to accept him as her future husband. Son, whose determination was 
inflexible, took refuge with the sacred Brahmins. The Jethwa desisted 
not and called upon the Brahmins to give her up. When they refused to 
do so he attacked their sanctuary, and a free fight ensued in which though 
JlUl\drods of Brahmins lost their lives, Son was gallantly saved from his 
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olutcbea On the morrow she became aati with the head of her decoded 
. lord in her lap. Before mounting the pile she pronounced a dreadful 
curse against the Jethwa house and hurled an imprecation that Qhumli 
would be soon destroyed and never again re-peopled. After her death 
the copper-smith and the Brahmins built a temple outside the city to 
perpetuate the memory of this devoted woman which is still known as 
Son Dungari. 

After the lapse*”©! ajjfew years, Jam Unad came at the head^of a]^large 
army and besieged the city. The city held out long and the first attack 
was repulsed. In 1313, a second attempt upon the city was made by 
Jam Bamanioji and he succeeded in rendering it desolate. The Jethwa 
chief left it precipitately and reached Ranpur, where he founded a new 
principality. Bhanji died at Ranpur in 1360. He was succeeded by his 
son, Jasudhulji, who tried his utmost to preserve peace within his domi- 
nions. But the northern frontier could not be well protected against the 
repeated inroads of the Sindhis. When he died in 1392 his son, 
Ranoji, came to the throne. He was unable to maintain order within 
his territory on account of the all absorbing danger from Sindh and the 
threatened invasions from other chiefs. With the exception [of the port 
of Nagnah, which belonged to the junior branch, the chiefdom of the 
Jethwas then attained its narrow limits, which have been kept up to our 
own day. Prince Sangji ascended the throne in 1420, Like his predeces- 
sors, he followed the policy of preserving what was already achieved. In 
1461, upon his death, Bhanji sat on the gadi. He had a troublesome time 
of it, for Mahmud Begara, the Shah of Gujarat, then invaded Junagarh, 
when Rah Mandalik, the last of the Chudasamas, was reigning there and 
he conquered the hill fort of Girnar. He passed several years in Sorath 
and levied tributes from numerous minor chieftains of Kathiawad. 

Rana Bhanji died in 1492, whereupon his son, Ranoji vii, ascended 
the throne. After an uneventful reign of 35 years, he quietly passed away, 
witib^ut any issue. 

His nephew, Ehimoji ii, next occupied the gadi. During Khimoji's 
some of his territories were encroached upon by the Jadejas, who, 
uilder the leadership of Jam Raol, continued their attacks and seizing 
the seaport town of Nagnah, founded in its vicinity the town of 
Nawanagar, and established their seat of gevernment thei’fe, in 1639, In 
1560, Rana Khimqji expired and Ramdeji iv, was called upon to fill the 
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Ranpur gadi. It was the misfortune of this prince that he was connected 
through his mother with the ever greedy Jam. His cruel uncle, Jam 
Sataji, was bent upon tearing the diadem off the brow of his young 
nephew. He invited him to Nawanagar, but for sometime Karadeji 
refused to accept the invitation. The persuasive eloquence of Charan 
Kavidas Lango was at last successful in chasing away the fears of the un- 
confiding prince. Ramdeji proceeded to Nawanagar, where Jam Sataji 
treacherously got him murdered and sent an army to take possession of 
Ranpur in 1574. 

Prince Bhanji immediately after this catastrophe fled from Ranpur, 
and staying at Natha-Timbi for fifteen days, passed three months and a half 
at Sodhana. Thence he lay concealed in the garden of Travada, for fifteen 
days, but no longer able to hold out against the pangs of hunger, he was cut 
off by a miserable and premature death on the sixteenth day. The 
widowed queen, Kalabai, with Prince Khimoji and others, took refuge at 
Chhanya. From that time Chhanya became the capital of the Jethwas. 

Under these circumstances the infant prince, Khimoji, was placed on 
the gadiy but the management of the State rested with the Queen Dowa- 
ger, Kalabai. She was a woman of great resources and fortitude. Though 
Jam Sataji, the most powerful and the deadliest of the foes of the Jeth- 
was, succeeded in conquering their dominions as far as the creek of Bokhi- 
rah, she did not lose her heart. She induced the Mers and the Rabaris, who 
then resided at Chhanya, with promises of rewards, to support her cause. 
She enlisted them in her service and formed out of th^m a splendid army. 
Taking advantage of the confusion into which the Jam had been thrown 
by his defeat, on the confines of Dhrol at the hands of the Mughals, she 
regained her lost territories as far as Ranpur, Khimoji assigned in giras 
. the estate of Morana to his younger brother, Bhojrajji, and Rojhdu to 
Jethiji. 

Rana Khimoji died in 1626, leaving behind him two sons, Vikmatji II 
and Karanji, of whom the former came to the throne, while to the latter 
was assigned the village of Pandavadar. 

Rana Vikmatji died in 1671, and was succeeded by Sultanji. When 
he saw that the Mughal Government paid very little attention to the 
affairs in Sorath, and that as Maharaja Jaswant Sinh of Jodhpur was then 
the viceroy oS Gujarat, no encroachment, however wrongful, made by a 
Hindu Zaviindarj in such a distant part of the country, would be taken 
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of, he erected a stronghold near Porbandar, then in the hands of 
tfee Jtf ughals, and claimed it as his own. He, however, continued to reside 
at Chhanya, where he died in 1699. He had four sons, Bhanji, Sagramji, 
Hajpji and Kumbhoji ; of them the eldest, Bhanji, occupied the throne, 
while his brothers, Sagramji, Hajoji and Kumbhoji received in appanage 
Sisali, Bardi, Vachhodu and Lavariyu respectively. Bhanji, like his father, 
resided at Chhanya, though he continued to press his claims to Porbandar. 
He availed himself of the opportunities offered by the frequent raids of the 
Marathas on Gujarat, the revolt of Durga Das Rathod and the absence of 
Emperor Aurangzeb, who was then engaged in the Deccan. He forcibly 
took possession of Porbandar and began to hold it on his own account. 

In 1709, Rana Bhanji breathed his last and Khimoji mounted the 
vacant gadi. At that time the civil war of succession between the sons 
of Aurangzeb, the repeated incursions of the Marathas and the internecine 
strife among the Mahomedan nobles during the short rule of Ferukhsiyyar 
yielded ample facilities to Khimoji to strengthen his hold on Porbandar. 
In 1726, he bribed the Desais of Mangrol and obtained possession of the 
fortress of Madhavpur. Next year when the Mughal viceroy, Sher Buland 
Khan, attacked Chhanya, Khimoji made preparations to escape by the 
sea-route ; but shortly after he appeased the greed of the assailant by paying 
him a tribute of 40,000 rupees. 

^ When Rana Khimoji died in 1728, he had two sons, Vikmatji and 
Jijibhai. Vikmatji III., ascended the throne, while his younger brother 
was given the estate of Kindarkheda and Untada. But as Jijibhai died 
without issue, the estate was resumed by the reigning chief Kutiana was 
conquered from the Mahomedans in 1749. Vikmatji died in 1757. His 
son, Sultanji, succeeded him. Immediately after his accession, Mohobat 
Khan, the Nawab of Junagarh, reconquered Kutiana in 1759. Shekh Mian 
pfMangrol stormed Navibandar in 1774 ; but he was repulsed by Sultanji, 
aided by the Jadeja chief, Kumbhoji of Gondal. In 1778, he built the 
fortress of Bethali on the frontiers of the Nawanagar State. One day a 
Iwndfasked permission to visit the fortress but, being refused, he at once 
^eht to Jam Jasaji in the guise of a woman. When he was asked why 
he did so, he replied that as his master was but a woman, he, his servant, 
AIbo forced to wear a woman’s attire. On further inquiries he repeated 
the following distich.* x 

Utha AjtnalaDf^, Bethali Kara Bhuko, Baoa Yasavaeo Ghamli Jam magebeitnnko. ) 
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“ Rise, oh Scion of Ajinala ! destroy Bethali, should the Rano people 
Ghumli Jam should have a share.” 

The anger of the Jam being thus aroused, he sent his Diwan, Mehera- 
man Khawas, against Bethali. When the Rana was informed of the siege 
he induced Diwan Amarji of Junagarh to come to his help. But when 
the Diwan succeeded in extorting favourable terms from Nawanagar, the 
armies were withdrawn on condition of his razing the fortress to the 
ground ; thus a treaty was at last concluded. 

In 1782, Siiltanji, with the help of Jadeja Kumblitoji of Gondal, at- 
tacked and plundered Kiitiana, but before they could effect an entry into 
the city, Diwan Amarji came up to its relief and firovo them away. In 
1785, the Rana removefl his court to Porbandar, which continues to be 
their capital up to the present day. When Sangji fell in a bloody en- 
counter, at llati Malia, between Rai Jadavsinh of Chorvad and Aliyaji in 
1787, Rana Sultanji, who was related to Sangji, prevailed upon his 
kinsmen and drawing them to his own side, he himself undertook to pay 
off the sepoys of the Chorvad army. He thereupon took possession of 
the town and fort of Clioi’vad. From tliat place by a night-sally ho got 
possession of the town and harbour of Verawal. 

Nawab Hamid Khan regaiiicd from the Rana in 1789 Chorvad 
and Verawal, and he also plundered his teiTitory. At the same time, Go- 
vindji Diwan, the Suba of Kutiana, invested the village of Kandorna, 
which belonged to tlie Rana. Surrounded by difficulties and dangers on 
all sides, he was forced to sue for peace. At length, on his consenting to 
give a large nazarana and pay a heavy fine to the Nawab, a treaty was 
signed between the two powers. 

In 1799, Kalian Seth, the Diwan of J unagarh, raised a formidable 
revolt and seized Kutiana, whence he proceeded to plunder the Rana s 
territory. At that time the famou.s Diwan, Ranchhodji, was in the service 
of Porbandar. He was ordered to march against the rebel at the head *of 
a detachment under his command. He defeated the Seth and succeeded 
in capturing several guns, belonging to the enemy. Prince Haloji began 
to conduct the affairs of the State in the name of his father, in 1804* ; but the 
of address observctl in writing contiimed to bo ‘ Sultanji the Kaiia, and 
Haloji the adininistrator . He had married eight wives (1 ) Dhajiha, daughter 
of the Thakorc of Beraja, under Nawanagar; (2) Ambaji, daughter of 

00 
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Raj Gajsinhji of ILalvad. (3) Fuliba, a Waghela princess of Vetia; 

( 4 ) Banjiba, daughter of Jhala Vajesinliji of Chuda ; ( 5 ) Hakuba, 
daughter of Raizadah of Chorvad; ( 0 ) Banjiba, daughter of Akherajji of 
Bhavnagar; (7) Sonba, a Jadeja princess of Hadiana ; and ( 8 ) Dev- 
kunwarba, the daughter of Sagraniji, the Jadeja Thakore of Kotda-Sangani. 
Prince ITaloji was the son ofDhanba of B(‘raja. 

The Rana had engaged tlio services of soveial Makranis, including 
Jarnadar Murad Khan, Fakir Mahmud and others, for tlio protection of 
the strong-hold of Kandorna. They, however, sold the fortress to Jain 
Jasaji in 1807. At that time the Di wan of the Gaekwad and Colonel 
Walker, the Resident of Baroda, came there to raise the Malahjiri. The 
Rana complained to them about tlie conduct of Kalian Seth. Thereupon 
they ordered the restoration of Kandorna to the Rana, with which, how- 
ever, the Seth failed to comply. They then sent a (h tachment to seize the 
possession of it and on the Rana’s paying a nar^zar of 2000 rupees it was 
handed over to him on 5th December 1807. On the IGth December tlu' 
sum of the tribute payable to the Gaekwad was fixed for ever. In the 
month of January of the year 1808, a treaty was signed witli Porbandar, by 
which the Rana bound himself not to commit any [liracy and to levy no dues 
on wrecks of ships abandoned as unseaworthy. 

Prince llaloji had six Ranis, (1) Banjiba, the daughter of Dosalji, a 
Jadeja TKakore of Bamania, (2) Baiba, the daughter of Jadeja Sangaji of 
Bhanvad, (3) Jijiba, the daughter of Jadeja Aliaji of Hadiana; (4) 
^akhatba, the daughter of Kamoji, a Wagliela King of Koth ; (5) Adiha, 
the daughter of Khuinansinhji, a Chavada Thakore of Varsoda and (G) 
Baijiba, the daughter of Khimaji, a Gohel Thakore of Lathi. 

Haloji had two sons, Prithirajji and Ramsinhji ; the elder son was not 
on good terms with his father, and consequently ho occupied Chhanya, 
the ancient capital. Haloji asked the help of the British Government, who 
taking pos.session of it, restored it to him and took the prince prisoner. 
Foi; many years the tribute to the Gaekwad was not paid up ; for this 
purpose a loan of 50,000 rupees was made by the British Government on 
the security of half the revenues of Porbandar being assigned over to 
them. This arrangement was made on the 6th of September 1809, by 
virtue of which Porbandar was pla,|ced under the British protectorate and a 
rank and file of 100 men, under an English Captain, was posted there for 
ready assistance. They were, however, recalled at the request of the Rana ^ 
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in 1853. The Government also relinquished their claim to half the 
revenues of the State on payment of 15,000 rupees every j^car. 

The fother and the son died at an interval of a single year ; the 
father, Sultanji, .surviving the son, who passed away in 1812. The grand- 
son, Frithirajji, therefore assumed the name of Khimoji and ascended the 
throne in 1813. He built a temple in honour of the god Siva, half a mile 
from the sea-shore, near Kunchadi and called it Khimeshvar. He married 
three wives, of whom one was Naniba, the dawgliter of Bavoji of Dhank, 
and the other two were Rupaliba, the daughter of Jhala Hatliiji of Chuda, 
and Jijiba, the daughter of Gohel Anabhai of J)ihor. 

Upon the death of Rana Khimoji in 1831, Prince Rhojrajji, the son 
of Rupaliba of Chuda, styling himself Vikmatji, after the fashion pre- 
valent in the family, came to the throne. As ho was but eight years old 
at the time, his mother began to administer the affairs of the State on his 
behalf. Her administration proved as successful as it was beneficent. The 
whole of the State debts were paid off. The spiritual welfare of the 
})oople, entrusted to her charge, was attended to by raising the temple of 
Kodareshvar, with a sacrificial altar in Porbandai*. She equally satisfied 
their material wants by digging a tank near the city, to supply a long-felt 
want of good potable water. After doing innumerable works of great 
public utility, this good woman, alTectionatc mother and a typical ad- 
ministrator passed away in 1841. Then the whole burden of the State- 
affairs devolved upon the tender shoulders of the Rana, who had just reach- 
ed his eighteenth year. The State gave substantial help in suppressing^ 
the revolt of the Vaghers, which was in full swing at the time. 

In 1 863 Rana Vikmatji set out on apilgrimage to all the religious places, 
Ujjain, Benares (Kashi) and others, and returned to Porbamlar in 1866, after 
visiting all the places of intere.st, including Bombay and Calcutta. The 
Rana had two {|iieeiis. ( 1 ) Om^ was Banjiba, tlie daughter of Raj Amar- 
vsinhji of Dhraiigadra. She had two suns, both of whom had died in child- 
hood. ( 2 ) The otlu^r was Bairaj, the daugliter of Jadeja Raghoji of Saro- 
dad, under Nawaiiagar. She had three sons, Madhavsinhji, Pratapsinhji 
and Amirsiuliji and two daughters, Kesaba and Faiba, both of whom were 
given in marriage to the late Rao Pragmalji of .Kutch 

When the Rana was out on his Indian tour the management of the 
State was entrusted to Prince Madhavsinhji. Unfortunately in the absence 
of his father, he formed the friendship of a low-born Khawas, and took to 
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hard drinking; and to such a fatal excess was the pernicious habit 
carried, and so thoroughly was his physique undermined that he sank 
suddenly to an early grave, when the Rana Saheb had gone to Sroach to 
visit the Exhibition then^ 

A detailed account of the tragedy is necessary in order to have an im- 
partial view of the attitude which the Raiia and the British Government 
subsequently adopted. The name of the Khawas was Lakshman ; he was 
the personal attendant of the deceased Prince. Separate quarters had been 
assigned to the Prince, where the wily Kliawas had free scope to ingratiate 
himself upon him. So far was he successful that the Prince could very 
well forego the company of his own wife, child and his brothers, but could 
not pass a single moment without his attendant. The foolish menial made 
a bad use of his opportunities and led him astray on the path of vice. 
Under the strain of the over-dozes of strong intoxicating drinks his body 
was reduced to a mere skeleton. Leaving the Prince in such a critical 
state, the Rana, in response to the invitation of the Political Agent, pro- 
ceeded to visit the Broach Exhibition. He had left instructions with his 
Diwan and the medical officers to keep him informed daily of the state of 
the prostrate Prince; but as it is said, the wretched parasite permitted 
none of them to approach the Prince and without even consulting him, used 
to say that his health was improving and that the Rana Saheb should on no 
account be anxious for him. Thus to the last moment the medical officer.s 
were evaded and deceived. Consequently the Prince grew from had to 
* worse. At the last moim^nt Lakshman sent for the Vaidifa, who declared 
^him to be in imminent danger, for which frank auvlacudy the poor physi- 
cian was locked up in a small room. Thus when Afadhavsinhji drew his 
last weary breath there was none to attend him but th(‘ wretched Khawas 
and his brother. At seven o’clock in the evening when nothing could be 
known as to the state of his health, his wife, who was also not allowed to 
nurse her dying husband, grew impatient and set out to proceed to the 
sick-bed of her lord to inquire after him. Even then Lakshman prevented 
heiifrom approaching the Prince on the pretence that he was asleep ; but 
she heeded him not and proceeded at once to where th(^ Prince lay. When 
she saw the dead body of her husband, she began to weep, beating her 
breast and tearing her hair with violent gesticulation. The mournful 
news spead like wild fii’e throughoi^t the palace and the city. Immediately 
the mourners assembled in large crowds and the Diwan arrested Lakshman 
and confined liim in a dungeon. This sa(i intelligence reached the ears nf 
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the Rana when he was at Broacli. On his return the Raua Saheb was 
quite fire and fury towards Lakshiiian, who had caused Madhav’s death. 
He ordered his nose aufl ears to he lopped off*. Lakshman keenly felt the 
ignominious disgrace and threw himself down from the terrace of the palace 
and thus put an end to liis wretched life. 

When the matter was reported to the Government by the Political 
Agent, the Government [)assed orders to degrade the Porbaiidar State from 
the first to the third class and a notification to that elfect appeared in 
the Agency Gazette in the y(*ar This being the version of the 

tragical incident, the Rana next proceeded to apply to bo again restored 
to his first class powers. He felt that he had been harshly and unjustly 
treated by the (jjovernmeiit, for he thought that he would have been 
perfectly justified, if he had ordered the wretelual and faithless Khawas to 
be at once put to death, and the punishment of cutting off the nose and 
the eai’s, which lie had inflicted on him, was the mildest that he could 
think of. The Rana has been really dealt with somew'hat with undue 
severity, and what gives colour to this notion is tlie spotless private 
character of the Rana. He is in the habit of taking no intoxicating 
substance, cither opium or li<|uor. He is a man of chaste morals; he is an 
intelligent prince and a staunch devotee of God Siva. 

In 1876 the Rana erecte<l a temple to tlie God Siva and named it, 
Bhojoshvar, after his old name. When Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, the 
Governor of Bombay, hold a Darbar at Rajkot in 1870, the Rana Saheb was 
present there to pay his respects to liirn. He was also present >vhen Sir t 
Philip Wodeliouse held tin; Darbar in 1875. 

The late Iament(Ml prince, Madhavsinhji, had three Ranis ( 1 ) Maji- 
rajba, the daughter of Jadeja Jethiji of Sarodad ; ( 2 ) the daughter of 
Jadeja Vajesinhji of Sajanpur, a junior branch of Morbi ; and ( 3 ) the 
daughter of Jhala Kcshrisiiihji of Sayla. Of the three, the princess of 
Sajanpur has given birth to a son, named Bhavsinhji. He is the grand-son 
of the Rana Saheb and the h(ur presumptive to the throne of Porbandrr. 

Of the two other sons of the Rana, Pratapsinhji had received in assignment 
the estate of Aditiana but he died childless in 1873; the third was Haniir- 
^inhji, to whom Bapodad was assigned ; he is now dead, but has left a son, 
Vajesinhji, who studies at the Rajkumar College, at Rajkot. 

Owing to several unfiivourable reports against the government of the 
Rana Saheb, he has been of late deprived of his regal powers and a British 
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Admittistrator has been appointed to manage the affairs of the State. Mr. 
Lely, a Collector from the British Districts, of proved ability, was selected 
for the post and under him many improvements were introduced in the 
system of administration. Subsequently a native administrator was chosen 
in the person of the late Kao Bahadur Shankar Pandurang Pandit. Under 
him also the reforms inaugurated by his predecessor were advanced still 
further. On the death of Mr. Pandit the administration was again entrust- 
ed to European officials. At present Mi*. Maurison holds the post of the 
Administrator of Porbandar and the resources of the State have been {)cr- 
fectly developed under him. 

The Ranas of Porbandar are entitled to inferior criminal powers and 
to a salute of 11 guns, which, however, th(' present Rana, Shri Vikmatji, 
receives only when he is in British India. 

== 0 ^ 0 := 

Genealogical tree. 

Makardhvaj, Mordhvaj, Tamardhvaj, Nildhvaj, Hansdhvaj, Jethidhvaj, 
Jambudhvaj, Seshmal Kumar, Maiivahan Kumar, Kankam Kumar, Arak 
Kumar, Sangram Kumar, Arjun Kumar, Sangh Kumar, Karan Kumar, 
Sadharma Kumar, Indrajit Kumar, Shil Kumai’, Varaha Kumar, Champsen 
Kumar, Vajde Kumar, Phul Kumar, Asvasen Kumar, Prathu Kumar, 
Adit Kumar, Shangan Kumar, Bhan Kumar, Vikaji Kumar, Bakhuji Kumai-, 
^ Ramsinhji Kumar, Meh Kumar, Mop Kumar, Prathi Kumar, Gang Kumar, 
Bal Kumar, Akheraj Kumar, Bakhal Kumar, Surseiia Kumar, Ugrajit 
Kumar, Aditji Kumar, Bharmal Kumar, Vanvir Kumar, Viram Kumar, 
Randhaval Kumar, Rafcan Sugr.asori Kumar, Kesarji Kumar, Mep 

Kumar, Vajeraj Kumar, Mcji Kumar, Vika Kumar, Bakhal Kumar, Agraseii 
Kumar, Jasdhul Kumar, Randhirji Kumar, Randhaval R-ijan, Gopal Rajan, 
Eangahelji Rajan, Viramde Rajan, Vikuji Rajan, Randeji Rajan, Aditji 
Rajan, Rangahclji Rajan, Randhaval Rajan, Dhundamal Rajan, Abhykrat 
Bajan, Vishvajit Rajan, Randhaval Maharaj, Gopalji Maharaj, Rangohcl 
Maharaj, Aditji Maharaj, Bakhuiji Maharaj, Sangji Maharaj, Randeji 
Maharaj, Randhavalji Maharaj, Varjangji Maharaj, Sandhiisen Maharaj, 
Vajerajji Maharaj, Melagdev Maharaj, Bakhuji M ih iraj, Vajsiji Maharaj, 
Jethiji M^'haraj, Kumbhoji Maharaj, Nagji Maharaj, Vakmayat Maharaj, 
Nagujanji Maharaj, Bhanji Maharaj, Halamanji Maharaj, Randhaval Maha- 
yaj, Bhapji Maharaj, Ramdcji Maharaj, Sartanji Maharaj, Khetoji Maharaj, 
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Bhanji Maharaj, Jethiji, Viranji, Vikuji.Govindji, Nagji, Champsenji, Aditji, 
Meheji, Nagji, Bhanji, Shivji, Ramdcji, Bakhuji, Kanoji, Sangji, Bhanji, 
Shiyaji, Halaman, Bhanji, Mehqji, Nagji, Vikuji, Nagbhanji, Vikiaji, Khetuji, 
Ranoji, Khimoji, Vi kniatji, Khetuji, Ramdevji, Sartanji, Bakuji, Ranoji, 
Bhanji, Nagji, Wakuji, Bhanji, V^iramji, Khimkhanji, Nagji, Shiguji, Aditji, 
Hariadji, Bakuji, Sartanji, Blianji, Wikiiji, Kanji, Yanvirji, Nagjanji, Bhanji, 
Hariadji, Sangji, Rannji, Nagji, Bharnialji, Bhanji, Mehji, Nagji, Vikioji^ 
Vajsiji, Bhojrajji, I’hiindeji, Ranoji, Nagji, Bhanji, Jasdhulji, Ranoji, 
Sangji, Bhanji, Ranoji, Khimoji, Ramdeji and 


Khimoji. 


Bhanji. 

I 

r 

Bhojmjji. 


Vikmatji. 

I 

Sartanji. 


I 

Bhanji. 


Sagraiuji. 


llajoji. 


Jethiji. 

i 

Karanji. 


Kumbhoji, 


Khimoji. 

I 


i .. 

Vikrnatji. 


Jijibhai. 


Ilaioji. 


Sartanji. 

I 


AJabhai. 


Vajesiohji. 


I’rithirajji alias Khimoji. 

I 

Bliojrajji alias Vikrnatji. 

( Tho present Rana Saheb. ) 


Abhesinhji. 


Madhavpinhji Pratapsinbji 

( died dnring his fathcr’rf life time. ) 


I 


Kamsinhji. 


Hanrirsinhjl. 

Vajesinhji. 


Bhavsinbji. 

( The Heir -Apparent, ) 

Residence. — Porbandar, Kathiawad ; Bombay Pref+idency. 
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PUDUKOTA. 

Area. — i,380 sq. miles. Population. — 373, OtO. 

Revenue. — 7,00,000 rupees. 

The Chiefs of Piidukota, who have been designated in history by the' 
title of Tondiman Rajas, claim their de.scent frour the ancient Kallar 
laniily. When the British Army besieged Trichinofpoli in 1752 the Chief 
of Pudukota supplied the Engli.^^h contingent with provisions and muni- 
tions of war. In sub.sequent campaigns against Haidar Ali, and the 
rebellious usurpers of Shivaganga, a large estate in the district of Madura, 
the Raja of Pudukota remained by the side of the English. In 1803, the 
then reigning Chief preferred a claim to the fort and district of Kilanelli, 
in the south of Tanjore, urging that the same had been granted to his 
ancestors by Raja Pratap Sinh of Tanjore. He also relied on several 
subsequent engagements entered into by Colonel Braithwaite, General 
Coote and I^ord Macartney. The Raja sought a favourable consideration 
of his claims on the ground of his valuable services to the British Govern- 
ment. After a preliminary enquiry, the (Jovernment of Madras ceded to the 
Tondiman Raja the fort and district of Kilanelli, which grant was con- 
firmed by the Board of Directors. It was stipulated that the chiefs of 
Pudukota should on no account alienate any part of the district and that 
the estate should revert to the British Government, whenever it was 
proved to the satisfaction of the Supremo Government that the people of 
that district were subjected to any op})ression or maltreatment. Tlui 
district so ceded yields an animal income of 30,000 rupees. This grant 
was made .subject to the yearly tribute of an elephant, but in 1836 this 
condition was cancelled and the tribute remitted. 

Raja Vijaya Raghunath Tondiman died in 1807, leaving two sons, of 
whom the older, then aged only 11 years, succeeded to the gadi. During 
his minority the administration was carried on by state officials under 
th^ general control and supervision of the Resident at Tanjore, who 
introduced several important reforms in the revenue, police and judicial 
departments of the State. The sole charge of the government was 
entrusted to the Raja on his attaining majority in the year 1817. Vijaya 
Raghunath Rai Tondiman died in 1825, and was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Raja Raghunath Tondiman, who, dying in 1839, was succeeded by 
his son, Ramchandra Tondiman. For some time the affair's of the State were 
conducted by the JDowager-Rani, assisted by her minister and other 
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officials, but in 1841 complaints of injustice and oppression reached the 
ears of the Madras Government, and the Resident of Tanjore was ordered 
to reside at Pudukota for the greater part of the year and keep a strict 
control over the affairs of the State, which were alfowed to be conducted 
by the ministers of the Raja. The Resident, however, made it obligatory 
upon these ministers to submit to him all questions of grants of land, 
assignments of produce, creation of new offices and increase or decrease of 
emoluments. The Residency at Tanjore having been abolished, the 
Collector of Madura was put in Political charge of Pudukota. During his 
administration all debts were paid off and a large surplus was invested in 
Oovcrnm3nt security. 

The sole management of the State was entrusted to Ramchandra 
Tondiman, on his attaining the age of majority. He proved an extravagant 
prince, and the Madias government frequently interposed and checked hia 
reckless expenditure. The grant of Kilanelli had been made subject to re- 
sumption by the English Government on a satisfactory proof that the people 
of that district were heavily taxcid or otherwise maltreated. The Madras 
Government brouglit this stipulation to the notice of the Raja and warned 
him that if he persisted in his extravagance his State would be placed 
under the direct management and control of a British officer, and that ho 
would be assigned only a fixed personal allowance. This mild warning was 
not enough to mend the wayward youth, who continued in his career of 
reckless extravagance. At last tlie Raja was deprived of several titles, 
which were restored to him in 1870, on his undertaking to improve the 
administration of his State, 

Raja Ramchandra Tondiman died on 15th April 1886, and wassuccced- 
€d by his grand-son, Martanda Bhairav Tondiman, the present Chief of 
Pudukota. During his nonage the administration was conducted by the 
Diwan-Regent, acting under the direct control of the Political Agent. In 
1887 an agreement was entered into with the British Government, by which 
the manufacture of earth salt within the territory of Pudukota was sup- 
pressed, the British government agreeing to compensate the Raja by paying 
Q-n annual sum of Rs. 38,000. The option of cancelling these arrangements 
was left to the British Government, who were declared entitled to annul 
^he same after* sufficient notice, whenever they deomed it exiiodiont to 
do so. 


n 
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The affairs of the State are under the general control and supervision 
of the Collector of Trichinopoli, who is also ex-officio Political Agent of 
Pudukota. 

The Raja of Pudukota has been granted the privilege of adoption^ 
pays no tribute to the British Government and is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Vijaya Raghunath Tondiman. 


Vijaya Raghunath Rai Tondiman. Raghunath Tondiman. 

Ramchandra Tondiman. 

Martanda Bhairav Tondimati. 

( The present Chief. ) 

Residence. — Pudukota, Madras Presidency ; Southern India. 
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RADHANPUR; 

Area. — 1,150 sq. miles. Population. — 98,017. 

Revenue. — 5,00,000 rupees. 

Radhanpur is bounded on the north by the Talukas of Morvvada 
( under Tharad ), Terwada and Kankrej ; on the south, by Jhinjhuwada in 
Kathiawad; on the east, by Kadi in the Gaekwadi territories ; and on the 
west, by the Warahi Taluka and the Run of Kutch. 

The Nawab of Radhanpur is a Mussahnan of tlie illu.strious Babi 
family. Bahadur Khan, the founder of that dynasty, cfune to India from 
Afghanistan in the reign of Shah Jahan, the grand-son of Emperor Akbar. 
When Prince Murad Baksha was appointed Viceroy of Gujarat in 1054, 
Bahadur Khan sent with him his son, Sher Khan, to that province. He 
showed signs of groat firmness and .skill, whereupon the Viceroy first be- 
stowed upon him the fhandari of the Chunval jxtragva in 10(33. The 
Koli inhabitants of that place were well known for their marauding 
instincts, but Shcr Khan kept them under restraint. Ho had four sons, 
of whom the third, Zafar Khan, was confirmed in hi.s father’s place at 
Chunval in the year 1693. In recognition of the valuable services per- 
formed by him, he was promoted to the Nayab Subash ip at Patan with 
the title of ' Safdar Khan, ’ which he received from the Emperor of Delhi, 

In 1698 owing to a misunderstanding between Sujat Khan, the Suba 
of Gujarat, and his Deputy, Zafar Khan, the latter re.signed and retired to 
Malwa. He did not return to Gujarat until the expiration of Sujat Khan’s 
term of office. In 1703 Durga Das, the ex-Siiba of Gujarat, raised tho 
standard of revolt, when Zafar Khan volunteered to suppress it by either 
killing Durga Das or capturing him alive. Durga Das was at last taken 
prisoner and driven out of Gujarat. Zafar Khan Babi, having succeeded in 
thus expelling Durga Das, was reinstate<l in his place of the Nayab Suba 
of Patan in 1704. The management of Vijapur was also entrusted to 
his care. 

• 

When the Marathas overran the southern districts of Gujarat ifi 
1705, Nazar Ali Khan and Zafar Khan were ordered to oppose them and 
put a stop to their further progres.s. They lay encamped with their 
troops near Ratanpur in the Rajpipla territory. The two generals were 
not on terms mf intimacy with each other. Besides, Dhanaji Jadav, the 
leader of the Maratha bands, made a nocturnal .sally upon tho Mahomedan 
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camp, whercU})on the Mussalnians fled for their lives. Zafar Khan was 
taken prisoner and one of his sons, killed in the scuffle. Dhanaji after extort- 
ing a heavy ransom from Zafar Khan set him at liberty, and the humilia- 
ted ]\[oslem returned to Patan. Dnrga Das once more setting his foot 
upon the Gujarat soil, raised his head against the ruling authority. Zafar 
Khan was promised the Subaship of Patan, if he succeedcul in suppressing 
Durga Das’ revolt. Zafar Khan undertook the task of either killing Durga 
Das or capturing him alive. The Babi succeeded in killing the Hindu 
rebel and was raised to the [>ost of the Suba of Patan. 

Zafar Khun from that date was ranked among the influential and lead- 
ing LTmratxs ( nobility ) of Gujarat. All his sons were provided with high 
places in the 8tat(*. One of his sons, Mahmud Sher, was, in 171b, appointed 
Suba of Radhanpiir with tin; title of ‘ Khan Jahan Jawan Marda Khan.’ 
In 1723, he Was entrusted noth the managenuuit of several other districts, 
when at last in 1725, he w^as promoted to the Subashif) of Gujarat. Four 
years later, in 17211, he was killed at the hands of a Valor Koli. After his 
death his eldest son, Kamal-ud-Din Khan, was appointed Nayab Suba of 
Gujarat with the title of ‘ Jawan Marda Khan, ’ and he was subsequently 
made Suba of Gujarat. When he held the latter post, Raghunath Rao, 
the brother of the Peslnva,and Damaji Rao Gaekwjid arrived at Ahmedabad, 
levying tributes froju all the surrounding chiefs. Kamal-ud-Din Khan alias 
Jaw^an Marda Khan II w^as then ab.serit at PaUinpur. While the Marathas 
were engaged in making preparations to scale the walls of the fort of 
Ahmedabad and then descend into the city, the absent Viceroy rode up 
to the scene of action and made a bold stand against the advance-guard of 
the Marathas. Tlie invaders outnumbered the garrison stationed at Ahme- 
dabad and Jaw an Marda Khan was obliged to enter into an alliance with 
them in the year 1757. I'he Marathas, by this treaty, granted to the Babi 
the sole ])ossessiori ufRadhanpur, Sami, Mujpiir, Patan, Vadnagar, Visnagar 
and Vijapur. Jawan Marda Khan then retired to Radhanpur and establish- 
ed^n independent princi{)ality. After some time, Shambhu Ram and a 
Rohila Pathau rebelled against the Marathas, who suspecting the Babi’s 
band in the revolt, c(jnfiscate(l all his estates, retaining in his possession only 
th6 districts of Radhan]jur, Sami and Mujpur. 

Babi Kamal-ud-Din Khan died in 1705, leaving behind him two sons, 
Gaj-ud-Din Khan and Nazam-ud-Din Khan, The elder, Gaj-ud-Din Khan, 
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succeeded to the gadl of Radhaiipur. He reigned for 48 years, during 
which period the State was plunged into heavy debts. He died in 1813. 

Babi Gaj-ud-Din Khan had two sons, Sher Khan and Kainal-ud-Din 
Khan. They distributed the patrimony between themselves. Sher Khan 
took Radhanpur, while Sami and Mujpiir fell to the share of Kamal-ud-Din 
Khan. The latter, however, dying soon after, his share was reunited with 
that of his elder brother. It was in Sher Khan’s time that the State came 
in contact with the British Government, for the first time in 1813. Captain 
Carnac was then entrusted with the work of settling the differences that 
existed between the Oaekwad and the other Native States of the province, 
and ‘ under the advice of that officer Sher Khan made a treaty with the 
Gaekwad. In this the Gaekwad, though he could not meddle with the 
internal management of Radhanpur, was empowered, under the advice and 
mediation of the British Government, to control its external relations 
and to help the Nawab in defending his State from foreign invasion.^ 

Within five years from the date of this agreement a gang of marau- 
ders arrived from Sindh and began to lay waste the Radhanpur territory. 
The Nawab sought the assistance of the English in saving his country 
from the raids of the^se frec-booters. In consideration of the material help 
rendered by them, the Nawab negotiated an agreement with their officer, 
Captain Miles, on July 6th, 1820. ‘ Under the terms of this agreement the 
Nawab bound himself not to harbour robbers, plunderers, or enemies of the 
British Government; to accompany the British troopS'wdth all his forces, 
and to pay a yearly tribute in proportion to his means. On the 18th 
February 1822, the yearly tribute was for five years fixed at a sum of 17000 
rupees. It continued in force for three years when ( 26th July 1825 ) the 
Court of Directors, deeming the State unable to pay so large a sum, re- 
mitted it in full. Tribute has never again been imposed. ’ * 

Nawab Sher Khan died in the year 1825, and was succeeded by 
Zorawar Khan. He was a mere child, three years old, at the time of his 
accession and the management of affairs was taken up into their own hands 
by the British Government. When Zorawar Khan attained the age of 
16 years, in 1837, the sole management of the State was entrusted to bis 
care. In consideration of his devotion and loyalty tow^ards the British 
Crown, the sanad of adoption w^as granted to Zorawar Khan in 1862, 

• Bombay Gazetteer Vol. V, page 327, 
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whereby he and his successors were empowered, in the absence of ai 
natttiral born heir, to adopt one in accordance with the Mahomedan Law, 
without the payment of a succession duty. 

Nawab Zorawar Khan, after a rule extending over 50 years, died in 
the month of October 1874. He had, at the time of his death, four sons, 
Bismilla Khan, Fattehjang Khan, Murtuja Khan and Nade Ali Khan. Of 
these the eldest, Bismilla Khan, ascended the gadi. 

His Highness, Nawab Bismilla Khanji, who was a liberal and com- 
passionate ruler, graced with many other virtuas, expired on the 20th 
December, 1895, leaving a widow, two sons and two daughters. Before 
his' death, the Nawab executed a will, by which he entrusted the manage- 
ment of the State to a Council composed of the Diwan and four other 
members, including his brother, Nade Ali Khanji, who was also the father- 
in-law of the Heir-apparent. After the Nawab’s demise a question arose 
as to how far the Paramount Power was bound to respect such wills of 
native potentates, and in spite of the protest, raised by the Begam, Jinnat 
Mahal, the will of the Nawab was set aside, and the administration entrust- 
ed to an English Officer, Major Lyde. Nawab Sher Mahmud Khanji was 
installed on the gadi in January 1896. He is still a minor, aged only 1 1 
years. He hfts proceeded to the Rajkumar College at Rajkot, for the 
prosecution of his studies. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Bahadur Hbau. 

I 

Sber Kban. 

I 

Eban. Muzafifar Khan. Zafar Kban, Sbahbaj Kban. 

aluu Safdar Kban, 

I 

Mabmnd Sber. Salabat Mahmud Kban. 

.1 

Kamal-ud-Din Khan. Zorawar Kban. Mahmud Anvar Khan. 

1 ^ 

I • I 

Qaj-ud-Din Khan. Nazam-ud-Din Kban. 

I 

I 1 . 

Shor Kban. Kamal-od-Uin Khan, 

I 

I 

iCorawnr Kban. 

I 

1 ^ 

Bismilla Khan Faltehjang Khan. Murtuza Khan. Nadc Ali Kban, 

I I 

I ____ _ Mardan Ali Khan. 

Sber Mahmud Khan, 

( The present Nawab. ) 

Residence. — Radhanpur, Palanpur Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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RAJGARH. 

Area. — 642 sq. miles. Population. — 118,749. 

Revenue. — 3,50,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the KoLah State in Rajputana ; 
on the east and west, by the dominions of Sindliia, and on the south, by 
the State of Narsinghgarh. 

The rulers of Rajgarh arc Uniat Rajputs, and are styled Rawats. 
According to bardic chronicles they are descended from the celebrated 
Vikram, the ‘friend of the poor,’ who ruled at Ujjain. These chroniclers 
state that when the Bauddha religion was rampant in India and Braham- 
anism was in imminent danger of being obliterated from the surface of the 
land, when the followers of the new creed were harassing and oppressing 
those who believed in the religion of the Vedas, Rupdevata, Parasur, 
Agastya and other sages ignited the sacred fire and preparing an altar on 
the top of Mount Abu, offered sacrifices to the Vcdic deities. From the 
sacrificial altar there sprung out four brave Rajputs, the progenitors of the 
Chauhan, Puwar, Solanki and Padihar tribes. They espoused the cause 
of the Brahmans and waging a deadly war against the Budhi.sts, vanquished 
them and renovated the old Brahman religion. The Puwar Rajputs sub- 
sequently became masters of Umatwada. Vikramajit was the most celebrat* 
ed of these Rajputs. The rulers of Rajgarh and Nasinghgarh trace their 
descent from this monarch of immortal fame. Vikramajit had two sons, 
Vagarchartar and Chatarmakmor. The renowned Raja Bhoja, who was a 
descendant of the elder brother, is described by the family bards as having 
ascended the throne on the 14th of Shrawan Vad, 393. According 

tothat authority Bhoja flourished nearly 1603 years ago, which theory has 
been falsified by later investigations. From a work, named Rajavati, it appears 
that 1300 years have elapsed .since Bhoja reigned at I)har. According to 
bardic legends after Bhoja’s death the gadi was successively occupied by 
Buppasta, Mandhata, Umambha, Bhanand, Vis, Sinut, Dhirvis, aqd Dharti- 
darhak. Of these the last named prince had nine brave sons, Sanunt Sinh, 
Dinpalji, Kachhpalji, Hansrajji, Ansaji, Palanji, Bharat, Dindinjibboj and 
Khimrajji. The eldest of them, Sanunt Sinh, mounted the gadi on the 
death of his father. He also after^his demise was succeeded by, Sadhraoji, 
Sobakhraoji, Jhalangji, Badarji and Chakh, who ascended the gadi one after 
the other. Chakh was after his death succeeded by Udayadit. He had 
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two sons ; Rindhaval cand Pardhulji alias Jag Deo, of whom the latter sat on 
the gadi. He had also two sons ; Dantarji alias Jagdhaval and Manhnnvadji 
alids Bijdhaval. Sarnarsiji, the son of Manhnnvadji, became the founder 
of the Bhathora Piiwar dynast 3 \ Dantarji was succeeded by his eldest 
son, iTiiiarsi, who founded Uinarkot on the frontiers of Sindh and Marwad. 
It was from their residence at ITniarkot. that the descendants of Umarsi 
were styled Umat Puwars. They subsequently moved away to Malwa, 
where they established an iiidepemhmt principality. A dispute arose 
between Umarsi and his cousin, Saniarsiji. They were, however, soon re- 
conciled and while Umarsi withdrew to the hill-fort of Dhatid, Sarnarsiji 
remained at Umarkot. After Umarsi there flourished, Sankhanji, Parji- 
kji, Badarji, Giiurajji, Lakhanji, Jaspalji, Palji, Mo(lji,Uniar Sen, Patalsiji, 
(lajgaqji and Bhimji. Of these the last, Bhimji, invaded the territories, 
of the Bhil chief, then reigning at the foot of Mount Abu, and slaying the 
wild prince, he subjugated all his realms. He afterwards made over that 
portion of the territories to the Rana of Chitod. The Rana rewarded 
his services with the title of ‘ Rawat,’ Ho also bestowed upon him an 
elephant, a horse, a Chanwiar (mark of royalty) and a rich dross of honor. 

After the death of Rawat Bhimji the throne was successively occupied 
by Rawats, Shcraji, Sojaji, Harsiji, Odhuji and Dhiraji. They were all 
feudatories of the Rana of Chitod, to’ whom they owed feudal services. 
Rawat Dhiraji was succeeded by Rawat Sarang Sen. With the intention 
of proceeding to Dhar and I'cconcpiering his lost possessions, he marched 
to Mandu at the head of a large army and besieged* the citadel. The 
garrison was strong enough to repel the invading troops and Sarang Sen 
was obliged to return defeated and discomfited. After Sarang Sen s death, 
Jasrajji, Khimehaudji, Hanuji and Gumanji successively wore the crown. 
The last named, Gumanji, ascended the throne in the year 1448. In 1459, 
he fought with the lawlo.ss and turbulent clas.ses of people in Malwa in 
concert with the Imperial Viceroy. On his return to Sarangpur, he was 
appointed Governor of Kanar, Nalkheda, Balbaii, Khajner, Bhasana and 
Biaora districts. Subsequently on the Subas recommendation, Kis 
services were further recognised by the grant of a sa nad conferring 
upon him 22 districts in perpetuity, as well as by the bestowal of a rich 
dress of honor, elephants and horses. Rawat Gumanji was, on his death 
in 1468, succeeded by Dalipji. The Suba honoured him, too, hv the present 
of a rich dress of investiture. His troops consisted of 10,000 brave and 
hardy sons of the soil. He was, after his death in 1514, .succeeded by 
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Jodhaji, whO; tcii ycai-s later, was succeeded by Daaiaiiji in 1524 
After reigning for two years he died in 152(), and was succeeded by Bha- 
manji, who, in his turn, was succeeded by Nipaji, in 1558. He attended 
the IiHjxjrial Court at Delhi and the Mughal En>peror, Akbar, pleased with 
his devotion, Ix'stowed upon him a rich dress of honor ( consisting of 21 
pieces ), a pearl lU'cklace, a ShtrjMwh, a kalj/t ( turban decoration ), an 
elephant and a horses. He was also ordered to accompany the Amir, com- 
manding the Imperial troops, in his invasion on Multan. On his return h(^ 
was sent kick to Malwa and was permitted to kec^p a standing army., 
though the Mahomedan Stiba was advis<^(i to k(H']) an eye over the Rajput 
Chief. These troops were to be ]»ai(l out of the Im])erial revonnes. Rawat 
Nipaji was- succeeded by Kisbnaji. No accurate account for the: i\ext two- 
or three generations has c»me down to us, \a‘t we give. Kduw what little we 
have been aljle to glean from the fourth volume (vf Mr. Aikdiison's 
masterly work on Indian Treaties. 

Two brothers, of the Cinat Rajput tribe, ivamod Mohan Sinh and Paras- 
Ram, sons of Ajab Sinh, cstabiislu'd at! inde.}»endont ])rmci[)ality vvith'hi tier 
domains subsequently owned })y Daulat Rao Sindhia. Of these the 
elder, Mohan Sinh, assumed the hereditary tith? of Rawat, while the 
younger styled himself Diwan, and they distributed the territoi'ies 
between themselves. The Rawat, being the elder of the two, gf>t in his 
share five villages more than the younger, Jliwan. It was this family 
partition that gave rise to the two independemt States of Rajgaib and 
Narsinghgarh. When the Maratha foi’ces overran the whole province 
of Malwa, the IJmat (chiefs, like their brothers, ackiiow'ledgcMi the 
supremacy of tfic^ pn^datory Marathas, but comparatively milder terms 
were conceded to them, by which the Rawat agreed to pay to Sindhia a 
sum of 85,000 rupees «a year, while the Diwan was (ti)mpeiled to pay 
an annual tribute of 05,000 rupec;s to Holkar. Tliese two brothers, 
Mohan Sinh and Paras Ram, fif)urisho(l in the line of Rawat Kishnaji. 

Rawat Molian Sinh, aft(*r the death of his father in 1040, assumed the 
reitis of government in his hands. His young<‘r brothiu-, according to the 
custonx then ])rcvalent in the family, began to be known l>y the , title 
of Diwan. J\Iohari Sinh commenced the work of erecting the two forts of 
Rajgarh and Patau in 1040 (corresponding to. Vaisakk Bud fSrd of the 
Saviwiit era 1705,) and himself iv^paired to Delhi. He was ordered by th(^ 
Emperor, Shah Jahan, to march u])on, Multan. Diwan Para?? Ram carried 
on the administration diu*ing the absence of In’s elder brother. After the 
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rsnccessful teniiination of tho expedition against Multan the Emperor 
rewarded the services of Mohan Siiih by bestowing on him a rich dress of 
honor and a sanad, granting him in perpetuity five para^nm. Ho them 
returned to his own ca[),ital and directed his attention towards the ame- 
lioration of the condition of his ryots. After some time he got an Imperial 
firman, in which it was stated that as Khiji, the Chief, of Biaora and Baluji, 
the governor of Malaora, were plundering the mails and advancing beyond 
the limits of tinur respective territori(‘s, lu' should forthwith proceed to 
(diastise tlu^m and depriving thcTu of their estati-s, annex them to his own 
fief. Mohan Siiih accordingly first marched upon Malaora and defeating 
Baluji, subjugated his territories. He then procce(lcd to Biaora and m the 
struggle with Khiji, slew him witli 800 of hi.s confederates. The territories 
of the vanquish(‘d chief fell into the hands of the victor. I^3sid('s these 
two chiefs, h Bhil named, Chakra Sen, who was j'csiding at Khanakhedi,also 
indulged in plundering the royal mails. The Raja of Kota h was ordered by the 
Imperial /erz/nm to march against him and chastise him for his turbulent 
conduct.. The Raja was assisted by Rawat M(fiian Sinh, the Chief of 
Khilchipur and the governor of Chanjura. The Raja of Kotali hemmed 
in the Bhil chief on all sides and at last slaying him, seized upon 
his estate and gave it over to the Rawat of Rajgarh. The younger 
brother of Mohan Sinh, who wielded great infiuence in that part of 
the country, now o))posed his elder brother and dcmaude<l half the share 
from his newly accpiired regions. The family fond was at last amicably 
settled through the intervention of some of the influential men in the 
♦State and the whole territory was divided into two ecpuil parts. Mohan 
♦Sinh was practically the first Rawat Chief of Rajgarh, while Diwan Paras 
Ram was the first ruler of Narsinghgarh. 

Rawat Mohan Sinh dying in 1658, was succeeded by Amar Sinh. 
During his reign an Afghan adventurer had become master of Shivgarh 
and was harassing the poor ryots. The people were groaning under his 
oppression and tyranny. The revenue officer of that place solicited the 
assistance of Rawat Amar Sinh, who forthwith proceeded to that pli/ce, 
and levying a large tribute, returned to his capital. Rawat Amar Sinh died in 
1*741 and was succeeded by Narpat Sinh. He dying in 1738, was suc- 
<3eeded by Jagat Sinh. He had twelve sons, of whom the eldest, Hamir 
Sinh, occupied the fjadi after his fathers death in 177(). After reigning 
for fifteen years, Rawat Hamir Sinh expired in l7f)l. Pratap Sinh then 
assumed the reins of government in his hands. Of his tour sons, the. 
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eldest, Prithi Sinh, succeeded him to the throne of Rajgarh, He was 
treacherously murdered by his younger brother, Nawal Sinh, who usurped 
the gadi in the year 1805. 

The English first made their entry into the province of Malwa 
during those days of general disorder. The British Government guaran- 
teed the regular payment of the annual tribute by the Rawat to Maharaja 
Sindhia and obtained under the terms of an agreemeht the right of 
interference in the internal management of the State. A fresh agreement 
was passed with the English in the matter of certain disputes between the 
Rawat Chief of Rajgarh and the Puars of Dewas, regarding the former s 
claim to the Zilla of Sarangpur. Th(3se disputes related to certain 'shares 
in the revenues of the villages, as also to definite shares in the excise and 
customs duties. The former claim was settled for 4,101 rupc'cs of the 
Bhopal currency, while in amsideration of the latter, a lump sum of 1,001 
rupees was awarded by the British Government. 

In 1821 Rawat Nawal Sinh committed suicide and the gadi next 
devolved upon his nephew, Moti Sinh. Under the terms of a new treaty 
the MahaAja Sindhia returned the district of Patau to the Rawat, who, 
in return, agreed to resume the payment of the former tribute of 85,000 
rupees. In 1846 the British Government were forced to interfere in the 
internal administration of Rajgarh, owing to the Rawat’s misrule. Khok 
Sinh Amali, the uncle of the Chief, was entrusted with the work of admi- 
nistering the State and one Ram Lai was appointed Diwan to assist him in 
evolving order out of chaos. In fact the Diwan was invested with the sole 
power in the State. Unfortunately Ram Lai did not long survive his eleva*- 
tionto theDiwanate and he died in 1849. The guilt of murdering that ami- 
able Diwan is laid at the door of Rawat Moti Sinh. The British Government 
then appointed in his place a Superintendent, under the immediate super- 
vision of the Political Agent of Bhopal. This place was abolished in the 
year 1856, when the sole administration was once more restored to Rawat 
Moti Sinh, free from all encumbrances. Not only was the whole debt paid 
off,*but the State treasury was replenished with ready cash. While entrust- 
ing the State to Moti Sinh, it was expressly stipulated that he should scru- 
pulously respect the terms of the leases granted to agricultural ryots by 
the British officers, for the next twenty years. 

Rawat Moti Sinh had a great predilection for Islamism,* and not only 
did be favour the followers of that creed, but himself embraced it and 
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practised its rites in private, though ostensibly he remained a Hindu. 
This gave rise to a feud between the friends and relations of the convert 
Chief and the matter reached the ears of the British authorities. Attempts 
were made to suppress the true state of things, and for some time these 
Government officials were kept in the dark. Afterwards Moti Sinh publicly 
avowed himself a true follower of Mahmud, and insisted upon the rite of 
circumcision being performed upon his youngest son. Not content with 
that he forced his relations and friends to embrace Islarnism. Bitter 
complaints were made to the Agent to H. E. the Governor-General, 
and he reported the matter to the Supreme Government. In December 
1857 the India Government sanctioned the avowal of Islarnism by Rawat 
Moti Sinh, and he, with his relations, was publicly and ceremoniously ad- 
mitted within the pale of the Islam creed. Moti Sinh caused large and 
elegant mosques to be erected in Biaora and Rajgarh and ordered the 
public observance of Roja ( annual fasts ) .and Nimaj ( daily prayer ). 
The Mussalmans were then in the ascendant. Moti Sinh afterwards 
proposed that he might be allowed to adopt the title of ‘ Nawab * 
in lieu of Rawat and that he may be styled by his Mahomedan name, 
Abdul Wasih Khan instead of his Hindu name, Moti Sinh. The Agent 
of Central India submitted a report to the Governor-General, who, on the 
25th of June 1871, despatched a sa 2 iad to the Rajgarh Chief, conferring 
upon him the title of ‘ Nawab ’ and sanctiomng his adoption of the new 
name of Abdul Wasih Khan. It was clearly mentioned in the sanad that 
the dignified title of ‘Nawab’ was bestowed on him and his heirs in con- 
sideration of his loyalty and devotion to the British Crown. Abdul Wasih 
Khan had three sons, of whom the eldest, Bakhtawar Sinh, and the 
youngest, Bane Sinh, had embraced Islarnism. The second son, Balwant 
Sinh, had remained true to his ancestral faith. He was driven away from 
the capital and while wandering from place to place, bitterly complaining 
of his father’s ill treatment, he died a miserable fugitive. 

In this State, too, the transit duties on salt were abolished and the 
cash commutations were made for the payments in kind in 1880 and 18^1. 
Similarly all transit duties levied within the State were abolished in 1884. 

Nawab Mahmud Abdul Wasih Khan died in 1880 and was .succeeded 
by his son, Bakhtawar Sinh. He returned to the Hindu faith but did not 
disturb the Mahomedan State-Officials appointed by his father. On his 
death in 1882 his son, Bal Bahadur Sinh, was after some penance readmitted 
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into the Hindu community at the time of his installation. The title of Raja- 
was conferred on the young Rawat in 1885 on the occasion of H. E. the 
Viceroy s visit to Indore. 

The Rawat of Rajgarh has been granted the right of adoption. He 
has judicial inferior powers and enjoys a salute of 11 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Mohan Sinh, Amar Sinh, Naq)at Sinh, Jagat Sinh, Hamir Sinh and 

Prataj) fSinh. 

1 7 “' I . 

Prithi Sinh. Nawal Sinh. 

, I 

Moti Sinh alias Abdul Wasih Khan ( Nephew. ) 


Bakhtawar Sinh. Balwant Sinh. Ban(.‘ Sinh. 


Bal Bahadur Sinh. 

( The present Rawat. ) 

Residence. — Rajgarh, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 
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RAJriPLA. 

Area. — 1600 sq. miles. Population. — 1,71,309. 

Revenue.— 7,00,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the riv^er Narbada and the 
Mohwasi estates of Rewa Kantha ; <>n the cast, by the Mehwasi estates under 
the District of Khaiidesh ; on the south, by the State of Baroda and the 
Surat District ; and on tlie west, by the Broach Disti-ict. 

The rulers of Rajpipla are (lohel Rajputs of the Solar race and are 
descended from the celebrated Sbalivahaii,* who ruled at Feithan Nagar 
in the Decean about the year 77. One of hLs descendants, several degrees 
removed from him, conquered the dominions of Juna Khergarh, in Mar- 
wad, from the hands of the Bhil ruler Khedwa, whewe his descendants 
ruled for nearly twenty generations. Shiyoji, tli(‘ gxand son of Jayachandy 
the last of the Rathod kings of Kanouj, invaded these territories and slay- 
ing Mohodas, the last of Shalivahan s descendants, who rulotl at Khcrgarh, 
established the Rathod rule in Marwad. The pn^sent Chief of Jodhpur is a 
direct descendant of Shiyoji. 

After the death of Mohodas the Gohels under the learlcrship of hi.s 
grand -so r i, Sejakji, migrated to Sorath about 1250. R ih Mohepo alia.^ 
Mahipal III was reigtiing at Sorath at the time of their arrival there, and 
taking refuge with him, they took up their residence at Junagarh. They 
were very warmly received by Rah Mahipal and his son, Klnmgar, and 
Sejakji, agreeing to accept .service, was granted a for 1 2 villages' 

round the district of Shapur, in Panchal. ^^ejakji had a daughter, named 
Valam Kunwarba, wh(3 was marrio<l to Prince Khengar. With the ponnission 
of the Rah, Sejakji founded a. small village, which In^ calhni after him Sej- 
akpur and removing his seat of government thither, he conquered the 
surrounding villages. He granted a village to each of his four brothers, 
while the fifth, Visoji, repairing to Khas and marrying the daughter of a 
Mcr, resided permanently in that village. He and his deseeudants came 
to be distinguished as Khasia Kolis. 

Sejakji had three other sons, Ranoji Shahji and Sarangji, of whom the 
last two were the full-brothers of Valam Kunwarba. The Rail t]i(U'('roi’e be- 
stowed upon Shaliji twenty four villages in the panif/mt of Mnudvi Chovisi, 
and upon Sarangji twenty four villages in the p(tr(ifjn(f of Arthi/a Chovisi. 

* This iSlialivahaQ was the founder of the now era still observed in tiie Dcccau. 
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The descendants of the former are to this day reigning at Palitana, while 
those of the latter have inherited the estate of Lathi. 

After the death of Scjakji in 1290, his el(le.st son, Eanoji, succeeded 
> him to the chiefship and founding the village of Ranpur, made it his 
capital. In a quarrel with the Mussalmans Ranoji^was slain, and Ranpur 
fell into their Lands ‘(•1309- ). 

After Ranoji’s death his son, Mokhdaji, conquered Bhimdad from the 
Vala Rajputs and Umrala from the Kolis and settled at the latter village. 
Driving away the Mussalmans from Khokhra and Gogha, he annexed them 
to his estate and subsequently removed his seat of government to the island 
of Piram, which he conquered from the Bariya Kolis. Juma Khan, the 
Emperor of Delhi, hearing of the capture of Gogha by Mokhdaji, marched 
upon his capital at the head of the Imperial army. When the Emperor 
reached Gogha, the Oohel chief was securely reigning at Piram. The 
Royal troops lay encam})ed on the sea-shore, while their opponent entrench- 
ed within his insular stronghold, roared like a lion from within. The 
Mussalmans flung in the air showers of arrows, but none hitting the enemy, 
the Emperor at last thought it expedient to resort to treachery and foul play. 
He made up his mind to go to Piram, but the roaring waves of the 
sea frightened him out of his wits. Mokhdaji Gohel, with the blood of the 
chivalrous Kshatriya flowing in his veins, said to himself, that sooner or 
later death would inevitably overtake him, then why long for an ignomini- 
ous death, pent up in his cave, when an opportunity had already been offer- 
ed him of exhibiting hi.s valour and immortalising his name in the 
world, or if slain in the battle, of obtaining eternal bliss in the celestial 
world. Making such a bold resolve, he, with the cream of his soldiery, sailed 
for Gogha, where they arrived at mid-night. In the morning he flung open 
the gates and sword-in-hand, the brave warrior, with his comrades, fell upon 
the Mahomedan host. The battle grew fierce and sounds of pipes, 
horns and drums filled the air ; the field was flooded over by human gore 
afld the Mussalmans were slain in large numbers. The contending armies 
at last met pell-mell and Mokhdaji at the head of the advance-guard 
made a fearful havoc in the enemy’s rank. He was seated mn an elephant 
and the Emperor’s nephew flung an arrow against him. The fatal weapon 
hitting him in the fore-head, he fell down senseless on the ground. Regain- 
ing his consciousness, the valiant Chief pounced upon his foe and heads of 
soldiers rolled before his glittering sabre, like ears of corn before the mow- 
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ing scythe. At last Mokhdaji fell, though his severed head was heard to 
cry ‘Strike, kill,’ near the Gogha gate, while his trunk was seen advancing 
against the enemy. Thci Emperor with only a few of his associates escaped 
this fearful carnage. The Mussalmans jdaced a piece of thread, dyed with 
indigo tint before the advancing trunk of Mokhdaji and it fell dead 
on the ground, and Ids sword ceaseri to cause a ravage in their rank 1347. 

Mokhdaji had ininde:! tw ) wives, one of wliom was the daughter of 
the Parmar chief of Itajpipla, while the other was the daughter of the 
Siirvaiya chief of Haidisard, a village near Palit ana. Diingai-sinhji was the 
name of his son by tlio Siirvaiya queen, while the Rajpipla princess had 
also given birth to a son, nam Sam irsitihji. B )th these princes had, at 
the time of the above mentioned disaster, boon sent to their maternal homes 
for safety. From this it appears that till the midfile of the 14th century 
Rajpipla was under the sway of Parmar kings, descended from the much 
renowned Vikram, the lord of ITjjain. 

After the return of the Imperial troops, Dungarsinhji, consolidated 
a new principality in Clohelwad,^ while Samarsinhji succeeded his maternal 
uncle to the Rajpipla throne. After his accession he assumed the name of 
Arjunsinhji. 

Arjuiisinhji had two sons, Ugrasenji and Bhansinhji, of whom the 
former had died childless, during his hither s life-time, and the succession, 
therefore, devolved on Bhansinhji, who, dying shortly after, was succeeded 
by his son, Gemalsinhji. It was during his reign that the Mussalmans, 
establishing an indej)endent sovereignty in Gujarat, commenced their in- 
roads upon Rajj)ipla, with a view to destroy its independence and reduce it 
to the position of a mere feudatory 2 )rincipality. In 1403, Sultan Ahmud 
conquered Rajpipla. A few years after ( 1416 ) Gemalsinhji died, leaving 
behind him two sons, Chhatrasalji and Vijayapalji. Chhatrasalji had died 
during his father’s life time. So his younger brother, Vijayapalji, remained 
the sole heir to the gadi. Taking ad vantage of a revolutionary upheaval in 
the country, Vijayapalji succeeded in regaining his lost patrimony. He 
had two sons, Ramshahji alias Harisinhji and Surshahji, of whom the 
former succeeded him to the throne. During his reign, Sultan Ahmad 
led his troops against Rajpipla and overrunning the whole territory, drove 
Harisinhji out of the capital. Harisinhji had received in present valuable 
pearls, which he had got strung together into a necklace to adorn his 

• For the account of this brauch see the annals of Bhavuagar, 
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beauteous queen. Oft had he spoken to his wife that those pearls wer^ 
of the best water, so once while flying before the rage of the Mahomedan 
Sultan, the Rani, overcome with intense thirst, exclaimed ‘ Did you not 
often say to me, my lord I that these pearls contained water ; why not make 
use of it now and relieve rne from the grip of death ?!!’ A bard happening 
to know what had occurred in the jungle, luis composed a very amusing 
Verse ( Kavit ) on that strange incident ; 

‘ The Sultan led his martial troops in wrath, 

' The vSerpent ( Shesha ) pressed with weight did shake the earth, 

' The gallant Rajputs of the Rewa slain, 

‘ That tinged the dust with human gore, so red ; 

‘ While flying thro’ feai*, 0 Shah ! the h^et are sore, 

‘ The queen of the land has fled to live on roots ; 

‘ Tear thy string of pearls and rinse in mouth 
‘ For oft the king hath said, there’s water in them !!’ 

Harisinhji roamed about in the woods for 12 years, but [)ersevering m 
his attempts, he at last reconquered Rajpipla in 1443. 

After the death of Harisinhji, the Rajpipla throne was successively 
occupied by Prithurajji, Dipaji, Karanbaji, Abhcrajji, Sajaiisinhji, and 
Bhairavsinhji. 

RanaUdayasinhji of Chitod, while flying before the Imperial troops, 
under the command of the great Emperor Akbar in j)erson, was obliged to 
seek shelter in the hills surrounditig the Rajpipla territory, and Bhairav- 
sinhji unmindful of the Emperor’s wrath, gave refuge to the head of the 
Sisodiya House. 

Rajpipla got some breathing time between the y cal's 1543 and 1583, 
during which period it remained fret? from any foreign invasion. Bhairav- 
sinhji maintained its independence and paid no tribute to any supreme 
power. After his death Prithurajji Wevs installed on the throne, but turning 
out a weak and an inefficient ruler, the government was solely carried on by 
a Brahman minister, known by his family name of Trawadi. At that. time 
the Chief dwelt daring a part of the year at Rajpipla, while during the 
remaining part he lived at Ghulva. He maintained an army consisting of 
3000 horse and 7000 foot. The climate of Ghulva was insalubrious, sur- 
rounded as it was by rice holds and thkk jungles. It was, however, famous 
for the rich savoury honey that could be obtained from the large combs 
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hanging on the trees. The independence of Rajpipla, however, did not last 
long. Emperor Akbar conquered the kingdom of Gujarat from the hands 
of Muzaffar in 1573, and three years later, he placed a detachment of 
cavalry at Nandod to keep the Raja of Rajpipla under subordination 
(1576). The Chief incurring the displeasure of the Mughal Sovereign and 
fearing the wrath of Muzaftar Shah, had to seek refuge in the neighbouring 
hills on three different occasions, during the ten years elapsing between 
1583 and 1593. It was during this crisis that the Emperor for the first 
time levied on Rajpipla the tribute of 35,556 rupees a year. 

After the death of Prithurajji the (jadi was occupied by Dipsinhji, 
Durgashahji, Mohrajji, Rayashalji, Chandrasenji, Oambhirsinhji, Subherajji, 
Jayasinhji, Mulrajji, Shurmalji, Udekaranji, Chandrabaji, Chhatrasalji and 
Vairisalji I. During their reigns the Mughals often led their attacks on 
the Rajpipla territory. 

In 1705 during the reign of Vairisalji 1. the Marathas invaded and 
laid waste the southern districts of Gujarat, and against theun the Mughal 
Emperor, Aurangzeb, despatched a large army under the command of 
Nazar Ali Khan and Jafar Khan Babi. The Mus^alnmn officers, reaching 
Ratanpur, a village under Rajpipla, lay encamped with their followers on 
the outskirts of that village. Taking advantage of the internal dissen- 
sions raging in the Mahonieda]i camp, Dhanaji Jadav, the commander of 
the Maratha troops, made a sudden onslaught on the opposite army and 
put it to flight. During this encounter Jafar Khan Babi was taken prisoner, 
Dhanaji Jadav, however, released him, after cxtortiiTg from him a large 
ransom, and the crest-fallen Mahomedan hastened to Patan. 

Vairisalji I. died in 1715, leaving behind him two sons, Jitsinhji and 
Amarsinhji, of whom the elder, Jitsinhji, succeeded him to the gadi. While 
the Mughal Empire was gasping for life and the Maratha rule was yet in 
its rudimentary stage, Jitsinhji availed himself of that favourable juncture, 
with rare skill and foresight, and driving away a small detachment of 
Mughal troops, stationed at Nandod, he seized that district and held it on 
his own behalf. In 1730, Jitsinhji transferred his seat of government 
from Rajpipla to Nandod. 

In 1754), Jitsinhji died leaving five sons, Gcmalsinhji, Pratapsinhji, 
Hamirsinhji, Chandrasinhji and Pahadsinhji. Of these, the second son, 
Pratapsinhji, ascended iliogadiy his elder brother, Gemalsirihji, having pre- 
deceased his father, During his reign, Damaji Kao Gaekwad, with the 
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permission of the Peshwa, overran the territory of Rajpipla in 1763, and 
established his claim to half the revenues obtained from Nandod, Bhalod, 
Variti and Govali, 

Pratapsinhji had three sons, Rayasinhji, Kcsharisiiihji and Ajabsinhji, 
of whom the eldest, Rayasinhji, sueoeeded his father on his death in 1764. 
Damaji Rao Gaekwad married the niece of Raja RayaHinhjl and in con- 
sideration of this connection, relin'n:ished his claim to half the income 
derived from the above-mentioned four districts. The Gaekwad, however, 
continued to receive from the Rajpipla Chief 40,000 rupees every year and 
retained possession of four villages on the banks of the river Narbada. 
This settlement was arrived at in 1781, but subsequently Fatteh Sinh Rao 
Gaekwad arrived at Nandod with his large army and fixed the amount of 
the annual tribute at 49,000 rupees. The yearly income of Rajpipla, includ- 
ing land revenue and other cesses, then amounted to 345,580 rupees. Raya- 
sinhji posted garrisons, consisting of 50 horse and 230 foot, at all the im- 
portant stations within his dominions for the protection of his ryots 
against the aggression of foreign invaders. Of these outposts the one at 
Sagbara proved highly beneficial to the State. Through the liberality and 
sagacity of the officer appointed thcr^, the main route between Gujarat and 
Khandesh which passed through that district, was opened for general traffic 
which led to such a great development of local trade that the transit 
duties alone levied by the Rajpipla State amounted every year from 40 to 
50 thousand rupees. 

In 1786 Ajabsinliji wrested ihagadi of Rajpipla from the hands of his 
elder brother, Rayasinhji, and reigned there for 17 years, without establish- 
ing his legal right to the throne. In the contest for succession between 
the two brothers, Rajpipla suffered considerably. Ajabsinhji was a weak 
and incompetent ruler and the Gaekwad taking advantage of his weakness, 
enhanced his tribute every year, until the amount reached to 78,000 rupees 
in 1793. Besides this, Urned Vasava, the Bhil chieftain of Sagbara, rose 
against the central authority and calling to his aid Arab and Sindh i 
mercenaries, seized five Bhilodi districts in the neighbouring hills. 
He also put a stop to all traffic carried on by the'Jthandesh-Oujarat route, 
which entailed a heavy loss on the State treasury. The annual income of 
Rajpipla was reduced from 345,580 to 259,400 rupee.s. To add 
insult to injury Ram»inhji, the son of Ajabsinhji, obtaining the assistance 
qf tbQ Chauhan ruler of Mandwa, a principality to the north of tfio 
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Narbada, rose against his father, but foiled in his attempt to occupy 
Nandod, he withdrew to Mandwa. The Prince was married to the daughter 
of his ally, the Rana of Mandwa, and staying there for a few days he re- 
turned to Nandod, where lie was arrested and imprisoned in a dungeon. 

In 1803 died Ajabsinhji, leaving behind him three sons, Ramsinhji, 
Naharsinhji and Abhayasinhji. His eldest son, Madhavsinhji, had died dur- 
ing his life time, so the natural claimant to the gadi was Ramsinhji ; but 
setting him aside, his younger brother, Naharsinhji, usurped the throne. 
The martial class was, however, in favour of Ramsinhji, who was released 
from prison and placed on the gadi He was addicted to wine and women 
and remained engrossed day and night in gratifying his carnal desires. 
The State-affairs were entrusted to his menial favourites, who unscrupulous- 
ly abused the authority thus vested in their hands. The Gaekwad, on 
being informed of the grave disorders prevailing at Rajpipla, marched 
thither at the head of his troops in 1805 and extorted from Ramsinhji as 
.accession duty {nazarana) 150,000 rupees, and raised the amount of the an- 
nual tribute to 96,000 rupees. It was also stipulated that in addition to the 
above tribute the Raja should pay every year 4,000 rupees to the Gaekwad 
of Baroda. 

Ramsinhji, who was freely indulging in his evil waj^s, was declared in- 
competent to carry on the government of Rajpipla, and the Gaekwad dethron- 
ing him in 1810, granted the sanad of succession to Pratapsinhji,^ counter- 
signed by way of guarantee by a British Political officer, A few months 
after the accession of Pratapsinhji, the dethroned Raja, Ramsinhji, breathed 
his last. 

After the demise of Ramsinhji, his brother Naharsinhji pressed his 
claims to the gadi^ alleging that' Pratapsinhji was not the real son of his 
late brother by his Mandwa (juocn, but was born in a poor Rajput family, 
stealthily purchased by the Rani and publicly declared as her own son. 
Naharsinhji began to lay waste the rich districts of Rajpipla and harass 
the innocent ryots. A battalion of Gaekwadi troops arrived at Nandod 
in 1813, to put a, stop to these internecine feuds and restore peace and 
order throughout the State. It was from that date that the officers of 
the Baroda government assumed to themselves the management of Raj- 
pipla. 


* was only a foster 'Obild of Hauisiabji. 
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In 1815 both Pratapsinhji and Naharsinhji agreed to settle their dis- 
putes amicably by appointing the Gaekwad as their arbitrator, in whose 
decision they mutually promised to acquiesce. Thus summoned by both 
the rivals to intercede in a family feud, the Gaekwad contrived to prolong 
the arbitration proceedings as much as possible in order to enable him to 
make his hold over Rajpipla stronger than ever. He took four years in 
making preliminary enquiries alone. 

The British Government seeing that the Gaekwad, influenced by motives 
of self interest, was protracting the whole thing and that his officers were 
gradually obtaining a firm footing in ttie State, decided to take the 
arbitration out of the Gaekwad s hands and themselves undertake to bring 
about a speedy reconciliation between the rival claimants to the gadi of 
Rajpipla. They first resolved to have the matter settled by a Panchayat 
( Court of arbitration ) consisting of Rayasinhji of Chhota Udepur and 
other minor chiefs of the Rewa Kantha Agency ; but this idea had to be 
given up, when it was known that the Raja of Chhota Udepur as well as 
the other Thakores were all directly or indirectly under the control of the 
Gaekwad, whose partiality for one party had become quite evident during 
the late proceedings. At last Mr. Willoughby, Assistant to the Resident 
of Baroda, was appointed in June 1820 to carefully investigate into the 
matter and decide as to who was tho rightful claimant to the throne of 
Rajpipla. That distinguished officer gave his decision on 20th February 
1821, against Pratapsinhji, who was declared to be a spurious child, and 
thus Naharsinhji was recognised as the rightful claimant to the throne. 
This decision was subsequently ratified by the Gaekwad, but as Nahar- 
sinhji was blind and unable to carry on the government, his sbn, Vairisalji 
11. was duly installed on the gadi on 15th November 1821. He had an 
elder brother, Lalji, who had died longbefore this date, while he had also a 
younger brother, whose name was Jagatsinhji. 

The Gaekwad abandoned all his claims on the Rajpipla State in favour 
of the British Government, just as he had done in the case of the other 
Native States in Kcathiawad and Mahi Kantha. It was also agreed in 1823 
that the annual tribute of 65,001 rupees, payable by the I^ajpipla Chief to 
the Gaekwad, should thenceforth be paid through the agency of the British 
Government. When the English thus obtained a general control over the 
affairs of Rajpipla, the State was found merged in heavy liabilities. Vairisalji 
II was then but a minor, so the administration was entrusted to the care of 
British Officers. The Bhil chieftain of Sagbara, Rayasinh of Bohooha and 
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B&ji Daima of Tikkwada were urgiug their claims against Rajpipla and 
>yere often plundering its villages and way-laying the innocent travellers, 
Mr. Willoughby's attention was soon <h*awn to these disturbances, and he 
resolved to suppress them, First of all, Kuwar, the Vasawa of Sagbara, 
surrendered himself to the British .Official and agreed to remain quiet, but 
no sooner had he returned to his native town, than he again began plunder- 
ing the neighbouring villages of Rajpipla. His following then consisted of 8Q 
men, of whom there were 40 Bhils, 20 Arabs and 20 Hindhis. When hard- 
pressed by the English regim|nt, he opened negotiations with Mr. 
Willoughby, in which he demanded a general indemnity and a proper re- 
cognition of his claims, which being granted, he, on 22nd January 1822, 
repaired to his tent and laid his arms at his feet. He agreed not^to shelter 
within his realms high-way robbers, outlaws, plunderers and such other law- 
less gangs and to behave in future as a subject of the Raja of Rajpipla. He 
also agreed to arrest, or by supplying information to tlio Government, bring 
to justice, those enemies to public p(‘ace who might take refuge within his 
territory. It was also settled that the Rajpipla government should 
employ at least 2*5 men from those who were then in the service of the 
Vasawa and that Kuwar s brother should stay at Nandod and serve the 
Raja with 12 of his retainers, receiving in return 125 rupees a month, from 
the Rajpipla treasury. 

Though the disputes witli Kuwar Vasawa were thus brought to a satis- 
factory termination, his father-in-law, Rayasinh of Rohocha, proved a little 
more refractory and untractablc. He was as villainous as he was untruth- 
ful, and though he had a sweet tongue, his heart was full of deadly venom. 
He was tolerably rich and his followers were fifty in number. Though not 
an actual out-law, he still refused to present himself before the Political 
Officer, when called upon to do so. After the lapse of a few days, he did 
appear before the British Officer and agreed to disband his followers, keep- 
ing only 8 men in his service. He also gave security for good behaviour 
and was allowed to retain undisturbed possession of his estate. It re- 
mained now to suppress the third insurgent chief, Baji Dainui, a Molcsalarn, 
who was way -lading the poor travellers. He was sup[)ortcd b}' two daring 
out-laws, Nasir Khan and Umed Khan, and a gang of Dhanka horse-men. 

In the month of November 1823, Mr. Willoughby uud(‘rtook in right 
earnest to apprehend those plunderers. He first sent a dotachuicnt in 
pursuit of them, but as the country was covered over with thick 
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jungles, they oftt^n eltided theit' attention and it was deemed itnpossifcltl 
to overtake them in their mountain retreats. Mr. Willoughby then resorted 
to other methods. He contrived to cut off their food supply and then 
employed in his service a Bhil chieftain to arrest the culprits, at the same 
time offering a ricli reward to those wlio would apprehend them and bring 
them to his presence. Mri Willoughby al.s<j sent them a word, thnuigh a 
bard, that if they quietly surrendenMl themselves to him, he would make 
suitable provision for their maintenance. Nasir Khan was the first to lay 
down his arms and supplicate for mercy (^ocembor 1823 ). Eight months 
later on, Umod Khan followed his example, and Baji Daima, now left alone, 
held out a month longer, when, at last, he, too, surrendered himself to the 
British Officer. They all agreed to take to peaceful pursuits, to acquiesce 
in his decision regarding their claim.s against Rajpipla and te cease giving 
support to any of the out-laws. Baji Daiiua further agreed to reside for 
live years in the Baroda Cantonment at his own exp(uist\ 

Hardly was the Britisli Officer, in charge of the State, able to establish 
peace in the interior of the province, when his attention was directed to a 
serious rising, on the frontiers of Khandosh, headed by two llhil chieftains, 
Kuwar Jiva and Kalia Chamar. A detachment was sent against theiri, 
but on their offering a sufficient security for keeping peace, it returned 
without shedding a single drop of blood. 

Though the British Government maintained only a general supervision 
over Rajpipla, it improved considerably under their fostering care. Not 
only did the State regain its independence, but the lawlessness prevailing 
in the districts, situated on the borders of Broach and Baroda, being sup- 
pressed with an iron hand, local trade, and industry, which had long died 
out, also revived. The revenues of Rajpipla increased by leaps and bounds 
and the amount of 1,5G,610, realized in 1822, rose within five years to 25,9480 
rupees in 1827. 

Raja Vairisalji II, attaining manhood, was invested with supreme 
p(twers in 1837, and in 1850 the Bvitish Government altogether withdrew 
even their general supervision. 

The Gaekwad and the Chief of Rajpipla both held civil and criminal 
jurisdiefion over the village of Karnali, situated within the Baroda 
.territory. A settlement was then effected, by which the Raja surrendered 
his jurisdiction over Karnali, the Gaekwad in his turn relinquishing his 
claims to full civil and criminal jurisdiction over the villages of Rundh, 
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KotftM, Jechor, Bhafan, and to partial jufiadictiort over Poiclia, Vasna, 
Rundh iti Bhalod arid Kakalpur. 

The GaekWad also handed over to the Raja the Sole and Unfettered 
management over the districts of Nandod, Bhalod, Panetha, and GoVali, 
together With the rights of excise in the villages, situate within the district 
of Kotara, as also the wine-shops with all the Abkari rights and privileges 
in Rundh and Kotara. Under this settlement, brought about through tWi 
friendly intercession of the British Governmeub, between the Gaekwad and 
th(3 Raja of Rajpipla in 1852, fhe Raja agreed to pay to the Gaekwad 
through the British Agency, in consideration of his reliiKpiishing the above-- 
mentioned villages and rights, the sum of 13,351 rupees every year. The 
subjects of Rajpipla were by this arrangement relieved of all the evils 
attending a system of double government. 

In 18/59, Kuwar, the Bhil chieftain of ^^agKira, died, leaving behind him 
two sons, Lashkario and Dungario. Lashkario, the elder of the two, inhe- 
rited the estate, but within a short period his nephew, Damji, son of Dun- 
gario, threw him into prison and himself assumed the sole management of 
the estate. The Political Agent and the Raja, Vairisalji, remonstrated 
with Damji to give over the Taluka to his uncle ; but all in vain. At last 
a party of troops was sent against him, when he fled to the Bhil Agent aft 
Khandesh and sought his protection. Lashkario, after all, of his own ac- 
cord and free will abandoned his claims to the jagirin favour of hia 
nephew, Damji, and even expressed his willingness to serve under him* Ift 
was arranged at that time that the Vasawa should realize only the land re- 
venue of the estate, the income obtained from cesses and other sources 
should go to fill the Rajpipla treasury. Damji was also compelled to em- 
ploy a Police force sufficiently strong to maintain peace and order through- 
out his Taluka. As a guarantee that he would observe the above mention- 
ed terms and preserve peace, he named several Bhil chieftains as his su- 
reties. 

In 1859, the Supreme Government passed a Resolution, Under which 
the State of Rajpipla was saddled with a cost of 20,000 rupees a year, to 
defray the expenses of Bhil regiments, stationed in Rajpipla and Gujarat* 
This amount Was recovered for a few years, but Was discontinued from 
1865, when Government cancelled its former Resolution. 
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Vairisalji II, in 1860, obtained permission of the Paramoimt Power 
to entrust the management of his State to his eldest son, Gambhirsinhji, 
reserving to himself a general supervision and control over the whole admi- 
nistration. It was not long before the father and the son began to dis- 
agree on all important (juestions, and this disagreoimmt was by df‘gre(is 
ripened into a feeling of bitter hatred and hostility. Such a state of 
affairs was speedily brought to the notice of the Government, and Vairisalji 
was compelled, in 1867, to give up all interference in the State, leaving 
Gambhirsinhji the sole master of the situation. This family feud was 
brought to a close by the death of Vairisalji'lL, which occurred in the month 
of August 1868. 

Another Bhil chieftain, named Umed, holding tin* estate ofVadiin 
this State, appointed his younger son, Narsai, his heir and successor, in 
supercession of his elder son, Kagu. Soon after ITmeds death, Kagu j^ressed 
his claims to the estate and a contest arose betweam lh(' two brothers for 
succes.si(m. The Raja of Rajpipla being nnal>)(' to settle these disputi.-s, 
the Political Agent interfered, and confiscating the estate of Vhidi, placed 
it under the British control. Narsai was, meanwhile, engaged in collecting a 
small army, which being accomplished, he once made a night attack on the 
house of his elder brother, Kagu, and al.so fell with his followers on the Iiou.m’ 
in which the British manager was residing. At last he was arrested and 
sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment ( 1871 ). 

In 1875, Riija Gambhirsinhji went to Bomba\- to j)ay homage to H. H. 
H. the Prince of Wales, and in 1877 he atteiided tluj Imperial Assemblage, 
held at Delhi, on the New years day, under the ])residency of H. E, Lord 
Lytton, on the assumption of the title of Empress of India by II. M. Qiu'cu 
^^Victoria. The Raja has six sori.s, Chhatra.sinhji, Ramsinhji, Kiratsinhji, 
Digvijayasinhji Narsinhsinhji, and Prak ramsinhji. The heir-apparent, as 
well as his other sons, have all. received liberal education at the Rajkot 
Eajkurnar College. 

* In 1884, serious complaints of mal-adininistration reaching the ears ot 
Government, a Commission under Col. Hancock was appointed to fully in- 
vestigate into these complaints, and the Raja having been declared in- 
competent to rule, the State was placed under British ‘management. In 
tlie beginning, the Administration *was carried on by a British officer, Col. 
Slt^e, with whom the Raja was associated as a Joint Administrator, but the 
experiment having failed, Mr. Shewan L C. S., a trusted officer of Govern- 
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ment was Appointed sole Administrator. The post has since been occupied 
by Major Kennedy and then by Major Snell. Under these able Otficers, 
the State improved considerably and the subjects have grown happy and 
contented. 


Eajpipla being a first class State, its ruler holds superior juc 
powers and is (U) titled to a salute of 11 guns. 


Genealogical tree. 

Mokhdaji (Piram.) 

1 


1 ' 

Daugareinbji. 

1 

Snmarsinhji alia^ Arjuusiabji 

i 

i 

1 

Ugraaenji. 


1 

Bhaueinhji, 

1 

1 


1“ 

Gemalsiubji. 

1 


Chhatiaaalji 

a 

1 

Vijayiipalji. 

1 

imshabji aluu Harisiuhji, 

1 


1 

Snr-bahji. 


“f 

Prathurajji. 

Bipaji. 

Karanbaji. 

Abhajarajji. 

Sujansiirhji. 

1 

Bfaairavginhji. 

1 

Prathnrsjji. 

I 

Dipsiabji. 

1 


Durg^bahji. 

1 

1 

Virbtiaji. 

1 

Dipadeb]!. 

Mohrajji. 

Nandkeshvar. 

1 

Manraj. 

Chhatrasalji. 


Bayasaiji. 

1 


.Viraeoji. 


Ohandraaeoji. 
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Bammsbia 


Gambbirslabjia 

Bhojbaji. 

Subblrajjl, 

Sailatji. 

Earanbaji, 


Jayaiiobji. 

1 

Mugnirajj!. 


Mulrajj!. 

1 

1 1 
Bbaisbabji. Bnrmalji. 


r 1 

Bharmalji. Bamsbabji. 

1 

PdekaraDj). 

1 

Udtrajji. 

1 

Dabaabaji, 


I 

Ghaodrabaji. 

Chatrasalji 


Bamababj. 


1 

Yairiralji, 

1 

Jitsinbji. 

1 

• 

1 

Amareiabji. 

' . u- 

Gemalsmbji, 

Pratapeinbji Hamirainhji. 

1 

ObaandrasiDbji. Pabadsinbji, 

Bayaeinbji. 

Kesltrisinbji. 

Ajabginbjl. 

Madbalsinbji 

BameiDbji. Naharsinbjj. AbhayMinbji. 

Lalji Mabaraj. 

Yairiialji. 



Gambbirainhji. 
(The present Baja.) 


CbhBtrasinhji Baisinhjl. Klr*uinbji. pigvij»ya8iBhji. Nftrslnhiinhji. PrakramBiDhji, 
(Ibe Heir-Appareot.) 

Residence.— Nandod, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Rombay Presidency. 
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SAILANA. 

Area. — 123 sq. miles. Population. — 31,512. 

Revenue.— .1,50,000 rupees. 

The rulers of Saikna are Rajputs of the Rathod tribe. It was founded 
by Jaya Sinh, the third son of Keshri Sinh, the Raja of Ratlam. After the 
death of Keshri Sinh, a contest arose for succession between his son, Man 
Sinh and brother, Pratap Sinh. A battle was fought near Sagod in 1709 
between the troops of the rival claimants, which terminated in favour of the 
nephew, Man Sinh, who ascended the throne of Ratlam. During this family 
feud Jaya Sinh had supported the cause of his brother, Man Sinh, who, in 
return, conferred upon him the estate of Sailana. Jaya Sinh had five sons, 
Devi Sinh, Dolat Sinh, Jaswant Sinh, Samat Sinh and Ajab Sinh. Jaya 
Sinh was after his death succeeded by his eldest son, Devi Sinh. He died 
childless and was succeeded by his brother, Dolat Sinh. At the time of his 
accession, two of his brothers, Jaswant Sinh and Siainat Sinh, had already 
died without issue. Ajab Sinh /strongly oppo.sed the elevation of his brother 
to the paternal gaidi and assumed a hostile attitude towards Dolat Sinh. In 
the struggle that ensued Ajab Sinh, who, was strongly supported by the 
rulers of Ratlam and Sitaman, gained a complete victory over his brother, 
Dolat Sinh, who escaped to Simlia. Ajab Sinh was now securely seated dn 
the gadi of Sailana. He conferred the fief of Simlia u}x>n his brother, Dolat 
Sinh, who accepted the humbler position of a vassal to the Chief of Sailana. 
The throne of Sailana was after the death of Ajab Sinh successively occupied 
by Mahokam Sinh, Lakshman Sinh and Ratan Sinh. The' last of them, dying 
without issue, was succeeded by his unole, Nahar Sinh. After his death, 
Takhat Sinh inherited the Sailana estate. During the reign of the last two 
princes the Marathas had grown all powerful and Siridhia was reigning 
supreme throughout Central India, The greater portion of the Sailana 
estate was conquered by Sindhia s troops, who had levied a tribute of 
42,000 Salim ShaJti rupees from the reigning Chief of Sailana. In spite 
of this arrangement hordes of Sindhia’s troops constantly plundered the 
villages under Sailana and harassed the helpless ryots. 

At last, in 1819, Takhat Sinh solicited the protection of the British 
arms, and, through their mediation, a treaty was concluded, by which the 
payment of the tribute was guaranteed to Sindhia on the same terms as 0 
those under which the payment of the Ratlam tribute was guaranteed to 
him, Thus hy the timely intercession of the British Power; Takhat Sinh 
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was securely established on his throne. He reigned till 1850, when 
after his death the Supreme Government acknowledged the claims of 
Dule Sinh, the late Chief. At the time of his accession Dale Sinh was> 
only 12 years old and the management of the State, during his minority, 
was assumed by the British Goveimment. A Council of Regency was^ ap- 
pointed, headed by the senior widow of the latii Raja. Mir Shahamat Ali, the 
Head Clerk to the Resident of Indore, was nominated Joint Superintendent, 
who conducted the administration of Sailana. On Dule Sinh’s attaining' 
the age of 20 years, in 1850, he was put in sole charge of his State. 

By virtue of an agreement executed in 1864, the Statti ceded in 1891 
sovereign rights to the British Government on lands required for the 
Godhra-Ratlam Railway, lying within its jurisdiction. Similarly on the 
strength of two agreements passed in 1880 and 1883, the State receives a 
mojiey payment of 412-8 rupees in compensation for the aboUtion of transit 
duties on salt, f)assing through its territory, through the Political Agent, 
Western Malwa. 

Ill 1885, Jaewant Sinh of Simlia was recognized as the heir of the 
Raja at his request by the Government. 

In 1887, an arrangement was arrived at, when^by the State undertook 
to pay 18,000 tialhn Skahi rupees to the Ratlam State by way of com- 
pensation for its relinquishing its right to levy duties in Sailana. The 
State also abolished transit duties within its territory on all articles of con- 
sumption except opium, in the Jubilee year of Her Mosf Gracious Majesty.. 

Dule Sinh died in the month of October 1895v His adopted son, 
Jaswant Sinh, was installed on the yadi by Col. Barr, the Agent to the 
Governor-General for Central India, on 24th December 1895. He is the 
present Chief of Sailana. pfe has received his education at the Residency 
JRajkumar College at Indore. 

The Raja of Sailana has judicial inferior jiowcrs and enjoys a salutC' 
of Jl guns. 
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Cieni'alogical tree. 

Jaya Siiih. 

. ^ I .. 

Devi Sinh. Dolal Sinh. Jaswaat Samat Sinh. Ajab Siiih. 

‘I 

I 

Maliokani Sinh. 

I 

I 

Lakshinau Sinh. 

1 

Hat an Sinh. 

1 .. 

Nahar Sinh. 

I 

T<akhat Sinh. 

I. 

Dule Sinh. 

L. 

Jaswant Sinh. ( .vl()[»{(‘(l. ) 

( The present Haja. ) 

Residence.— Sailaiia, Western Mahva Agtaicy : (k'litral India. 
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SAMTHAR. 

* 

Area. — 174 sq. miles. Population. — 40,637. 

Revenue. — 4,00,000 rupees. 

The dominions of the Samthat State are bounded on the north and 
west by the territories of Gwalior; on the south, by the district of Jhansi; 
and on the east, by the province of Jehlain. 

Tho Rajas of Samthar are Rajplits of the Gujjar race. It was only in 
the year 1702 that the State was detached from the Raj nf Datia. Datia 
\Vas held in sway by the Peshwa at the time, and Stinthar after its separa- 
tion assumed complete independence. History has preserved no record of 
any important event in the State from the year 1762 to IBOO. In 1805, 
when the Combined forces <rf Sindhia and Holkar were eventually vanquished 
by the British arms, this State came under the protection of the British 
rule. Rftja Ranjit Sinh was at the helm of affairs at Samthar at this time. 
An agreement was effected between the Paramount Power and the State 
about this time, but it sub«?equcntly remained a dead letter, owing to the 
non-intervention policy of the now Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis. The 
treaty was violated, and Samthar retained its nominal independerice till 
.1817. In that year anew treaty of alliance was again agi’ecd upon, by 
virtue of which Samthar was for ever brought under the tutelage of the 
British. Ranjit Sinh ejipifed in 1827, and was succeeded on the gcali by 
the heir-apparent, Hindupat. This Chief, however, when he attained the 
age of majority, was affected by a .serious malady of the brain; he became 
insane, and his young consort was appointed Regent, to conduct the admi- 
nistration on behalf of her husband. Hindupat never again regained 
sufficient mental powers to carry on tho affairs of the State, and his wife, 
with the approval of the courtiers and her subjects, kept him under her 
control, and managed the State-affairs till her son, Chhatra Sinh, who 
became subsequently known as Raja Bahadur, attained his years of dis- 
cretion, 

• 

In 1864, of the two sons of Hindupat, Chhatra Sinh, having attained 
the age of majority, submitted to the Government that he should be 
entrusted with the management of the State. His request was granted, 
and in the next year the jxtragiia of Amra was assigned to the Rani for 
the maintenance of her husband, her second son, Arjun ‘Sinh, popularly 
known as Ali Bahadur, and herself 
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In 1868, the State received the village^ of Sajauni in the Jalaun Dis- 
trict in satisfaction of its claims to an annnal payment of 730 rupees from 
the Jhausi villages, Manikpura and Nandpura. 

Transit duties were abolished by the State in 1872. 

At the Delhi Assemblage the obligation to pay nazarana on direct 
jsuccession was discharged; a further mark of the good graces of the Govern- 
ment was evinced at the same august Assemblage by bestowing on Prince 
Chlitra Sinh the personal distinction of ‘ Maharaja. ’ 

An agreement concluded in 1879 cast on tlm State an obligation to 
control the manufacture, import, export and taxation of salt ; the Govern- 
tnent in its turn undertook to supply 500 Tiiaunds of salt for consumption 
within the State. 

The wife of Raja Hindu|)at died in 1880, but the assignment of 
the district was continued to Ali Bahadur for the support of his father and 
himself. His management was not satisfactory and it created difficulties in 
con8e(juence of which Amra was restored to the State. Provision was made 
for the support of the cx>Chief and his son by assigning the village of 
Sami and certain cash allowances. 

By revision of the agreement in 1884, an annual payment of 1,450 
rupees was substituted for the supply of salt and certain other restrictions 
were removed as regards the export, import and transit of salt. Land was 
ceded for the construction of the Betwa canal in 1882, and the jurisdiction 
and otlier matters were settled by an agreement in 1888. In the same 
year, criminal and civil jurisdiction over lands acquired for the Indian 
Midland Railway was also ceded. The State generously refused to accept 
any compensation for the same. - 

The ex“Chief Hindupat died in 1890. No formal recognition of the 
succession of Chhatra Sinh was held to be needed owing to the long tenure 
of his actual management of the State. 

The Chief of Samthar is entitled to a salute of 11 guns and enjoys the 
right of adoption. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Kaiijit Sinh. 

I 

I 

Hindupat. 

_1 

Chhatra Sinh. , Arjim vSinli, 

( The present iMaliaraja. ) ( illegiliinate. ) 

Ilesidonce. — Sainthar, Ijundeikhand ; (.'entral India. 
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vSIRMUR. 

Area. — 1,108 sq. iiiilos. Populaliuii. — 124,134. 

Revenue. — 2,10,000 rupee.s. 

Siriuur nicaiis a crowned liead. It wan the residenec of the Rajas, 
who ruled over it before the [)reseub dynasty entered the country. One of 
its ancient rulers is sai(i to liavt3 ])eeii .swept away by a flood in ilie river. 
It so hapjiened that one Agar Sen Rawal, a relative of the ruler of Jaisalnier, 
arrived upon the spot, on his way to the .sacred river (hinges, where he 
was proceeding on a pilgihviage. IFe appropriated to himself the throne 
which had bee.n left vacant by the demise of the late Raja. This event is 
said to liave occurred in 1005, and the (h'.scendant.s of Agar Sen arc still 
reigning at Sirmur. 

The (5iirkl)as eon<pierod Sirmur in 1803; but the English, driving 
them away in 1815, restored it to its old Rajput ruler, byname Karam 
lhuka.sh. This Chief was expelled on account of hi.s imbecility and the 
Raj was conferred on his (ddest son, Fatteli Prakaf^h. The Rritish 
Covernmeut, ho\vever, rewarded the services of a Mahomedan officer 
Ly a grant of the paraijna of Kutaha or Ciirhi, which wci.s taken from the 
Sirmur State. At last in 1833 the district of Khiarda Dun was once 
more resumed by the Rritisli (Jovernmciit, and the hilly tract, lying to 
the north of the river Ciri, was bestowx‘d in)ou the Raja of Keunthal, 
while the ]>ay(f<puas (>f Jaunsar and Bawar wuue annexed io the British 
dominions. 

Samsher Prakash is the name of the present ruler of Sirmur. He 
was born in 1843, and succee(h.‘d to the (jndi, after the death of his 
father, Raghbir Prakash, in 1857. He loyally assisted the English (luring 
the Mutiny of 1857, and the Paramount Power, pleased with liis servic(xs, 
presented him with a rieffi dress of honor of the value of 5,000 rupees and a 
vsalute of 7 guns, whhdi wuis increased to 11 guns in 18G7. He went to 
Calcutta on 1st January 187G to do homage to IL R. II. the Prince of 
Wales, wdiere he was decorated with the insignia of the Knight Coimuam/cr 
of the Most Exalted Order of tlie Star of India. 

Raja Samsher Prakash Bahadur K. C. S. I. also attended the Darbar 
held at Delhi, on January 1st 1877, on the assumption by H. M. (^Jiiocn 
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Victoria of tlie title of the ' Empress of India/ In 1878, the Raja of 
Sirmur placed his troops at the disposal of the British Government and 
they were employed in the Kurram Valley. 

In 1886, the salute of the Raja was increased from 11 to 13 guns, 
as a personal distinction, and in 1888 he was invested at Simla by Lord 
DufFerin, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India with the title of the 
Knight Grand Commander of the llost Exalted Order of the Star of India, 

The Raja of Sirmur has been granted the right of adoption and enjoys 
a salute of 13 guns as a personal distinction, the usual salute of the State 

being 11 guns. 


Genealogical tree. 

Karam Prakash. 

I 

Fatteh Prakash. 

Raghbir Prakash. 

Samsher Prakash. 

( The present Raja. ) 

Residence. — Sirmur, Punjab; Northern India. 
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SITAMAU. 

Area. — 350 sq. miles. Population. — 33,307. 

Revenue.—!, 26, 000 riq^ces. 

The rulers of Sitamau are Rathod Rajputs, descended from the same 
stock as the Chief of Ratlam. This principality was first founded by 
Kesho Das, the illegitimate son of Ram Siiili, the Raja of Ratlam. Shiv 
Sinh ascended the throne of Ratlam after the demise of Ram Sinh. Ho dying 
without issue, the fjcidi was next occupied by Kesho Das, the illegitimate 
son of Ram Sinh, in spite of a strong resistance offered by the leading 
nobility of the realm. He subsequently incurred the displeasure of the 
Emperor of Delhi, and had to fly from Ratlam, leaving the . throne in the 
hands of Chhatra Sal. During the latter part of Chhatra Sals reign, 
great disorder prevailed throughout the territory, and Kesho Das, taking 
advantage of the prevailing anarchy, appropriated to himself Sitamau and 
the adjacent tracts of land, and established a separate chiefdom. Kesho 
Das thus became the first ruler of Sitamau. He was, after his death, 
succeeded by his son, Gaj Sinh. He was reigning at Sitamau, when 
Emperor Mahmud graced the Imperial throne at Delhi. * The Marathae 
were already in power and Gaj Sinh had frequently to wage war against 
the marauding bands of these freebooters. Gaj Sinh was succeeded by 
Fatteh Sinh, who continued the hostilities with the Marathas. It is said 
that Dost Mahmud Khan, the founder of the Bhopal principality, was for 
some time employed in the service of this monarch. Raj Sinh ascended 
the throne of Sitamau after the death of his father, Fatteh Sinh. During 
his reign the Maratha generals under Sindhia and Holkar ravaged a 
great portion of his territories and laid waste vast tracts of fertile land. 
Sindhia extended the limits of his dominions upto the gates of Sitamau 
and exacted from the reigning Chief an annual tribute of 60,000 Salim 
Shahi rupees. Besides this, Sindhia placed some of his generals at Sitamau, 
which event permanently enhanced his influence in that part of the country. 
The reigning Chief fled from the oppression of these Sardars and took up 
his abode at a small village, named Badanna. When a general settlement 
was effected between the chiefs of Malwa and the British Government, 
represented by General Malcolm, the Chief of Sitamau, too, entered into an 
Alliance with the Paramount Power on the 21st of November 1820. Under 
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the terms of this agreement it was arranged that the chiefs of Sibamau 
should coiitiiiuo to pay to Sindhia the annual tribute of 60,000 rupees in 
four instalments. If any one of these instalments became over-due through 
the remissness of the reigning Prince, the British Government were em- 
powered to set apart a portion (.)f the Sitamau territories and appropriate 
its income towards the payment of the stipulated tribute. This condition 
was inserted on the ground that the British Government had taken upon 
themselves the responsibility of regularly paying the tribute to 
Maharaja Sindhia. Daulab Rao Sindhia on the other hand agreed not to send 
his troops to levy tribute from the reigning Chief of Sitamau, nor to inter- 
fere in the internal management of the State, nor to espouse the cause of 
one party against the other in any dispute that might liereafter arise as 
regards the right of succession to the (Hidi. This latter agreement was 
passed between the Raja of Sitamau and Maharaja Sindhia, represented 
by his Sardar, Bapu Sindhia, through the mediation of the British Gcmoral, 
Sir John JIalcolm. This arrangement seciinul for the Cliief of Sitamau 
an undisturbed and a peaceful i)o.ssession of his hereditary throne. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, the reigning Prince, Raj Sinh, of Sitamau 
remained unswerving in his<levotion towards the British Crown, and a rich 
dress of honor was presented to him in token of his friendship and attacli- 
ment to the Imperial throne. The Chief who then reigned at Sitamau was 
of a very kind and affable disposition. He had t\yo sons, Ratan Sinh and 
Abhaya Sinh, both of whom died during the life-time? of their aged parent. 
Struck down with grief, the Raja expired in 1867, and' was succeeded by 
his grand-son, Bhawani Sinh. 

In accordance with an agreement arrived at, in 1881, with the 
Government, Raja Bhawani Sinh abolisluMl all transit dutii^s on salt 
passing through his territory in consideration of an annual payment of 
2,000 rupees by way of compensation to be paid tlirough the Political 
Agent, Western Malwa. 

After reigning for 18 years, Bhawani Sinh died, and was succocdc<l 
by the present ruler, Bahadur Sinh, who ascended the (jadl on tin; 8th 
December 1885. 

On the occasion of Raja Bahadur Sinh s accession, Maharaja Sindhia 
put forward certain claims against the State to receive nazarema and 
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lobe consulted on questions regarding succession. They were held to be 
untenable on the terms of the guarantee held by the State, and being a 
mediatized first class Chiefship, payment of nazavwna was due to the 
Government alone. 

At the time of the formal installation, a hluUd of 8,875 rupees was 
presented to the Chief. 

In the Jubilee year of Her Most Gracious Majesty, all transit duties^ 
except those on opium and wood, were abolished in the State. 

The Raja of Si taman has been granliMl t lie right ot“ adoption and re- 
ceives a salute of \ 1 guns. 

Genealogical tnas 

Kesho ])as. 

. 1 . 

Gaj Sinh. 

■ I 

Fatteh Sinh. 

.1 . 

Raj Sinh. 

.... 'i 

I i .. 

Ratan Sinh. Abhava Sinh. 

i _ 

1 , 

Hhawani Sinh. 

I ,. 

flahadur Sinh. 

(d'he present Raja.) 

Residcnco.- - Sitarnau, Western Alalwa Ageney ; Central fiulia. 
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suRet. 

Ai-ca. — 404 sq. miles. Population. — 52,403. 

Revenue. — 1,00,000 rupees. 

The rulers of Suket arc Rajputs, and are styled RajaSi It was united 
with the State of ]\Iandi till the year 1200, when owing to internal 
dissensions it was severed from that State. It was, in the present century, 
subjugated by the Sikhs, but after the peace of Lahore in 1846, it was 
finally restored to Raja Agar Sen, on condition of his paying to the British 
Government an annual tribute of 11,000 rupees. A sanad of adoption wa,s 
granted to tlie reigning prince in 18G2. Agar Sen died in 1875, and was 
succeeded by his son, Rudra Sen. He was born in 1828. 

Rudra Sen was present at the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi, 
the ancient capital of India, on January 1st 1877, by H. E. Lord Lytton, 
the Viceroy and Governor-Oencral, on the occasion of the assumption by 
H. M. Queen Victoria of the proud title of ‘ Empress of India 

Raja Rudra Sen was found to be completely incapable to cirry on the 
government and was consequently deposed in 1878. As Ari Mardan, the 
eldest son of thu ex-Chief, died at the close of the year, his second son, 
Duslit Nikandan Sen, was installed on the gadi in the next year. The State 
was placed under a Council of Regency assisted by a Gorernment official 
till the attainment of majority by the young Raja in 1 884, when he was 
entrusted with full powers. His deposed father died two years later. 

The administration of Dusht Nikandan Sen has given rise to many 
complaints and the Government of Punjab gave him a year’s trial for the 
improvement of the State-affairs, and deputed an Assistant Commissioner 
to act as the Chiefs counsellor at his own request. 

The Raja of Suket has judicial inferior powers and enjoys a salute of 
11 guns. 


# 0 # 
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Genealogical tree. 

Agar Sen. 

I 

Rudra Sen. 

Ari Mardan Sen. 

Dusht Nikandan Sen. 

( The present Raja. ) 

Residence. — Sukct, Punjab; Northern India. 
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GARHWAL TEHRL 

Area. — 5,000 sq. miles. Population.— 1,99,836. 

Revenue. — 1,75,609 rupees. 

The rulers of the State are Kshatrijas of the Lunar race, and are 
oflScially styled ‘ Rajas’. For several generations they ruled over the vast 
tract of land on both the banks of the Alaknanda river. About fifteen 
hundred years ago, the region in the fertile valley of the Alaknanda was 
divided into several chief-ships. By the middle of the fourth and the 
beginning of the fifth century, Raja Ajaya Pal of Chandpur reduced to sub- 
jection all these chief-ships, and founded on their overthrow an independent 
kingdom, of which Shrinagar was made the capital Ho built a gorgeous 
palace in Shrinagar for his residence, the remains of which arc still visible 
there. The descendants of this branch of the family were known as 
Chandravanshi, who enjoyed uninterruptedly their rule over that district 
till 1803. One of them, named Pradyuman Sidi, was the governor of 
Almora. With the exception of this single event, no record is to bo had of 
their ancient history, but they are said to have enjoyed undisputed 
sway over the whole kingdom, and their subordination to the throne of 
Delhi was testified by the single circumstance of their payment of some 
nominal tribute. In 1804, Pradyuman Sah was driven away from Almora by 
the Gurkhas, and his son Sundar Sen Sah escaped to Dehra. Their re- 
duction to poverty at the end of the Gurkha War in 1815 excited the 
commiseration of the British Government, who granted them a sanad iu 
the month of March 1820, restoring to them the kingdom to the west of 
the Alaknanda, but reserving the eastern districts af Dehra Dun and 
Garhwal. In 1857 Raja Sundar Sen Sah rendered valuable services to the 
Government; he died after two years, in 1859. He was succeeded by his 
illegitimate son, Bhawani Sah, who died in 1871. 

^ Raja Pratap Sah was now enthroned as the king of Garhwal He was 
born in 1850. After his accession he introduced many social and political 
reforms in the State under the advice of Honourable Major-General Sir 
Henry Ramsay c. b. k. c. s. i., the Commissioner of Garhwal and Kumaon. 
The opening of schools and hospitals, the laying down of pvmi roa^ls and 
the erection of travellers’ Bungalos Avcrc the main leatures of his regime. 
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He attended the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, where the salute in his 
honour was raised to eleven guns as a personal distinction. 

Raja Pratap Sah ex})irc(l in February 1887, and was succeeded by his 
son, Kirti Sah, who was a minor. During his minority the administration 
was conducted by a Council of Regency presided over by Rani Guleri, the 
mother of the Raja ; he was sent to study at the Mayo College, Ajmere. 
On his attaining the age of majority he was entrusted with the sole 
management of the State in March 1 892. 

The Raja of Garhwal has judicial inferior powers and receives a saluto 
of 9 guns, 

Genealogical tree. 

Pradyuman Sah. 

I 

Sundar Sen Sah. 

I. . 

Bhawani Sah. 

Prataj) Sah. 

.. I 

Kirti Sah. 

( The present Raja. ) 

Residence. — Tehri, North West Provinces; N^^^thern India. 
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MALER KOTLA. 

Area. — 162 sq. miles. Population. — 75,755. 

Revenue. — 2,84,000 rupees. 

The rulers of Maler Kotla are Miissalmans of the Pathan tribe. Their 
ancestor, Shaikh Sadar-ud-Din, first arrived in this country from Kabul at 
the end of the J 5th centiuy, of the Christian era. He was fortunate enough 
to secure the hand of one of the daughters of the then reigning Afghan 
Emperor of India, and the loving father conferred upon his daughter in 
dowry some portion of the Sirhiud territory. Bazid Khan flourished in his 
line, five degrees removed from him, and he received from the Emperor, 
Alamgir, the title of ‘ Nawab It was he who founded Maler Kotla in 
the year 1657. On the decline of the great Mughal Empire in the 18th 
century, the rulers of Maler Kotla encroached upon vast tracts of foreign 
land and established an independent princi 2 )ality. 

In 1732, Jamal Khan, the Nawab of Maler Kotla, securing the assist- 
ance of the English, marched against Ala Sinh, the Sikh ruler of Patiala. 
He, in 1761, suj)j)orted the English in driving away the officei's {posted in 
Sirhind by the great Afghan conqueror, Ahmad Shah Abdali. This led to 
a long and deadly struggle between the Nawab and his neighbouring 
chiefs, headed by the Raja of Patiala. In one of these encounters Nawab 
Jamal Khan was slain. A dis 2 )ute arose after his death among his sons 
for succession, which resulted in the installation of Bliildiau Khan on the 
gadi. Soon after the departure of Ahmad Durani, A mar tniih, the Chief 
of Patiala, marched against Bhikhan Khan to avenge past injuries, and 
seized upon certain villages under Maler Kotla. At last the Nawab sued 
for peace, and tranquillity reigned throughout the province for several 
succeeding years. 

The Nawab of Maler Kotla, during this reign of peace, on several 
occasions, lent his aid to the chief of Patiala in times of difficulty. When 
the Sardar of Bhadaur appropriated to himself several villages belonging 
the Nawab of Maler Kotla, in 1787, Saheb Sinh of Patiala assisted 
Sikandar Ali Khan in getting them back from the jjossession of the usurper. 
In 1794 Badi Saheb Sinh, one of the descendants of Baba Nanak, invaded 
Maler Kotla and defeated the army of the Nawab, who, at once, fled to his 
capital and shut its gates against the enemy. Badi Saheb Sinh proceeded 
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onwards and besieged the capital The Raja of Patiala ran to the succour 
of the Nawab and Badi Saheb Sinh was forced to cross the Sutlej and 
return to his dominions. From 1788 the Marat has were in the ascendant 
in these parts of the country. In 1805, the Nawab sided with the English 
in their struggle with Holkar. The British Government took the princi- 
pality of Maler Kotla under their protectioii in 1809. Maharaja Ranjit 
Sinh conquered Faridkot in 1808, and marehiiig on to Maler Kotla, de- 
manded from the Nawab the sum of one hdeh. of ru|)(‘es. The English at 
once despatched a contingent to assist the Nawab against the invader, but 
the campaign v/as soon terminated by the conclusion of a treaty in 1809. 

A mnad was granted to the Nawab by the British Government in 1862, 
conferring upon him certain rights and j)rivileges. Nawab Sikandar Ali 
Khan died in July i87l, and was succeeded by Mahmud Ibrahim Ali Khan, 
who was born in 1857. He abolished all transit duties within his domi- 
nions. In consideration whereof the British Government agreed to pay him 
annually a sum of 2500 rupeo.s. 

The present Chief of Maler Kotla, Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan, was a 
minor at the time of his ascension to the g idi. At that tame steps wore taken 
to modify a custom which obtained in the family and which when in its full 
swing had the most disastrous effects on the well-being of the State and 
the peace of the lainily. It was customary in the family to partition off 
the share of any member, dying without issue among all the surviving male 
descendants of their ancestor, Jamal Ali Khan ; an additional share being 
allotted to the ruling Chief; and that all the relations of the Nawab 
enjoyed sovereign rights over the subjects, owning simply a general 
subordination to him. The result was tlu.t the State was badly managed 
and the family divided by bitter di.ssensions. The modification was in the 
direction of limiting the exercise of those rights to present possessors only, 
and in restricting the full play of the pernicious custom to one only of the 
two portions into which the Chief s holding was to be divided. 

Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan attained the age of eighteen in 1875, when 
he was entrusted with the management of his State, under the control of 
the Commissioner of Umballa, till he reached the age of twenty-one. 

The Nawab attended the Imperial Assemblage, held at Delhi on 
January 1st 1877, under the presidency of H. E. Lord Lytton, the then 
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Viceroy of India, to proclaim the assumption by H. M. Queen Victoria of 
the proud title of ‘Empress of India’. The reigning Nawab of Maler Kotla 
was there honoured with an increase in the salute from 9 to 11 guns, as a 
personal distinction. 

Owing to the mental incapacity of the Nawab, the State was placed 
in 1885 temporarily under tlic iinniediatc supervision of the Commissioner 

of Delhi. 

The Nawab of Makn* Kotla has been granted tlu' right of adoption. 
Ibrahim Ali Khan, the. present Nawab, receives a salute of 11 guns as a 
personal distinctioii, the usual .salute of the State being 9 guns only. 

Genealogical tree. 

Shaikh Sadar-ud-Din Khan, Shaikh Isa Mahmud Isa, Fatteh Mahmud 
Khan, Bazid Khan, Firoz Khan, Sher Mahmud Khan and 

Jamal Khan. 


Bahadur Khan. Ata-ula-Khan. 

Rah mat Ali Khan. 
Dalir Khan. | 

Dilawar Ali Khan. 

Gulam Mahmud Khan. Ibrahim Ali Khan. 


Bhikhan' Khan. 

.1 “ 

Wazir Khaiv. 

. I . 

Amir Ali Khan. 

I 

Mahbat Ali Khan. 


( The present Nawab. ) 


Enayat Ali Khan. Sikandar Ali Khan. 
( the Heir-Apparent.. ) 

Residence. — Maler Kotla, Punjab; Northern India. 




CHAPTER VII. 

STATES ENTITLED TO A SALUTE OF 9 GUNS. 


ALI.EAJPUlt. 

Area. — 830 sq. iiiilei^. Population. — 70,091. 

Re venue. — 85,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the rioi’th by tlie Jbal<.)d sub-division of the 
Panch Mahals District of the Bombay Pn'sidoncy and the State of 
Jhabua under BhoJ)aA^^a,r Agency in Ccuitral India, ; on the north-east, 
by the States of Jhabua and Jobat; on the south-east, by the State of 
Barwani; on the west, by the States of Chhota TJdepur and Baria under 
Rewa Kantha Agency ; and on the south by the District of Khandesh. 

The ancient histor}' of this State is shrouded in obscurity, and no 
authentic account has come down to us for the period preceding the l7th 
century of the Christian era. It has, however, been chronicled that one 
Raya Sinh, the Rana of Ali-Rajpur, was married to Masmat Devi, tha 
daughter of Rana Lirnji of Barw\ani. Raya Sinh appears to have ruled at 
Ali-Rajpur at a time when the Imperial sceptre was held by Emperor 
Shah Jahan. He was succeeded by Rana Jasrup Sinh, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Pratap Sinh. lie was constantly harassed by the 
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Maratha Chief of Dhar, who plundered his dominions. A Makdrani adven- 
turer named Musafir, then sought employment at the Court of Ali-Rajpury 
which being granted, he strengthened the State Militia by adding several 
Makaranis and other daring mercenaries to its number. He at last mea- 
sured strength with the Dliar chieftain, whom he defeated. He then 
began to plunder the territories of the Dhar Chief. He completely threw 

the Rana in the shade, and Aii-Rajpur began to be known as Musafir’s Ali- 
Eajpur. After soinc time Pratap Sinh died without issue. His nephew, 
Keshari Sinh, endeavoured to seize the (jacli, but Pratap Sinh s widow, who 
was big with cliild at the time of her husband s death, gave birth to a 
posthumous son, who was named Jaswant Sinh. Musatir espoused the 
cause of the infant prince and defeating Keshari Sinh, drove him out 
of Ali-Rajpiir. It was at this period that the British Power was first esta- 
blished in Malwa. Musafir was the only IVIakarani adventurer allowed by 
the British Government to remain in Malwa. He proved very useful in 
expelling the 3Iakaranis and other foreign tribes, tluit bad long been carry- 
ing on plunders and depredations throughout the province. Musafir 
was also recognised as the Jlariager of Ali-Rajpur during the minority of 
the infant prince, Jaswant Sinh. In 1818, an engagement was mediated 
between Musafir no behalf of the Rana of Ali-Rajpur and the Chief of 
Dhar, by which it was settled that in lieu of the annual tribute, alleged to 
be 20,000 rupees payable by Ali-Rajpur to Dhar, the former should make 
over to the latter all the proceeds derived from the sayar duties. These 
duties, however, were not only unproductive, but the collection of them by 
Dhar officials led to constant disputes between the two States. With a 
view to obviate these difficulties, the British Government intervened and 
undertook to realize from the Ali-Rajpur State 11,000 rnpecs a year, out of 
which 10,000 rupees were to be paid to the Dhar government, and the 
remaining 1,000 rupees ( subsequently reduced to 250 rnpecs only ) to be 
appropriated towards the maintenance of a Police force established for 
the protection of the province. 

Jaswant Sinh died on J7th March 1862. He left a will by which he 
distributed the State between his two sons. After consulting the. neigh- 
bouring chiefs the British Government decided that the partition of the 
State was illegal, and the will was consequently set aside. His elder son, 
Gangdeo, was recognised as his heir and successor. A dress of honor 
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was conferred on him by the British Government while a nazarana 
of 1500 rupees was exacted from the new Rana. fie was, however, 
found incompetent to efficiently carry on the administration. In 1809 
the British Government tliought it expedient in the interests of the State 
to depose Gaiig<leo and assume management of the State. The Chief 
was granted an aJIowaiice of 1,000 rii[)ees per mensem, and the manage- 
ment was entrusted to one, Mahmud Xajal) Khan, who was appointed 
KSuperintciukuit. Rupdeo, the ymingei- brother of the ex-Chief, was asso- 
ciated with Najab Khan as Joint-administrator of tlie State. The debts 
incurred by the Chief amounted to 1,40,000 rupees. To enable the 
Managers to liepddate these liabilities a loan of 20,000 ru[)ees, repayable in 
two years, was granted by the Supreme Goveiamient. 

Gangdeo, whom excessi's of debauchery had rendei ed imbecile, died in 
]\Uirch 1871. Ilis younger brother, Rupdeo, who was aln'ady niaiiaging the 
State, was duly recognised as his successor, but it was at the same time 
decided to make tio (bange in the prevailing form of administration, until 
the (diief should .shew some cons])icuous merit for efficiently carrying on 
the government. At last in 187^1, Rupdeo was entiaisted with power and 
was put in independent charge of the State. He, however, died in 1881, 
without leaving any male issue. As no mnad of adoption had been 
granted to the dec(;ased Chief, the British Government might have 
claimed it by right of csclu^at, b\it the exercise of that right was witheld 
and it was dtKuded to find out a righthil s\iccessor to the godi. The 
CJiief of Dharampur and the Thakores of Miyagaon and 'Phulmal pressed 
their claims, but the choice of Government ultimately fell upon Vaje 
•Sinh, the Idiakore of 8ondwa, whose family was directly connected 
with the reigning house of Aii-Rajpur, and whose claims were warmly 
supported by the Ranis and the leading courtiers of the State. Jib Sinh, 
the Thakore of Phulmal, who had always ranked above the Sondwa 
Thakore at the court of Ali-Rajapiir, Avas deeply incensed at the selection 
of one, who was inferior to him in every resjiect. At that time the admini- 
stration of the State was carric'd on bv the now DiAvan, Rai Bahadur 
Venkat Rao. He adoj)ted the .short sighted policy of offending the Bhil 
Patels and Tarw is by interfering Avith their hi'reditary customs. Jit Sinh 
taking advantage of the situation, induced the Bhil and Bliilala leaders, 
Bhawan and Chitu, to join him in a rising, in which the Makaraiiis, headed 
by Dad Mahnuld, Avere also induced to join. The inaleonteufs pInnJoied 

scA^'ral villages and at last threatoned AU-R-ijpur, hut were dispersed by 
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a party of the Bhil corps. Dad Mahmud, the Makarani leader, wag shot 
in a skirmish, while Chitu and Bhawan were captured and brought to 
justice. Jit Sink fled to Gujarat, where he died and his estate lapsed to 
the State. 

In 1887, to commemorate the Jubilee of the Queen Empress all 
transit duties throughout the State were abolished during the minority 
of Rana Vaje Siiih. 

Vaje Sinh remained at the Rajkumar College, Indore, till 1888, when 
he returned to Ali-Rajpur. The management of the State was then in 
the hands of Thakore Jawan Sinh, who was appointed Superintendent of 
Ali-Rajpur and made a Rao Bahadur in 1890. The young Rana expired 
on the 16th August 1890. Pratap Sinh of Sondwa, cousin of the late 
Chief, was selected in 1891, to succeed him to the ^acli 

It was at the same time publicly declared that Pratap Sinh .succeeded 
in virtue of his selection by the Supreme Government and not in con.sti- 
quence of any natural or artificial relation.ship with the deceased Chief. 
The ruling house at Dharampur preferred its claims on this occasion also, 
but they were rejected. Pratap Sinh was formally installed on the 
in March 1892. The State is managed by a Karbhari, under the direct 
control of the Political Agent. 

The State of Ali-Rajpur contributes by an agrccnient pa.ssed in 1868 
1,475 rupees a year towards the cost of the Mahva Bhil corps. There i.s 
also another agreement, signed in 1864, by which the State has laid itself 
under an obligation to cede to the British Government full jurisdiction 
over any lands which might be required for the construction of a Railway, 

The Rana of Ali-Rajpur has judicial inferior powers and is entitled to 
a salute of 9 gunsi 
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Genealogixjal tree. 

Jasrup Siiih. 

Pratap Sinh. 

Jasw<aiit Sinh. 

. _ 1 

,, I, ~1 

Gauigueo. Rupdeo. 

„ I 

. i . 

Vaje Sinh. ( adopted. ) 

Pratap Sinh. ( „ ) 

( TIig present Kana. ) 

Residence. — Ali-Rajpur*Bhopawar Agency; Central India. 
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BALASINOK. 

Area. — 189 sq. miles. Population. — 53,249. 

Revenue. — 1,42,750 ru[)ees. 

Balasinor is ruled over by Maliomedan Navvabs of the family of 
Babis ; the State is situated in the north-west of Rmva Kantha. On the 
north it is bounded by some districts of Mahi Kantha ; on the, east by 
Lunawada ; on the south by the Taluka of Thasra in the Kaira District, 
and on the west by the Taluka of Kapadvanj. 

The old history of Balasinor has not yet come to light : however, it 
is conjectured that the Mahomedan supremacy over that district eoinmcnced 
from the year 1505, when th(‘ celebrated xMahmiid Begara, the Mughal 
Shah of Gujarat, sent the of his cavalry against the Rajput kingdom 
of the Solankis at Vir|Mir, nhich he .succeeded in crushing by the force of 
his arin.s. The ridel's of the State are Navvabs, descend(‘d from the Babi 
family. The founder of the Raj wa.s one Bahadur Khan, a native of 
Afghanistan, who came down, like an adventurer, to India in the early 
years of the reign of Shah Jahan, the grand-son of the great Akbar, in the 
beginning of the 17th century. In l(i54, when Prince Murad came down 
as a Viceroy to his satrapy of Gujarat, Bahadur Khan, tlnai a courtier at 
Delhi, sent his own son, Babi Shcr Khan, to accompany the Prince. 

Babi Sher Khan proved to be a very capable officer. His compe- 
tence and firmness of mind won for him the tka7ida7\<ihip of the district of 
Chunval in 1659. The district was infested by riotous and lawless 
bands of brave Kolis, and an able officer of the stamp of Sher Khan was 
very sorely needed to keep them under efficient control. Sher Khan had 
four sons, of whom Mahmud Mubariz Khan was in 1674 appointed 
Subedar of Kadi. The .second, Mahmud Muzaffar, had also served in 
the same cajiacity at Kadi before him. The thiixl was Jaflar Khan, 
whose descendants were ordained to be the mighty Navvabs of Jiinagarh, 
Radhanpur, Balasinor and Bantwa. The fourth son was Baz Khan, and 
the jcigv^ of Ran pur in the Junagarh State is .still enjoyed by his 
descendants. In 1690, Jaffar Khan wa.s appointed thandar of Ghnnv^l 
in place of his father. Slier Khan. He performed his duties with marked 
ability and was rewarded witii the grant of the honorific ti-^^le of Saldar 
Khan” ; ho was also jiroinotcd to the rank of a Naib-Suba at Patan. 
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In 1698, Gujarat was distracted by the quarrels and dissensions 
between the two rival Subas, Sujat Khan and Jaffar Khan; to escape 
th^ evil consequences, which might ensue from the struggle, Babi Jaffar 
Khan resigned his place as Naib-Suba, and proceeded to Malwa. He only 
returned to Gujarat, when the rule of Vicej-oy Sujat Khan had come to 
an end. 

In 1708, Durgadas Rathod, who had been a Suba at Patan, created 
groat disturbance in Gujarat by his revolt. Babi Jaffar Khan expressed his 
willingness to capture tln^ ]H'rson of the rebel and to kill him ; and he so 
far succeeded in his undertaking that thti Rathod was finally seized and 
expelled from the territory. Pleased with this exjiloit, the Emperor of 
Delhi confirmed him again in his old a|)pointment as the Naib-Suba of 
I'aian ; and in 1704 the district of Bijapur was also committed to his 
liands. 

Af this period, the incursions of Maratha freebooters had become 
ver}- ir(‘<|uent in the southern part of Gujarat. The whole land was over- 
run by them, and Nazar Ali Khan and Babi Jaffar Khan were instantly 
ordered to niareJi against the foes. The two gtmerals encamped at Ratan- 
pur, in the dominions of Rajpipla; they were, however, estranged from 
each other by hostile feelings of mutual envy. Dhanaji Jadav, the leader 
of the Maratha troops, took them by surprize and charged them with such 
vigour that the Mahonu'dan army was soon scattered and their soldiers 
ran away in all directions. The son of Jaffar Khan was killed in the fray, 
and he himself was taken [irisoner. Dhanaji Jadav extorted from him 
a very heavy ransom and being thus freed, he once again returned to 
Pa tan. 

A few days afti'r, Durgadas Rathod again rebelled, and the Mughal 
Emperor ordere<l Jaffar Khan to Kseizc the person of the rebel alive, or to 
bill him in the fght, and offered him the prospect of a Subaship in rewju’d. 
Ihirgadas was slain and the triumphant Babi was exalted to the Iiigh 
rank of a Suba. It was from this date that Jaffar Khan was looked upo'4 
a prominent Mughal Umrao of the first rank and dignity in Gujarat. 
He was honoured by a very large circle of friends and admirers and his 
sons were nominated to high posts in the kingdom. One of them, 
Mahmud Sher, was honoured with the title of “ Khan Jahan, Jawan Marti 
Khan ” and obtained the grant ofRadhanpur in 1716. His descendants 
became the Nawabs of Kadhanpur. Salabat Mahmud Khan, another son 
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of the Babi, was first invested with the Subaship of the District of 
Gohilwad and then the district of Virarngam was also bestowed upon him. 

In the year 1722, when Salabat Mahmud Khan was ruling as the Siiba 
of Virarngam, his son, Mahmud Bahadur, was vested with criminal powers 
over the districts surrounding Ahmedafaad ; and subsequently he was creat- 
ed Suba of Sadra and Virpur, with the honorific title of Sher Khan 
Dalil Khan and Jauian Khan were the other two sons of Salabat Mahmud 
and the present Babi chiefs of Bantwa trace their descent from them. 

Salabat Mahmud Khan, in the latter years of his life, had Gogha and 
Balasinor added to his jagir ] and leaving these possessions behind him 
he died in 1730. The year 1732 was marked in the history of Gujarat 
by the vile assassination of Pilaji Rao Gaekwad by Rathod Abhaya 
Sinh at Dakor. Subsequently the management of the affairs at Baroda was 
entrusted by the Rathod to Babi Mahmud Bahadur, Sher Khan, the eldest 
son of Salabat Mahmud Khan. The Babi was, however, soon expelled 
from Baroda by the troops of Madhji Gaekwad, a brother of Pilaji, who 
advanced from Jambusar and attacking the city, wrested it from his hands. 
The Babi had to abindon the possession of the capital, and by forced marches 
he retired to Balasinor. 

The province of Sorath, in Kathiawad, w^as at this peri(xl governed 
by Mir Hazbar Khan, a brother-in-law of vSams-ud-Daula, who was a 
prominent Sardar of the Imperial Court at Delhi, and he was the last 
Jagirdar, w'ho held sway over the land under the suzerainty of the Mughals. 
He conducted the administration of the province through his assistant, 
and one Shorab Khan worked in that subordinate post at this period. After 
him one Meherab Khan, an uncle of Hazbar Khan, held the Assistants 
post for a while ; but he could not long retain his office, for he was 
superseded by Mir Daiilat AH, whose nomination to that post had been 
confirmed by the supreme government of Delhi. 

These constant changes of viceroys occasioned great disturbance in 
the province of Sorath, which now became a hot-bed of intrigues and 
conspiracies, Daulat Ali, the Naib-Suba, also, was incompetent to discharge 
the arduous duties attached to his post, and proved quite unequal to the 
occasion. Babi Mahmud Bahadur was now summoned to his assistance 
to preserve peace and order in the territory. The Babi had once been 
m Ijardar of Sorath, and was perfectly acquainted withd-he land and 
its men. Daulat Ali called him to Junagarh and entrusted him with the 
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task of maintaining order in the province, and promised him, in 1738-S9, 
the cession of half of his own jagir in Sorath, in consideration of this 
service and also to enable him to pay the expenses of his army* 

Mahmud Bahadur at first acquitted himself with great skill, persever- 
ance and assiduity of purpose ; but when he rose to the consciousness that 
his own authority over the land had been firmly fixed, he gave free vent 
to his oijpressive and tyrannical nature and his rule became so flagrantly 
obnoxious as to scare away Daulat Ali from the realm. The latter was 
quite tired beyond all endurance of the high-handed demeanour of his 
violent colleague, and at last had to fly away from the province, leaving 
Mahmud Bahadur the sole and iincontested master of his own situation. 

A few days after, Mir Hazbar Khan, the Jagirdetr of Sorath, expired, 
and all criminal jurisdiction over the province passed thence into the 
hands of the new Suba, Himat Ali Khan. This Suba was a cousin 
of Mirza Jaffar alias Momin Khan, who was the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat 
at the time. With a view to remove Mahmud Bahadur from Junagarh 
and appoint one of his own relatives to that important post, Himat Ali 
sued his kinsman, Momin Khan, for help. The Suba of Gujarat was, how- 
ever, quite unable to render any assistance to his cousin, owing to the 
incessant inroads of the Marathas on his own province. In 1740-41, he 
at last made up his mind to send an expedition against Junagarh for 
the purpose of expelling the Babi from the city, but when he found that 
he had not sufBcient strength to cope with him, he at, once renounced 
his undertaking. 

Babi Mahmud Bahadur, though occupied wuth the affairs of Sorath, 
had not ceased to take interest in, and meddle with, the administration 
of Gujarat. That })rovince was, at this period, distracted by the wars be- 
tween opposite Maratha factions, headed on the one side by Rangoji, a 
lieutenant under Umabai, and on the other by Punaji Vithal, Trimbak Rao 
and Fakar-ud-Daulah. Hostilities were commenced by Rangoji, who summon- 
ed Mahmud Bahadur from Sorath to his own assistance. There was, how-^ 
ever, great disaffection in the troops of the Babi, for their pay had long 
rim into arrears, and as he could not trust his own men he had to forgo 
fhis opportunity of interfering m the affairs of Gujarat. A few days niter, 
fhe Babi regained sufficient confidence in hivS own .soldiers and led 
them to invade the districts of Mahudha and Nadiad, which they 
plundered. From thence he directed hi« course to\\ ards Kapadvanj, but 
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on fche way I\e fell in with the Maratha army, which had tried to way-lay 
him. In the skirmish the Babi lost many of his men in slain and wound- 
ed. Ho fled away by the darkness of night, and by forced inarches 
hastened to Kapadvanj, where he joined the army of Rangoji, which had 
encampiid near the place. In 1746, the Babi was again engaged by the 
Maratha army under Fakar-iid-Daula, when also he was completely 
vanqui.shed and badly wounded. For a .second time, he had to seek the 
shelter of Rangnji s troops and he owed his life to tlnnr protection. 

In the year 1747, Babi Mahmud Bahadur made friend.s with Fakar- 
ud-Daula ; and their combined force.s assisted by the troops of Idar, under 
the command of Rayasinhji, a brother of Anandsinhji, tlu' Maharaja of 
Idar, laid siege to the city of Ahmedabad. The metro])olis of Gujarat was 
then governed by Babi Kainal-ud-])in Khan alias Jawan Mard Khan II. 
Against his strength all the efforts of the allied troops were of no avail 
and they had finally to rai.se the siege and sound an instant retreat. In 
that year also Damaji Gackwad, with hi.s brother Khande Rao, obtained the 
assistance of Babi Kamal-ud-Din alias Jfxwm Mard Khan, and their armii^s 
made a joint attack upon Borsad, which was then governed by a Nawah. 
The city was defended by Babi Mahmud Bahadur and his ally, Rayasinhji 
of Idar. This invasion occasioned great animosity between them on the 
one hand, and the Gaekwad and Babi Kamal-ud-Din on the other. Their 
hostilities ro.se to such a pitch that Mahmud Bahadur did not deem it .safe 
to tarry any longer in Gujarat and leaving one t)f his sons, Sanlnr 
Mahmud Khan, in \\is,ja(jir of Balasiuor, he at once withdrew to Junagarli 
in 1748. 

In 1754, Babi Mahmud Bahadur Khan severed all his connection.^ 
with Gujarat, and concentrating his attention upon the administration of 
Junagarh, as.sumed the title of Nawab and a.sceiided the of Soraih. 

The Nawab expired in the year 1758 at Junagarh. His elde.st son, Mahobat 
Khan, was by his side at the time, while the younger, Sardar Mahmud, 
was stationed at Balasinor. The heir-app;irent wa.s installed on the gcuh 
of Junagarh by all the Mahoinedan Umraos and the leading citizens of 
the place. Sardar Mahmud Khan, at the same time, set up his independ- 
ent sovereignty at Balasinor. 

Babi Sardar Mahmud Khan assumeil the title of Nawab and his 
descendants to the present day rule over Balasinor. '‘He had been 
inimical to the Marathas from the first, and now they invaded hi^ 
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lloniitiions in large nuinbeis. Sadashiv Rainchandra, the loader of their 
bands, led an expedition against the Nawab of Balasinor, whom they 
compelled to acknowledge his defeat and agree to pay an annual tribute. 

In 1760, agaitt, another ^lailitha army, under Bhagvant Rao, advanced 
against Balasinor, which they soon reduced. The Marathas occupied the 
and I'ctained its possession till the humbled Nawab agreed to give tribute 
to them. Upon these humiliating terms the town was again restored to 
Sardar Mahmud Khan. After his death, his son, Jainiat Khan, ascended 
the gadi, and he, in his turn, was succeeded by Nawab Balabat Khan. 

It was during Salabat Khan s regime that Balasinor acknowledged 
the supremacy of the British Power. The Nawab entered into an alliance 
with the Paramount Power, and full protection was guaranteed to him and 
his descendants. Balasinor bad been paying tribute both to the Peshwa 
and the (jlaekwad. On behalf of the Peshwa, theSuba of Ahmedabad had 
levied an annual tribute of 3,000 rupees; but the amount was enhanced to 
10,000 rupees in 1768. When the rule of the Peshwas was finally extin- 
guished in 1818, all their rights and authority were transferred to the 
British Government. In the year 1813, when the Mahi Kantha Settlement 
was effected between the tributary chiefs of the district and the Gaek>vad, 
through the intercession of the Suzerain Power, the amount payable as 
tribute by Balasinor to Maharaja Gaekwad was finally fixed at 4,001 rupees 
i, e. 3,601 rupees in British coin. 

Nawab Salabat Khan died in the month of May 1820. He left behind 
him no heir to the gadi] whereupon Nawab Bahadur Khan of Junagarh, 
a distant relation of the family, urged his own claims to the throne of Bala- 
sinor. The British Government, however, rejected his suit, and Abad Khan, 
a cousin of the late Nawab, was chosen by them as the next successor to the 
gadi. The prohibition against the cultivation of poppy, in accordance 
^'dth the British Opium Act, was first enforced in that district, during the 
I’cign of this Nawab. Abad Khan turned out a Aveak and inapt ruler, and 
during his effete rule the general mal-administration went to wsuch a pitch * 
lhat the resulting anarchy had to be remedied by the deposition of the 
Nawab. Abad Khan abdicated the throne and his brother, Idal Khan, was 
installed on the gadi. 

Nawab Idal Khan held the reins of government for nine yenrs. Upon 
bi!s death in 1831*, ho was succeeded by his son, Jorawar Kliaii. Under his 
a boundary dispute arose between the States of Liinawada and 
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Balasiiior, about the owneivshij) of certain vilhige/K in the Virptir district. 
With a view ta facilitate an amicable settlement, it was considered nior<T 
desirable to place both the States under cue and the same British Agent ; 
and for that purpose Balasinor, which had, till then, been under th(^ 
jurisdiction of the Kaira Golleetorate, was, in 1852, transferred to the 
Rewa Kantha Political Agency. The district of Virpur was attached ify 
the Political Agent, pending the settlement of the (piestioii in dispute. 
At la.st, in 18()7, when Lunawada wjxs taken under the management of the 
British Agent, owing to the minority of the pre.sent ruler, thedLspute was 
once for all amicably settled in a manner, which caused satisfaction to 
both tlie parties. It wa.s agreed that the district of Virpur should be 
ceded in its entirety to the Nawabs of Balasinor, while Lunawada was to 
receivCj every year, a sum of 2,470 rupees from the Nawab, in compensa- 
tion for the loss llu-vdn* occasioned to it. Balasinor has taken possession 
of the district in accordance with this arraiig('mcnt, which continues in 
force to the present day. 

Nawab Jorawar Khan expired on the 3()th November 1882, after a 
long reign of 51 years. He left behind him two sons, Manowar Khan and 
Prince Budhu j\Iiya. 1'hc heir-apparent, Manowar Khan, was installed on 
the gadi by Mr. Woodward, the Political Agent of Rewa Kantha ; and ho 
is the pre.sent ruling Nawab of Balasinor, The deceased Nawab, Jorawar 
Khan, had a very admirable character ; he had a frank, sincere and 
liberal mind/ 

Nawab Manowar Khan bud been allied in matrimony with a daughter 
of the Nawab of Radhanpur; but the Begam did not long survive her 
marriage. Subsequently the Nawab was joined in wedlock with the 
daughter of the Sardar of Kerwada and Khadal. A daughter of Nawab 
Manowar Khan had been giv(m in marriage to the late Nawab Bahadur 
Khan of Junagarh, while hi.s sister was Avedded to the heir-a])parent of the 
Nawab of Manavadar. 

- The Nawab n.^celved a sa/nad in 1890, guaranteeing the .succession in his 
family according to Mahomedan law in case? of failure of natural heirs. 

Next year an arrangement a.s regards Abkari rights in two ofhi^ 

villages in the Kaira (JoIiec,torat(‘, was come to. It is to hold good for ten 

^ .1 
years. In compensation for thelos.s caused by tlic elo.siiig of all stills an< 

liquor shops in the villages, the Slate Is to receive an annual payiueiit ef 

600 rupees. 
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Nawab Manowar Khan of Iklasinor is a second class Cliiefiii Rewa- 
Kantha Agency anti enjoys full civil and ci'iniinal |)owers over his subjects 
in the realm. Ht^ has also authprity to award capital sentence in the case 
of very heinous offtuict's. The administration of the State is, at present, 
superintended by tlie Kurhltari, Mr. Prenichand Kishandas, 

The Nawab of Baiasinor is entitled to a salute of \) cMins. 

Genealogical tree. 

Uahadur Khaa. 

1 

Sher Khan. 

I 

1" ■■■ 'I " ^ r ' O' 

Mahmud Mubarir. Mahmud MuxalTar. Jafar Khan Shahbaj Khan (Ilaupur). 

aliat ISafdar Khan. 

!_ 

t I 

Mahmud Sher Khan. Salabat Mahmud Kban» 

______ I 

i I I 

Mahmud Baliadur Dalil Khan. Jaman Khan. 

(lit ax Sher Khan. 

I _ _ , „ 

1" 1 
^lohobat Khan. Sardar Mahmud. 

I 

I ■ ■ ' I 

Jainiat Khan. One daughter, 

'■ ^ I ! 

Salabat Khan. | 

r ■ " ■ i ‘ 

Idal Khan. Abad Khan. 

i 

I 

Jorawar Khan. 

J 

1 “ 'I 

Manowar Khan. Budhu Miya. 

( The present Nawab. ) 

Residence. — Baiasinor, Kewa Kantha Agency ; Bt>inbuy Presidency 
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BARIA. 

Area. — 878 sq. miles. Population. — 110,(j88. 

Revenue. — 2,49,480 rupees. 

Baria is bounded on the north by the small State of Sanjeli ; on the 
east, by the Jhalod and Dohad sub-divisions of the Panch Mahals; on tlie 
south it touches the Kathiwara State under the Bhapawar Agency, as 
well as the territories of Chhota Udepur and Narukot; while on its west 
are situated the districts of Godhra, Kalol and Halol in the Panch, Mahals. 

The rulers of Baria are Rajputs of the Khichi Chauhan race, and are 
said to be related to the chiefs of Chhota Udepur, by coranuju ancestry. 
The founder of their clan, Anhal, is mythically describcrl as having been 
produced by the wisest sage of yore, Vasishtha, from a fjacrificial altar, on 
Mount Abu. The faiuily history of these princes, from the times of Anhal 
down to the period of Jayasinh Deo, better known as Patai R,{iwal, who 
flourished at Champancr, has been recorded at length in the annals of 
Chhota Udepur. In 1484 Sultan Mahmud, the Mahomedan Shah of 
Gujarat, who, by his conquests, won for him the proud title of Begara,^ 
invaded Champaner and measured his strength with Patai Rawal. In 
a hard fought contest that ensued, Patai Rawal was taken prisoner, and put 
to a veiry cruel death. His troops were scattered and his follo\ycrs had 
to fly for their lives to distant places. Prithirajji and Dungarsiuhji, the 
two sons of Kumar Rayasinhji, the son of Patai, flo^l from one place to 
another, till at last they took up their abode at tho village of Hamph, 
situated on the banks of the Narbada. They made this their centre of 
operations, whence they extended their plunders to many .surrounding 
villages. Here they gradually founded a new little Raj and established 
their supremacy over many adjacent tracts. In order to prevent the 
mischief that followed fn the train of pillage and rapine, to which they 
often resorted, the Shah of Gujarat agreed to give them chauth from some 
oi his districts ; and their power was at this period augmented to such 
an extent that the whole, territory between Rajpipla a^ijcl Godhra owed 
allegiance to them. 

Prithirajji and Dungarsiuhji had by their combined valour acquired 
such vast dominions ; consequently they now portioned out their possess- 
ions between them, Prithirajji .set him;self up at Mohan, While Bana 
piloted to the share of Uungarsinhji. 
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On the death of Dungarsinhji, he was succeeded on the gadi of Baria 
by Udayasinhji, Rayasinhji, Vijayasinhji and Mansinhji, in regular succession. 
Nothing more is known about these chiefs than the fact that with Mansinhji 
the Rajput supremacy, for a time, came to an end in 1720. On his death 
a Beluch Sardar violently laid his hands on the Raj and held the sceptro 
for a time. The widow of Mansinhji, with her infant son, Prithirajji, sought 
shelter at the court of his maternal grand-father, the Rawai of Dungarpur. 
The distressed Rani, with her son, stayed there for twelve long years, till at 
last in 1732, they marched upon Baria, assisted by the troops of Dungarpur 
and succeeded in expelling the Beluch usurper from the capital. After their 
return they raised a strong fortress of the name of Devgadh or “the castle of 
the gods” A short time after, a large Marathaarmy, under the leadership of 
Udaji Piiar, Malhar Rao Holkar and Jankoji Sindhia, invaded the territoriea 
of Baria, where they met with very little resistance. The Maratha leaders 
were pleased to forego all tribute from Prithirajji, who, on the contrary, had 
his title, as the Raja of Bixria, acknowledged by them. The Marathas also 
agreed to support him in the suppression of several outlaws and free-booters, 
who infested the province and greatly harassed the poor subjects by their 
plunders. The Raja entered into an alliance with the Marathas and receiv- 
ed very favourable terms at their hands. The Marathas even agreed to 
forbear from ever obstructing the Chief in his attempts to collect cliauth 
from the districts of Halol, Ralol and Dohad. 

Prithirajji was, on his death, succeeded by his son, the heir-apparent,, 
Rayadharji. He liberally assigned several villages in gims to his brothers,. 
Samatsinhji, Harisinhji and Ramsinhji, as well as his two sisters; which 
still continue in the possession of their (Jescendants to the present day. 
The Talukdars of Heral, in the district of Kalol, in the Panch Mahals, are 
descended from this same Harisinhji. 

On the death of Rayadharji, his son, Gangdasji, ascended the gadi ; and 
in his turn, he was succeeded by his son, Gambhirsinhji. When the last 
named Chief died,, he left two sons behind him., Dhiratsinhji and Saheb- 
sinhji ; of whom Dhiratsinhji, after his accession to the gadi, soon died 
>vithout,any issue ; this event called Sahebsinhji to the throne. 

During his rule, Madhji Sindhia, who had set forth to track out the 
hiding place of his foe, Raghunath Rao, passed through the territories of 
Baria, where h^ was very hospitably received. Sindhia rewarded this service- 
hy the grant of a rich dress of honour to the Raja. 
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On the death of Saheb.siiihji, his son, Jaswantsinhji, ascended the gadi 
It was diirmg his reign, that the Sfcate first entered into a treaty of 
alliance with the British Oovernment, in 1803. 

The Second Maratha War had just ended in the total discomfiture 
of Sindhia. He was deprived of Broach and his other possessions in 
Gujarat t)y the victorious arms of the English ; and Sindhia had to crave 
for peace and accept the terms proposed by the British Government at 
Sirji Anjengaon. Jaswantsinhji of Baria had by his peaceable demea- 
nour, won the favourable opinion of the English, and by the 1 0th article 
of this Treaty he was expressly regarded as deserving of the protection 
of the Paramount Power. 

Jaswantsinhji died shortly after, and was succeeded by his son, Gang- 
dasji IL His rule was distracted by the frequent eruptions of bands of 
Maratha free -boo ters, who laid waste the whole tmTitory. The Raja was 
naturally imbecile and effete, and the affairs of the State were superintend- 
ed by his astute mother. The incursions of the Marathas became more and 
more frequent; in the year 1805, alone, Shambhaji Angria, a general in the 
service of Sindhia, invaded Baria and extorted a sum of 14,000 I’upees from 
the Chief ; Bhujang Rao, from the same army, coerced the Raja into the pay- 
ment of 8,000 rupees, Mahipat Rao, a leader of Holkar’s troops, out- 
rageously extorted a sum of rupees 33,000, while in 1808, again, Bapusaheb 
Sindhia succeeded in raising a sum of 33,000 for himself by oppression and 
extortion. Bapusaheb did not rest satisfied with this ; ho devastated and 
plundered the whole territory of Baria. Between the years 1810 and 
1815, this unfortunate State was frequently coiiipelled to pay tribute to Ram- 
din, to Roshenbeg, the leader of Holkars forces, to Bapu Raghumd li of 
Dhar, to Govind Rao Bole and to many other Maratha advimturers. 

At this period another serious calamity befell the ill-starred State. The 
mother of the imbecile Gangdasji wjis a very intellectual and accomplish- 
ed lady. She had mastered the art of government in all its branches; and 
sh^ was at the helm of affairs owing to the in(;apacity of her son. All her 
prudence was brought to bear upon the administration of the State. In 
1817, this gifted lady was brutally murdered in her palace by a Brahmin 
..assassin of the name of Naran Dave. The vile Brahmin had formerly 
served the State as thandar of the Rajgadh district. He had been dis- 
missed by the regent-mother for his corrupt practices and other misconduct. 
With a view to wreak vengeance upon her, he entered service in the army 
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of Krishnaji, a Suba retained hj Sindhia,’ over the districts of Godhra, 
Panch Mahals and Pawagarh. Krishnaji, who had under his comiUand 
One hundred infantry, was first induced by the Brahmin to invade the 
territories of Baria. A few days after, the Suba was bribed with a sum 
of 5,000 rupees and was pn-vaih'd upon to entrust 100 horse and 300 foot- 
guards to the command of the Brahmin adventurer. With these troops 
he approached the capital and co’jcealing all hr.s men, he marched at the 
head of 25 chosen followers and ellected his entry into the town by night. 
He stole into the palace and slew the royal mother in cold blood, while 
she was fast asleep. He plundered the trciisiires of the palace and soon 
abandoned the to\v?i. 

This sad occurrence drove the helpless Gangflasji to seek the shelter 
of his relativ(\ Knja Kayasinhji of Chhota. Udepur. A few days later, the 
wicked Naran Dave was mortally woUUded in a combat with Vithoji, a 
brother of the Suba of Godhra, and the wretched Brahmin died of its effects 
s(K)n after. Taking advantage of this episode, Gangdasji, with a few follow- 
ers, returned to his ancestral (jadl from (.'hliota Udepur. Baria, though 
situated very close to the district of the Paiich ]\rahals, which was held In 
sway by Sindhia, had never to pay any tribuU.' to that Maratha sovereign. 

Its territories were frequently invested by the troops of Sindhia, yet 
its rights to collect the ch<(uih and oilier dues from the districts of Dohad, 
Halol and Kalol, owning alh'giance to ]\Iaharaja. Sindhia, were never held 
in abeyance. It was only in 18U> tliat ihesc‘. rights and dues were com- 
muted into a bxed money -payment of the sum of 4,750' rupees every year. 

Gangdasji expired in 1819. Ber»)rc the birth of his son, Prithirajji, 
his Rani had already adopted two spurious sons, Bhimsinhji and MotisinhjL 
Bhirnsinhji was installed on the (jadi by stivoral sehoining Karhharis \ he 
was, however, of low birth, Ixuiig only begotten of a Bhil maid. Conse- 
quently he was soon deposed by ^\\q{\w,y Karhlm rl of the name of Jijibhai, 
who assumed the holm of affairs in the name of the young and legitimate 
heir, Prince Prithirajji. His rule, however, was marked by such turmoil 
and disorder that the British ^^^litical OtUcer, Captain Mac Donald, had to 
intervene, with a vicnv to restore equilibrium in the affairs of the State, 
dijibhai was disnns.Med and tin* administration was entrusted to the hands 
of a Rajput Sardar, who was related to the (diief and was known by the 
name of Natkubhai. During the minority of Prilhirnjji, Iho ndministiation 
of the State was conducted under the superintendence oi the Bj'itisli, 
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On tlie 24lh April 1824, the Raja, entered into a fortnal treaty of 
ftlliance With the Pamrnount Power. In lieu Of the protection vouchsafed by 
the British Government, the Raja promised to pay a sum of 12,000 rupees 
in Salwi Shahi coin as tribute. An increase Was gradually td be made in 
this amount, in proportion to the advance ill the prosperity of the State. 
In 1849, however, the amount was finally fiked at 12,000 liipees 
Skdki i. 9336-4-0 rupees in British coin. Another clause of the agree- 
inentofl824 provided for the annual *paymi:'nt of 6,000 rupees by the 
State for the maintenance of a subsidiary detachment, to be stationed at 
the capital ; but this provision was never put into force ; for, in 1826, it was 
formally cancelled in pursuance of the same poHdy by which similar provi- 
sions effected with the neighbouring chiefs of Banswara and Dungarpur 
were rendered ineffectual. 

I* 

In 1838, the State was distracted by a great rising of the Bhils under 
the comtnand of their leader, Keval, a resident of tlic district of Sagtala 
in the State, who was assisted by his kinsmen and all the aboriginal Nayak- 
das from the Chhota Udepur and the Panch Mahals territories. The disturb- 
ance was only quelled by the interference of the British Government, 
who assumed all the jurisdiction over Sagtala into their own hands and 
stationed their own thandar at the place. 

Prithitajji II c.xpired in 1864 ; on his death his young son, Mansinhji, 
who was only eight years old at the time, was installed on the gadi He is 
the present ruling Chief. At the time of his accession he was only a minor 
and the entire administration, consequently, devolved upon his mother, Rani 
Takhta Kunvarba. That lady, however, could not competently manage 
the affairs of the State, when, at last, in 1865, the British Government 
placed their own officer at the head of the State, duj'ing the minority of 
the Chief. In 1868, while the management of the State was in the hands 
of the English, Rupsinh, a Bhil chieftain of the wilds of Dandiapura, under 
Narukot, assisted by his friend, Joria, headed another rising of the Bhils 
and excessively harassed the subjects of the State. They were so bold as 
tCN^lunder the head-quarters of the State-officials at Rajgadh and to burn 
the whole village. The rising was, however, soon suppressed by the force 
of the British arms. 

Raja Mansinhji, the present ruler, while yet a child, was sent to the 
Ahmedabad Talukdari School by the British Government, aqd he finished 
the course of his education at the Rajkumar College at Rajkot. There 
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he aiklineJ good proficiouce in the English and the Vernacular languages. 
On hi« attaining the agt^ of luajoi’itj he Avas deemed Av^ell qualiticd to 
manage the gova'rnmeut of his Stak‘, and, in the month of November 187(), 
the. reins of government were entrusted to him. 

The di.striet of Sagtala had be^m retained by tlu' British in their owji 
hands since the rising of the Nayakdas, in 1838, in th(‘ time of Raja 
jk’ibhirajji. Man.sinhji was, howinxu', ivganb'd fr.un the first as a capital 
and wise ruler and on the sti-(.‘ngth of the fair })romise lu‘ thus held out 
for the future, th(‘ British Oovauaiment renoune»'d tiu'ir jurisdiction over 
the district, whie.h was restonul to the Raja in 188L. 

Th(‘ tribute jiaj’ablc; b^'tlie State hasliecn n'liiitted by the Government 
in C()n.sid(*ratiou of the State having undertaken to abolish all transit 
duties, t,o e.stablisli a pidilic works fund and otherwise maintain roads in 
good repairs, umhu- an agreement conclmhid in 1892. 

The Raja of Raria has been granted the right of ado[>tion and is entit- 
led to a salute of 9 guns. 
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Oeiiealngical tree. 
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J’rilhirajji. 
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Gauibhirsinbji. 
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8ahtb<jDhj}. 
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Jaswautsinhji. 

GangdaKji II. 
rrithirajji. 

I 

Maiisiuh ji. 

(The yreteut llaja.) 


Residence.— Baria, Rewa Kaiitha Agem-y : Boiubay I’l-esideiicr 
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BARWANI ( Wadhwani ). 

BAR WAN I ( Wadhwani ). 

Aroa. — 1,362 8(|. miles. Population. — 80,266. 

Revenue. — 200, ()()() rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by tluj district of Dliar ; on the 
(east, by the dominions of Holkar; on the south and south-west, by the 
district of Khandesh ; and on the north-west, by the State of Ali-Rajpur. 

The rulers of Rarwani are Sisodiya Rajputs of tho Solar race, and are 
descended from a collateral branch of the house of Mewad. Bappa Rawal, 
who conquered Mewad, from the hands of tlu^ Parmar rulers of the 
Mori sect, had two sons, named Khumaii* and Dhaiik. After the de‘ath of 
Bappa, Khuman ascended the Mewad (ja(li\ while Ids younger brother, 
Dhank, left the paternal home to escape the ignoudiiy of a life-long im- 
prisonment. He readied the fertile plains of tiui Narliada and staying 
there for about a, couple of months, a.scended a peak of the Vindhya mount- 
ains. Ho took refuge in a temple dedicated to a goddess, Minaya Devi, and 
passed his days in woi'ship[)ing and propitiating the deity. The neigh- 
bouring districts wei'i^. then inhabitiid by the (.{ujjars, who approaching 
Dhank, accosted him with several questions as to his name, nationality and 
place of birth. To these the prince re])liedby saying that his name was 
Dhank, his Gofra (family name) was Khilot and that he belonged to the 
brave Kshatriya cla.ss. The Gujjars then told him that hard by there 
prowled a man-eating tiger, which was creating a havoc in all the country 
round, but if he had the courage to kill the furious animal they would in- 
stal him as their leader. Dhank took up his bow and arrow and instantly 
hastening to the spot, pointed out to him by the confounded populace, 
despatched the tiger and accepted sovereignty over the grateful Gujjars. 
One of their number, Bali, however, dissented, but he was killed and Dhank 
was unanimously acknowledged as their saviour and protector. The son of 
Bappa next transferred his place of residence from the temple of Minaya 
Devi to Avasgarh, a fortress on the Mount Vindhya. Thus Dhank became 
the first sovereign of Avasgarh. He married the daughter of Kalf* 

• From the annals of Mewad it appears that Khuman was third iu descent from 
Bappa Kawal. 

Here it appears that Khuman was the son of Bappa Rawal Of these two conflict- 
ing accounts it is hard to ascertain which is more correct. As the Persian work, on which 
this account of Barwani is founded, mentions Khumati as the son of Bappa, ho has been 
described here. 
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After his death, the gadi was successively occupied by Dhir Raj, Vaje 
Raj, Apalsi, Hari Raj Sinh, Hipal Sinh, Haripal Sinh, Ude Siiih, Khii- 
Tuan Sinh, Megfh Raj, Gokwan Sinh, Bhini Sinh, Ran Sinh, Indrajit 
Sinh, Chandra Sinh, Manmr Sinh, Kayandar Sinh, Kajii Raj Sinh, Pratap 
Sinh, Mokal Sinh, Sobhag Sinh and Samar Sinh. The last of those, Samar 
Sinh, defeated tlie cliiof of Kusunipura, and there stationed one of his own 
battalions. He was suce(‘odfc‘fl by his son, Shyam Sinh, who defeated and 
killed the ruling jiriuce of Apalkhcdi and founded the village of Kilipur. 
He was .succcede(l by his .son, Mokal Sinh, who (extended his regions by 
killing many of the aboriginal Bhils, holding lands on the Vindhya moun- 
tain. After Mokal Sinh, the Avasgarh gadi was occupied by Vajepal 
Sinh, Ramnath Sinh, Ghadial Sinh, Balwant Sinh and Mai Sinh, The last 
Mai Sinh had three sons, Viram Sinh, P>him Sijih and Arjun Sinh, Th(‘ 
eldest, Viram Sinh, inherited the paternal thronee He entrusted the nuns 
of government to his younger brotiun-, ibiim Sinh, and himself proceeding 
to Dovgarh, defeated its ruler and c.xaete<l tribute from him. He was after 
his death succeeded by his son, Kanak Sinh. eonr|uered the territories 
of Ratanmal, Gormaki and Jadiih, and relimiuishing tin* hereditaiy throne 
*of Avasgarh to his uncle, Bhim Sinh, began to rule over the^ newly con- 
Cjuercd regions. The descendants of Viram Sinh thenceforth became the 
rulers of Ratanmal, while those of Bhini Sinh and Aijun Sinh continued 
the line of succession at Ava.sgarh, 

While Bhim Sinh was reigning at Ava.sgarh, his younger brother, 
Arjun Sinh, was staying with him in the .same |>{ilace. The name of Bliiin 
Sinh’s wife was Bhavmati. Once upon a time, Arjun Sinh became very 
hungry and a.sked Bhavmati to give him .some thing to eat. He grew 
so impatient that Bhavmati tauntingly said that he neeil not be in such 
hot haste, for he had not then returned from the coiKjuest of Devgarli ! 
Arjun Sinh took umbi’age at the jeering tone of liis brother s wife, iunl 
vowed not to take f<xxl thej’c, unle.ss he had concpicred Devgarh. He iiisbant- 
ly set out with hi.s following towards Devgarh and pitched liis tent about 
^ Kos from the enemy’s capital. Bhim Sinh, when he came to know ol 
what had happened, forthwith marched towards Devgarh, and approaching 
his brother, began to expostulate with him, saying that the Ayord.s of » 
woman ought not to have incited him to take such a rush step. Bhavmati, 
he said, was but his brother’s wife, and he ought not to have taken such au 
oflPence at any thing uttered by her in mere jest. He then explained to 
him the strength of his eiieuiy, and advi.sed him not a to pick up a quaiicjl 
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with a powerful foe, lost he and liis followers would be scattered like 
chaff before wind, his whole sect destroyed and the ancestral estate 
wrested from their hands and ])ormariently annexed to Devgarh. Where 
would be the wisdom, urg(3d Bhiin Sinh, in thrusting one’s hand in 
the mouth of a v(3nonious cobra, or wn'stling with a furious lion ? 
Arjun Sinh was deaf to all the argnmoiits and entreaties of his brother, 
to whom he cynically replied ‘ I have, already placed my one foot in the 
grave. Once that I have; made my resolve to coiupier Devgarh, I can- 
not change it. I will either perish in the attempt or accomplish my 
vow.’ Bhim Sinh in despair abdicated his throm? in favour of Arjun 
Sinh and entrusting to him the command of all liis troops, took refuge 
in a neighboui'ing wilderness. Arjun Sinh returned to Avasgarh to take 
charge of the administration, and after a few days directed his cour.se 
to Devgarh, unattended by any of his retinue. He there pitclied his tent 
in the vicinity of a well, on the outskirts of the city. Ram Sinh was 
then reigning at Devgarh. One of his men went to the well, where 
Arjun Sinh had taken his stand, and while carrying water for his master, 
he was stopped and roughly handled b}^ the stranger. The menial not know- 
ing who he was, abused him, whereupon the Kshatriya belaboured him and 
broke his water-pot. At once running to his lord, the water-bearer, with 
tears in his (*yes, I’ccountcd to Ram Sinh all that had happened by the 
side of the well. Ram Sinh ordered his attendants to go and arrest the 
culprit, but driven to desperation, Arjun Sinh killed several of the king’s 
attendants, when the rest took to their lu'els. Rany vSinh, struck with 
astoni.shment at the stranger’s bravery, himself rO})aired to his tent and 
escorting him to his palace, accorded liirn a princely reception. Ram 
Sinh then wore a golden anklet on his foot, and Arjun Sinh asked him 
the significance of wearing that ornaiiuoit. The proud lord of Devgarh 
replied that having subdued many of his antagonists lie put on the anklet 
as a trophy of his innumerable victories. Arjun Sinh petulantly told him 
that such a trophy should rather adorn his head, nock or hand than his foot, 
and with defiance asked him to take the anklet oft’ or fight a duel witl> 
him. Ram Sinh remonstrated with his guest, and said that he was so much 
pleased with him that not only would he give him his anklet but would also 
bestow on him the hand of his fair daughter. The bravo Sisodiya’s object 
in coming to Devgarh was to vanquish its chief, but wiien he saw that 
his equanimity remained undisturbed, he angrily drew cut his dagger and 
struck it on the adjacent pillar with such violence tliat the ninssive block 
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wa 3 pierced through. Then turning to Ram Sinh he said, 'pull out 
this dagger, else give me the anklet and acknowledge your defeat.’ Thu 
Lord of Devgarh, true to his Kshatriya instinct, patiently heard every thing 
that fell from the lips of his guest, and in accordance with the traditional 
rules of hospitality returned a submissive reply, saying that he had better 
dislodge the dagger himself and in case he was .sueoessful he would readily 
acknowledge his martial superiority. Arjun Sinh took hold of the handle and 
pulled out the dagger, and Ram Sinh, acknowledging his victory, married his 
daughter, Masmat Paramala, to him, and adorned his foot with the golden 
anklet. Hastening to Bhim Sinh, the valiant Arjun laid the proud trophy 
at his feet, and recounted to him everything that had occurred at Devgarh. 
Bhbii Sinh was delighted beyond measure at his brother’s valour and took 
him to Bhavmati, who vshewed rejientance for her jiast folly but seemed 
satisfied at the haj^py termination of his venture. Alter the death of Arjun 
Sinh, Vagaji and Parsan Sinh successively occupied the r/uJt at Avasgarh. 
The last of them is said to have met Guru Gorakhnath, a prophetic sage, 
in one of the caves on the Mount Vindhya. The sage on learning that the 
mortal standing before him was no less a personage than the lord of 
Avasgarh, asked him what good he could do to him. Parsan Sinh disinterest- 
edly replied that he had ventured there simply to pay his obeisance to him. 
Gorakhnath, pleased with his sense of self-abnegation, asked him to un- 
hesitatingly partake of the food that wa.s placed before him. The Raria’s 
scruples came in his way and he asked forgiveness of the holy sage. Gorakh- 
nath was, however, inexorable and cursed the Rana, saying he would shortly 
lose his high Hindu caste and be conipeHed to embrace the faith of the 
Islam. Trembling with fear, he ran towards the door of the cave, but saw 
a furious cobra barring his way. Assured of tdie wrath of the sage, he shut 
his eyes and flew out of the cave. Meanwhile the Imperial troops 
attacked his domains and ilofeatcd his son, Bhim Sinh. Parsan Sinh has- 
tened to Avasgarh, but the commander of the Imperial troops arrested 
him and told him that his life would only bo spared if he accepted the 
faith of Islam. This ultimatum put him in mind of Gorakh’s curse, and 
resigning himself to his fixte, he embraced the Mahoraedari fixith. The 
Emperor, who was delightorl at hi.s conversion, granted him the district of 
Yatir with 84 villages, together with a superb dress of honor ai^d a richly 
caparisoned elephant. The gadi of Avasgarh, too, was restored to him, 
be abdicated it in favour of his son, Bhim Sinh. 
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fihim Sinh was succeeded by Vachhraj Sinh, Avho in turn was steeed- 
ed by Parsan Sinh II. He defeated arid put to flight Balwant Rai, the chief 
of Raipur, with the help of ChamI Khan, a general in the Imperial troops. 
Placing his men at Raipur, Parsan Sinh advanced to Balanpiir and con- 
quering it, returned to Avasgarh, wliere he nuvardcd the services of Chand 
Khan by giving him immense wealth. If<‘ then waged war with the' Prince 
of Saladu, who refused to pay him tribute. He invadcai his dominions and 
conquered them. He sub.se(juently marfdied against Ealkuwa and in an 
encounter with its (diief, simv him and eonquered his estate. Flushed with 
a round of victories, he nUairned to Avasgarh. He tlieii directed his arms 
against the chief of Vawaiii, with whom the struggle lasted for a year, 
tt3rniinating in the success of Parsan Sinh and annexation of Vawani. He 
was an excellent [)riuce, who maintained his dignity by feats of valour and 
was always charitably (lispose<l towards the poor and distressed among hi^ 
subjects. I^’hoLigh an avowed Hindu, he had some secret rc gard for Islam- 
isrn, and, it is said, he used to observe fasts duriUg tlie month. He 

had two sons, Rayabhan and Lim ji, of whom the elder, Rayabhan, succeeded 
him to tlu' His mother was of a vindictive disposition and treated her 

sbcp-sf)n, Limji, with great cruelty. She made several attempts to kill 
Liinji, but failing iii all, she once contrived to mix poison with the food 
prepared for him, but the latter, who remained always on his guard, refused 
to swallow even a morsel of the food .servc'd by her. Rayabhan accidently 
happened to come up to the s})ot, wliero the poisoned dish lay, and feeling 
the pangs of h linger, ho a|)peased tiuna by taking a few an orsels out of that 
fatal dish. Symptoms of poisoning .soon set in and within a'short time he 
fell victim to a diabolical plot, laid out by his cruel m other against the life 
of his own father s son. Limji, when he learnt this, fled in confusion to a 
neighbouring forest. The Queeii-mother, driven to madness by excessive 
grief, began violently to beat her breast and send forth cries of lamenta- 
tion, but her grief, intense ns it was, was for a time subdued by feelings 
of rage and retribution, and she ordered her men to find out Limji and cut 
oft' his head. The servants commenced their search and at last finding 
Limji, they communicated to him the brutal order ol the Queen. Limji, ovei 
come with grief, fell at the feet of his retainers ami cntreatiHl them to spare 
his life. He piteously ajipealed to their si.uisc of justice and devotion and 
solemnly declared that he wa.s as innocent as a new bora babe, that Kayabhciii 
was only ontra*[)ped into the snan' spread by the dowager-qiuH'ii Ibi himself 
and that his life was in their liands, which they would not waiileiil} tai^<. away 
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at the bidding of a cruel and ill-natured woman. He further said, that they 
had all eaten the salt of his father, and though temporarily under the sway 
of a haughty woman, they were but i-esponsible to that one Mighty Being, 
who would never forgive their ingratitudt*. He tlien explained to them that 
the poisonous dish was prepared for him, l)ut Kayabhan unfortunateiy partook 
of that food and was killed on the spot. If they kilhid him also, the line 
of his father would be extinct, and insttxid of revering his memory, they 
would do the departed spirit a grievous wrong. P^aiihful and devoted 
as they were, they would, for his sake alone, sjjare the life of the only son 
of their liege lord and sovereign, who, they knew, was innocent and guile- 
less. He promised them that if they allowed him to go, he would seek 
his fortune some where else and never return to his native land. Melted 
with pity and remorse, the servants of the Rani s])ared his life and allowed 
him to go his own way. Killing an antelope on the way, they carried its 
eyes to the queen-mother, saying that they had killed Limji, but suspecting 
the truth of their story, she carried on in person tin* search of the fugitive. 
She did not rest contented until all her attempts proved futih'. 

Spared from the jaws of death, Limji took n'fugc in a cave, in the 
midst of a dense forest. The Bhils, inhabiting those regions, observed 
and admired the princely virtues of Limji and flocking to his abode, selected 
him as their guide and sovereign. After the death of Raildian, there 
remained no one ^ inherit the gadi of Avasgarh, and the nobility resolved 
to find out Lin^i and instal him on the throne. After a weary searcli 
Limji was found in his cave ndreat, known by the name of Katori, and 
escorted to Ava.sgarh by a nobleman, named ( Jaj Sinh. When he was 
firmly seated on the throne, he went to Mandu and conquered Ornipar. 
t JHe despatched a portion of his troops to Pathra under the command of his 
cousin, Prithi Sinh, but on the way he encountered a Mahomedaii general, 
with whom he cro.sscd his weapons and fell in the fight. Kalyan Sinh, the 
eldest son of the deceased Prithi Sinh, then went to the Rana, who granted 
him a rich estate in recognition of his iatlier s services. 

Rana Limji was exce.s.sively find of hearing soul -stirring iiarrativi s 
from the great Indian Epic., the Maha Bharata, and being by natun'. a 
devout and religious Hindu, spent the greater portion of the day in worship- 
ping the idol. He had engaged the services of a le.ariied Brahman, named 
Govind Pandit, who, in l(jl7 ( j()73 St. ), compiled a historical 
account of the reigning house of Avasgarh, and named it ‘ Kalpa Grantha . 
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l)uring kis old ago, Liio ji sent his youngest son to the presence of th(‘ 
Emperor, who, as a mark of esteem, gave him a rich dress of honor. Liruji 
had five sons; ( J ) Chandra 8inh, ( 2 ) Lakshrnan Sinh, (8) Harnir Sinh> 
(4) Bbau Sinh and (5) Madan Sinh. He had also a daughter, named Mas- 
mat Devi who was married to Raya Sinh., the prince of Ali Mohan 
filias Ali-Rajpur. This princess after her marriage was nevei* allowed by 
her husband to go to her paternal honu', au<l her father, Lim ji, once bade 
his sons marcli u})oii Ali-Rajpur, and bring him his daughtrir. Bhau Sinh, 
the fourth son of the Rana, prepared himstdf at iIk' le ad of ;i large army 
to proceed to Ali Mohan and escort jMasimit Dc'vi to A\asga,rh. He. (‘o'st re- 
f|uested his brother-in-law, Raya Sinh, to peaca'I'nlly send Alasmal, Devi to her 
father’s home; Raya Sinh proudly refused to aeeode t.) his wishes, and in a 
bantering spirit sent one of his slave-girls to Bhau SinlVs ciimp, under the 
gin's(' of Masmat Devi. Incensed with rage, Bhau Sinh would have slain his 
brother-in-law, but subduing his anger, lu* secretly sent a word to Masmat 
Devi that her father and brotlnu’s wen; biiriiing with a desire to see her, that 
he had travelled all the way to Ali Mohan only to obtain a glim])se of her and 
that ho felt ashamed to go back without fulfilling his mission. Masmat Devi, 
too, was yi'arning to see hei* brother and by a secret passage, she went tq 
her brother’s cam]). Bhau Sinh was ready to receive her and in an instant 
was on his way to Avasgarh. Ra.ya Sii.h at the head of his troops 
pursued the fugitive, but Bhau Sinh contri vt'<l to send Masmat Devi to his 
fathers court, while barring the way, he stood prepmvd to engage himself 
with the pm'sucrs. In the scufTlo that ensued, though Somcliaud andRam- 
chand, two of the bravest genei’als on the side of Bhau 8iiih., fell wounded, 
Raya Sinh s men wa^e put to the route. Bhau Sinh, alter this victoiy, rcturn- 
’ed to Avasgarh. Chandra Sinh, the eldest son of Limji, had married three 
wives, (1) the (laughter of the Solanki Chief of Purkhedi, (2) the daughter 
of the Chief of Jhabua and (3) the daughter of JMan Sinh, the Chief of 
Kodi. The heir-a})par(mt, Sur Sinh, was born of the Jhabua ju’incess, while 
the Solanki Rani was th(3 mother of four sons, Vaje Sinh, Jodh Sinh, 
IShyam Sinh and Raj Sinh and four daughters. The remaining wife had 
Ijiven birth to two daughters only. 

Masmat Devi, who had been staying with her hither, for the last several 
years, expressed her desii'e to go to h(}r hiisRand’s house, aud begged of him 
to send her to Ali Mohan. Limji was a strong-hcarled [)rince and turned a 
deaf Car to her repeated entreaties. Masmat Devi had grown ^veary ot her 

stay at Avasgarh, and when she saw that her iallier respected not her 
100 
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lofty .seritinionts of Iovq and, devotion tow'ards her husband, hef filial A'fi 
fection gave way and she once mixed poison with Limji s food to get riel 
of him. The attempt proving futile, she bribed one of her father’s confi- 
dential attendants, and througli him administered poison to the Rana. 
This had the df'sirefl effect. Limji was confined to bed, completely inca])a- 
citated and j)rev('nt(^d from .superintondijig Ids State-affairs. When his 
eldest son, Chandra Sinh, who was then at Avali[)nr, came to know of his 
father’s illness, he at onee hastened to Avasgarh, at the head of his 

troops, an<l depnsing Limji, assumed the reins of government in his 

hands. The untilial conduct of his son and daughter hea])ed ruin upon 
the State, and led to internecine dissensions among the sons of Limji, 
and the four younger .sun.s made a coiiimon cause against their elder 
brother, Chandra Sinh, wliom they denounced as the foe of their familv, 
Ciiandra Sinh fled to Covalgarh and proceeded to Sultanpur, Khmuaii 
>Sinh,th(‘ second son of Prithi Sinli. followed Chandra Sinh to Oovalgaih, 
and capturing some of his friends and partisans, sent tluan on to 

Avasgarh. Chandra Sinh, to avenge the insult thus offered him, 

invaded Avasgarh and set fire to the house of his brother, Bliau 

Sinh, in which bis wife, Misinat Asaiiti. was burnt alive. The house 

• 

of Khumau Sinh was then con.signcd to fiaines and the inmate fied to 
Delhi and t(.H)k refuge with the Emperor. Tvleanwhile the other brothers 
of Chandra Sinh offered him a strong resistance, which drove him to Devgarh. 

Rana Limji, who was long suffering from the ('fleets of poi.soii, at 
last .succumbed to the disease. When the iiitelligcncx^ of the Rana’s death 
reached Chandra Sinhs ears, he grew apprehensive of his own safety and 
began to realis3 his own position of hel|)Iessness against the coiiibined 
stnmgth of his brothers. He knew that if he then ventunal to go to 
Avasgarh, he would fall an easy prey into the hands of his enraged brothers. 
Fortunately for him, Aurangzeb, the great Mughal Empt'ror, ha])penod 
at the time to pess through Ihirhanpur. Chandra vSinh repaired to the 
Royal Camp and got himself enlistc'd as one of the attendants of the 
grand monarch, He remained in tliat position for six months and gave entire 
satisfaction to the Mughal vS(.)veroign, in the discharge of bis. duties. 
Aurangzeb rewarded his .sorvi(X's with the grant of Avasgarh, and sent his 
owh troops to the succour of Chandra Sinh, for the recovery of his lost 
patrimony. In the contest with his brothers they were all defeated and 
taken prisoners and were handtal over to the care of the Mughal general 
After being securely ‘ seated on the throne, he married the daughter of 
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AlDhiinrai, the Chief of Bhorkheda, and she gave birth to a son, named Mohan 
Sinh, the sixth male issue of Chandra Sinh. 

The heir-apparent, Sur Sinh, was a brave anrl valiant prince. ProcetMl- 
ing to Khargoon, he waited upon the Mughal Viceroy, at whose bidding 
he killed a furious tiger with his dagger and receiving a superb dress of 
honor, returned to Avasgarh. 

Usman Khan, the commander of the Mughal troops, invaded Avasgarh, 
but Sur Sinh carried on the struggle with unabated fury till mid-day, 
when seeing that the odds were fearfully against him, he loft the field and 
fled to some other place of security. Usman Khan stormed the citadel of 
Avasgarh, and reducing it to ashes, marched towards tlie regions of the 
river, Kali Sindh. Sur Sinh afterwanls led his army against Copal Sinh 
and KarnalSirih, the chiefs of Khedamurda, who refused to ])ay tribute to 
the Rana, and beleaguered their capital. A fierce battle was fought 
between the contending armies, in which tlie defending garrison shewed 
conspicuous bravery. Sur Siuh then led the forlorn hope and escalading 
the fortress, killed Karnal Sinh and took Gopal Sinh prisoner. He was 
detained in confinement foj* tliree months, at the end of which he was 
released on his agreeing to pay the demanded tribute. Chandra Sinh, 
when he saw that the f.c’t of Avasgarh was not strong enough to protect 
him and his heirs against the inroads of foreign invaders, left it to the 
care of one of his chieftains, Chhatra Sal, and liimself proceeded to the 
banks of the Narbada and founded the town of Barwani ( Wadhwani ), 
which still continues to be the capital of the State. 

A Brahman, named Kashi, a subject of the Rana, and residing at Raipur, 
who often indulged in disobeying the orders of the government, drew upon 
himself the wrath of the heir-apparent, who flying to Raipur, defeated and 
slew the Brahman, at the head of his three hundred retainers. All his 
property was seized and carried as booty to the capital. Sur Sinh also ordered 
that the hands and noses of the prisoners of war be cut off and the men thus 
mutilated be sent to Bherav Das, one of his deadliest foes. ]3Iierav 
confounded with rage, fled to Borkheda and obtaining an interview with 
the Rana, told him that his son, Sur Sinh, was harassing him out of mere 
spite and that he had come there to fight with the Rana to avenge the 
^vrong done him by his son. No sooner had ho uttered those words than 
be strung his»bow and wounded him by hurling three arrows against 
bin), Bhoj and Kalu, two of the Rana s attendants, who were standing by, 
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fell upon Bherav Das, who, however, contrived to escape and taking Chhatra 
Sal with him, went to Khargoon. Chandra Sinh invaded Avasgarh and 
mai’ching on to Khargoon, caused Bherav Das to be brought to his presence. 
The culprit, when led to the' Rana’s tent, fell at his feet and with tears 
in his eyes, exclaimed, ‘ you once saved my life, when the Mughal Emperor 
ordered my head to bo cut off. Ungrateful that I was, 1 took up arms 
against you and attempted to murder you. God be merciful ! I repent of 
that sin and ask your forgiveness.’ The confiding Rana granted him a free 
pardon and the three months that he remained at Khargoon, Bherav Das 
was to be seen always by his side. Once Bherav Das confessed before the 
Rana that he and Chhatra Sal were really sorry for what had happened and 
that though they had committed an unpanlonable bliimlin’, the Rana 
indulgently excused them and added that five villagt‘s might be granted to 
Chhatra Sal, \vhile the citadel of Avasgarh be resumed by th(‘ State. The 
Rana readily forgot and forgave the ingratitude of Chhatia S.d,(Hi whom he 
bestowed a rich jaglr, and i-csuming Avasgarh, returned to Barwaiii. 

Chhatra Sal vowed not to put on a turban until he wreaked ven- 
geance upon the Rana, and sent a w'ord to Bherav Das, that though the 
Rana had then spared his life, he would not fail to avail himself of a 
favourable opportunity to get rid of him iii future. He, therefore, advised 
him to be on his guard and adopt some means to free himself from the 
sword of Damocles, that would always be hanging on his head as long as the 
Rana was alive. Bherav Das then sent his son, Vajc Sjnh, to Barwani with 
instructions to enter the service of the Chief and treacherously murder him 
when no other help was nigh. Vajc Sinh, on his arrival at Barwmni, found no 
difficulty in obtaining the desired employment and he served the Rana 
with such zeal and assiduity that he soon w^ori his confidence. One day he 
'Contrived to take the Rana, attended by two of his servants, Vaje 
and Girdhar, to a lonely spot, under the pretext of communicating to him 
an important State secret and dexterously murdered them all. Raj Sinh, 
t^ne of the sous of the Rana, accidentally happened to anive on the spot, 
flAnd seeing the mangled corpse of his father, rolling in blood, he fell on the 
miscreant, Vaje Sinh, In the single combat, however, Raj Sinh was slain at 
the hands of the despei*ate Kshatriya. Bhagwanji Brahman, a servant of 
' the Rana, wounded the culprit with his javelin, and he fell down completely 
drenched in blood. Before his death, however, he dealt the fatal blow to 
Raj Sinh and then through excessive hemoiThage sank dowji senseless on 
the spot. Bherav Das was all the while apprehensive of his son s safety and 
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though he had taken that rash step at the bidding of his friend, Chhatra 
Sal, he was every day in sad suspense, expecting to hear the doleful news 
of the death of his only son and heir, and the consequent e>:tinction of his 
family. He, therefore, led his army to Earwani in support of his son, Vaje 
Sinh, but on reaching that place, he found that in a conflict with the Rana 
the Chief and his son had fallen at the hands of his valiant son, though he, 
too, was writhing and struggling on the ground, under the efiects of a 
mortal wound. Bherav Das, fuming witli-rage, then engaged himself in a 
deadly conflict with Talak Chaiid and Jaswant Sinh, two of the Rana's 
comrades, in which Talak Chand was killed, while Jaswant Sinh escaped. 
Lifting up his wounded son, Bherav Das returned to Khargoon. Sur Sinh, 
the eldest son of the deceased Rana, on being apprised of the woeful event 
straight way proceeded to Sultanpur intent upon wreaking vengeance, and 
narrated the sad account to the Mahomedan governor, Bahilol Khan. 
Determined to shed blood for blood, he marched to a small village of 
Kukmara, and there waylaid Chhatra Sal, who, at the head of his army, 
was running to his friend s rescue. In the struggle, Khan Jahan and Balu, 
two of Chhatra Sals valiant generals, together with many of their followers, 
were killed and Chhatra Sal escaped. Sur Sinh vigorously ])ursued him 
and overtaking him, killed him and his comrades, of Avhom, Hari Sinh 
alone contrived to effect his escape. After thus getting rid of one, who 
‘ was the right hand of Bherav Das, Sur Sinh returned to BarwJini. The 
wily Bherav Das followed him thither ; and succeeding in throwing 
Sur Sinh off his guard by putting him on a false scent, he treacherously 
murdered him and ran to his place of concealment. 

Rana Chandra Siwh and his eldest son, Sur Sinh, having thus been 
killed by a traitor s hand, the gadi w^as next occuiued by the Rana’s second 
son, Jodh Sinh. He introduced several reforms in the army and the State 
prospered under his rule. Bherav Das began to fear that Jodh Sinh would 
one day avenge his father’s death, by destroying his whole family ; and 
assuming command over his men, he led them into a war against tlie 
Chief of Barwani. Jodh Sinh acce])ted the challenge and a battle ensued/ 
in which Bherav Das fought with the fury of a demon. At last the despi- 
cable traitor fell dead on the ground. The Rana lost one of his brothers, 
^hyam Sinh, while his other brother, Vajc Sinh alias Ram Sinh, received 
a nasty wound, llecovei’ing from it, Ram Sinh attacked Prithimandal, 
where Amarnial, the second son of Chhatra Sal, was defeated and slain. 
Amarmal’s widowq obtaining her husband’s head from ^Sinh; immolated 
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herself on the funeral pyre with the head in her lap. Monabai, the mother 
of Amarmal, hearinpf of her son s death, hastened to tlie battle field and 
exposed herself to the ^Youllda of the enemy. Vaje, a Bhil, flung an arrow 
into her body, but extracting it, the brave woman entreated him tosirik(‘ 
another a little more violently. A companion of the Bhil mercilessly hurled 
another an\nv at the unlucky woman, which pierced one of her eyes. She 
pulled out that also, and said in despair that she only wondered there w^as 
not a single man in the Rana’s host, who could despatcli an old fragile woman, 
at a single stroke. Hauji Bhil then twanged his deadly bow and struck the 
Kshatriyani with such violence that she fell dead on the ground. Ram Siiili 
then sacked Prithimandal and loaded wdth booty, returned to Barwani. Jodh 
Sinh then went to pay homage to Baliilol Khan and Sultan Khan, tlic Maho- 
medan governors of the neighbouring districts, and shewed such an amount 
of submissiveness that, elated with pride, the Mussalman genci’als proniised 
theRana their cordial su2)port in times of distress and difficulty. Rana, thus 
securing the good will of his more powerful neigltbours, began to rule fear- 
lessly at Barwani. He then crossed the river Narbada, and invading Gaiigli, 
fought with its ruler, Gangli Das, and sacking the capital, returned toliis 
native land, taking with him rich spoils. Girdhari, one of the servants of the 
treacherous Bhorav Das, wdio had struck the late Rana Chandra Sinh with 
his sw'ord, approached the king’s presence and asked his forgiveness. Jodh 
Sinh pardoned him and allowed him to remain at Barwani. 

Beni Das, the son of Gangli Das, who had escaped from Gangli at the 
time of Jodh Sinh’s invasion, by way of return, besieged the town of 
Mohanpura. Jodh Sinh marched out to meet him, and in the encounter 
Beni Das was defeated and put to flight. Ihirwat • Sinh, the son of Rana 
Jodh Sinh, wjie then rc.siding at Anjir, while the Rana s younger brother, 
Mohan Sinh, was at Borkheda. During the several engagements that 
signalised the Rana’s reign, lie lost some of his best supporters, and this 
fact permanently crippled his strength. 

' It was throtigh the Ranfi’s fear that Mohan Sinh’s mother was residing 
%dth her children at Borkheda. When Mohan Sinh attained manhood, he 
iedan army against Barwani and besieged its citadel. Jodh Sinh, however, 
appeased him by providing liim with a rich maintenance, and the two brothei's 
Avere reconciled. TheRana rind his brother begrui to interchangt' friendly 
visits, and when once tlie Rana went to meet his brother, he was treach- 
erously murdered by the latter’s friends and partisans. Jhdh Sinhs men 
fall upon the murderers, but were r(‘pulsed with a heavy loss. Mohan Sink 
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forthwith proceeded to Barwani aii(i assumed the helm of affairs in his hands. 
ParwatSinh, the son of Jodh 8inh, ^N'ho was tlien at Anjir, also hastened to 
Barwani to assert his claim to tlie throne and began to collect ti‘oo})s. Mohan 
Sinh marched against him, but Parwat KSinh loath to try the chances of war, 
hed and took shelter at Salawad. Kntrusting the command of his army to 
two of his lieutenants, Uderam and Ramcliaudra, he d(^spatched them to 
Barwani. In a nocturnal sally mad by the invaders, the son of the chief of 
Gangli and several of his iium, fighting on the side of the Eana, were slain, 
while Mohan Srnh, sc'eing that fortune was against him, e.scaped. Parw'at 
Sinh’s troops ]>i]Iaged Barwani for five consec\itive days and thmi returning 
to Salawad, the gtUK nils informed Parwat Sinh of the miserable condition 
of the ])e«.)ple. Tlnw also told him that that was the best o])])ortunity of 
subduing Jhirwani witliout the least o]»position ; and I^irwat Sinh, reaching 
the capital, mounted the throne, left vacant by Mohan Sinh s pusillani- 
mous retreat ( 1()76 ). After restoring order throughout the State, Parwat 
Sinh sackiMl and burnt the village of Sornna. Seeing that the Kana’s 
strength was increasing every day the .son of Blu'rav Das Bagal went to the 
Mughal Victe ^'v und told him that the Chief of Barwani was defying the 
authority of tlu. all powerful monarch, and was plundering the district of 
Khargoon. The Viceroy sent an army, under Nawab Asef, with orders to 
apprehend the presumptuous Kana. He arrived atSorana at the head of a 
large army and thence wrote to Parwat Sinh to surrender himself to the 
Imperial army. The haughty Raiia replied that he dohed the strength of 
the infidels, and that if the Nawab vtmtured to enter the gates of Barwani 
he would cut hi.s head off. The son of Bhorav Das Bagal tlien led his 
troops, recruited by a strong re-inforceincnt from the Nawab, against 
Barwani, and a battle was fought in which tin* Ikagal Chief was defeated 
and the commander of the Nawab’s battalion, slain. The son of Bagal 
again went to the Mahomedan officer and be.soiight his help, and the 
Nawab sent another army under the command of Saheb Rai. The new 
general, on reaching Khirki, wu-ote to Parwab^Sinh to put down his arms 
and sue for peace by personally attending the Nawab’s Court, but the* 
heroic Rana sent a reply, exactly similar to one Im- had sent on the previous 
occasion. Saheb Rai, on the receipt of such an insolent reply, made prepara- 
tions for war and marched on to Barwani. 

Mohan Sinh, who was leading the life of a fugitive for the last 12 
years, and who had during that period made .several futile attempts foi the 
recovery of Barwani^ at last went to Saheb Rai andjmncd’his standard. 
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Saheb Ral received him kindly and reported his arrival td the Nawat), wild 
in turn, eommiinicated the nows to the Emperor, soliciting the orders of 
the supreme governnient. The claims of Mohan Sinh were duly recognised^ 
and he was carried to Anjir and installed on tlie (/aili. Parwat Sinh, when 
he learnt this, was much perplexed, and unable any longer to fight with 
Mohan Sinh, who was then ruling at Anjir under the auspices of the Mughal 
Emperor, removed his wife and children to Narsdola and himself began 
to make preparations for the impending struggle. Putting the fort of 
Narsdola in proper repairs, he marched to Raipur, where a battle was 
fought between the armies of Parwat Sinh and ]\rohan Sinh. The former was 
defeated, and ho fled with his family to All-Rajpur. Jasrup Sinh, who was 
then reigning there, promised his help to his royal guest. He proceeded in 
person to Earwani along with Parwat Sinh, where iVIohati Sinh offered them 
a strong resistance, A struggle ensued, which lasted for eight days, in which 
many men on liotli sides were killed, and the field was covered over with 
‘mountains of the dead.’ At last, Jasrup Sinh and Parwat Sinh were repulsed 
with a heavy loss, and returned to Ali-Kajpur. Mohan Sinh then rebuilt tlui 
fortress of Kamgarh and ecjuippcd it with a strong garrison. The unfortu- 
nate Parwat Sinh was captured at Rajpur and kept in a prison, by his uncle, 
Mohan Sinh. After a close confinement for twelv(; years, the rivals wmc 
reconciled, and Parwat Sinh, on giving a written assurance, was allo^vcd to 
remain in peace at Ikrwani. Mohan Sinh then proceeded to Delhi to 
homage to the EiiijsTor, and Parwat Sinh, taking advantage of his ahs( c ■ , 
began to conspire against the Rana with a view to seize the throne. Mohan 
Sinh was soon apprised of tlie mischief and hastening to Earwani, ho once 
more imprisoned the arch-conspirator. When Prince Bcdarbakhta was pass- 
ing throu:; li Khandesh, Parwat Sinh managed to obtain an interview with 
the Prince e.nd solicited his su2:)port in pushing his claims to the gadi. At 
that very moment the discontented ryots of Earwani happened to be there, 
complaining to the Prince of the many wrongs suffered by them at the hands 
of Mohan Sinh. They told fhe Prince that the Rana was devastating the 
district of Khiirgoon and its surrounding territories, and was a scourge to 
his ryots. The Prince, deterinined upon putting him down, marched with 
his troops to Earwani. The Rana opposed him at the head of his army, 
but was repulsed and had to seek shelter in the adjacent hills. His enemies^ 
however, did not leave him alone. Men were desj^atched in all directions to 
filCid out his place of concealment. Raja Jaya Sinh, who was "favourably dis- 
posed towards the flying Rana, secretly sent him a word not to venture 
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out but remain concealed in a place of security. When no trace of the Rana 
could be obtained even after a weary search, the Prince returned to Khan- 
desh, appointing Sardar Khan as the governor of Barwani and Rajpur. The 
Rana, thus saved from imminent death, proceeded at once to Delhi and laid 
his grievances before the Emperor, who restored to him his lost throne. 
Thus was Mohan Sinh declared for the second time the legitimate sovereign 
of Barwani, in the year 1708. 

Mohan Sinh had next to withstand the attacks of Kanuji Raja, Kabirsha, 
Holkarsha and Fakrudinsha, but victory attended the Rana s arms and the 
invaders had to retire defeated and disgraced. Parwat Sinh was, after some 
time, liberated from prison and sent to Raipur. He had five sons, all of 
whom claimed from the Rana their shares in the family estate. Mohan 
Sinh disallowed their claims, which brought on a civil war, resulting in the 
defeat of the rival claimants. Although Mohan Sinh was now tired of 
constant warfare, he knew that as long as Parwat Sinh and his sons were 
alive they would not allow him to rest in peace. Parwat Sinh once happen- 
ed to arrive at Barwani and pitching his tent outside the walls, began to 
ill-treat the poor inhabitants. A potters daughter fell into the hands of 
the outlaw, who cut off her head and tearing her stomach, filled it with dust 
and stones and exposing to the public gaze the mutilated carcase on the 
gate of the city, he returned to Raipur. Mohan Sinh, no longer able to brook 
the indignity, thus offered to his authority, at once marched upon Raipur, 
resolved to chastise the delinquent. The siege of Raipur lasted for 11 
days without any decisive result. Parwat Sinh, who had grown infirm, at 
last sent proposals of peace through a Brahman. The Rana, who had 
led his troojxs with the avowed object of taking vengeance on Parwat Sinh, 
accepted those proposals and recalled his troops. The flame of revenge 
that was burning within the Rana’s breast had not been extinguished and 
he now resorted to treachery and foul play. Cleverly concealing his plans of 
revenge, he pretended to be very kind and atYable towards Parwat Sinh and 
his family. Once inviting them to a dinner, he accommodated them in a 
house, and when all had assembled to partake of the entertainment, he shut 
its gates and set it on fire. The unfortunate victims were all burnt to 
^shes and Mohan Sinh was at last relieved of one of his most inveterate 
foes. The Jani, or Brahman, who had brought the peace proposals at 
^9.ipur, was also arrested and thrown into prison. 

The whole province of Malwa was groaning under the oppression of 
the Marathas, who were at this period carrying fire and s\er>]’d in every 
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cornerof the district under the leadership of the powerful Malhar Rao Holkar; 
He once proceeded as far as Nimad, at the head of his band; and Mohan Sinh^ 
trembling with fear, went out to appease the invader. He gave, as a 
brotherly gift, the paragna of Nagalwadi to the wife of Malhar Rao, in con- 
sideration of her tying the Raki^fut ( protective thread ) round his arm. Ho 
also mortgaged to him tlie district of Biahmangaon, granted Soraiia in 
return for the service of the five horsemen, and pleased his minister, 
Mukund Rao, by bestowing on him the pamgna of Vatwara. I'husby a free 
distribution of gifts the Rana saved his dominions from the ravages of 
the Maratha free-booters. 

Rana Mohan »Sinh had three sons, Madhn Sinh, Anop Sinh and 
Pahad Sinh. When the Rana grew old, he freed himself from the cares and 
•worries of government by transferring the whole administration to his 
second son, Anop Sinh. The heir-apparent, Madhu Sinh, seeing that his 
rights were overlooked, angrily withdrew from the capital and assembling 
a mighty following, pitched his camp ncc.r Bal gate, ^ladhu Sinh wa.s 
a wicked and a scheming youth, and as the wary Rana was always on his guard 
against the machinatiori.s of his .son, ho was not able to gain his object. • 
The villain once went to his fatlier and bowing his head at his feet, wept 
bitterly and shewed extreme contrition, saying that as his father had in his 
extreme wisdom thought it proper to disinherit him and make him depend- 
ent on his younger brother for subsisU-nce, he was willing to abide by his 
decision. He vowed by the sacred feet of his father that he would 
not raise his head against his brother but rest in peace and con- 
tentment. The aged Kuna, seeing his son cry pitcou.sly, took compassion on 
him and with fatherly affection embraced him, exclaiming, “you are the 
light of mine eyes ; b(‘tween you and Anop Sinh there is not the slightest 
di.stinction.” The dis.sembling Madhu Sinh returned to his abode and the 
confiding father liecame from that day blind to th(‘ villainous tricks of his 
.son. One morning when the Rana was engaged in his daily worship of 
the idol, the faithl(‘s.s boy rushed towards his jipartment, attended by .seven or 
eight armed imm. The aged father had by his side the family priest and a 
menial, who wer<; t.nkem unawares by the wicked assassins. Placing his 
men to guard tlie outer-gate, he chained it from within and with drawn 
.sword ran furiously to gain the inner room, where his venerable sire was 

offering morning prayers to the Deity. The Brahman shut the doors, but) 

they were brokcui open with great violence and the murderer, mad with 
furv, rushed in and at a single stroke severed the head of his own prog< 
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The Brahman, too, w^s murdered, but the Khawas (servant) ran for liis lifj 
and mounting the gallery, cried for help. Madhu Sinh s men, who were 
stationed at the outer gate, shot the poor man dead. Madhu Sinh then 
caused Anop Sinh and his partisans to be arrested and entrusting them to 
the care ofhis lieutenant, Jasrat, a Brahman by birth, himself hastened 
to Riagarh to take charge of the State? treasury. Pahad Sinh, their 
youngest brother, learnt with dismay the news of the political crisis at 
Barwani, and running to the scone of action, he slew Jasrat and released 
Anop Sinh from restraint. The two brothers proceeded to Rnigarh and be- 
sieged the citadel. The siege lasted for eleven days, when Madhu Sinh dis- 
played the flag of truce and submission. Pahad Sinh entered the foi‘t and 
though Madhu Sinh lay prostrate at his feet, he heeded not his demonstra- 
tions, but dragged him to the presence of Anop Sinh. The enraged brother 
ordered him to be thrown into prison, loaded with heavy chains and while the 
soldiers were removing him to the place of incarceration, he terminated his life 
by swallowing poison on the road. Anop Sinh then reigned in peace, but 
dying shortly after, was succeeded by Unied Sinh. His reign was an unevent- 
ful one and after his death the gacli was occupied by Mohan Sinh II. In the 
beginning of his reign he felt much aggrieved by the constant inroads of 
the Marathas, but when the English • first made their entry into these 
districts, in the year 1818, for the subjugation of the Bhils, the Chief of 
Barwani entered into an alliance with the British Government, then repre- 
sented by Sir John Malcolm. Under the terms of that agreement Barwani 
was placed under the protection of the Paramount Power and Mohan Sinh 
II. from that date began to rule in peace. After his death Jaswant Sinh 
ascended the gadi. Rana Jaswant Sinh was temporarily removed from the 
administration of the State, in 1861, owing to his complete incapacity to 
rule over his principality ; but was restored to powers in 1873, on the distinct 
understanding that he should administer his affairs with justice and 
ability. On his death his brother, Indrajit Sinh, succeeded to the throne, 
but he was not entrusted with independent manage naent at the very out- 
set. In 1883 he was placed in charge of one paragna; griidniilly his powers . 
were extended, and in 1886 he was placed in charge of the sole admini- 
stration. Subsequently, however, his incapacity was brought to the notice 
of the Government, who considered the advisabity of curtailing hin powers. 
The claim preferred to the village of Datvara by Maharaja Holkar in 1868 
not substantiated, as the Indore State could not make out its title. 
The village hvad been grant<3d in service to Holkar ’s Diwan, Naio 
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Oaneshjj, in 1771, bat it had been resumed in about 1812. Similarly 
Holkar's right of levying excise revenue in the same village, put forth in 
1886, was adjudicated against him. 

Rana Indrajit Sinh died in 1894, leaving behind him a minor son, aged 
only 7 years, named Ranjit Sinh, the present Rana. During his minority 
the State is under the supervision of the British Government. A Superintend- 
ent is appointed to look after its affairs. 

Barvvani pays no tribute to the British Government. It, however, 
pays its contribution of 4,000 Ifali rupees towards the expenses of main- 
taining the Malwa Bhil corps. 

The Rana of Barwani has judicial inferior powers and receives a salute 
of 9 guns. 


Genealogical tree. 

Dhank, Dhir Raj, Vaje Raj, Apalsi, Hari Raj Sinh, Hipal Sinh, Haripal 
Sinh, Ude Sinh, Khuman Sinh, Megh Raj, Gokwan Sinh, Bhim Sinh, Ram 
Sinh, Indrajit Sinh I, Chandra Sinh I, Mamar Sinh, Kayandar Sinh, 
Kam Raj Sinh, Pratap Sinh, Mokhal Sinh I, Sobhag Sinh, Samar Sinh, 
Shyam Sinh, Mokal Sinh IL, Vajepal Sinh, Ramnath Sinh, Ghadial Sinh, 
Balwant Sinh and. — 

‘ Mai Sinh. 


Viram Sinh. Bhim Sinh II. 


Arjun Sinh. 


Bayabban. 


Kanak Sinh. 


1 

Vagaji. 

Parsan Sinh 1. 

I 

Bhim Sinh III. 

Vacbhraj Sinh. 

Panan iinh n. 

! 

Limji. 

I . 

Lakebman Sinh. Hamir Siah. BhauSinh. " Madan Sinh 


Cbaadra Sinb II. 
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1 1 

Sur Sinh* Jodh Sinh. 

Vaje Sinh. Shyam Sinh. 

1 . ! 
Baj Sinh. Mohan 

[ 

linh I, 

1 


1 

Parwat Sinh. 

1 


1 

MadflU^Sinh. 

) 

Anop Siuh. 

1 

Umed Sinh. 

1 

Mohan Siuh II. 

1 

Pahad Sinh. 


Siuh. Sinh. 


Ranjit Sinh. 

( The present Rana. ) 

Besidcnce. — Barwani, Bhopawar Agency ; Central Inciia. 
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CHHOTA-UDEPUR. 

Arc«a.--r873 sq. miles. Population. — 93,420. 

Revenue. — 2, 05, *500 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the Baria State ■ on the east, 
by Ali-Rajpur in Central India ; on the south, by the Sankheda Me was 
estates, in Rewa Kantha ; and on the west, by Baroda. 

The rulers of Chhota-lJdepur are Chauhan Rajputs of the Khichi 
sept. The progenitor of this house, Anhal, was begotten from the sacri- 
ficial pond on the top of Mount Abu, by the sage Vasishtha. One of the 
descendants of Anhal, Ajayapal, founded the city of Ajmere, and made it 
his capital. One Manekrai, in his line, assumed the title of ‘ the lord of 
Ajmere or Sambhar The descendants of Manekrai, frightened by tin? 
constant inroads of the neighbouring Mussulmans, left the capital and 
settling in Sindh-Sagar, established a new government, extending over an 
area of 68 kos. They founded a new city betweem Sindh and Behut, and 
calling it Khichpur Patau, removed their seat of government thither. 
It was from that date that their descendants obtained the cognomen of 
Khichi-Chauhan. 

Birbilandev alias Dharmagaj, a descendant of Manekrai, conquered 
from Mahmud Ghazni the territory of Ajmere at the end of the tenth 
century, and once more made Ajmere his capital. Birbilandev was, after his 
death, succeeded by Vishaldev, who wiis born in 1010, and who reigned till 
his death, in 1074. 

Among the Chauhan kings of Ajmere, Vishaldev obtained the greatest 
celebrity. The Mussalmans, in his time, began insidiou.sly to make 
encroachments upon lands owned by Hindu chiefs, and a strong coalition of 
Rajput chiefs was formed under the leadership of Vishaldev to regain 
those lands. Bhimdev Solanki, the lord of Gujarat, remained aloof from 
this coalition, and Vishaldev led his troops against Gujarat, and subjugat- 
ftig its proud monarch, returned to Ajmere. To commemorate this victory 
he founded a town on the spot, whore the contending armies had met and 
named it after him ' Visalnagar ’ ( Visnagar ). After the death of Visbal- 
dev, the gadi of Sambhai* ( Ajmere ) was successively occupied by Saraiig- 
dev, Ano, Jayapal, Ananddev, Someshwar and Prithu Raj Chauhan. 

It would not be considered out of place to recount here" a short naria 
tion of the last named celebrated monarch. Anangpal, the Tuar soveieiga 
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of t)elhi, had no male offspring. Of his two daughters, one, Kamaladevi, 
was married to Someshwar Chauhan of Ajmcre, while the other was given 
in marriage to Jayachand Rathod, the last of the Rajput kings of Kanauj. 
Kamaladevi gave birth to Prithu Raj in 1159. Anangpal growing old, 
desired to free himself from the cares and worries of the empire, and, betak- 
ing himself to a forest, to pass the remainder' of his life in pious contempla- 
tion; He adopted his grand-son, Prithu Raj, as his lieir and placing him 
on the throne of Delhi and committing to his charge the State-treasury, 
himself retired to Radrikashram. 

From the celebrated Epic, styled ‘ Prithu Raj Paso, ’ composed fey the 
well-known colirt-bard, Chand, it appears that Ih'ithu Raj was endued with 
superhuman valour. He had gained several battles, and had earned for 
himself immortal fame. Pfe had chastised many of the rebel chiefs and liAd 
conquered vast dnunnions. Through the fear of this great monarch, miiny 
had Oonceah.'d tlu ins^dvr's in iimghbouring hills and forests, while sevoral 
had soiight mi'rcy at his feet, with shoes in their hands, as a mark of 
humiliating sul)iuission. Tie had on several occasions crossed his sword 
with Bhimdev II. of Gujarat and other Rajput sovereigns. When Jaya- 
chand Rallied of Kanauj was engaged in performing the Baja Sxiya (kingly)* 
sacrifice, Prithu Raj marched upon his capital and demolishing the sacrifice, 
carried away the Rathod’s fair daughter, Ranyogla. He was succcssfal in 
no less than seven engagements with 8hahab-ud-l)in Ghori, in each of which 
he captured and re.h'asi'd the vanquished Moslem. , There is a stanza 
(C/</n7ppo) in ‘ Prithu Raj Raso,’ in which that moiiarcli is described as, 

“Such is lord Prithu Raj as Kahan ( Krisliiia ) in Gokul, 

Such is hml Prithu Raj, as the mighty Bhimaka, 

Such is lord IVithu Raj, as the proud king Rawana, 

Such is lord Pi’ithu Raj, as Rama, who conquered Rawana, 

Of six and thirty years age, endued vdth thirty-two qualities, 

Thins sings the poed Chand, “such is the great monarch, Prithu Raj'". 

» 

In the seventh encounter with Shahab-ud-Din, this chivalrous monarch 
was defeated and taken prisoner and had liis eyes blown out. The vKJtor 
carried him to Ghazni, and kept him in close confinement. After Piithii Rnj, 
no Hindu sovereign occupied the throne of Delhi. 

* This gacriflee is performed by a monarch, who subdues nil lbs coinpotitors and rule» 

Bu universal Soveriigu. 
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At Ghazni, an iroh collar, weighing one hundred maunds, Was thrown 
round Prithu Raj’s neck. Chand, the favourite bard of Prithu, hearing that 
his lord was incarcerated in a dungeon at Ghazni, and was tortured by the 
infidel monarch, at once proceeded to the Moslem capital, and won the 
Emperor’s favour and confidence by his sweet and delightful poetry. He 
once obtained permission to enter the hole, in which the brave Prithu was 
confined, and have an interview with his late master. When the encaged 
lion heard that his favourite Chand was coming to meet him, his heart 
leapt with joy, and he, who had, all the time, lain prostrate on the ground, 
groaning under the enormous weight of the iron-collar, now jumped up to 
embrace his loving friend. When this circumstance was brought to the 
knowledge of the Emperor, he grew apprehensive that, though blind, he 
Would, if he so liked it, some day bring death and destruction upon himself 
and all the true-belicvers. He ordered a new iron-collar of equal weight 
to be thrown round his neck, but Chand, whose influence with the Emperor 
was increasing every da}^, pleaded mercy, on behalf of the crest fiiilen Raj- 
put, and got the Imperial orders countermanded. He also told Shahab-ud- 
Din that if Prithu Raj were let loose he would now and then regale his Majesty 
and his courtiers by performing feats of extraordinary valour and skill. 
Chand once suggested that Prithu Raj Was so skilful in archery that if 
seven iron sheets, each weighing 100 maimcfo be suspended, equally distant 
from each other, and if he be asked to fling his arrow he would do it with such 
skill and violence, that, even though blind, he would pierce all the seven 
sheets and hit the mark. Struck with astonishment, the Emperor onc(3 
expressed his desire to witness Prithu Raj, pcrform..>g the wonderful feat, 
described by Chand. The bow and the quiver fi und on Prithu Raj’s 
person, when he was taken prisoner, and retained by the Emperor in his 
possession as a trophy, were for a time made over to the blind prisoner, who 
was ordered to perform the feat. Seven iron sheets were suspended and 
Shahab-nd-Diii took his seat on a raised dais, just opposite the place, 
where Prithu Raj was made to stand. It was so airanged that the 
Emperor should himself strike the iron sheet with a small pebble and 
order Prithu Raj to fling his arrow, by uttering the word ‘ Bravo Chand 
had told the Shah that the blind man would pierce those sheets by simply 
following the direction of the .sound, caused by the striking of the pebble on 
the .suspended sheets. Prithu Raj, loaded with heavy chains, was brought into 
an arena, and Chand, allowed to stand by his side. Ho had secretly taken 
an exact mca.surement of the enclosure and its surroundings, and he gave 
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a hint to his master of the situation of the Emperor’s throne, in the following 
significant verse: 

* Four poles, twenty-four gaj,^ aiid eight fingers apart 
8its the proud 8ultaii; miss not thy aim, oh, brave Chauhan ! 

By the self-same bow, O Chauhan, Rama did conquer Rawana, 

By the self-same bow, O ("hauhan, Arjuna lopped the head of Karana, 
By the self-same bow,() (chauhan, Shankar killed the Tripura demon, 
By the self-same bow, O (>hauhan, liakshman pierced the deadly 
Bhramar ( bee ), 

That bow has fallen into thy liands, so says truly tin* bard Chand, 

0 Chauhan, proud lord of Sambhar, miss not the principal sheet.’ 

When everything was ready the Kmperor struck the iron sheets with 
a pebble, crying, ‘ Bravo Pithal Bravo. ' Acting on the advice given by 
his friend, Chand, Prithu Raj, giving up the sevem sheets, hurled his arrow- 
in the direction from which the voice of the Emperor had proceeded. His 
aim was so exact that the missile pierced the fore-head of the Emperor, who 
fell head-long from his throne. The whole conclave was thrown into 
confusion, and a few rushed towards Prithu Raj and Chand. The two 
friends had given up ail hopes of life, and had pre-determinod to kill 
themselves instead of <lying ignomiiiiously at the hands of the infidels. 
Before the Emperor’s men could reach the spot, where they were standing, 
each cut the others throat by the sword, and perished there in 1193. 
We can not vouclusafo for the historical accuracy of the 'above narration, 
for it has been taken from bardic legends (Uirrent in the country. Ac- 
cording to Mahomedan historians, Prithu Raj was, soon after his capture, 
ordered by the Emperor to bo slain, 

< The descendants and clansmen of Prithu Raj, after his disastrous defeat, 
fled to Malwa, and settled in a district, which is still known by the name 
of Khichiwada. They obtained possession of .several villages and set 
an independent sovereignty at Gagroon, under the leadership of 
Khengar Sinh. 

One of the descendants of Khengar Sinh, Hainir ( Khichi ), obtained 
immortal renown in the field of Ranthambhor against Alla-ud-Dm Klnlji. 
one of the most powerful Emperors of Delhi. His descendants then jmgrated 
fo the eastern part of Gujarat, under the leadership of Palaudc Khichi, 
conquered the territory of Champaner. situated at the foot of the 
I*awagarh mountain, then held by a Bhil chief, of the [lamc ot Champa. 
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: On the gadi of Champaner there flourished in succession, after Palande^S 
tleath, Ramdev, Changdev, Chachingdev, Sonamdev, Palhansinh, Jitkaran> 
Kampu Rjawal, Vir Dhaval, Savraj, RaghavdeV, Trimbakbhup, Gangraje- 
«hwar and Jayasinh Deo. The last of these, Jayasinh D(?o, better known in 
history by the name of Patai Rawal, ruled at Champaner contemporaneously 
with Sultan Mahmud Shah II., of Gujarat. A faction of nobles, espousing 
the cause of his son, Prince Muzaffar, sprang up at Ahmedabad, who began 
to devise means for the destruction of the Emperor. Mahmud, with a view 
to create a diversion in their party, proposed an invasion on the fort of 
Champaner, * where many of their number, he thought, would perish ; but 
when he saw that there lay insurmountable difficulties in the way of their 
accomplishing the dire plot, he gave up the idea of sending them against 
that celebrated hill-fort. He again made preparations to besiege that fort 
in 1482. In that year also Patai Rawal was reigning at Champaner. 
Mussalman historians call him Beni Rai, while the Hindus call him Fattai 
or Patai Rawal. 

When the Rawal learnt that the Sultan was approaching at the head 
of his troops to invest his fortress, he issued out of his mountain fastness and 
carried fire and sword into the neighbouring territories, owning allegiance 
to the Shah. When the first out-burst of fury had subsided, he began to 
fear the con'^equences of his own acts and .sent an envoy to the Sultan, seek- 
ing for pardon. Patai had done incalculable mischief and the Shah, fuming 
with rage, turned a deaf ear to all the proposals of the envoy. Fifty thou- 
sand brave Mussalmans lay enc imped at the foot of the Pawagarh mountain, 
on I7th March, 1483. They were, w’thin a few days, reinforced by fresh 
troops, headed by Sultan Mahmud in person. The R iwal once more sent 
a messenger of peace, but he, too, was repulsed like his predeceasor. At last 
Patai began to make sure his position and resolved to remain on the defen- 
sive. The Shah s troops had beleaguered the fort on all sides and the Raj- 
put garrison now and then made sallies on them and destroyed many of 
their number. Once they attacked the besiegers with such violence that the 
Sultan was compelled to raise the siege in order to effectively oppose their 

• Champaner with its hill-fort was built by Jamb aliat Champo, an associate of Vau- 
jraj. It wa« from him that the town derived the name of Champaner, while the hill-fort is 
known by the name of l awangarh or Fawagarh. On its highest peak is the temple of the 
Cloddees Kalika At present this hill station, together with the village at its foot, is within 
the limits Of Kalol in the Panch Mahals Oollectorato. Champaner is* now only a snia 
bamlc t enclosed with walls, The eummit of Fawrgarh la 2,500 feet high from the level o 
the sen. 
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onalaiight, A stubborn fight took place, but in the end, the Hindus, who had 
grown weak and indolent, had to fly back and seek refuge within the fort. 
The Muasalmans did not abandon the siege, but on the contrary to arouse 
confidence and kindle religious enthusiasm within their hearts, the Sultan 
ordered a mosque to be built there, which is still known by the name of 
‘ Jumma masjid. ’ There was a secret passage in the fort, by which the Raj- 
puts went out for bath every morning. When this was shown to the Mussal- 
mans, a ray of hope flashed within their breasts, and at once effecting a 
breach in the western wall, they gallantly stormed that passage. The Raj- 
puts grew desperate, and boldly determined to lead the forlorn hope against 
their enemy. They first raised large funeral pyres within the citadel and 
consigned to the flames their wives, daughters, infants and the infirm, 
together with their valuables, to prevent them from falling into the- 
hands of the infidels. When they were all reduced to ashes, they performed 
the purificatory ablution, and putting on the saffron robe, with blood-shot 
eyes, they bounced upon the Miissalrnans, like infuriated lions. Many of 
the brave Rajputs and Mus.salmans rolled on the ground, and blood began to 
flow in torrents. Patai Rawal and his minister, drenched in their own blood,, 
fell into the hands of the victors. Of the Rajputs many were killed on the 
spot, while those who survived fled to different parts of the country. It is 
said that when Patai Rawal and his minister, after their recovery fmm the- 
wounds which they had received in the fight, were brought to the presence 
of the Sultan, they entreated him to .spare their lives, saying that, if allowed 
to live, they would embrace Islamism. Mahmud Shah heeded them not and 
ordered them to be brutally despatched. 

Thus did the hill-fort of Champaner fall into the hamls of Mahmud 
Shah, on 17th November 1484, when trumpets, kettle-drums and other 
instruments were ordered to be sounded, and the Crescent was enfurled on 
the turret of the castle. Shah Maliniud had similarly stormed the hill-fort 
of Junagarh held by R ih Mandlik, in 147(3, and when eight years after, he 
captured the fort of Pawagarh, he received from his contemporaries the 
significant sobriquet of ‘ Mahmud Begado.’ ( Begara ) 

According to a legend, Patai Rawal during one of the Navratri nights 
wont out in the city to hear the maids of Champaner singing amorous 
songs, in a lovely chorus, immortalising the sport of Gopis with Kbhri 
Krishna. In one of those groups, he saw a woman so charmingly beautiful 
that he was infatuated, and seizing her by the hand, he asked her to become 
queen. This fascinating woman turned out tube kalika Mata herself. 
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who, dressed as a mortal woman, had come out to regale herself on that 
festive night. The goddess in rage pronounced a curse that he would lose 
his kingdom ; and the sack of Champaner is attributed to this divine 
cuim The songs of Patai Rawal and Kulil'a are to this day sung all over 
Gujarat. Patai Rawal is describtKl by several writers as a lewd . and 
licentious prince. Patai Rawal was killed, and hi.s kingdom fell into the 
hands of the Mussalmans. Pie had three sons, Rayasinhji, Limbaji and 
Tejsinhji, of whom the eldest had died during his father’s life time, the 
second’ escaped the general catastrophe, wliile the third was imprisoned and 
converted to Mahomedanism by the Sultan. 

Rayasinhji, the pro-deceased sou of Patai, had left behind him two .son.s, 
Prithirajji and Dungarsirihji, who e.scaped t<> Hani])h, a small hamlet on the 
' northern bank of the river Narbada. There they set up a Jievv principality, 
acquiring fresh j)o.sse.ssi()ns by Ibrci* of arms. The Sultan, to prevent theiu 
from carrying on plunders in tho.se districts, agreed to give them one-fourth 
of the revenues ( ) derived from those village.s. They gradually 

enhanced their power and inflmuuv, and exttmded the Iwnndaries of their 
new acquisition, which comprised within it all the territories, lying between 
Rajpipla and Godhra. As these regions were coiKjuenMj by the joint 
efforts of the two brothers, Prithirajji and Dungarsirihji, tlrey were equally 
partitioned between them both. Midiaii fell to tlu^ lot of Prithirajji, while 
Dungarsinhji obtaim*d Baria. They then shifted to those village's and 
setting up independent principalities, became respectively tiie founders 
of the present States of Chhota-Udepuj- and Devgadh*P>aria. 

That portion of the territory, of which Mohan was the ca|)ital, has 
been called Pal by Mahomedan chroniclei-s. They describe it as measur- 
ing 60 kos in length and 40 kos in breadth, during the latter part of tlie 
16th century of the (/hristian era. They also say that many wild <*le' 
phants were to be sc^en in the surrounding jungles, and the Chauhan rulers? 
then maintained an army, consisting of 600 hor.'^c and 15,000 foot. 

* In the I8th century there flourished Baji Rawal, several degrees 
rornoved ff*om Prithirajji, who removed his capital to Chhota-Udepur. 
During his reign, the whole country was agitated by risings and rebellions^ 
which marked the fall of the Mughals and the rise of the Marathas. 

Rawal was also a loser by the chaiige ; he was deprived of a considerable 
portion of his dominions, and the territory then left in his possession was 
of so iufcq’ior a quality that it yielded a Very meagre income everv }eai. 
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Besides that, the Oaekwad had levied from the State a heavy tribute, which 
the Rawal found too hard to remit. 

Baji Rawal was, after his death, succeeded by one of his distant cousins*, 
Durjansinhji, who, in turn, was succeeded by his nephew, Amarsinhji. 
After his death, Abhayasinhji ascended the (jcuU, but falling from his horse, 
he died, and was succeeded by Rayasinhji. 

Rayasinhji died in 1819, and was succeeded by Prithiraj ji II. During 
his reign, the annual tribute levied by the Oaekwad was fixed in 1822, at 
10,500 rupees Balxcshai, and the State was removed from the control of the 
Oaekwad, and placed under the protection of the British Crown. 

Prithirajji died in 1822, without issue, and was succeeded by his 
cousin, Oumansinhji. He was a religious and generous prince, who, 
after a reign of 29 years, died in 1851, without leaving any male offspring. 
He was, thcrofoni, succeeded by Jit.sinhji, the son of his brother, Motisinhji. 
During his reign, the rebel chief, Tatia Topi, who figured so conspicu- 
ously during the Mutiny of 1857, marched upon Chhota-Udepur, on 29th 
November 1858, at the head of a large army and a well-manned artillery. 
Jitsinhji, unable to cope with such a powerful army, romaiiiod a silent 
spectator of the sack of his capital and the other ravages perpetrated by 
the bloody followers of T<itia. They remained at Chhota-Udepur for a few 
days, summoning the wild tribes, inhabiting those regions, to join their 
standard and then proceeded towards Baroda with a large following. But 
the detachment of Britisli troops sent in pursuit of theih, as well as Major 
Buckle, the l\)]itical Agent of Rewa Kantha, soon overtook them at Chhota- 
Udepur. They vigorously attacked the rabble that luid assembled under 
Tatia s lead and put them to rout. The cowardly Tatia and a few of hi.s 
followers succeeded in effecting their escape. 

Jit.sinhji expired on 7th July 1881 at mid-day. A eompetont ruler, he 
was yet greedy and avaricious. He often hara.ssed his subjects and extorted 
money from them, by im[)osing heavy fines for trivial offences. His sub- 
ordinates and servants were in constant dread of losing their mon(3y. 
He left behind him, nine wives ( Ranis ), seven sons and six daughters to 
bemoan his loss. The names of his seven sons were Motisinhji, Chandra- 
®inhji, Indrasinhji, Bharatsiiihji, Khumansinhji, Hiinatsinhji and Bhawan- 

* According to another account between Prithirajji, the founder of Chhota-Udepur, 

•nd Durjansinhji there flouridhod six chiefs, Karansiohji, Vajesiuhji, Gumausiahji, ftayasinhji, 
lejsinhji ( the founder of T. jgarh ) and Juswautatabji j this last must be the same as Baji 
iiawal 
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diahji, Jibsiiihji had a greater liking for his second son, Chandrasinbji, 
whom he wanted to make his sole heir to the gadi, but after his death bis 
eldest son, Motisinhji, pressed his claims to the inheritance ; and the Govern- 
ment of Bombay deciding in his favour, Mr, Allen, Assistant to the 
Political Agent of Rowa Kantha, went in person to Chhota-Udepur on 11th 
August 1881, and placed Motisinhji on the paternal throne. 

Mo'isinhjj died in the year 189e5, and has since been succeeded by 
Fattehsinhji, a minor. Daring his minority the State is under the British 
management. An Administrator has been appointed to look after its 
affairs. Mr. Mansiikhram Mulji is the present Administrator. The young 
Maharawal is studying at the Rajkot R ijkumar College. 

Chhota-Udepur is ranked among the second class States of Rewa 
Kantha and its ruler holds superior judicial powers. He is entitled to a 
Balute of 9 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Jayaeinh Deo. 


Kayaeiuhji. Limbaji. ' Tejgiabji. 


I 

Prithirajji. 


Dungargiuhji. 


X 


X 


Baji ilawal. 




X 

I 

X 

Amarsinhji 

AbhayaBiohji. 

__ _l 

Rayasinwji* X 

Prithirajji I / . I to 

GumauBinbji. Motiiinnji, 


Jitsi nhji. 


Motigihhji Chandrasinhji, Indraaiahji. Bbaratsiuhji. Khuiuansinhji. Two otheW. 


FattehBlahji 

( The preseut Maharawal. ) 

liesidence.— Chhota-Udepur, Revva Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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LUNAWARA. 

Area. — 388 sq. miles. Population. — 90,153. 

Revenue. — 2,21,300 rupees. 

The territory of Luriawara is situatexi in the nortlicii division of Rewa 
Kantha. On the north it touches Me wad and the Dungarpur State; on 
the east it is bounded by the Sunth and Kadana States; on the south it is 
touched by the district of Godhra in the Panch Mahals; while on the west 
it is bounded by the territory of Balasinor. 

The rulers of Luriawara are Rajputs of the Virpura Solanki race. They 
claim their descent from the Solanki or ( Jhalukya sovereigns, who ruled, 
Anhilwad Patan, over Gujarat. Subsecpiently the Solanki tribe was 
further subdivided into seven sections, of which the Waghelas formed the 
most prominent branch. The V^irpiira section of the Solankis, from which 
the rulers of this State have descended, may also be regarded as having 
sprung out from this subdivision. According to old traditions and folklores 
preserved by the Bhats or the family-bards ot these chiefs, there reigned 
a king of the name of Bhuvanaditya, in times of yore, over the little tract, 
watered by the rivers Ganges and Jumna, which is presently styled the 
Doab, but which was then known by the name of Tunk-Toda, and his seat 
of government was at Kanyakubja, the ancient appellation of the city of 
Kanauj. The Solanki chief, Bhuvanaditya, had two sons, Raj and Bij, who 
subsequently gained for themselves lasting hxine by their chivalrous valour 
and exploits. They were the first to proceed as far as Somnath, in Katliia- 
wad. Gujarat was then governed by a Chavada prince. Raja Samatsinhji, 
who ruled at Anhilwad Patan. His sister, Liladovi, was taken in marriage 
by Prince Raj, and by him she became the mother of the valiant Mulraj. 
In qualities of head and heart, Mulraj excelled many of his brother-chiefs ; 
his intelligence and courage were of a very high order ; but at the same time 
these good qualities were equally counterpoised by his avarice and wicked- 
ness. With the evil motive of seizing the kingdom for himself, Mulraj 
slew his uncle, Samatsinhji, and wearing the diadem on his own brow, as- 
cended the gadi of Anhilwad Patan. XJne by one, he killed every one ot 
hS maternal relatives in order to secure his own title to the throne. 

According to the legends of the Bhats, .Uhavaldev, a descendant of 
Mulraj, carried his arms as far a.s the city of Dholka in 1 104; and once again 
in 1134, he inarched at the head of his troops to Kalarigarh, situated in tho 
district of Chunwal. A great-grandson of Dhavaldev, Virbhadra by name, 
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left Kalari and took up his abode at Virpur, a village, which is now held by* 
the Nawabs of Balasinor. Viro Bariya, the Thakore ruling over Virpur at 
the time, was murdered by Virbhadra, vvho seized the petty chicfship for 
himself in 1225, and founded a i\ew at that village. His descensdants 
are known after him as the Virpura section of the Solarikis. 

After the death of Virbhadra, his lineal descendants, Kikoji, Mahan- 
sinh, Mahvsinh, (loniMinh, Pratham])a1aksinh, Vikrainsinh and Vithalsinh 
successively ascended th.^gadi of Virpur. The last-named Chief transferred 
his seat of government from Virpur to a little village, named Diya, 
situated on the banks of the Mahi, near Luiiawara. 

Bhimsinh was a descendant of Vithalsinh, and he, in 1434, left Diya, 
and fixed his seat of gov(M*nment at Lunawara. He was succeeded on that 
gadihy Garigdas, Lido Kano, Raghavranasinh Waghsinh and Malo 
Kano in due course of time. The reign of Malo Kano lasted till 1575; he was 
followed by Vanvirji, who governed till 1594* On his death, Akherajji- was 
installed on the gadi 

After the deiniso of Akherajji there was a break in the regular line of 
descent from him. The succ(?ssion to the throne then passed to Kumbhp 
Kano, an infant, who was a distant relation of the famij^^. and who was 
brought up from the little village of Gandhari. He held the reins of 
government till the beginning of the seventeenth century. Pic was suc- 
ceeded by Jitsinhji, who held the gudi till 1(318. On ids death, Trilok- 
sinhjiand Dayaldasji succc.ssivcly occupied the throne. Dayaldas ruled till 
1637, and his son, Chaiidra.sinhji, was at the helm of affairs till the year 
1674. 

In the time of (^handrasinhji, Idar was ruled over by Prince Punjo, a 
son of Kao Jagannatha. His brother, Arjundas, had accepted service under 
the Emperor of Delhi, and was now employed as a patrol over the Imperial 
possessions in Gujarat. Once while returidng from his duty he attacked the 
’village of Ranasan. The village was governed by a Rajput chief of the ^ 
Rehvar tribe. In this expedition Arjundas was accompanied by the princes 
^f Lunawara, Banswara, Dungarpur and Devalia. The offended Rehvars 
fell upon them with great fury^ and suiTOunding them on all sides, cut them 
f'O pieces. The princes of Lunawara, Dungarpur and Devalia were amongst 
^he slain and tkeir bodies were cremated by the Prince of BansAvara, Avho 
^fene survived the combat. 
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On the death of Chandrasinhji, in his son, Virsinhji, rose to the 
gadi. His rule lasted till 1711, and after him, 'his son, Naharsinhji, wore 
the crown till 1735. 

Under the regime of Naharsinhji Hi is doinitiions were attacked by 
Haidar Kiili Khan, the Mughal Viceroy of Ahmedabad, who extorted 80,000 
rupees from the State, to cover the expenditure of his army. It was this 
Naharsinhji, who, in 1718, laid the first foundation of the big wall that 
surrounds the town of Lnnawara. 

Naharsinhji had three sons, Jitsinhji, Jagji and lJme(lsinhji ; of whom 
the eldest, Jitsinhji, had died during his father’s life-time. Ho had, however, 
left behind him four sons, Wakhatsinhji, lludhsinbji, Saliebsinhji and Ade- 
sinhji. The eldest, Wakhatsinhji, was installed on the gadi on his grand- 
father’s death. 

The reign of Wakhatsinhji was marked by another Mughal invasion on 
his dominions. The Suba of Ahme<labad, proliably Sher Khan TL, came 
down with a strong force upon Virpur. The village was tluui held by 
Sultan Sinh, a Thandar, on behalf of the Chief of Lnnawara. The Mughal 
Suba vanquished him and took from him two horses and 3,000 rn])ees, in 
cash, as the price of a general amnesty. 

Wakhatsinhji expired in 1758, leaving two sons behind him, Dipsiiiliji 
and Daulatsinhji, of whom the elder, iJipsinhji, was called to the throne. 
In the very first year of his reign, the Peshwa’s Vicer iy over that province, 
who Was known by the name of Sadashiv Ramchandra, invaded his terri- 
tories and made him prisoner. He was kept in confinement as long as the 
amount of his ransom, whicli was fixed at 50,000 rupees, remained unpaid by 
him. 

Dipsinhji died in 178:2, and was Huccced(‘d by his son, Prince Durjan- 
Salji, on the throne. The new Chief ruled only for four years; for in 1780 
he was secretly as.sassinated by his minister, Shaiikardas, the De.sai of 
Nariad. The wicked minister set up one Jagatsinhji, a half brother of the 
tnitrdered Child', on the gadi. Khushalknnwarba, the mother of Dinjaiisalji, 
accompanied by the widowed Rani and the infant Prince, Pratapsinhji,«>i^‘‘ 
ceeded in escaping to a distant place of safety, where they remained nn- 
molested for .some years. At the head of a chosen band of followers, they 
again returned to Lunawara, slew Shankardas, and expelling Jagatsinhji; 
who was a mere creature of the minister, they set up Pratapsinhji on hi^ 
ancestral gadi 
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In the year 1803, which has become glorious in the annals of British 
India by the crushing defeat inflicted upon Sindhia, Broach and the other 
posvsessions of that Maratha chief in Gujarat were all conquered by the 
British arms. It was then that, the chiefs of Lunawara first came into 
contact with the British Guvcrninent, which was fast rising to be the 
Paramount Power in India. In return for the protection vouchsafed by the 
British, the State promised to ]my an annual tribute to them. The treaty, 
however, remained a dead letter, owing to the ])olicy of non-intervention^ 
adopted by the next Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis. In 1812, the 
tribute to be paid by Lunawara to His Highness the Gaekwad was fixed 
at the amount of 6,001 rupees per annum, througli tbe intoi*cession of the 
British Political Officer. Four years later, in 1816, the Nawab of Balasinor 
sent a detachment of horse, under tbe command of Patel Bhagwandas, 
against Lunawara ; the city was sacked and plundered by them. In 1817, 
Bapu Raghunath was despatched by tlie Puar Prince of Dhar against the 
towni of Lunaw\ava, which he stormed and retained in his own possession, 
for twenty-seven days. The evacuation of the town by the Marathas had 
to be finally purchased at a cost of 40,000 rupees, paid to Bapu Raghunath. 
A few days after the State was visited by still more reverses of fortune.. 
Sardar Mohansinh, a leader of Holkar’s army, Patankar, the Suba of Sindhia’s. 
dominions in the Panch Hahals, Arjunsinh, the Thakoi‘c of Gad and a Sar- 
dar from Banswara, all succeeded in levying tribute from the State. Even 
the village of Vir])ur, the ancient scat of government in the State, was 
at this time occupied by a body of troops from Balasinor. 

The death of Pratapsinhji was a signal for a contest between his. two 
sons, Shivsinhji and Fattehsinhji, for the throne. Shivsinhji was senior 
by a few months, but his claims wau’c overthrown, by Fattehsinhji, who 
usurped the gadl. 

In 1819, a new treaty wms effected between Maharaja Sindhia and 
Pattehsinliji, by which the Raja of Lunawara agree<l to pay 12,001 rupees 
every year to Sindhia as tribute, through the agency of the British 
Government. The old agreement of 1812 was now cancel led in 1820, and 
a new ti'eaty of alliance was signed on the 3rd April of that year, by which 
fhe State was at last taken under the protection of the Paramount Jk>wer. 
Phis State was then placed under the jurisdiction of the Political Agent 
^f Mahi Kantha, but five years later, in 1825, when the Rewa Kaiitlia 
Agency was first cstablishiMl, Lunawara was transferred to tin’s new 
division. 
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After the usurpation of Fattehsinhji, his injured brother, Shivsinhji, 
had turned an outlaw against the State, and was pressing his claims at 
the point of his sword. Before the British Political Officer, Sir John 
Malcolm, he urged his right of prinjogeniture and proved to the hilt 
that he had a more satisfoctory title to the throne than his brother. Fattch- 
sinhji was, however, in possession of the gadi at the time the British 
Government entered into an alliance with the State, and by the treaty 
then effected, his title to the throne had been acknowledged and the rela- 
tions then subsisting had been fully ratified by them. The suit of Shiv- 
sinhji failed on account of the prior recognition of his brothers claims. 

On 27th June 1849, Fattelisiahji departed this life, without leaving 
any heir to the throne. A few hours before his death, Dalpatsinhji, a prince 
related to the family, had been adopted by the <lying Chief and placed upon 
X\iQ gadi. His succession to the throne was ac(|uiesced in by all the leading 
courtiers, and was even ratified by the British OovTrnment on the 29th of 
August in that year. During the minority of Dalpatsinhji, the mariageinent 
of the State-affairs was entrusted to Rani Naniba, the mother of thcj late 
Raja, Fattehsinhji, a lady of a very acute intellect. Thi.s Dalpatsinhji W(as 
descended from Kumar Jagji, the second .son of Raja Naharsinhji, fourteenth 
in descent from Bhimsinhji, the founder of the liaj. 

Dalpatsinhji never attained the age of mnjority, for on the 4th of 
October 1851, his career was cut short by the cruel hand of death. Rani 
Naniba continued to hold the reins of government till another heir to the 
throne was adopted, but she, too, w\as snatched away by death on the 23r(} 
of February, in the year following. Throe weeks before her death, she had 
communicated to the Political Agont her desire to adopt Prince Dalelsinliji, 
a member of the same family, and set him at the head of the govermnent, 
but her wishes remained unaccomplished, owing to her sudden demise. This 
Dalelsinhji w^s third in descent from Kumar Umedsinhji, the third son of 
Naharsinhji, fourteenth in descent from Bhimsinhji, the original founder 
of the Raj. Rani Naniba, at the time of recommending Prince Dalel- 
sinhji, had also urged the incapacity and general incompetence of, another 
claimant, Ajitsinhji, a nearer relation of the himily, and had pressed the 
claims of her favourite, in preference to those of the nearer heir. In deference 
to the dying wishes of the Rani, her choice was approved of and the rights 
of Ajitsinhji wer« superseded. Dalelsinhji was installed on the gadi ; but 
the State was not yet free from troubled waters. Four new claimants 
arose to contest his succession to the throne. Gcmalbhai, Mehorubhai, 
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Surajraal and Makaneinh were all members of the same family, and they 
put forth their pretensions tQ the gadiy as more eligible than those of Dalol- 
sinhji. All the four were descended from a younger brother of Wakhat- 
sinhji I., fifteenth in descent from Bhimsinhji, the founder of the family. 
The first two, however, subsequently colluded with the ruler, and renounced 
their claims. Surajmal and Makansinh, on the contrary, kept up their 
agitation, and pressed their claims with unabated vigour. Both of them 
turned outlaws, and at the time of the great Mutiny, in 1857, Surajmal 
tried hard to deal a deiully blow to the fortunes of the State, and devastated 
the surrounding regions. Makansinh was not, at the time, by his side, but 
secretly helped him with men and money. A few days after, Surajmal 
died, and this brought the whole warfare to a close. Taking advantage of 
this turmoil and disorder, the Maliwad Kolis of Khanpur had risen en- 
masse in a revolt against the Chief of Lunawara; but Major Buckle, the 
Political Agent, at the time, suppressed this rising with great vigour and 
burning the village of Khanpur, reduced it to ashes. The Kolis, who were 
the ringleaders, were all captured and one of them was blown up at the 
mouth of the cannon. 

On the 19th June 18C7, died Maharana Dalclsinhji, without leaving 
any heir to succeed him to the gadi One day prior to his death, he had, 
however, expressed his desire to take in a(h)ptlon a young prince, Wakhat 
sinhji, the son of Ajitsinhji. This Ajitsinhji was the same injured 
courtier, who had been passed over in favour of Dalelsrnhji, at the time of 
the adoption by Rani Naniba subsequent to the death of Dalpatsinhji ; 
and he was the grand-son of Dalpatsinhji, second son of Wakhatsinhji I., 
fifteenth in descent from Bhiuisinhji, the founder of the Raj. On the 
death of Mafiarana Dalelsinhji, his widow, Motikunwarba, obtained from 
the British Government, perrnission to adopt an heir, on payment of a 
royalty of the amount of one year s land-revenues of the State to the 
Sovereign Power. Prince Wakhatsinhji H. was, in consequence, adopted 
and installed on the throne. , 

At the time of his accession, the Maharana was only seven years old ; 
the sole administration of the State was, in consequence, I’otained by the 
British Government in their own hands. 

In 1869,. the villages of Sanseli and Dholkankara were tiansfeiied 
to the Rewa Kantha Agency, on account of the settlement of a dispute, in 
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favour of the State, regarding their possession, between Lunawara and 
Dungarpar in the Mowad Agency. 

Maharana Wakhatsinhji, who rules over Lunawara at the present day, 
was first sent to the Ahinedabad Taliikdari School, and was thence ti’ans- 
ferred to the Rajkuniar College at Rajkot, where he finished his course of 
education. The Maharana has received liberal training and has acquired 
suflScient mastery over the English and the Vernacular languages. In the 
month of August 1880, he attained the age of majority, and being found 
fully qualified to conduct the administration, the reins of government were 
entrusted to him. Maharana Wakhatsinhji has been wedded to Svarup- 
kunwarba, the daughter of the chief of Khandhu, who is a relative of the 
R^ja of Banswara. The marriage has been blessed with three children, two 
princes and a daughter. Prince llanjitsinhji is the name of the heir- 
apparent. 

Maharana Wakhatsinhji was created a K. C. I. E. in 1880> and received 
the aanad of adoption in 1890, 

The Maharanas of Lunawara have power to tr\’ their own subjects for 
capital offences, and are entitled to. a salute of 9 guns. 
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Genealogical tree, 

Bhimsinh, Gangdas, Udo Rano Raghavranasinh, Malo Rano, Vanvirji, 
Akherajji, Kumbho Rano, Jitsinhji, Tiiloksinhji, Dayaldasji, Chandra- 
sinhji, Virsinhji and.— 


KabavRinliji, 


Jitsiuhji. 


Jagji, Umedsinhjl. 


Dipei 


I I I i Ratantinhji, Kubersiobji, 

Wakhatsinhji. Blldh^^inhjl. Sahehsinhji. Adesiohji. | j 

— !. I I I Dbirajbhai. SaJamsiDbji, 

* Keshorhhai, Knsallihai. Bhinnsinhji 


nhji, Daulalsinhji 

I Gemiilbhai. Pritiiibhai. 
Naharsinhji. j 

Meherubhai. 


I I 

Darjangalji.Jagatsiuliji 
Pratappinliji. Ajiteinhji (adopted.) 


Padmabliai. Dalelsinbji. 

I (The successor of Dab 
I _ pfttsiniiji.) 

i 1 

Ajirsinhji. Arjunbhai. 

(fldopt^d by Naharsinbji.) | 

j Dalraitaobji. 

I (adopted bv 


] I Wakhatsinbji. Gnlabsinhji. 

Sbiveinbji. Fattebsinhji. (The present chief | 

I (ndoptf-d by Oalelsiubji,) Surajmalji, 


MakanslDbjii 


Dalpatainhji (adopted.) 

Dalelsinbji, ( Chrsen by Court of Directors. ) 

Wakbatsinliji. (adnptid) 

(The present Maharana ) 

Rcsi(lenoe.“--Lunawara, Rewa Kantha Agency ; BoiuWy Presidency. 
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NAGODE. 

Area. — 450. ?iq. miles. Population. -*--84, 083. 

Revenue. — 1,50,000 rupees 

The rulers of Nagodc arc Rajput.*^ of the Poorihar race. History throws 
no light as to the por.son who founded this Raj ; but it is believed that before 
Chhatra Sal subjugated the whole i>rovince of Bundelkhand, the ancestors 
of LjiI Sheoraj held sway over this laud. Neither the Hnndela Rajputs 
under Chhatra Sal and his descendants, nor the army of Ali Bahadur could 
succeed against this State, which continued to b(^ held by its ancient 
rulers. The. State first caiiie into contact with the British Oovernment in 
1809, when a mutual offensive and defensive alliance was signed between 
the two powei’s. Nagode was at this tittle governed by Lai Shcoraj, Who 
was granted a mnad by the British, acknovvlo<lging his title to the throiK*. 
He exnfed in 1818, and was .succeeded on the throne by Balbhadra Sinh, 
the heflFapparont. The new Raja had an evil nature, and wickedly caused 
the murder (»f his own brother, in 1881. The fratricide was deposed by 
the British Government and banished from his dominions. After him, his 
son, Kaghubind Sinh, a.sconded the throne. He was a minor at the time, 
and the British Government had consequently to take up the administra- 
tion pf the State into their own hands. In 1888, the Chief came of age, 
and was solely entrusted with the reins of government. His independent 
rule wa.s, however, unsuccessful, and in a short time he incurred large debts 
and p'unged the whole State into heavy liabilitie.s. In 1844, thenffore, the 
British again l esunied the management of the State at the earnest request 
of the Chief. In 1857, when the Indian peninsula was distracted from one 
end to the other by the breaking out of the great Mutiny, the Raja of 
Nagode loyally adhered to the British, whom he rendered valuable assistance. 
In recognition of this merit, the British Government granted him several 
territories, whicJi had been confi.scatcd from other refractory chiefs, and also 
conferred upon him and his hcii's the sawul of adoption. Subsequently 
g,the Raja 8 mode of admini.stering the State won the approval of the British, 
who, in 1865, restored the supreme control over the State-affairs to the 
Chief of Nagodc. Raghubind Sinh expired in 1874, and his eldest son, 
JadhuBhiud Sinh, ascended the (jadi, in that very year. He is the present 
ruling Chief of Nagode. 

Raja Jadhu Bhind Sinh attemled the Imperial Assemblage, held at 

Delhi, on the 1st January 1877, where he wa.s honoured with the grant oi 
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a salute of 9 guns, as a hereditary distinction. He possesses inferior judicial 
powers in the State. 

Genealogical tree. 

Lai Sheoraj. 

Balbhadm Sinh. 

Raghubind Sinh. 

Jadhu Bhind Sinh. 

( The present Chief. ) 

Residence.— Unchera, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 
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SAWANTWARI 

Area. — 92G sq. miles. Population. — 1,92,948. 

Revenue. — 4,20,000 rupees. 

Sawantwari is bounded on the north by the Ratnagiii district ; on the 
east, by the State of Kolhapur and the Bclgaum district ; on the south, by 
the Portuguese district of Goa ; and on the west, by the Arabian Sea. 

It appears from the ancient history of the Deccan that the Chalukyas 
ruled at Sawantwari from the Gth to the 8th century of the Cliristian era. 
They were displaced by the Yadavas, who ruled there in the tenth century. 
The Chalukyas again appear to have rccoiKpiered it and reigned there in 
the 13th century. In the latter part of the 14th century i. 6. in 1391, 
Sawantwari was held by a chief, owning allegiance to the powerful king 
of Vijayanagar. In the middle of the 15th century, the rulers of the 
Brahrnani dyna.sty held their sway over it, but at tluj end of that century 
it ranked among the feudatory States of Bijapur, in 1554. One, Mang 
Sawaut, of the Bhonsle family rebelled against the Bijapur autlmrity and 
defeated a Mahomedan army sent to subdm? him at Ilodwara, a villngo 
about 9 miles from Sawantwari. This Mang Sawant nmiained independent 
of the Bijapur government all his life, but after his death, his successors 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Mussalman kings of Bijapur. Khem 
Sawant 1. was the founder of the principality of Sa\yantwari. He was a 
Maratha, born of the Bhonsle family. It was he, who rti’st set up an indepen- 
dent gadi at Sawantwari. He commenced his cari'er as a more retainer in 
the service of the ]\Iahomedan Shah of Bijapur, but subscapieiitly rose to 
the position of a share-holder in the estate <.)f Wari. His rule extended 
over a period of 13 years, from 1627 to 1640. He was after his death suc- 
ceeded by his son Som Sawant, who died after reigning for eighteen months. 
He was next followed by his brother, Lakham Sawant, on the gadi. He 
joined the standard of the hinious Shivaji, when he was in the heyday of 
his power. The first Maratha sovei-eign conferred upon him some portion 
of the Konkan district with the title of Sir fXvsai. In the declining days 
of Shivaji, he was deserted b}' the Sawant (.diief, who went over to the side 
of the Bijapur kings. In 1GG2, Shivaji attacked Wari and compelled the 
Sawants to seek protection under his sway. Ltikham Sawant died in IGGo, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Phond Sawant I. He died after reignuig 
for 10 years, and was succeeded by his son, Khem Sawant* H* 

Shahu Raja, the gi’and-sori of Shivaji, conferrod upon Khem Sawant !!• 
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mnad whereby the unfettered possession of all his temtories was scciired 
to him. He also obtained the moiety of the proceeds of the district of SalsaL 
Khein Sawant II., dyin^ in 1709, was succeeded by his nephew, Phond 
Sawant II. The English for tlie hrst time entered into an alliance with 
the Chief of Wari in 1780. The league was formed with a view to put a 
stop to the constant inroads of Kanoji Angria, the pirate chief of Kolaba, 
The principal condition of this alli;inco was that out of the conqnci>ed terri- 
tories in Kolaba, the English should retain in their possession only the islands 
of Gheria and lianeri, while the rest should be incorporated with the domi- 
nions of the Sir Desai of Sawantwari. Phond Sawant II. died in 1737, 
and was succeeded by his grand-son, Kamehoiidra Sawant. After reign- 
ing for 18 years, he cmti'iisted the govei-nment to his younger son, Khem 
Sawant III., who lignrod prominently in the annals of Sawantwari. 

Khem Sawant III. had married the daughter of Jayaji R;i() Sindhia. He 
was honored ])y the Emperor of Delhi with the title of Rdje Bahadur, In 
the beginning of his career, he was forccal to wage a deadly war against the 
neighbouring Stato. of Kolhapur. The principal cause which led to this 
friction was the throwing uj) by the Sawant chiefs of all allegiance which 
they hitherto owned to th(? central authority at Kolhapur. The more 
powerful Chief of lvolha[)iir stormed so vend of the fortresses in the 
territory of Sawantwari, but they were subsequently recaptured by the >Sir 
Desai of, Wori, mainly through the support of Sindhia. The greater portion 
of the subjects of Wari had been carrying on piracy in the surrounding seas, 
and often indicted heavy lo.sses on the English and the Portuguese traders. 
The Sawant chiefs always espoused the cause of their subjects, which 
brought them into conflict wdth these powerful foreigners. A British 
convoy was despatched from Bombay under Major Gordon and Captain 
Watson in 17G5, to put a stop to those piratic excursions. Khem Sawant, 
however, sought for peace and a treaty was concluded by which the whole 
territory, extending from the sea to the Sahyadri ranges and lying bet\veen 
the rivers Karli and Salsi, together with a itt/r/t of rupees in hard cash, were 
ceded to the English. Those stipulations were soon vioJated and the 
hostilities were renewed, terminating in the conclusion of a fresh treaty. 
Khem Sawant was by this compelled to pare with an additional sum of a laUi 
of rupees. The Chief, however, was not able to spare such a large sum, as 2 
lakhs of rupees at one single stroke, and in consideration ol that sum he 
ceded to the English the district of Vcngurla. It was farmed h> the British 
Governmer^t to one Vithoji Komotiia. In 17»S0 Khem expo e 
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this Vithoji from Vengurla, which was invaded and reduced to submission. 
He also encroached upon some property belonging to the British settlers. 
This victory of Khem Sawant stimulated piracy and free-bootery, which con- 
tinued for the next 32 years. At the time of Khem Sawant’s death in 
1803, the whole territory was infested by bands of lawless marauders, who 
carried on their raids with impunity. He reigned for 48 years and died in 
1803, leaving behind him four widows. He had by his third wife, Devibai, 
a son and heir, named Ramchandra Sawant II., but during his minority the 
senior widow, Lakshmibai, was appointed Queen-Regent. During her reign 
the Raja of Kolhapur invaded her territories and captured the citadel of 
Sawantwari. At this critical juncture Lalcshmibai besought the assistance 
of Vishwas Rao Ghatge and Apa Desai, the protege of the Poshwa and 
of Sindhia respectively. Apa Desai after consulting with the Peshwa flew to 
the succour of the distressed lady and raising the siege of Sawantwari, 
carried his arms in the very heart of the enemy’s country. The Desai with the 
object of establishing his sway at the Court of Wari murdered, in 1807, the 
young prince and heir to the throne at the instigation and connivance of 
Lakshmibai and Phond Sawant III. Apa Saheb could not actually reap the 
benefit he had anticipated from this inhuman deed, His army had been 
considerably thinned in number and taking advantage of that circumstance, 
Phond Sawant HI. drove him out of the domains of Wari and himself 
assumed the regal authority, 

Lakshmibai died shortly after, and Durgabai, the next senior widow of 
Khem Sawant HI., now claimed to be appointed the sole Regent of the State. 
Phond Sawant III. strongly opposed her pretensions and clung fast to the 
powers already arrogated by him. In 1812 the English again marched upon 
Sawantwari for the purpose of rooting out piracy in the surrounding seas. 
The Sawant, without offering them the slightest resistance, sought for peace. 
He had to cede to the English the fort of Vengurla and the outlying strong- 
hold of Gunaramo Tombe. These acquisitions added considerably to the 
facilities of the English merchants, trading in those regions, 

Phond Sawant III. died in 1812, leaving behind him a son, Khem Sawant 
IV., who was then a mere boy. During his minority the administration 
was carried on by the Queen-Regent, Durgabai, the second widow of the 
late Sawant. This lady was wise and brave. She invaded the territories 
of Kolhapur and besieged two of its hill-forts. The English remonstrated 
with her to abandon the siege, but to no purpose. They thereupon invade 
her realms and captured two of her districts. They even made preparations 
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to march upon Sawantwari, At last a peace was concluded in February 
1819 ; by the terms of the treaty, the English, on the one hand, undertook to 
protect the interests of Sawantwari, while the Sawant Chief, on his part, 
"agreed to own the supremacy of the British power. It was also arranged to 
cede to the Chief of Sawantwari the vast sea-coast district, extending from 
the river Karli to the very limits of the Portuguese territory, and to place 
a British contingent at Sawantwari. 

The reigning Chief accorded his approval to these stipulations and 
the rich tract of laud, yielding an annual income of 30,000 rupees was restored 
to him the very next year, Durgabai had expired before the conclusion 
of the above-mentioned treaty and the government of Sawantwari was 
after her death successively carried on by Savitribai, the widow of Phond 
Sawant III, and Narabdabai. In 1822 Khem Sawant IV. assumed the 
reins of government in his own hands. He, however, proved a weak ruler and 
on account of his incapacity to put down a general revolt that had broken 
out in the State, the English were obliged to run to his rescue in 1830-32. 
A fresh treaty was signed between him and the English in 1832. The 
Chief consented to employ as his Diwans only those men, who were nomi- 
nated by the British Government ; he also bound himself not to remove 
them without tho previous sanction of the English. He also agreed to 
carry on the government in consultation with these British nominees and 
to pay the expenses of the British troops, whenever brought into requisi- 
tion. The Sawant, however, did not abide by these terms, whereupon the 
English assumed the sole management of the State in 1838, and restored 
peace and tranquillity throughout the province. Phond Sawant, otherwise 
known as Anna Saheb, the son of Khem Sawant IV., and his associates 
assumed a defiant attitude towards the English, but they were soon 
vanquished. During the Mutiny of 1857, Khem Sawant IV. and his son, 
though deprived of all power in the State, rendered signal service to the 
British arms. 

Khem Sawant IV. died in 1867 and his son, Phond Sawant IV., 
popularly known as Anna Saheb, was placed on the gadi by the British 
Government. He was a confirmed opium-eater and died in the month of 
March 1869. He was succeeded by his son, Baghunath Sawant, the present 
Sir Desai of Sawantwari. Owing to his misconduct and incapacity the 
State has yet not been restored to him and the administration of the State 
^ IS still under British management. 
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Genealogical tree. 
Phond Sawaiit. 

, I 

( I ) Khein 8a want 1. 


( 2 ) Som Sawant. ( 3 ) Lakhani Sawaiit, ( 4 ) Phond Sawant 1. 

I 

■ j 

( 5 ) Khem Sawant 11. Nar Sawant. 

I 

( () ) Phond Sawant II. 


Nar Sawant. Jayrain Sawant. 


Soin Sawant. 


Krisi 


ina Sawant. 


( 7 ) Ramchandra Sawant I. 

( 8 ) Kheni Sawant III. (10) Phond Sawant III. Shriram Sawant. 

I i 

(11) Khem Sawant IV. ( 9 ) Ramchandra Sawant 11. 

(12) Phond Sawant IV. 

I 

(13) Raghunath Sawant. 

( The present Chief. ) 

Residence. — Sawantwari, Ratnagiri District ; Bombay Presidency. 
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SUNTH. 

Area. — 394 sq. miles. Population. — 74,268. 

Revenue. — 1,17,700 rupees. 

This State is situated to the north-east of Rcwa Kantha and is bounded 
on the north by the small State of Kadana and the dominions of Bans- 
wara and Dungarpnr in Mewad. On the east is situated the sub-division 
of Jhalod in the Paneh Mahals. On the sfuith it touehes the small State 
ofSanjeli and the sub-division ofGodhra, while on the west it is bounded 
by Lunawara. 

The Chiefs of Sunth are Rajputs of the Puwar or Parmar race and 
are descended from the Mahi})avat branch. They claim their lineal de- 
scent from celebrated kings of yore, like Raja Ehoj of ])har and Vikram 
of Ujjain. In the 11th century a Parmar chief, of the name of Jalamsinhji, 
migrated from that ancient city of splendour, Chandravati, situated at the 
foot of Mount Abu, and took up his abode in the north-east of Gujarat. 
There he founded a city, which was named after him Jhalod, and made it 
the seat of his government. After him the of Jhalod was occupied 
in succession by Jhajsinhji, Bikainsinliji, Udesinhji, Piatapsinhji and 
Jalamsinhji II. The task of resisting the invasions of the adventurous 
Mahomedans devolved upon the last-named chief, who manfully struggled 
to stem the torrent of their vigorous onslaught, but was at last killed in his 
brave attempt (1247). Prince Sant, a son of Jalamsinhji, {\nd Limdevji, his 
brother, were the only two of the royal family, wlio survived this struggle. 
They abandoned Jhalod and proceeding towards tlie west, came up to the 
habitations of the Bhils, where they hid themselves amidst the wilds and 
mountain defiles. There they spent several yeai\s in concealment, till at 
last, in 1255, they ventured to come out of their retreat and Sant founded 
a village, named after him Sunth, on the ancient site of a small Bhil hamlet, 
of the name of Brahrnpuri. Here he set up a small kingdom for him- 
self by depriving the surrounding Bhils of their possessions, and made 
Sunth the capital of his doinlnioiLs. His uncle, Limdevji, proceeded to the • 
north of Sunth and founded the small Etfj of Kadana in the hilly regions 
to the north of the Mahi. 

Sant was succeeded on the f/adi by his descendants, Navghan, 
Napaji, Prithisinhji I., Suraji and Jesinhji, in due course of time. Jesinhji 
ho-d three sons, Akherajji, Gajsinhji and Kumbho, who all ascended 
tl^o gadi in succession. It was in the time of Kumbho Kano that the 
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State was invaded by the Shah of Gujarat, Ahmud Shah I, who ruled over 
Ahmedabad from 1411 to 1443. The Raja was vanquished and it was from 
that day that the Shahs levied tribute from the State. 

The gadi of Sunth was next occupied by Ramsinhji, Rayamaiji and 
Mandlik. The last named Chief held the reins of government for 29 
years, from 1536 to 1565. He was succeeded by his son, Surajmalji. At 
the time of his death he left two sons, Ratansinhji and Waghsinhji. Ratan- 
sinhji I. ascended the gadi on the death of his father. He left no issue 
behind him. Prithisinhji, a son of the latter, was, therefore, installed on the 
gadiy rendered vacant by the death of his uncle. 

The death of Prithisinhji II. called his son, Sabalsinhji, to the throne, 
and he reigned till 1635. Upon his death, Gajsinhji became the next 
ruler. He was in his turn succeeded by his son, Mahvsinhji, who was 
at the head of the State till 1704. After him came Prithisinhji HI, who 
was the ruler of the State till 1735, and after his death, the succession to 
the throne passed into the hands of Ratansinhji IL, who ruled till 1753. 

When Ratansinhji died, he left behind him four sons and a daughter. 
The Princess had been married to the chief of Banswara, who sent a depu- 
tation of his courtiers to Sunth to console the ruling family in their sad 
bereavement, on the 12th day after Ratansinl\ji’s death. The heir to the 
throne was quite an infant, and turning this opportunity to their advantage, 
the Banswara Sardars got three young princes murdered and seized the 
gadi of Sunth from its helpless defenders, who were all taken by surprise. 
Thp fourth prince, Badansinhji, who alone escaped the cruel fate of his 
brothers, was carried away in safety by the Kolis of Malwan, who were 
generally known by the name of the Khants. These loyal Khants were 
highly incensed at this violent outrage committed upon their Chief by the 
aggression of Banswara, and vowing dire vengeance, they kept the 
young prince concealed in their hamlet for some time. Subsequently 
they, all of a sudden, attacked Sunth and dispersed the troops of Bans- 
wara, which they succeeded in expelling from the capital. The young 
Pripce Badansinhji was installed on the gadi of his father by the 
devoted Kolis, who continued to defend the State, till the Chief 
attained his years of discretion. In his youth, Badansinhji turned out a 
veiy brave prince ; and he wreaked his vengeance upon Banswara by sub- 
duing several dominions of that State, with the help of the Thakoro of 
Gad, a relative of the chief of Banswara. 
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Badansinbji expired in 1774, and was succeeded by his son, Shiv- 
sinhji. It was during the regime of this Chief that, in 1803, the State 
first entered into a treaty of alliance with the British Government, through 
a commander of their forces, Colonel Murray. The treaty of mutual 
offence and defence was, however, never acted upon, and was subsequently 
cancelled, owing to the non-intervention policy, adopted by the new 
Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, with regard to Rajput States. 

When Shivsinhji died he had two sons, Kcsharisinhji and Kalyan- 
sinhji, of whom the senior, Kesliarisinhji, ascended the gadi. In the year 
1819 he died, leaving an infant heir, Gajsinhji, to the throne. The infant, 
however, died shortly after, and his uncle, Kalyaiisinhji, was then called to 
the throne. 

In the year of Kalyansinhji’s accession to the gcldi, troops of Sindhias 
horse, which had set out on a plundering expedition, were let loose, like 
locusts, on the doniinions of Smith. But for the intervention of the 
British under Sir John Malcolm, the entire State would have been with- 
out doubt crushed to atoms or swallowed up by these swamps of greedy 
vulture-like marauders. The brave Malcolm, however, speedily came to 
its relief and compelled Siridhia to recall his army. It was at this time, in 
1819, that the Raja of Sunth entered into an agreement with Maharaja 
Sindhia, by which he promised to pay an annual tribute of 7,000 rupees 
Shiyashai. This agreement was effected through the intercession of the 
British Government, and from that day Sunth acknowledged their suze- 
rainty and claimed their protection. In the year 1825, when a Political 
Agency was established at Rewa Kantha, Smith was included in the juris- 
diction of the Agent. 

Kalyansinhji expired in 1835. His son, Bhawanisinhji, who ascend- 
ed the gudi, was an infant, aged three years at the time. During his 
minority, therefore, the reins of government were held by his mother, the 
Dowager-Queen, Gulabkunwarba. The Regent-mother was of a little 
irritable temperament, and by her high-handed demeanour oppressed her 
poor subjects. In 1854, therefore, before Prince Bhawanisinhji attained 
years of discretion,[the Khant sect of the Kolis rose up in revolt and disturb- 
ed the province from one end to the other. These Khants were the same 
^oyal and devoted Kolis, who, in years gone by, had helped Prince Badan- 
sinhji, grand-father of Kalyansinhji, the father of Bhawanisinhji, to the 
I'hronc. They now led bands of dacoits against Sunth and j)lundeied the 
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defenceless r}^ots. The whole temtory was devastated, and the State 
suffered great loss from their depredations. They extended their plunder- 
ing arms even over some dominions of Lunawara and Kadana. The 
government of Raja Bhawanisinhji could not effectually suppress this dis- 
turbance and he had eventually to ask for the help of the British. The 
Political Agent proceeded to Sunth and forced these rebels to acce})t terras 
of peace. Thereby they bound themselves to ordorl}' and peaceable be- 
haviour and also to recompense Smith for the loss occasioned to it by 
their pillage. At this period a rising of the Bhils, residing in small ham- 
lets on the north-east of Sunth, broke out against the Thakore of Gad. 
The frontier villages of Sunth were in danger of being plundered by those) 
rebels, and with a view to prevent their advance in that ([uarter, Bhawaiii- 
ainhji raised a strong fortress on his north-east frontier, which he naiiu'd 
^Fatehgarh or the “ fort of victory.” These efforts for the preservation of 
peace were, however, of no avail against the plundering excursions of those 
lawless and desperate bands. Hie British Govcniment had at last to 
interfere, and .station sc:veral of their mounted guards with a Thanddr at 
the village of Bhariashimal, on the north-east of Sunth. This possession, 
in the very heart of the Bhil population, was renounced by the British only 
in very recent years. 

In the year 1819, the amount of tribute payable by the Stale to 
Sindhia had been fixed at 7,000 rupees per year. Iii 1860, however, the 
district of the Panch jMahals was exchanged by Maharaja Sindhia for 
some other territory from the British Government, and Sunth from that 
day came under the direct sway and protection of the British as the 
Suzerain power and the tribute of 7,000 rupees is annually paid to them. 

In the year 1865, a boundary dispute broke out between Mahanina 
Dalelsinhji of Lunawara and Raja Bhawanisinhji of Sunth.* It was 
subseipiently discovered that Bhawanisinhji was really to blame for this 
unseemly quarrel, and he received a sharp a<lmonition from the Paramount 
Power. In 1870, Bhawanisinhji went to Bombay to grace the occasion ot 
the visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinborough, the second 
son of Her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. The Raja was much 
pleased at the sight of the magnificent buildings and the clean wide roads 
of that wealthy city and intended to attempt some of these elegant reform‘d 
on a small scale in his own dominions. His career was, however, cut short 
by the cruel hand of death, and he expirefl after a .short illness at the youth- 
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fnl age of forty. The death of Raja Bhawanisinhji, left the (jadi 
without any heir Up to his tiirie there was no break in the cliain of 
lineal succession, down from the original founder of the Ihj. ■ They had 
now to seek for a siiccc'ssor to the throne from another family. The rulers 
of Sunth had not been accorded any mvad, autliorising them to adopt an 
heir, by the British Government On this occasion, however, the requisite 
authority was secured by the widow of the ];{ie Ghief, on ])ayment of a royalty 
of the amount of one y(\ar’s land revenue. The choice for adoption fell upon 
a young child of twelve years, of the name of Fratapsinhji, belonging to 
a remotely connected family, whose relationship was mure than fourteen 
degrees removed from the last ruler, and he was accordingly brought U].> 
from his obscure residence at Sangawada and installed u[)on the throne. 

At the time of his adoption tlie Raja was only tweha^ years old and 
the administration of the State was in conse(pience n tained by the British 
Government in their own hands, pending the Raja’s attaining the age 
of majority, lie was sent for his education to the Rajkumar College 
at Rajkot. In the 3 a}ar 1870 , the Raja entered into an alliance of mar- 
riage with Dariavkunwarba, a daught(ir of the chief of Bambora in Mewad. 
The Raja completed his Colh^glato education and acquired a thorough 
proficiency in the English and V'eruaciilar languages. Next year, in 1880 , 
he attained the ago of twenty and was deemed fit to bo oritru.sted with the 
reins of government. The Politic^il Agent repain.'d to Smith and handed 
over the sole charge of the State to Raja Fratapsinhji. He received a 
sanad, conferring on him the right of adoption in 181 ) 0 . 

Raja Fratapsinhji promised to bo a very capable ruler, but this 
intelligent Chief was cut off by the crmcl hand of death, in the prime of his 
life and in the midst of a benevolent career of public usefulness. On the 
10th of January 1896 , this youthful Chief breathed his last, after a short 
illness, at Godhra. He left no male issue to inherit the throne. The 
State is now under the management of the Political Agent of Rewa 
Kantha. No snccessoi* has yet been determined, though the Political Agent , 
has been carrying on due investigation for the purpose. 

The Rajas of Sunth enjoy inferior criminal poAvers and are ciilitleJ to 
^ salute of 9 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Sant,, Navghan, Napaji, Prithisinhji I, Suraji and.— 

Jesinhji. 

I 


Akherajji, GajBiDhji I. Kumbho Rano. 

I 

Rammnhji. 

Rayamalji. 

I 

Mandlik. 

I 

Sarajmalji. 

I 


RatanBinhji I. Waghsinhji. 


I 

Prithisinhji II. 

Sabalsiuhji. 

Gajsinhji II. 

Mahvsinhji. 

Prithisiohji III. 

Ratansiahji 11. 

i 

Badansinhji. Three others 


ShiTSinbji. 

I 


Kesbarisiahji. KalyanBinhji, 

I 

I 

Gajsinhji III. 


Bhawanisinbji. 

Pratapsinbji ( adopted ; the late Chief, ) 

Residence.— Sunth, Rcwa Kantha Agency ; Bomby Presidency. 
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BANSDA. 

Area. — 215 sq. miles. Population. — 41,373. 

Revenue. — 8,52,728 rupees. 

The State of Bansda is bounded on the north by the river Ambika 
and the Anaval^^aray^ia of the Navsari Division in the Baroda territories ; 
on the east, by the Vyara district of the Gaekwad and the district of Dang 
in Khandesh ; on the south, by the territories of the Dharampur Raj 
and a portion of the Nasik Zillah ; and on the west, by the Chikhli 
paragna and a part of the Dharampur State. 

Rajput rulers of the Solanki dynasty are ruling at Bansda. It is not 
exactly known* which was the governing class formerly, but tradition 
represents that Bhil chiefs were once ruling over the State. 

A Solanki, named Bhuvanaditj^a, flourished at Kanauj ; he had two sons, 
Raj and Bij, who went to Sornnath ; at the time of their arrival there, 
Samatsinhji, of the Chavada house, was reigning at Anhilwad Patan. 
The hand of Raj was accepted in marriage by Liladevi, the sister of the 
Chavada Prince. The issue of the union was Mulraj, a prince, though 
intelligent and brave, yet avaricious and wicked. His passion for royalty 
led him to a dastardly act ; he took the life of his uncle to usurp his 
throne. According to the chronicles of the bards^ a representative of this 
line, Dhavaldev Solanki, made Dholka his residence in 1104, and thence 
he removed to Kalarigarh in 1184. For several generations, his descend- 
ants enjoyed their Raj. Kalarigarh is situated in the Palanpur Agency, 
to the south of the Kankrej district, at a distance of three miles from 
Bahucharaji, a renowned place of pilgrimage. 

In the opening year of the fifteenth century, Jetmalji, Sarangji and 
Vajerajjijthe lineal representatives of Dhavaldev, who were ruling at Kalari- 
garh, were attacked by the troops of Ahiniid Shah I., Sultan of Ahmedabad. 
The Solankis fiercely disputed the possession of the fortress, which the 
Mahomedans at last succeeded in reducing, at the cost of 1,300 troopers and , 
17 elephants. Some of the best Solanki blood was spilt in the defence of 
their kingdom. The victory of the Mahomedans compelled them to seek 
a new home elsewhere ; some found it in Sagwada, some in Bansda, and 
the rest in other less known localities. 

In the vicinity of Bansda, the remains of a fallen city, with its ancient 
reservoirs, are to be seen even to this day ; which fact goes to establish 
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tiia»t there on the very site must have stood some flourishing city with its 
busy traffic and splendid palaces. The end of the fifteenth century may 
be taken as the period of the foundation of the Solanki rule at Bansda. 
The founder a})pears to be one Muldevji, for no other name is recorded 
prior to him. His successors were Khandhaldevji, Baldevji, Karandevji, 
Udayasinhji, Molkaranji and Udayasinhji II ; the last of these died in 1701. 
Virsinhji, who was the next to occupy the throne, died in 1716, after a 
rule of fifteen years. Rayabhanji died in 1739, after holding the crown for 
twenty three years. He had two Kunvars, Gulabsinhji and Jorawarsinhji, by 
two different wives, both of whom urged their claims to the entire kingdom 
before Damaji Gaekwad on behalf of their respective Kunvars. The Gaek- 
wad divided the kingdom into two parts, assigning one to each. Bansda 
fell to Gulabsinhji’s share, and Bisanpur,* to that of Jorawarsiiihji. 

Gulabsinhji died without any issue in 1753. The State Minister 
placed Udayasinhji, a cousin of the deceased, on tlie (jdAli. Thereupon Jora-^ 
warsinhji represented at the Court of the Peshwa tliat he was better entit- 
led to the succession by virtue of his nearer relationship with the last holder. 
At length the Peshwa referred the matter to an arbitration, and his claims 
were compromised by the cession of five villages. 

Udayasinhji also died childless, in 1770. The succession again was 
disputed by two cousins of the late RajaSaheb, Kiratsinhji and Parbatsinhji, 
both of whom referred their case to the Peshwa’s Court. The claims of 
Kiratsinhji found support with the Peshwa s Minister and consequently they 
were prefen’ed. 

After ton years of peaceful rule, Kiratsinhji died. As he left no son 
to inherit his vast dominions, the two brothers, Virsinhji and Naharsinhji, 
the descendants in the line of Jorawarsinhji of Bisanpur, quarrelled over 
the succession. Virsinhji got the Peshwa’s decision in his favour by spend- 
ing fifty thousand rupees at his Court, which he had borrowed from the 
chief of Mandvi. Thus Virsinhji became the ruler of Bansda.f He died in 

• At present Bisanpur for^S a part of the Gaekwad ’s territory In 1750 a part of ^t 
WM transferred to the Peshwa, who reconveyed it to Damaji Gaekwad. In 1760 the same 
portion was again taken over by the Peshwa, who again placed it in the Gaekwad’s possess- 
ion in 1762. The rest of Bisanpur was seized by the Gaekwad in 1763 and in spite of the 
(^p 0 dtioix of Bansda and the direction of the Peshwa to the contrary, it continues to be in* 
the Gaekwad's territory. 

f The tradition is that the ancient capital of the J 2 aJ was Navanagar, at present a small- 
village in the State, and the Court was removed from it bj Maharaja ‘Virsinhji. In the 
village pW wells and old foundations of walls still e^ist, as also a strong bridge near the 
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1789. Thereupon Nahixrsinhji <again tried to secure the throne for himself; 
but not being on amicable terms with Dayarani, the Minister at theBansda 
Court, it was represented at the Peshwa s Court that the queen of the late 
Raja was pregnant and that Nahar.sinhji had already surrendered his 
right of succession. It was then resolved by the govornnicnt of the Pesh- 
wa that till the accouchement of the ([ueen ot* the, deceased Raja Saheb, 
Naharsinhji should have nothing to do with tlu! State, (jreatly disappoint- 
ed at this rebuff he again tried hard to secure the throne, making at the 
same time a nazar of So, 000 rupees. The oifer of the nazar removed all 
the difficulties in his way, and he was confirmed on the (jadi. 

On the death of Nahai'sinhji, in 1703, his Kunvar, Kayasiiihji, succeeded 
him. During h'is regim(\ the treaty of Bassein between the Peshwa and the 
English Government was sigmul on the 3Lst D 'cembio* L(S02. By virtue of 
it, all the sovereign rights ainl claims of tlve Pesliwa on this State passed 
to the British Gove.riiment, a.nd it marh^d the beginning of the State’s 
relations with the Biitisli Govaa-nment. 

A distant cousin of Rayasinhji, named [Jdayasinhji, whom he had 
taken in adoption, ascended the throne in 1815. Ho diial after a reign of 
fourteen years in 1820. When he died, one. of his cousins, Hamirsiiihji, a 
child of eighteen mouths was adopted by the widow of the deceased, with 
the sanction of the Govinaimont, but the State affurs continued to bo 
administered by the widows. But when it Avas found that the affairs were 
grossly mismanaged, the Agent to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, 
at Surat, stepped in, and a[)pointod an officer to conduct the adiniuistration.’ 
When the Raja Saheb reached his majority, in 1852, he wa.s entrusted with 
the sole and absolute juris<llctioii over his kingdom. 

llaniirsinhji died on the lOth June 1801. He liad no heirs ; so Maharaul 
Shri Gnlabsinhji of Devan, who represented a branch of the family, was in- 
stalled on the throne. It was somewhat reinai’kablo that he was completely 
free from all defects, which a sudden change of fortune would indiibe into the 
vSpirits of those, wlio are fivourod by it, making them proud, arrogant and 
supercilious; butjhe simplicity and affableness, which he cultivated even 
after becoming the master of the doiiiiiiions, arc still praised by tlio people. 

Qaumukh oq tho river. All this evidenci ooulirms the belief that it must have been the 
ancient capital. At the time of tho foundation of Bansda, the Maharaja built three temples, 
Viahweahwara Mahadev, Virbhadra Hanaman and Vijayadata Mata. They stand oven now. 
The Maharaja wap very bold aa<l gallant. At the time of bis settlement at Bansda, tho 
Bhila were ravaging the oountry and molesting the people. They Were vampuehed by hiiu 
And t!. eir (urbuloncc stopped by striking terror into their hearts. 
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His capacity for government elicited many eulogies from the Supreme 
Government, who granted to his family the right of adoption, in ac- 
cordance with Hindu Law and usage, without exacting any preliminary 
nazar. 

Dunng the reign of Maharaja Gulabsinh ji, in 1873, an agreement was 
executed, whereby all transit duties throughout the State were .required 
to be abolished and the Government bound itself to pay an annual sum of 
8,698 rupees. It is deducted from the chaiitfi tribute payable by the State, 
which leaves a balance of 153-8-0 rupees, to.be paid by the State. * 

In 1876 Maharaja Gulabsinhji expired, leavingone Kunvar, Pratapsinhji, 
and two Kunvaris, Nand Kunvar Baiji and Dnyan Kunvar Baiji. In hi«» last 
moments, he calhid his young prince, the (jueens, and all other relatives 
to his bed side, and made all the arrangements, which he desired for 
them, s^nd recoinnumded his inhint Kunvar ami the State to the kind 
notice of the British Government ; he breathed his last in February 1876. 
Maharaja Shri Pratapsinhji, who was born on the 23rd November 1864, now 
ascended his father’s gadi at the tender age of eleven. He is the present 
Chief of Bansda, He was sent to the Rajkumar College for the prosecution 
of his studies, and the State was placed under the British administration. 
After he had finished his education in the Gujarati and the English tongues 
and attained years of majority, the administration was removed and the 
State was entrusted to him on the 5th March 1885, 

The State has also undertaken for a period of ten years to assimilate 
its system of Abkari Administration to tliat prevailing in the British terri- 
tories. An agreement was accordingly arrived at in 1886, to be renewed 
with mutual consent. 

Maharaja Pratapsinhji has four Ranis ; one is the daughter of Naran- 
devji, the late Raja Saheb of Dharampur; the second is the daughter of 
Rupdevji, the late Raja Saheb of Ali-Iiajpur, in the Bhopawar Agency ; she 
^ gave birth to a Kunvar, Indrasinhji, on th(^ 16th February 1888; the third 
is the daughter of tht; chief of Say la in the Kathiawad Agency, who also 
gave birth to two Kimvars, Pravinsinhji and Natvarsinhji, of whom the 
former is five years old, being born on the 2Gth February 1891, and the 
latter is twenty-two months old, being born on the 30th October 1894. 

Maharaul Shri Pratapsinhji exercises second class jurisdiction i. c. 
has power to try for all offences, and receives a salute of 9 guns, as a here- 
ditary distinction. 
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Genealogical treC. 

( 1 ) Muldevji, ( 2 ) Khandhaldevji, ( 3 ) Baldevji, ( 4 ) Karandevji, 
( 5 ) Udayasinhji I., and. — 


( 6 ) Molkaranji. 


(7) Mangaldevji. (8) Virsinhii. 

alias alias ^ 

Udayasiohji II. Qaubaji. 

0 ^ 


(10) Gulabsinhji II. 


(11) Udayrfainhji III. 


(12) Kiratsinhji. 
0 


— i 1 .. 

(9) Ilayabhanji. Bapuji. llayaeinhji. 

Jorawarsiabji. 

I .. 

(18) Virsinhji. 

(14) NaharBinbji. 

(15) Rayasinbji. 

0 

I 

Gopmalji. 

Lodbaji. 

I 

Kiratsiubji. 

I 

llamsiubji. 


Udayasinbji. 



Gulabtiiiibji. 


Sbauisiiibjb Kamfciubji, Bhagwausiubji, Kubersinbji. 

0 o I o 

! 

Mansinbji. 

Ishwarsinhji. I 


rarbatsiabji. 

rratapsinhji. 

Bavabbai* 

o 


Kasalsinbji. 

Abbayasiabji. 

Narpatsiabji. 


Gumausinbji. Pabadsinbji. Kiratsinbil. Anopsiobji* 


Himatsinbji. Kcshariinhji. Mohanpbji. 

AiabBiubji. HamirUa. 

Bamliubji. ChbatraUbji. 

(16) Udilyasiubji IV (adopted.) 


106 
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ChRQclJsinbji. 


1 

DuUbawa. 

o 


Amarsinhji 


I 

Nath n haw a. 

1 

(17) Hatiiirsinbj* 
( ntth>pte<i. ) 
o 


Kesharsinbji. 

Gemalaiuhil 


NahRrsinhji. ChbatraRinb^* 


(Id) Gulabambji- 

( 19 ) PratnpRnhji. 

( The present Maliaraja. > 


Pravinainbji. Natvarsiobji. 

Rfsulcuco. Sunt Agnicy : Bombay Pn^suloncy. 


Ineirnsinbji 

(The bcir .xppareni.) 
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BARAUNDHA or PATHARKACHHAR. 

Area, — 288 sq. miles. Population. — 18,599. 

Revenue. — 45,000 rupee.s. 

The rulers of this State belong to an ancient family o^ the Rajvansi 
Rajput caste, tracing their de.scent from GauriChand, who died in 1549. It 
appears, the State was held by its rulers under a sanctd granted by Hardi 
Sah, a Bundela chief. The British Government coiifirined to Mohan Sinb 
all his possessions by a sitiwl in 1807. When he died in 1827, he left a will, 
whereby he bequenthed all his property to his nephew, Sarabjit Sinh. The 
Government recognized his succession, though two of his elder brothers 
were thereby excluded and no formal adoption had taken place. 

The British Government bestowed on the State the right of adoption 
by a sanad in 1862. In the next year the State ceded certain lands for 
Railway purposes. Raja Sarabjit Sinh died in 1867, and was succeeded by 
his grand-son, Chhatrapal Sinh, the son of his predeceased son, Vishwanath 
Sinh. An attempt to secure the gadi for himself was made during the 
Raja’s lifetime by his third son, Raindayal, but it proved fruitless, Chhatra- 
pal Sinh died in 1874, at the tender age of twenty-five. He was succeeded 
by his only surviving uncle, Raghubirdayal Sinh. The title of Raja Bahadur 
and a salute of nine guns, as a mark of personal distinction, were conferred 
on him at the Imperial Assemblage in 1877. The salute was made here- 
ditary the next year. 

Raja Raghubirdayal Sinh died in 1885, without leaving any male issue 
and without exercising the right of adoption. The Government of India 
selected one Thakur Prasad, a descendant of the old stock, and treated the 
recognition of his succession as a re-grant. 

Nazaranas are leviable according to the usual rates from the State on 
tbe occasion of successions of all sorts. 

The Chief has judicial inferior powers and is entitled to a salute of 9. , 
guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 
Mohan Sinh. 

Sarabjit Sinh. 


Vishwanath Sinh. Ramdayal. Raghubirdayal Sinh, 

Chatrapal Sinh. Thakur Prasad. 

(The present Chief.) 

Residence. — Baraiindha, Bundclkhanf^ ; Central India. 
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DHARAMPUR. 

Area. — 794J sq. miles. Population. — 1,20,498. 

Revenue. — 2,68,081 rupees. 

Dharampur is bounded on the north by the State of Bansda and 
the Chikhli sub-divisioii of the Surat district ; on the east, by the 
Peint and Surgana States ; on the south by Peint, Daman and Thana ; and 
on the west, by the Balsad and Pardi sub-divisions of Surat. 

The Rajas of Dharampur are Sisodiya Rajputs of the Solar race, being 
the lineal representatives of Raja Shri Ramchandra of Ayodhya (Oudh). 
Lava, the son of Ram, settled on the banks of the Ravi and founded his 
capital, which he called, after him, Lahore. The sixty-third in his descent, 
Kanaksen, came to Gujarat in 144 and founded Yadnagar. Vijayasen, his 
fourth descendant, was the founder of Valabhipur. No exact date can be 
assigned for its foundation, but it is said that Vijaytasen introduced a new era 
in 319, making it the first year of the city of Valabhi. In our account of 
Mewad we have given the details of the down-fixll of the Valabhi monarchy, 
and have traced at some length the connection of the rise of the Mewad 
monarchy with the fall ol’ Valabhi. We have spoken about the foundation 
of Chitod by Bappa Raol, who dethroned his former masters, the Mori 
chiefs of the Parmai* race. 

The history of the period, subsequent to the assumption of those 
proud titles— the Sun of the Hindus &c. — by Bappa and up to the sub- 
stitution, in the time of Rana Rahap, of the titles of Sisodi\ as and Ranas 
for the old family names of Ghelotes and Raols, has been detailed at its 
proper place. The period with which we are immediately concerned is 
that which followed the death of Rahap in 1239. A prince of the family, 
by name Ramshah, marched at this period towards Gujarat and reaching 
Dharampur, tried to get some footing there. It is not certain whether 
Ramshah was one of the sons of Rahap, or of any of his immediate 
successors on the throne of Mewad ; but there is not the slightest doubt 
that this prince, Ramshah, belonged to the Mewad family. In the year 
^201, when Rahap ascended the throne, he had assumed the new title of 
Sisodiya Rana in place of the one borne by his fore-fathers. This Rana 
Rahap had died in 1239 and twenty three years after, in 1262 , wo find in 
the annals of Dharampur that one Ramraja seized the throne ot that 
State and commenced his rule with the high sounding title of a Sisodiya 
Rana. Looking to the small interval that elapsed between the death of 
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Rana Rahap of Mewad and the foundation of the Dharampur State in 1262 
by Ramraja, we can, without much fear of error, conclude that this Rattn- 
^ja must have been identical with Prince Ramstiah of Mewad, who must} 
have at this period left his patrimonial estate of Mewad, in search of 
greater fortune for himself and founded this new Raj in the south. The 
Prince was accompanied, in his migration to Gujarat, by his brother, who 
is said to have founded the State of Ali-Rajpur. 

At the time of Ramraja’s arrival in Gujarat, a Bhil chief, named Na- 
thorat, belonging to the Thorat dynasty, held sway over the territory, which 
is now comprised in the Dharampur State. He was put to death by Ram- 
raja, who, changing the ancient name of the State, Mandvegan, called it 
after him Ramnagar. He enjoyed in security what he had won by means 
of his dagger, for thirty-three years, and died in 1295. Of his successors, 
Somshah ruled till 1335, Purandarshah till 1360, Dhiramshah I. till 1361, 
Gopushah till 1432, Jagatshah till 1470, NaranshahT. * till 1500, Dharam- 
shahll. till 1531 and Jagatshah 11. till 1566. 

A curious tale is told how the cognomen of Dev began to be suffixed 
invariably to the names of each individual of the family, a custom, which 
still prevails. The Mahomedan Padshah of Gujarat seems to have been 
once displeased with Jagatshah IL ; in order to obviate this calamity, he 
invoked his tutelary deity by exposing himself to the scorching heat 
of the Sun. That very moment the sky was overcast and the Sun was 
enveloped in darkness. No sooner was this phenomenon visible than the 
Padshah’s displeasure was miraculously removed by some protcr-natural 
agency. The triumph of his tutelary god was commemorated by changing 
his name Jagatshah into Jayadev ; and his successors have honoured his 
memory by following his example. 

Lakshmandevji succeeded his father on his death in 1566. In his time 
Gfujarat was conquered by Emperor Akbar, in 1573, from Muzaffar Shah 
IL Three years after the conquest, Raja Todar Mai, who had exacted a 

• In the fifteenth century of the Christian era, the mountain fastness of ParnorSi 
toigether with the districts of Ghambhirgai'b, begva, Asarseta, Sahara, Udva, Balapur» 
Ip^biiAtnpari and Nagar Haveli and the castles, therein standing, were absorbed within the 
of the State, Asarseta was the seat of the Darbar till 1654, and Nagar and Fateh* 
pot oofitinned to be the capitals till 1.765, With the exception of Nagar Haveli all the 
diatriots we said to have passed under Mughal sovereignty, being seized by the MughalSi 
owiag to an unprovplced embuscade of the mountaineers on the Mughal army in its passage 
to the south. At present they belong to the British Qovernmenti Na^ar and ]^atehpur^ 
Mog the capitals of the State, could not then he captured. 
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tribute from the Rao of Sirohi, was on his way to Siirat ; the meeting of 
the.Emperor's financial minister and the Raja of Dharampur took place 
near Broach. The latter paid as his tribute 12,000 rupees in cash and four 
horses ; in return for this, a khikit and a permission to keep in his service a 
small force of 1,500 horse were accorded to him ; he was also further 
required by Todar Mai to assist, with 1,000 horse, the Mughal Viceroy of 
Gujarat on emergent occasions. The death of this prince took place 
in 1600, whereupon his son, Somdevji, ascended the throne. Old Ajij Koka 
was then the viceroy of Gujarat and his son, Jehangir Kuli Khan, was 
appointed his deputy. 

Vazir Malik Aiubar of Ahmednagar invaded Gujarat and plundered both 
Baroda and Siiuit in 1609, and in order to prevent the repetition of such 
an outrage, a military force of 25,000 horse was stationed at Ramnagar 
(to the south-east of the State) by Jehangir Kuli Khan, and all the chiefs of 
Gujarat had also to contribute towards the expenses of this defensive corps. 
Somdevji died in I6d5, and was succeeded by Ramdevji. The court which 
his predecessors h.id held at Asai'scta was removed by hiinin 1654 to Nagar 
Fateh])ur. He assisted Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha greatness, in 
his sack of Surat, both in 1664 and 1670. On his death in 1680 Shehdevji 
came to the throne, and he, too, died in 1711, after a rule of 31 years. 
Ramdevji 11. was then enthroned in 1727 ; the Marathas came into collision 
with the State, and they disposse.ssed the Raja of almost the whole of 
his dominions consisting of 72 villages, with the exception of the capitals 
Nagar and Fatehpur, and two other villages, situated in the Nagar Haveli 
disti'ict ; also they levied their chaivth on the State. It was like robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. These seventy-two villages were transferred to the 
Portuguese in compensation for the piracy which the Peshwa’s men had 
committed on their vessels ; they still are held by them and form part of 
ldu3 Daman territory. The right of levying the chauth was assigned to the 
English Government by virtue of the treaty of Bassein in 1802; in* lieu 
of this claim the Dharampur State at the present day makes an annual 
payment of 9,000 rupees to the British Power. Dharamdevji succeeded his 
lather in 1764. He invited the neighbouring population to reside in a 
new city, which he founded and named Dharampur, after his own name, 
where he removed his court in 1766, two years after his accession to the 
gadi. Pie survived but for eight years the foundation of his new capital. 
When he died ,in 1774, he had none to inherit his large dominions. 
As the ancestors of the Rajas of this State and Ali-Rajpur belonged 
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to the same branch, the widowed queen brought oVer Guinansinhji, 
the second son of Raja Sabalsinhji of Ali-Rajpur, and placed him on the 
throne of Dharampur, with the title of Narandevji. He lived but three years 
and died in 1777, without any issue. A brother of his, Ab^yasinhji, had again 
to be imported from Ali-Riijpur and enthroned as Somdevji. In his time the 
country was visited by a frighful famine, popularly remembered as the 
never to be forgotten 'Betalo ( Samwat 1842 ) in 1785. A roving band of 
the starving and the fomine-stricken forced their way into the heart of 
Dharampur, plundered the palace and destroyed it by fire. This year was 
one of heavy disaster to tlie State. 

Rupdevji succeeded Somdevji in 1787. It was during his reign that 
the treaty of Bassein, dated 3 Lst December 1802, was concluded between 
the Peshwa and the English Government, and it assigned in per- 
petuity all the claims of the Peshwa over the State to the English. In 
this manner the connection of the State with the British Government 
was brought about for the first time. 

Raja Vijayadovji came to the tlirono on the death of liupdcvji in 
1807. He was generous and simple in his nature but prodigal in his habits. 
He spent an incredible amount of wealth in charities to Bhats, Charans, 
Brahmans and such other beggars ; his style of living was splendid and ex- 
travagant. The inevitable result of it was that the State was burdened by 
a large debt. He used to reside generally either in Surat or Baroda. On 
one occasion the treasury contained not even a .single rupee, when a Pathan 
Jamadar desired to be paid up all the arrears of his pay; being asked to wait, 
he was so much infuriated that he rushed to take the life of his prodigal 
master ; but he was prevented by the Arabs, who seized him and shot him 
dead on the spot. The Raja • was burdened by heavy debts till the 
end of his life, but during his last days, the Governor of Bombay 
intervened, with the object of giving relief to the dying Raja, by making 
Some arrangement, by which the debt might be gradually paid off ; what 
liabilities remained undischarged at the time of his death were liquidated 
by Narandevji. In 1820-21, His Excellency Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
the Governor of Bombay, in recognition of the independence of the State, 
presented the Raja with a medal and a khilat Dharampur was the first 
to receive this sort of honour at the hands of the Paramount Power among 
all fche'^Native States of Gujarat. 
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lin 1857/ Vijayadeyji his last. Within three years, ' 

his*’ auccessoi:, III, followed him to tho grave. The issue 

of his marriage with the daughter of (jumausinhji of Chhota-Udepur 
was ja son, born on the 3rd September 1840. Narandevji w^as the' 
name of this prince who ascended the throne on the 26th January 
1860, at the age uf nineteen. After his accession he worked zealously for 
the good of the peojile. He relbrnied the law courts and abolished several 
of the oppressive taxes; lu? also put down the systion ol‘ fanning the revenues, ' 
which prevailed in the Stat(‘ and uiahn- which the tanners enriched themselves 
by grinding the ])oi)r and niaking them wretched, miserable and unhappy. 
New departments, Ediiealionab Pul iee, Medical and Municipal were opened. 
The system of ass^^ssimml. w\as introdma'd. Jn sliort he took a special in- 
terop in the w'elfaru. of his subjects. His mumfuamee wais also extended 
to litei;atinx\ 

A sanad, authorising the Raja to adopt heirs to tlic throne on failure of 
natural ones without J)ayiiig ndzars to the Sovereign Power, was granted 
to him in 1862 by the (Government. 

Raja Narandevji t(.Kdv for his wives the <iaughters of Chhasatia Sardar, 
Bhagubavaof Dharampur, Vansadia Thakorc of Nikora, the late Thakoro 
Rayasinhji of Chaliar, in Rowa Kantlia, and the Chavafla Thakore of 
Manekpur. Baldevji is the. Prince born of tlu^ (Jhhasatia princess and 
Prabhatdevji, of tho Chhaliar princess ; the Prince, who was the destined 
heir to the throiu*, Dhai'amdevji, was born of the Vansadia princess, but 
God willed otherwise and grim death claimed him as one of its youthful 
victims in 1879. 

The Raja went to Bombay in 1875, at the time of the arrival of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, to pay his respects to the Royal 
guest. As a memento of the memorable occlusion, His Royal Highness sent 
to the Raja a medal and a kldlat, through the Ag(uit to the Governor 
of Bombay at Surat. He w.xs invited to be present at the grand Darbar 
held at Delhi, by His Excellency Lord Lytton, on the occasion of the as- 
sumption of the title of Empress of India, by Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, but he w^as, prevented by ill-hcalth from attending the 
Darbar. 

In 1885, the Raja of Dharampur entered into an extradition treaty 
"with the British Government, which also provided for the surrender ot 
niay have committee! an offence in Portuguese India and be 
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arrested within the boundaries of the State. Next year the State afea 
agreed to an Abkari arrangement, which differed but little from the one 
which had been accepted by the Bansda State. 

Raja Narandcvji died on the 7th September 1891, and was succeeded 
by Prince Mohandevji. Hois the presemt occupant of the ancient gadi 
of Dharampur. He has a son, nanie<I VI jayasinhji 

The Raja of Dharampur is mt ith'd to a saiuto of 9 guns and exer- 
cises second class powers i has pow^a-s lo h v Ids siibjc'cts alone. 

fleiK'alogical treo. 

Ramraja o7/fos Ramshali, Somshah, Piiran<larsliah, Dliaraiushah, Gopu* 
shah, Jagatshah, Naranshah, Dharaiusluih U . Jagaishah, liakslimaridevji, 
Somdevji I., Ramdt‘vji, Sh<‘})(Ml('vji, Ranuh.aji, Dliaramdevji, Narandcvji. 
Somdevji II., Rnpdevji. Vd’jawadevji, Ranulevji and. — 

Narandevji TP 

■ , Pd; r' .. ■ ' ■ ;i i 

DHaramde^ji. Mohaiulovji. Haridevji. Hahhnji. Pn 

( died in 1879. ) (The present Chief.) 

1 

! __ _ 

V ijayadovji. 

( The fleir* Apparent. ) 

Kesidone^-.— llharanipur. Surat Ag-ncy : Boinba.y P)v*sideucy. 
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DHROL 

Area. — 282. .sq. miles. Population. — 27,007. 

Revenue. — 1,50,000 rupees. 

Dhrol is bounded on the north and west by Nawanagar ; on the east, 
by Morbi and Wankaner; and on the south, by (jondal and Morbi. 

The chiefdoni of Dhrol was foundiMl by Hardholji, tlio brother of Jam 
Raol, who was the foundin' of the Jadeja principality of Nawanagar. These 
two brothers were on hostile tennos with their cousin, Jam Hamirji, who was- 
reigning at Kutch. The bardic legend runs tlnii they all entered into- ^ 
certain negotiations, and swore by the name of their tutelary goddess, Asha- 
'piiri, to strictly observe them. The wily Jam Raol and his brother, Hardholji, 
broke these terms and treacherously murdm'ing Hamirji, took possession of 
his dominions. The daughter of Hamirji was marrii^d to tlie famous Mahmud 
Begara, King of (.Uijarat, whose protection was sought by Aliyoji, Rayabji, 
Khengarji and Sahebji, sons of tlie juiirdi.'rc'd Hamirji. Mahmud readily 
granted thorn su})])ort and sent with tluMn a large army to Kutch. Jam 
Raol and Hardlmlji fought against them witli singular bravery, but to 
no avail. Uiey otfei'ed thmr pray^u's to the goddess A^Jiapiiriy and solicited 
her help against the infidels. The divine mother a])peared to them while 
they were ash‘e}), and told thein that then^ was not the slightest prospect of 
their winning success as they had pe.rHdiously killed Hamirji, in spite of 
the fact that they liad lUiteiH'd into friendly negotiations with him and had 
taken a solemn pledge to observe them. She, however, promised that if 
they would cro.ss the /fern and go to Soralh ( Kathiawad ), she would 
acconn)any them thitiuu’, and assist them in (‘stablishing a new kingdom fcu,' 
them. 

With this mandate from the Matii (goddess). Jam Raol and Hardholji 
crossed the Ran and marehed into Sorath. They first pitched their 
camp at Daliisara nanv Amran. Dedo Tamachi was then reigning there,, 
with whom they fought seveial battles and ooiKpnu’ed the. two districts of 
Amran and Kunad, eaeli coiisistiug of 24 villages, and placed detachments, 
there. They afterwards rmnoved their camp to a small hill, called (Jedo, 
near Hadiana, and, after a few days, invaded the sea-port town of Nagna, 
then held by the Jethiva chief, and along with it, (joiuphu'od a greater 
portion of the adjoining tei-ritory. Hardholji afterwards, accomjianied 
by his followers, ‘proceeded towards Dhrol. It was then under tlie sway 
of a Rajput prince, named Dhamal Chilvada. The two i ival armies met 
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' m'i Sisrce battle, in which .the Chava<la chief wi^ skin, and Vith 
140 villages fell into the hands of the‘ victor. Hardholji then.procsiaimed 
himself the ruler of Dhrol. 

In 1539, Jam Raol founded the city of Nawanagar, on the site of the 
Nagna Bandar, and made it the capital of his principality. Hai^dhclji, as 
mentionod above, took up his residence at Dhrol, and established a separate 
chiefdorh. Thus by the favour of Mata (Hope-fulfilling mother) 

the two brothers, Jam Raol and Hardholji, became the founders respect- 
ively of the two States of Nawanagar and Dhrol in Kathiawad. Some 
chroniclers mention tliai. Dhrol and 12 other villages were given in 
appanage to Hardholji b\ his brother, the ruler of Nawanagar, but it is not 
borne out by any reliable testimony. 

Jam Raol after establishing himself at Nawanagar, conquered the 
southern and western territories from the hands of the Jethvvas. In the 
contest the Jethvvas wor(i assisted by the Vala, Vaflhel, Vagher, the Suba of 
Junagarhand many other chiefs. The}' were, however, ojiposed by Jam Raol, 

' Hardholji and his son, prince Jasoji. In one of these battles the Jethwas 
and their confederates brought their guns to bear upon the enSplies so 
effectively that they dealt destruction in the enemy s camp. Jairl;feaol and 
Hardholji consulted the best and bravest of their comrades, and, .summon- 
ing all their men together, enquired if tliero was a single w'arrior, who 
would volunteer to sjiike the guns of their opponents. The brave Sodha 
chief of Parkar, Togoji, took up the gauntlet and with a desperate resolu- 
tion marched to fulfil his pledge. He .succeeded, though at the cost of 
his life. When the Jethwas saw him .spiking their guns, they fell upon 
him and inflicting as many as twenty-four wounds, killed him on the spot. 
The Jethwas then thought that Hardholji was the only brave warrior loft 
in Jam Raol’s camp, and if he were killed, thert‘ would be an end to all 
i^rther fighting. They entrusted the work of getting I'id of Hardholji to a 
,^3^jput adventurer, named Karsan Jambucho. The assassin armed with a 
Itope rode up to tht^. tent of Hardholji and demanded admittance uiiclcr 
]^text of delivering to him an important document. Hardholji Wiis 
taking his bath, and Karsan proceeding thither, pierced him with his 
and killed him. The news of this foul murdci' reached the ears of 
Meheramanji Dungarani, who instantly jumped upon his 
overtook the murdere.r and despatched him with a singB 
bi^in pillaj of Jam Raol’s strength, being thus broken, 'he retired to his 
heavy heart (Ifi.aO). 
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V Hardholji thus perished, leaving behind him eight sons, Jasoji, Unadji, 
Baghoji, Viroji, Lakhoji, Khimoji, Khengarji and Vajoji. The eldest of 
these, Jasoji, inherited Dhrol, while the others were provided with suitable 
ei^tates. 

The burning desire of avenging the murder of his father was con- 
stantly troubling Jasoji. The distri<it of Kanjari, consisting of 12 villages, 
which is now known by the name of Chitrawad, was then held by a Bajput 
chief of the Chudasama tribe. He was the brother-in-law of both Ja^ji 
and Bhanji Jethwa, On one occasion during the marriage festivities at 
Kanjari, Bhanji Jethwa and his wife had gone thither, while the wife of 
Jasoji, too, was invited on tlie occa.sioii. The two sisters meeting together, 
each dwelt on the exploits of her husband and his ancestors. The Jethwa 
Rani, during the course of the discussion cast a slur upon the Dhrol Chief 
and his predecessors. The Rani of Dhrol taking umbrage, wn^te a letter to 
her lord, Jasoji, desiring him to at once run ovau’ to Kanjari and chastise 
the insolent Jethwa. Jasoji was all the whih? scheming plans to wreak 
a dire vengeanc'c upon the Jethwa. The invitati<.>n, therefore, was a god- 
send to him. He marched to Kanjari and killed Bhanji Jethwa. 

Rayasiiihji, the Raj of Hal wad, and maternal uncle of Jasoji, oUce went 
to Dhrol, to pay a visit to his m‘phew. While they were playing at Chopat 
(drafts), the sound of a kettle-drum fell upon the ears of Jasoji. He got angry 
and ordered Ids men to enquire who was he that had the boldness of beating 
the drum on the j)r(‘ciucts of Dhrol. His wrath was appeased when he 
was informed that a mendicant named Makan Bharthi was going on 
a pilgrimage to attended by his At it (mendicant class) followers, 

and that the drum belonged to them. Rayasiiihji was taken by surprise 
and asked his nephe\v what steps he would have taken if the drum had been 
sounded by a Rajput chief. Jasoji replied that ho would have got the drum 
torn off. The Raj of Hal wad bore this in mind, and after his return to the 
capital, he raised a large ai-my, and proceeding in the direction of Dhrol, 
ordered his kettle-drum to be sounded on the very out-skirts of Dhrol. 
Jasoji expostulated with his uncle to stop beating the drum, but in vain. 
At last he attackv'd the army of his uncle and in the fierce battle that 
ensued he fell on the fudd. While dying he requested a charan who was 
Standing by to convoy the intelligence of Ids death to his intimate friend, 
Sahebji, the brother^ of Rao Khengarji of Kubch, exhorting him to avenge 
jiis death. The cltamn accordingly went to Kutcli and related to Sahebji 
all that had happeried. The brother of the Kao maivhed upon Hahvad at 
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‘the hfeaid of a large army. Rayasinliji opposed him near Malia, and in tlitr 
‘.stnxgglej Sahebji was killed and Rayasinhji wounded, Jasoji was suc^seed- 
ed by his son, Bamaniyoji, on the Dhrol gadi Karsanji and Hamirji, the 
'other two sons, were provided with proper appanages. 

Bamaniyoji had so many as thirteen sons, Hardholji II., Jivanji, 

^ Ravoji, Ashoji, Sahebji, Ainarji, Khetoji, Akhoji, Meghji, Hardasji, Junoji, 
Hamirjiand Pachanji. On the death of Bamaniyoji, the eldest, Hardholji II., 

succeeded him, while the rest received grants of villages. 

* 

Hardholji II. had three .sons, Modji, Udavasiiihji and Raninalji, of Avhom 
the eldest, Modji, succeeded his father to tin* Dhrol (/adi ; the others were 
provided .with jag i for tlieir maintenance. 

: It is said that in the time of Mod ji, a rich treasuiv was found buried 
underneath the ground, on the outskirts of a villagi^ namod ])o\ al. A bard 
has written the following coujjhjt on that strang(' discov(*ry: — 

* ' Devla on the banks of the Dodi 

‘ In the direction of the rising Sun 
‘ Where facing stand two Khijadas 
‘ There the treasure in abundaiua* found. ' 

On the death of Mo<lji, his uncle, Pachanji. the thirteenth son of 
Bamaniyoji, ascended the No important event is recorded to have 

happened during his reign, H(‘ had three sons, Kah ji, Sujoji and Sagraruji, 
orWhom the eldest; Kaloji succ^ualed his father on the gad I of Dhrol.. while 
appanages were granted to Sujoji and Sagramji. 

Kaloji was a brave warrior who earned a fair reputati(.)n for his 
valour. He measured his strength with tie? Kathis in a well contested 
'battle, near Sartanpur Khokhari. The site of the battle field still goes by 
tihe name of ‘Kaladhar.’ Kaloji left behind him sev^m sons, Sangoji, Bhimji, 
Jaya.sinhji, Megh ji, Hothiji and Punjoji, of whom Sangoji ascended 
while t]\e other sons W(n’(^ provided withg/zv/.s. When Nawanagar 

i^lV^ded by a Mahpmedan army, Sangoji went to the suc.cour of the 
;lr|tpa',.arid iu,,the scuffle lost his life. As he had no issue, the right ofsuC' 
devolved upon his younger brother, Bhim ji, who, however, remained 
with his ;r/g/r of Khir.sara and 12 otlu'r village.s. ffis younger 
a.ssum«*rl th(‘ rein.s of government in his hands. 

• couplet is as follows: — 

* DOidi Kjiuthe Devla, Ugamuae Darbur 

y F^me be Khija^la, tyfm dhanno nahi par. 
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During Junoji’s regime Kutch was visited by a dire famine and i^any of the 
distressed Ryots leaving their heredftary homes and holdings, proceeded to 
Kathiawad. Junoji very generously supplied them with food and dwell- 
ing within his dominions. 

Jam Ranmalji of Nawauagar had married the daughter of one of the 
J5/nx2/ac/.S’ of the chief of Jodhpui'. This lady had oht.ained such a complete 
sway over her lord that through lua* infimmee the sole management of the 
State had been entrusted to hei^ brother (h)vardhansinh Rathod. 
Premier had, with tlu' co-operati(m of his siste-r, reduced the Jam to the 
condition of a mere State-piisorier. Sh(‘ with the help of her brothercland- 
estinely introduced a new-born balx' into tlu' seraglio and declared that 
she had given birth to a son, whom she gave the name of Lakhoji. When 
Jam Ranmalji di('d in Iddl.tlui personal attendants of the' late Jam ex- 
plained the whole, state of affiirs to his brother, Rayasinhji, and set him up 
as rightful heir to tiu' throru' of Na.wanngar. On tlu' day that the obsequies 
in honour of the de|)art(xl soul of the late Jam were celebrated at Nagar, the 
wily Govardhan did not allow th(‘ Jam’s Bhiujads to enter the tow'n. He 
was with much ado prevailed upon to gra.ut admission to the nearest of the 
Bkayads. Colonel Walker in his Repoi't on Halar says: ‘ Shortly after they 
had assembled together at Nawanagar, Junoji, th(‘ chief of Dhrol, also arrived 
on the spot. Whih‘ sitting in a private audiance with Govardhansinh, ho 
drew out irom his waist a sharp dagger and des])atched the unpopular 
]\rinistcr on the spot. ’ He further on says that the sister of the murdered . 
Rathod wiuit with lu'r infant child first to Mah'k Esha and thence to the 
Muslim Siiba at Ahniedal)ad for protection, l>ut none of them gave her any 
succour. 

Junoji had three sons, Kludoji, Muluji and Modji. On the death of 
Junoji, his eldest son, Khetoji, sueceeded him, while his other sons were well 
provided foi\ 

No' event worthy of record occurred during Khetoji's time. After his 
death, his eldest son, Kaloji II. ascended the gadi, while appanages \vefe 
granted to Waghji and Makanji. Kaloji II. was killed by Dangra Bkayad^ 
and as he had no issue, his brother, Waghji, inherited the patrimony of Dhrol. 
He was a very difring and valiant prince. Once the Mc'iharaja of Jodhpur 
was proceeding on a pilgrimage to the holy shrine of Dwarka, and on the 
way, he halted on the precincts of Dhrol, His attendants entering the 
town began to harass the poor inhabitants. They all went to Waghji, ; 
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oojihpl^ined of the many hardships they were suffering at. the hairds 
of Jodhpur people. He at the .helid of his army marched to);^ards the j 
i^on^mpment of the Maharaja. A scuffle ensued between the two pstfties, 
Hin the Jodhpur men were defeated. Waghjl cut the tail of one 

; bf the Maharajas elephants, and carried the animal to his own stable. It 
; to the ^laharaja after much entreaty. The,Maharaja 

of Jodhpur, instead of jn-oceeding furtinu* on to Dwarka, returned to his 
capital. From that date originated the popular adage in Gujarat, “ Atheya 
Dwarka.” (Here is Dwarka). 

Haloji was reigning at Gondal about the middle of the 18th century. 
One of his feudatories, ffothiji, {perha])s the chief of Kotda-Sangani), was 
moving about in Kathiawad at the hc'ad of a large army. Once while 
Waghji was lying encamped near Mitana, atteiKh'd by sixty of his best 
hifeemen, Hothiji of Gondal passed by him with his drum beating before 
; him. .Waghji sent him a word tosto[> beating the drum, but Hothiji heeded 

not. A battle took place betweem the followers of these two chivalrous 
: Rajputs, in which many live‘s were lost. A bard tJuis sj)eaks of the 
occasion: — 

Hala warn your Hot In 
‘ Else Gondalgarh shall falj ; 

‘ Rouse not a sleeping snake 
‘ Or Waglido shall your enemy be.’ 

Waghji spent the whole «>f his life in blo(»fIy warfa?'(y and is said to 
have reigned for 80 years. He had seven sons, Jayasinhji, Meghji, Kaoiji, 
Khimoji, Amroji, Tejoji and Agoji. 

1;^ was after his death succeeded by his eldest son, Jayasinhji, 

twhil® jagirs were bestowed upon the other princes. Jayasinhji was 
Ig^liper^liy known by the name of Dadabhai. He forcibly resumed the estate 
i^'Khirsara from the hands of his uncle, Bhiniji, in 1760, but subsequently 
=Sn«*‘-ored it to him. 

Jayasinhji was succeeded by his son, Junoji II., who dying immediately 
by his eldest son, Nathoji. He had other sons, 
Satoji, who were also well provided for. Nathoji died leaving 
sons, Modji and Hothiji. The elder, Modji, ascended, the 
couplet raos thu?:— 

‘ Hothl ne Qadh j&she Gondal tano * 

: ‘ Suto 8&P m Ajag^d, veri tb^he W^ghdo.’ 
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fju<h of DhnO, wkiilc li(*l.Uiji ro(‘<‘ivc(l 'so\riul villii^vs in 

During Modji's tiiuu .bn? was roigning at Nawanagar. 7*hc fauioiis 

Molipramau Khaw.is was LiKMi tke uia.sL iuitiuuitial pfirsauagc at t!ic court 

iIr* .lain. Ifc kad gn)\vit su tenacious ( f kis powder tiiat tla* poor Jam 
was a more |MH)[»el in liis luuids. Jasoji, u? i. .(• iilmself from his yoke of 
Tyranny, applied to the Jadeja (diiels of Katliiaw.-oi Ikr sn[)port. Modji of 
Darol, Meheraiu ujji td' H [fijihliai uf (ioielal and Uinnialji of Khir- 

va^ra tliennipim rose into an ojeoi rehelliea againsj the aiukorilv of Mehcra- 
i?nan Khawas. Thss (sodVdera'p , h.eW‘'ver st rong eoiih? n<d; efh'.et the 
•kdiverance <d* the Jaiu, nor <*(ndd it ia any wav weaken llie influouee 
o'i‘ M ‘her on i,n. d’lies ■ ll'i ijftt ] • (*ve:U.u:i,!’i v sive 'o ]i'd in etfe 'ting a re‘- 
r )ii(aliat i(Oi le'tweeii (lo- Jain and his preii?.! ‘r, M elnoMinan. 

It wMs a!si in- Molji's tiiii ■ that J;? :n id ir f’att.eli Mainnud. the famous 
V;»/.,r Iviil'di, inv.eled Nawana.gMr. init he Itaa io hack w.iJioub gain- 

s' ng his oh. je:d. Ho first nni\de‘d Ire-k to Ivhamhiialia and tlieii to Bhan- 
wad, where In^ 'd a j^aiiv (»f his troops, lit* tlien went by tlio way 

ot* I du'afa, a in? idaeing an otHeer at Hhrol he crossetl (lie lim*. Modji after 
rile J;inr\(]ar’s (k jtartme di* )V.' away ]jis ofiieer from Dhr-d, and b"gaii to 
P'ule witll iMdepemd'l-’ee, 

dliakere Modji w.ir.. after his (hsalle suereeded l-n idiupat siuhji. In. his 
rt'igii, iu 1 (S J7-S, t lie*. Hiwan to His Highness tin' (ta(d\ w ad a.iul Colonel 
Walkt*!', tin* Iv'.^idtmt of B.iroda. a'-rived. in H ila.r for tin' penna.nent st'ttlo- 
meiit of t,he I rlhu ti' ann iially j^iid h\ tin* Ivitlnawad idiu'ts t..(> the (lat'.kwavL 
Tin* sum to h > paid \(y Hiirol was at- > lix-ed at- that tim e Bkiijiatsinhji 
'^ijiplied to ( Clone] Wddker and th<' (Iiekwad. hu’ tlu’ resum[h.ion of the, 
Cara[>u<Iad disViKU, whieh had liemi seized In the Jam oi Nawanagar,. 
^ataji. the lerothei’ of Hie reigning Jam, an<l the Rno of Knb'h also pressed 
certain claini.s against tin' flam of Nawanagar. 'riu'nr were also other 
dispute's j*(“n(ling, ami the Britisli ami the (taidvwad authorities d<‘.sir<'(l the 
tiam to amicably setth' all tJies*' dillerenees. Jam flaseji was <ieaf to all the 
meriaees of the. Ikiraniount Bower, wlK'reujxui tin' eoniliined ainoh'S ot the.* 
Knglisk and the (diekwmd, under the eomniand of (hiptain ( ernae and 
.Fattehsiiik Ban, inandu'd against Xawanag;ir, in bSI2. fk'im Jusoji lor a 
time presented a bold front, but at last lie was eom]Hdled to yield, and the 
distiact of Sarajiadad wa.^^ (‘onseqnently restored to ddiakoiv Bhupatsinhji. 

Jayasinlip* and Keslia.risinliji wmre the two sons of Hhupatslnliji, wdio, 
dying in |.Sd5. was suia'eeded by bis elder son. ,layas{hnji II. then onljr 
Jos 
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2X years olci To the younger Kesharisinhji was granted one viriage inf 
appanage, but be dying soon after witlxuit issue, bis village lapsed to thd 
Dhrol estate. 

Jayasirthji II was born in the year 1824 ( in the month of Kartik 
Samvat 1881. ) He rttled for a long period, during which by his tact and 
wisdom he was able to preserve peace throughout his State. Himself a gocwl 
scholar, he always patit^nized men of letters. When Halar was visited by 
a dreadful famine in 1878 ( Samvat year 193*4 ), he .saved the lives of many 
an indigent j)eople by supplying them with provisions. He embellished 
the town of Dhrol by building a wall foiinc? it, and erecting a fine palacO 
within the interior walli?. He also spent lai'ge sums of money in construct- 
ing roads, gardens, Bharvishalas ( travellers’ inns ), reservoii*s and other 
works of public utility. Jayasinliji was one of those model princes, who 
administered justice evenly among his subjects. The late Jam Sbri Vibhaji,. 
K. C. S. L, who is considered to be the head of the Jadeja «hiefs of Kathia- 
wad, was always on very friendly terms with Jaya^sinliji JI. of DhroL 

JayasinhjLlx’eatbcri his last in 1886, (in the month of Anhwin Samvat 
1942). He was &Ucceedexl by his son, Harisinhji, who is the pi'esent 
Thakore of Dhrol. He received a sa uad of adoption in 1890. 

Harisinhji has two sons, Daulatsinhji and Samatsinhji, lx)ch of whom 
have been educated at the Rajkot Rtvjkunmr College. 

The Thakore Saheb of Dhrol, us a second Class Chief in Kathiawad, 
enjoys full civil and criminal })owers and is entitled to a salute of 9 guas>, 

Cenealogical tree 

(l) Hardholji* 


(2) Jasoji, 


(3) BanaaDiyoji. Karsanji. 

(4) Hardholji II. Eleven others. 


^ (5) Modji. Cdayasinhji. Ranmalji. 


-(T) Kakji I. 


Seven other®. 


Haujirji. 

I 

(6) Pachaojxr 
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<$) Baigojl. 

♦ 

Tlhiiaji. (9) Jaaoji I. 

(Kiiiriara ) | 

1 

Four othera. 

(10) Khltoji. 

1 

1 

Mulujl. 

1 

Modji. 

(11) Kaloji II. 

1 

(12) Waghji. 

i 

1 

Makanji. 

(U) Jayaainhji I. 

1 

1 1 

Meghji Kaolji. 

Four others. 


1 

(U) Jiiuoji II, 

1 


(18) Nathojl. 

1 

Mauoji. 

1 

Satoji. 

(16) Modji. 

1 


1 

Hothiji. 


T 

(17) Khupatsinhji. 


(18; Jflyaainbji 11. 


Kesharisiiihji. 


1 

(19) Ilarisiuhji. 

(The preeeot Thakore.) 

1 



Baulatsinhji SamaUiabji 

(The Heir-AppareDt.) 

Residence. — Dhrol, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency, 
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JANJIRA. 

Area. — 324 sq. tiiiles. — ^<B1,582. 

KeveniKv- 4, VO, 507 riipec\s. 

This State is bounded on the north bv the Kundalika or Roha creek j 
on the east, by Roha, Mangaon and Mahad in Kolaba ; on the south, by the 
Bankot creek ; and on tlie west, by tbe Arabian Sea. 


Tlie name of Janjira ur Zizora seems to be a relie of the old Arab trade 
with India before the Christian era. I ts rUlers are Sidis, who arc supposed 
to have migrated to Western India about tlic middle of the 15th century. 
At that time it ^Yas considered a fashion to import into this countiy a large 
number of Abyssinian and East African slaves. The latter wore known as 
Habshis ( Arab El Habish ), or more commonly Sidis, a word used as only .» 
cornipt form of Saved. Though they wore originally imported as slaves, 
they rose to high jx>sitIon.s on account of their valour arj<l faithfulness. In 
course of time thoix^ arose a .separate community, which formed itsidf into 
a sortfof aristocratic republic and took an active ])art in the struggles that 
followed the wane of Mughal supremacy. 


The Sidis were considered to be the most skilful and daring sailors in 
Western India, When Malok Ahrnud founded the Ahrnediiagar dynasty 
( 1490-1508 ) he appointed the Abys.sinians as ca])tains of the island of 
Janjira. At one time l>auda-liajpuri (a town near Janjirit) fonned part of 
the dominions of the powerful Sultans of Gujarat (1450-1 530). This place 
was, howe ver, seizt'd in 1490 by Ahmud Shah , the founder of the Ahmednagar 
dynasty. Ho then besieged the? island fort of Ja;ijira, which was after 
considerable difficulties taken and its Kuli defenders weic loaded with heavy 
chains and thrown into the sc‘a. Ahmiicl Shah strengtherned the fortress and 
entrusted its command to a favourite Aby.ssinian slave, named Yakut. The 
iilflueuce of the Gujarat sovoroigns over these paiis continued in name till 
1580-35, when the greater |yart of the sea-ei>a.st near Thana passed into the 
It^ndb of the Portugiie.so. In 1578, when Akhar conquered Gujarat, ho 
drd^rod not to coasid(?r Danda-Rajpuri as forming jmrt of Gujarat, but 
ciT ikiiwdnagar. When the Miighals conquered Ahmednagar in 1600, they 
iipjpoinf 9 <i tho^ own goveniors at Danda-Rajpuri, In 1618 an Abyssinian. 

Siral Khan, was appointed governor. He was succeeded by 
( ), ancj: he, in his turn, by Sidi Ambar, moi^p comuiouly 

epithet of ' Sanak ’ ( The Little ). 
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When Ahmednagai* was finally conquered by the Mughals in 1636, 
Sidi Ambar wds governor of Janjira. The Ahinednagar-Konkan portion 
was after this conquest nnule over to the king of Bijapur. The command of 
the island of Janjira was granted to the leading Abyssinian officer of the 
Bijapui* fleet, who was also raised to the rank of Vazir. The first Bijapur 
Vdzir was Sidi Ambar, who died in 1642. He was succe€lded by Sidi 
Yusuf, who died in 1655, leaving the command to Fatteh Khan. 

In 1659, the famous Shivaji sent a strong army to invade the Sidi's 
dominions, but the Marathas sustained a disastrous defeat at the hands of 
Fatteh Khan. Shivaji made every endeavour to repair this disadvantage, 
and in 1661 ho directed his whole strength against the Sidi (General, whom 
he drove back as far as Datu^-Rajpuri, which he captured before any 
succour could arrive from Bijapur. He then opened bombardment 
against the walls of Janjira, but without any eftect. For nine succeeding 
years ( 1661-70 ) Shivaji used his batteries against Janjira, but with no 
better result. At last in 1670, Shivaji directed a vigorous attack on Janjira, 
but when he found that the fort was impregnable against all his assaults, ho 
resorted to the safer method of bribing over Fatteh Khan to his faction, 
Tlie bold but hard-pressed Abyssinian was on the point of yielding to the 
temptation held out to him, when three bi^avc and patriotic Sidis,, Satmbal, 
Kassim and Kheriyat, prevented this treachery. Fatteh Khan was loaded 
Mth chains and the command of the island was entrusted to Sarnbal. I'he 
new governor appealed for help to the Mughal Viceroy of the Deccan, 
Khan Jehan, who promised to assist him with men and money. The Sidii, 
Seeing that the Bijapur government were not inclined to help them out bf 
the difficulty transferred their fealty from the Sultan of Bijapur to the 
Mughal Emperor. Aurangzeb changed Sambals title from Vazir to Yakut 
Khan, and gave him an assignment of 3,00,000 rupees On the revenues 
bf Surit. Sarnbal being raised to the command of the Mughal Nnvy, 
Sidi Kassim was invested with the command of Janjira and Sidi Kheriyat 
was made governor of Danda-Rajpuri. 

After Kassim was made governor bf Janjuii, he began to devise 
schemes to re-conquer Danda-Rajpuri from the hands of Shivaji. In 1671 
during the Hod festival ( March ) when the Marathas were off fcheirguatdi 
he sent a small detachment, under the commaiid of his brother, Kheriyat^ 
tb attack the fort by land, while he with a few boats approached from thb 

Thb sally proved successful and after a fearful havoc the place fWi 
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ittlo the hands of the Sidis. Kassim followed up his victory by capturing: 
six or seven hill-forts, which made Shivaji uneasy at Raigarh. Erom 167^ 
to 1707, the date of Kassim s death, the Sidis were at constant war with 
the Marathas. In 1674, Shivaji reduced the whole coast from Janjira to 
(3oa. The command of the Mughal fleet was transferred in 1677 from 
Sambal to Kassim. It was arranged, through the intercession of the 
Bombay Government, that Sambals kinsmen detained at Janjira, under 
Kassims custody, should be restored to him and that he should be 
allowed to retain command of one of the Mughal ship.s. This did not 
satisfy Sambal, who subsequently abandoning the Mahomedan cause, accept- 
ed service under Shivaji. 

Kassim became the admiral of both th^Mughal and the Sidi fleets and 
sailing from Bombay, began to devastate the whole of the Konkan coast. 
The Maratha admiral tried hard to prevent him, but was defeated and re- 
pulsed with a heavy loss. At last Shivaji and the English concluded an 
agreement that the Sidi general should not be allowed to land at Bombay 
unless he promised not to ravage the Mamtha coast. 

Shivaji died in 1680, and immediately after, Kassim started with his 
vessels to cruise about Danda-Rajpuri. Sailing down the coast, he 
came within sight of Vengurla, but after various fights and engagements, 
he returned to Bombay (1681). Next year Sambhaji sent an army 
under the command of Dadaji Raghunath Deshpande to besiege 
the fortress of Janjira. Later on Sambhaji, in person, joined the army from 
Raigarh, battered the fort for thirty days and finally organised a secret plot 
for its conquest The Sidis, under Kheriyat, gallantly defended the 
fortress, while Kassim destroyed the whole of Sambhaji’s fleet, Th<^ 
Maratha chief then attempted to fill the channel with stones and boulders, 
Ibttt before the work was completed Sambhaji had to run to some other place 
: tb dppose a party of Mughal cavalry. After his departure from Rajpuri his 
Dadaji, gave up the project of filling up the channel between 
^Janjira'and the main land. Dadaji, seeing that Ka.ssim had retired with 
.Jlia; made an attack upon the island, but was beaten back with great 
At liast the Maratha.s were compelled to give up all hopes of con- 
stronghold of Janjira from the sturdy Sidis. Sidi Kheriyat 
of died in 1699. His brother, Kassim, did not survive him long, 

death, in th® Sidis appointed as his successor Sirul Khan, the 
fort of Padamdurg ( Kansa-Killa ), about two mile* 
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to north-west of Janjira. In 1713, Balaji Vishwanath, the first Peshwa, 
entered into a treaty with Kanoji Angria, the pirate chief of Kolaba, with 
the object of annihilating the power of the SicHs. Their territory was 
invaded, and Sirul Khan compelled to surrender his independence. In 
1732 Bajirao planned an expedition against Janjira, but was forced to 
abandon it. When Sirul Khan began to ravage the districts held by the 
Peshwa, the Marathas entered into a secret treaty with Yakub Khan, a 
converted Koli, who was one of the best of the Sidi officers. He was offered 
several inducements, but the whole scheme fell through, and in the war 
that followed, though the Sidi’s fleet was seized at Danda-Rajpuri by the 
united efforts of the Peshwa and Angria, Janjira remained unaffected and 
the Marathas once more withdrew from the field, baffled and crest-fallen. 
In spite of this unsuccessful attempt to seize Janjira, it appeared evident 
that the Sidi s power on the sea was, after Kassim’s death, on the decline. 
Their fleet could now no longer cope with the more formidable fleet of the 
Marathas, 

At that time events occun’ed at Surat, which also consideiubly weaken- 
ed the Sidis’ power in that chief centre of their maritime trade. The 
Emperor of Delhi had long before ceased to hold any supremacy over Surat. 
Tegbakht Khan, the ruler of the city, owed much of his success to the as- 
sistance received from the English Settlers. They endeavoured to obtain 
from Tegbakht Khan the position and income of the admirals of Surat. At 
first the Moslem seemed anxious to gratify their desire, but when he saw that 
his power was firmly established, he turned round. He could at once perceive 
that solong as the admiral was weak he could appropriate to himself a 
greater portion of his revenues, but once the English were entrusted with 
the command of the fleet, he would have to pay them the full stipend. 
Actuated by these considerations, he at last refused to grant them the 
command of the fleet. The Sidis were, however, not so weak tis Tegbakht 
Khan had supposed them to be. Disputes arose between the Governor of 
Surat and Masud, the Sidi’s Agent, Avhich were finally settled through the 
timely intercession of the English. Tegbakht Khan was forced to pay a* 
large amount of subsidy to the Sidi admiral. 

In 1734, Sirul Khan died, leaving behind him three sons. The eldest, 
Abdulla, was murdered by his youngest brother, who usurped the gadi in 
supersession of his elder brother, Reheman, who was then absent from 
Janjira. The cause of Reheman was espoused by that formidable Captain, 
Sidi Yakub Khan, who summoned to his help Shahji, the Raja of Satara. 
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fought befcweon the contii^nding armies, the Sidi^ were defestted* 
loss of their general, and driven as far hack a^ Dai^dirRajpW* 
J^pjira Wiis assailed from the side of the sea by a Maratha fleet, under 
Manaji Angria, and though the island was not reduced, the Sidia ac^ 
ky^owledged the claims of Sidi Rehernan. The Marathas obtained possession 
of certain forts together with half the revenues of the Sidi’s dominions. 
Rehernan was removed from power in 1739 ,and his brother, Sidi Hasan, was 
appointed in his place. Ho died in 1745, and was succeeded by Sidi 
Ibrahim Khan. He was for a time kept in the back ground by one Sayed 
Allana, who usurped the sole power to hinisclf. 

Tegbakht Khan died at Surat in 1746. The English espoused the cause 
of Mia Achan, who, in 1748, secured both the government of the city and 
the command of the castle. The Sidis, on the other hand, supported Safdar 
Khan and his son, Wakhan Khan, who, in 1751, summoned Damaji Qaek- 
wad to their assistance. Mia Achan was forced to abandon the government 
of the city and retire to the castle. This was also siibsoqnontly seized by the 
Sidis, under the command of Masud. Mia Achan finally retired to 'Bombay. 
The Englsh made a common cause with the Peshwa for oustii^ Sa©ar Khan 
and Sidi Masud, and sharing the command of the city. alliance 

did not hast long, and the Engli.sh interests at Surat suffered considejehly* 
Sidi Masud, who had grown to be a powerful man in Surat, appropriaed 
to himself the entire comniand of the city. He died in 175G, and was 
succeeded by his son, Ahmud Khan. Safdar Khan, the old ally of the Sidis, 
had another rival, named Ali Nawaz Khan, who gained the support of the 
Dutch as well as of the Sidis. The now deserted Safdar Kh an adopted as his 
heir one, Farist Khan, and applied for help to tlie English, promising to give 
them the command of the fleet if they succeeded in driving away the Sidis 
from the castle. The English, however, did not accept the tempting offer. 

Khan died in 1758, and Ali Nawaz Khan assumed the comlnand of 
the lity, setting aside the claims ofFari.st Khan. Before the close of the 
Mia Achan, who had been residing at Bombay, returned to Surat and 
Ali Nawaz Khan, established himself in his place. He, however, 
only as a lieutenant of the Sidi general, Ahmud. Great disorder pre- 
^Ijirat and the citizens petitioned to the English to come -to their 
/iyfier mature deliberation they determined to make an attempt to 
ouat Si^ command of the cai^tle and the fleet. 

- : Jlll^ol^^nmng of 1759; the English made a desperate attack on Sur^'t 
by After a strong conflict, the Sidis were composed to 
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eoine to terms. It was arranged that Mia Achan should continue to be the 
Grpyernor of the city and Farist Khan should be appointed his Deputy, The 
JSnglish were put in possession of the castle and were allowed the fleet 
subsidy. The Jaiijira government soon recouped their loss of Surat by 
obtaining possession of Jafarabad, on the south coast of Kathiawad (1759). 
Sidi Hilol, an officer from Jatijira, was n[)])oiiil(Ml manager of Jafarabad, under 
the orders of the Jan j ira governnicnt.. 1 ii 1 7 GO, a ru[)ture took place between 
the Sidis and the IMaratbas. Kamji Pants flic 1\1 a ta Ilia general, obtained 
possession of sonui of Llie Sidi’s tmTitoiy and lu-sirgc'd th(‘ island of Jahjiral 
The English inn to the Sidi’s I’i'seiic and saved ,lanjira from falling intn , 
the hands (jf the ^larathas. Jii ]7()2 Sidi Ihi-aliim was murdered by his 
slave, Yaknt,wvIio iisinpcsl the cliiefship, and b(‘ga,n to ride Lind(;r the title of 
Sidi Yakut Sanni. Abdul Hahim, the rightful Imir, s<inght the assistance 
of the i\Iarathas and n'paired to tin* Peshwa.’s (ojiu't at Poona. At last in 
1772 throng'll ( he mediation of the English, it ^^'a8 arranged that Abdul 
Rahim should be instated at i)anda-Raj[)uri ami sln)uld succeed Yakut 
on his death. Imiin'di.’itely aft(‘r this agreement ^bdult died and Abdul 
Rahim ruled ovt'r Jan jira., t ill his death in 17.S k Sidi Jauliar, the comman- 
dant of Janjira usurped t-he on Ahdid Rahim’s death, setting aside the . 
claims of his eldest son. iVltdiil Ka,him Kli.ni Palu i\Iia. The latter 

fled to Poi)iia- snd his caus(^ was stnuigly advocal<'d by the famous Minister, 
Nana Iffiadrru is. Jau'har apjx'ah'd to tin.; English to .settle the dispute. Balu 
]\Iia reliiK.iuishial his (dainis i-o .lanjira iii lavour of the h*eshwai, who granted 
him a tvnet of land near Surat, yi(‘]dingan annual income of 75,000 rupees, 
W'hich now forms tin* native* State* of Saehin. Tin* Peshwa was never 
able to establish his ])(»wer in Janjira and the* State reanainod independ- 
ent. Sidi Jauliar ruled feu* six ye‘a.i’s ( I 7.S4-I f.'SO ), and' was succeeded by 
Sidi Ibraliim. Me ruled till 1702, wh(‘n his slave, Sidi Juruard Khan, 
throw him into pi ison, Jumard dv ing in l<S()4, lliiahim was reinstated 
on the gaUr and ruh'd till ids death in 1820. At that time the sovereignty 
of the Konka.n had been tran.sfe'rred from the Pe'shwa to the English, 
who, too, (lid not int-ei fbre wiiJi tin* inte'rnal affairs e>f Janjii’a. .Ibhrahim was 
vSiicceedcd by Sidi Mahmud. Tn 1804, tin* Pritasli (Government declared 
Janjira to be subject, to tin* British Sovereignly. In 1848 Sidi ]\rahmud 
abdicated the throne in favour of his son, Sidi Ibhrahim Khan. 

During the i*e{gii of Ibrahim Khan the affiiirs at Janjira grow from bad 
to worse, and the English (Jovcrnineut were com [idled to intervene for the 
safety of the innocent subjects. In 18 () 0 , the Navv ab was deprived of 

’ ■ 100 , , , ' 
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criminal jurisdiction and a British Officer was appointed to look after 

i^irs of the State. The civil and revenue jurisdiction were allowkl to 
remain in the hands of the Chief, who was instructed to communicate With 
the' British Government on all important matters and to follow their 
advice. 

When the Nawab was absent at Bombay, where lie had gone to pay 
his respects to H. R. H. the Duke of Ediiiborough (1870), the infuriated 
and indignant Sardars rose into relK'llion and seizing tJie fort of Janjira, 
placed Sidi Ahinud Khan, the Nawab's eldest son, on tlie (ladi. The Nawab 
appealed to the British (.on ernnieiit, and a special ofbcer was deputed to 
enquire into the cause of the re\oU. 'Jliat (dticer reported that though the 
Sardars were exorbitant in ilieir demands, tliey in cominnii with the other 
subjects of the Nawab had ilrious grounds tor complaint against the exist- 
ving government. It was finally deoidcal to reinstate the Xawab to his full 
powers on his agreeing to rrfono the administration aiid bci guided by the 
advice of the British (Government. .The f’ollector of Kolaha was made 
Political Agent and the Otlicer r< siding at Janjira, was dt'siguated 
assistant. In 1878 after urging their claims to no ])ur[)oso, the Sardays'. 
igreed*to submit to the ?Na\val), who treati'd ihein \Yith the consideration 
iue to their rank. In 1872 the Xawab atlondod the Darhar held in Bom- 
)ay in honor of the visit of H, E. J^ord Northbrook; and in 1875 he went 
to Bombay to pay Ins liomage to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. In 1877 
the Nawab on the plea of a large detieit in the revenues, wivs excused 
attendance at the Im})t;rial Assiunblage held at Delhi. 

In September 1877, serious riots broke out at Janjira between the 
Hindu and the Mahomedan .s\ibjccls of the Nawab. That year the Hindu 
Ganpati holidays fell during the Ptamzan month and a dispute arose as to 
the right of the Hindus tn play music in front of the .Mahojiiedan mosques. 
The Nawab i.ssued an order, which in etfect cancelled all restrictions on Hindu 
i^rpeessions and their right of j)laying music in public, streots. The Maho- 
:iuedans took bitter offence and detLrmined to ))rev(nit the Hindus from 
playing tnusic in the public. Hetwaam the 1 0th and the \ Oth of September, 
0even disturbances broke <mt rusulling in serious loss of life and property. 

last the whole matter was set right by the annulment of the obnoxious 
0 ^ 61 '^jn'substitutien whereof, a new order, vas issued which satisfied both 
paisas.- The Sardars, one.'' more, nrge.(l their claims, and their differences 
with the Nawab were settled. Mr. Pedder, the Political Agent, was asked 
jtp repqrt c«i at Janjira. Hls-repoH clearly 
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showed that with the exception of those departments, which were under 
the direct control of the Assistant Political Ag^^iit, everything else was 
cprrupt and rotten. ‘ Civil justice,’ he .said ‘ was almost a farce ; no redress 
Ivas given in suits against favourites of the Nawab. There were no public 
works, no water-works, though water-works wore much needed, no landing 
places and no roads. The reckless cutting of timber was destroying the 
forests. Finally there was no responsible manager and the State oflSciala , . 
were inefficient and corrupt.’ 

On the 28tli of January 1879, tlui Nawab, Sidi Ibrahim Khan, died. 
He left three sons, two by a cotumbino and one, Sidi Ahmiid Khan, the , 
youngest, by his lawful wife. The party in power installed the eldest as 
Nawab, in spite of the opposition of the Assistant Political Agent. The 
Bombay (Tovernment did nob recognise this succession, and vSidi Ahmud 
Khan was installed as tlie Nawab. The young Nawab has received liberal 
education at the Rajkumar C^dlege at Rajkot. During his minority, the 
administration was carricMl on])y a corn])elent under the orders of 

the Assistant Political Agent, siilyect to the direct control of the Political 
Agent. 

The Nawab of Janjira pays no tribute to the British Government and 
has received no samul of adoption. “ As regards succession, the^cldest^son . 
does not, as of right, succeed to the throiui ; l)Ut that one among the sons ' 
who is decided by the .Supreme authority in the State to be fittest to 
rule.”* 

The Nawab of Janjira has inferior criminal powers and is entifcled to- 
a salute of 9 guns, 

• Vide iLQperial Gazittecr of India Vol. VH. J’. 140. 
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Genealogical tree, 
Sarnbal Yakut Khan. 

. J 

Kassiin Yakut Khan. 

■ . 1 , 

Sirul Klian. 


Abdulla. Ih'heitian. Hasan. 

I (An usiii’per.) 

Ihi.-iliiin Kiiaii 1 . 

i 

Aakuli Ibi-ahini Khans slave.) 

I . 

Ahdiil llaliim I hrellier-indaw of ( 

I I Ihraliiiu Klian. ) 

Jaiilmr. 

Ha-iihiiii Ivhan 1 1 , 

I .. 

Alaliinud Khan. 

1 . 

Jbrahini Khan HI. 


Mahmud Khan Bakshi. One .son. Ahniud Khan, 

(illegitimate. ) (illegitlluatcs ) (The present Xuwab.) 

Residence. — Janjira, Kolaba District: Bonibay Bresidency. 
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KAROND ( Kalahandi. ) 

Area. — 3,745 sq. miles. Population. — .316,295. 

Revenue. — 1,22,484 rupees. 

This chiefship is bounded on the north by the State of Patna ; on the 
south and oast, by the Jai})ur estate and the Viz;ii,^apatain district in 
Madras; and on the west, by Bindi-a, Nayagarh and Khariar. 

This principality was sulqugated ])y tin; J\lam,t]ias, who levied uj^on it 
an annual tribute of .5,330 i-upees (Nag-pur c()inag(‘), whieh was subse- 
quently reduced by tin; last Bhonsl(‘ chiof to 4,500 rupees a year. Directly 
subordinate to this estate is the petty (‘hiefshij) of Thuainul, whieh is held 
b}^ the junior branch of the Karoiid lainily. ddie Thuainul branch is again 
sub-divided into an (Tier and a youngcu- liranch, the head of the fonner 
succeeding to the chiefship under the tit](‘ of Pata Raja, while the head ol* 
the latter assiunes the; nianagmiKUit of the estate* under the title of Tata 
Raja. This syslaun of doiibR goviu-nnient led to constant disputes between 
the Pata and the Tata Rajas. There also <‘xist(.'d ec-rtain boundary dis- 
putes between th(‘ chiefs of Ka,rond and Jai})ur, i-egardiiig the district of 
Kashipur, which I’onned ])arl of the Thuainul estate. Th(^ family disputes 
growing more stubborn every day, tin*. Raja of Nagpur decided to separate 
Thuamiil from Karond, and entrust its sole manag(un(Uit to the Tata Raja. 
This arrangement obtaiiuMl the c.on fin nation of the (Jovernment of India in 
1862. The elaiins of Jaipur against Kashipur wore also disallowed by the 
Suiireme authority. This jiartial separation ot interests tailed to set at 
rest the family feuds between tlfe Pata and the Tata Rajas. It was at last 
decided to divide tlu* {iriiicipality of Thuairnd between the rival claimants, 
of whom the dTta Raja obtained Kashijuir, on his agreeing to contribute 
his share of tho tribute. The jiortion, whi(‘h fell to the share of the Pata 
Raja, was immediately plaeixl under the jnrisdietion of tho Karond Chief, 
while that which was allotbcHl to tlu^ Tata Raja was for some time allowed 
to be held by him as an indepeiidmit but even he was finally, in 

1869, made a feudatory of tlu* Karond Chief, 

Udit Pratap Deo, tho late Chief oi' Karond, died in 1881, leaving 
behind him an adopted son of the name of Raghu Keshar Deo. Long 
before the date of his adoption, Udit Pratap Deo had adoiited one Ram- 
bhadra Sai, but in conseipicnce of the misconduct of the youth, he had 
cancelled his adoption, and made a subsequent one in favour of Raghu 
Keshar Deo. The claim of tho latter was tluly recognised by the Supremo 
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.^bvi^ment, and he accordingly was installed on the gctdi A serious 
■^spute, however, arose between the rival claimants, regarding the right of 
jBuccession, and the Khands, taking advantage of the inteiTegnum prevailing 
lit Karond, preferred to the Government of India numerous complaints re- • 
garding the oppression to which they had been subjected. When they saw. 
“that the Government turned a deaf ear to all their outcries, they took the 
law into their own hands and rose into an open rebellion, committing several 
excesses, attended with serious loss of life and property. The disturbance 
was, however, soon put down with the belj) of the British troops. The 
Supreme Government, however, appointed one of their own officers as 
Political Agent, to look after the affiaii’s of this estate. He fixed his head- 
quarters at Bhawani Patna and carried on the aduiiiiistration of Karond. 
Ih; 1887, that officer having been appointed as Political Agent for the 
f^hattisgafh Feudatories, Karond was placed under the management of a 
V Superintendent, acting under the dii’cct control of the above mentioned 
/ Political Officer. Kaghu Keshai* Deo was born in 1872 , and was educated 
at the Rajkumar College at Jabalpur. In 18 () 2 , a sanad of adoption.^ had 
been granted to his adoptive father, Raja Udit Pratap Deo, and a -Sub- 
sequent sanady conferred on the ruling Chief of Karond, defined his’^atus 
as a Feudatory prince of the Paramount Power. 

The Chief of Karond has been granted the right of adoption and 
receives a salute of 9 guns. 


Genealogical tree. 
Udit Pratap iTeo. 


. Rambhadra Sai (adopted.) Raghu Keshar Deo (adopted.) 

X cancelled the adoption on | (The present Chief.) 

account of his misconduct, j 

'Residence, — Bhawani Patna, Central Provinces ; Southern India. 
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KHILCHIPUR: 

Area. — 204> »q. miles. Population.'— 37,869. 

Revenue. — 2,50,000 rupees. 

; .No record of the ancient history of the State is to be found. But the 
genealogy of the Buridi and Kotah Chiefs throws some light on this obscure 
point. From Anal Rai down to the time of Manek Rai, the KhicHis and 
the Hada Chauhans had belonged to the same family. Manek Rai had a 
numerous progeny of twenty four sons, from whom tlie twenty-four Chauhan 
families sprang up. There was one Aje Rai amutig his sons, who founded 
Khilchipur Patan. Tliis incident marked his d(*seendants otf as the Khichi 
Rajputs. The successors of Aje Rai wei'c Dale Rai. Can tarn Rai, Ramdatta, 
Man Rai, Mnkund Piai, Somsarji, Lakshmansi, Lai >Sinh, Bhornchand Rai, 
Sur Sen, Mohobat Rai, Kandhal Rai, BhanRai, Ijiinkaran, Ram Rai, Budh 
Sen, Sundar Sen, Kalyan Rai, Balaii Rai, Indra Rai, Saiigram Rai, Bamba 
Rai and Jodhaji. Jodliaji was tlie fouiider of Jabul. His successors were 
Hari Sinh, Chaund Rai, l)liu[)al Rai, Raridabat Rai, Mai Rai, Sang Rai, 
Brehepalji and Cesliiji ; the last named Chief had two sons; of them, the 
heir apparent, Prince Var Siiili, was one of tin; gallant generals of Prithu 
Raj of Delhi. As he fell in a battle during his father’s life time, hi» 
younger brotlier, Belmanjuji, ascended the throne, lie had one son and two 
daughters ; Dewausi, and .^lismats (oingabai and Jamnabai. Gangabai was 
married to Raja Bij;il Deo of Dhulargarh. Though they were, so closely* 
connected, the of the Cyo States were bitterly hostile to each 

other. When Dewansi therefore came to ]\is father’s throne, he led aa 
expedition agaiii.st Dhulargarh. In the sanguinary encounter, Bijal Deo 
and hm Karbkarl, Gang Das, 1<M their lives and their followers were scatter*^ 
ed. Gangabai became safi with the corpse of her dead lord. Dhulargarh 
has since been known as Gagroon, which name, continues to the present 
day. The year 1195 is the probnbh* dale of this tragic event. A grant of 
■'fifty two districts jn Malwa was made by Prithu Raj to Dewansi, who 
alternately resided in Malwa and Gagroon, which was fortified with a 
strong wall all round. In 1200, winui Kutub-ud-Din, of the Slave dynasty, 
seized the Delhi throne, Dewansi, in all sincerity, became his faithful and 
devoted vassal. The Padshah was highly gratified at his demeanour and 
presented him with a dress of honour, the proud dignity of Hazari i. e. 

“ Leader of one thousand ’’ and the splendid banner, named MahiniarataL 
Again in 1210, he received an imperial sanad. All this greatly enhanced 
his prestige and power. 



the death of Dewansi, his son/Chaund P^I, succe^ him ah tbiEi 
and he in his turn, was succeedod by his brothers. Sang Pal, Vaje ^Pal 
jflliasViije Raj, Ratan Sinh and Mai Sinh ; all of them were the Vassals of 
^ the sovereigns of Delhi. Mai Sinh had three sons, who became the heads bf 
three distinct foniilies. Jit Sinh was the eldest ; to his lot fell Gagroon and 
, Mhovv and his authority was respected in nine thousand villages. His suc- 
cessor was Sadanji, whose eontonrporary on the thnino of J)elhi was Ala- 
ud-Diu Khilji. Then Sarwant fSiiih and Krodhaji ascended the gat,(lL 
Krudhaji had two sons, the eldt i* of wliom was named Bapaji, and the 
younger, Kalyan Das. Bapaji took for his wife Mismat Sitabai, a Solaiiki 
"princess. He was said to liaa e a strong turn for religion, and he preferred 
the austere life of a idllower of Ramaiiand to the life of worldly pleasures 
and joys. 

On the abdication of Bapaji, his youngm* ])i’other, Kalyan Das, mounted 
i\iC gadi. His siic(a'ssois were Ihioj Raj atel Achal Da^. Acha! Das has,, W^^^ 
an envied name for his remai-kably gallant l)<dta\ ionr during the fightsAvith 
the enemy; for twelve days he, k('[)t up one engagement; on the thirfecuth, 
ho fell, but his head was found near the gala's of Bhainar[)ol, while his trunk 
lay on the banks of tin.' Sarvar tank. At bath thi.‘ places slirines were 
erected in commemoration of the Raja and they aiHi still regarded with 
pious feelings by a large crowd of peopj(‘. His (ddor son, Chachak Deo, fled 
to the Raua of Udaipur, the younger, being one of tin* victims o]i the glorious 
field; the third son, Pintap Siidi o/Zas Patal Deo, marched in the direction 
of Gujarat, and having ivaeht'd Pawagarh in safety, made it his pormaneiifc 
home ^ even today his des<!endants are* to be found there c*ngrossed in 
^agricultural .pursuits, and living on a dee^'iit maintenance. The fourth son, 
r^aj Sinh by name, fled to the (*ast and founded (iazij)ur. Oiu^ Bhagwan 
$iiih flourished in his line, whoae*piired grt'at cr'lebrity ])y taking part in 
timidreds of ])loody actions, and the impression of his da.slimg valour is still 
ever in llie annals of the cast(‘rii countries. 

The Run a of Chitod, with whom Chachak Deo had sought protection, 
MS^^ed teJnin and his .son.Dhir Deo, some estates for their maintenance. 

thio la{>sc of some tim;.*, the Rana pub in a woi'<l of recomiriendation 
j^^^hii|>.,Deo to the Padshah of Mamlugarh, through whoso favour a 
.(tailed MaJn in(i.r<(>hd, and a dress of honour, consisting .of eleven 
prfsent-ed to him ami lie was restored to the of Gagroon 
0rnd Dliir Det> was succeeded by liis son, Veiii Das. He had 

Jataiii and Dowji. Jatam, who succeeded his hither, died after a 
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short rule. His son, Raya Sal, now became the master of (jagrooii. At 
the time of Akbar’s invasion of Malwa and his encampment at Saran^q)iir, 
he ordered Man Sink with a small force to riMliico Gagrooii. The defeat, of 
Raya Sal and the capture of Coe^roon were thus ensured. The discomlila'd 
Raja, after some time spent in flight and ]>luudei-, aj)peared befon* th(.‘ 
Emperor, who gnuiiously bivstowed on him Mhow. After hisdi'ath, his son, 
Gopal l)a.s, inherit('d tin; chiefship; the younger son, Jozar, who is known by 
the nanui ot Jozar Khan, be^ccinn’ a eonveat to Mahomedanism. (dopaJ Das 
had three sons, Jshari Sinh, Surat Sinh and llari Sinli. [shari Sinh came 
to the throne; Madhii Siidi, his siu'cessor, had llirei' ^(tn-', Indra Hhan, Udaya 
Rhan and Raya, Rhan; of theses India S’l.in, ixand IIk* (dde-i, suee(H'(l(.'d his 
father, fii Ins t inu' Ifao Uatan ofRiindi niareln'd at file head of a sma.ll 
force against Mhow. India Rhan enco!int(‘red him willi his host, Imt was 
defeated, and his capital passisl into tke posst'.ssion of his antagonist . thus 
the kingdom of his foi'e-fathers passed (.'oinpleti-ly and irr.a ixsddy out of the 
family. Rataii Sinh, Dhirat Sinh and Joi'auarSinh were I lie son, gi'andson 
and the givait grandson (tf Indra Rha.ii. I..’nie() Si;di, Rratap Sinh and Lai 
Sinh were tlie thna.' s(.)ns of Jorawar Siidn (dhatar Siidi and Rhojrd Sinh 
were tlu' son and giandson of Lined Sinh. Itliopal Slidi, w'ith Ids son, 
Chain Sinh, was killed at^ Sehore. ddiis event maidad the lerniinatiou 
of the line of Jatam,oiie of iho two sons ot’ R.ija \’em Das. 

To Dewji, 1,ln' secoml son of V( in Das, t lu' distrle.i of Cliacliani had been 
assigned in gogd'. Ib^ lloiirished eonli'mjxtraiieonsly wiUi Lnijieror Ikibar 
of the; Mughal dyiiastv 1 1 e was siieeeedt.'d l>v M ni Sinh, who a])pt‘ared 
in person bel’ore Itiupr'ror linma.yiin, when he was proe^v'ding againsi the 
Padshah of (.bijarat tl)r<nigh Malwa. The Knipmor jireonded him with a, 
dress of honour. Man L ! lead t, wo sons, Chakra. Sen and l.'graSinn The 
elder inherited his I’atln i > ■■'/. He nse<| to ^aa\ at Ruiora, where he 

was attacked by Raja Cmak in tin' struggli*, Chalvia Sen was slain, and 
Riaora wans captuivd by th<‘ (‘ne»n\'. The youngm* brotin r, Cgra Sen, (.-seajierl 
to Delhi, wdiere he a.,(‘e.('j)te(l .s<.‘rvie(' nndei Akbar. Wlieiitlie ldnp<a-oig 
^et out on an ex[)i‘(litlon against Asirga.rh, he aeeompsiiied him. After 
th(' eoiKpiest of Asirgarh, the Empia-or was pleased to put him m 
possession of tlu^ six districts, Khilchgiur, Riaora, Chaelioriii, Ralanpui, 
Dankiwaida and Rhilwada. Thus ho ac(|uired th(‘ aiieienl home of lii^ loie- 
iathers, and the Emperor gave him rieh gitls of a -okh'. a pomnnl .md 
a dress of honour. 
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Ugra Sen survived his restoration but for a short time. His son, 
Waghji, who then ascended the throne was a feudatory in the service o-f 
Emperor Jehangir, and marched at the head of several expeditions when so 
directed by the Emperor. He was shortly after dispossessed of the district 
of Chachorni by the Rao of Bundi, who attacked him with a large army. 
His two sons, Karanji and Nagji, were required by Shah Jahan to proceed 
with an expedition that he sent out against Bengal, where their operations 
extended over a period t wel ve years. On his death, Karanji was recognized 
as the successor on the Khilchijiur gadi, whereas the district of Velanpur 
was granted in perpetuity to Nagji by the Emperor. The inveterate foe 
of the house, Rao Raja Chatra Sal of Bundi, attacked Velanpur and seized 
it, after putting Nagji to death. 

Diwan Karanji had two sons, Hathi Sinh and Kishan Sinh. The elder 
succeeded his father. Emperor Shah Jahan sent him rich presents at the 
time of his coronation and made his younger brother, Kishan Sinh, the 
governor of Ranala and Dahela. Diwan Hathi Sinh had a numerous 
progeny of nine sons: — Anop Sinh, Fatteh Sinh, Daulat Sinh, Sardar Shdi, 
Suraj Mai, Bishaii Sinh, Prithi Sinh, Jaswant Sinh and Manohar Sinh. 
The representatives of their branches are even at present found either at 
or near Khichipur. 

On the demi.se of Diwan Hathi Sinh, Anop Sinh, his eldest son, came 
to the gadl, and his accession received Emperor Aurangzeb’s approval, who 
sent to him a rich dress on thr occasion. He had two sons, Fatteh Sinh 
and Himat Sinh. At tln^ time of Fatteh Sinh’s accession, the coronation 
gifts were sent by Mahmud Shah. As the star of Peshwa Baji Rao was then 
in the a.scendant, Diwan Fatteh Sinh prudently arranged to keep his agent, 
Padani Sinh, in constant attendance upon him. He had three sons, Abhaya 
Sinh, Hindu Sinh and Kup Sinh, of whom the eldest succeeded his fathei\ His 
successors were Dip Sinh and Durjari Sal; the latter died in 1812. The mother 
and the wife of Durjan Sal entrusted the government to Balwant Sinh. 
But one Arnan Sinh put forth his claims to the gadi, by the right of nearer 
relationship, before the Court of the Gwalior Darbar, who referred the 
idispute to the British Govemment. His nearer relationship was establish- 
but as a strong party was working against him, it was resolved that 
his son, Sher Sinh, was to be placed on the gadi, the sole administration 
to rest with the eldest Queen-Dowager of the late Raja. . The Gwalior 
Court at this time gave up its right of levying nazarana from the State. 
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Thus Sher Sinh came to the throne, and it was further resolved that a 
tribute of 13,136 rupees in British coin was to be paid to Sindhia through 
the Political Agent of Bhopal. 

Sher Sinh expired on the 27th November 1868. As he left no male 
issue, the right of succession of Amar Sinh, a near relation, was recognized 
and he succeeded the late Raja. He was presented with a sanady bestow- 
ing on him the hereditary title of ^ Rao Bahadur ’ on the 18th April 1873. 
He has several sons, of whom the eldest is named Lalji Bhawani Sinh. 

The Chief of Khilchipur has inferior criminal powers and is entitled 
to a salute of Q guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Aje Rai, Dule Rai, Gautam Rai, Ramdatta, Man Rai, Mukund Rai, 
Somsarji, Lakshmansi, Lai Sinh, Bhomchand Rai, Sur Sen, Mohobat Rai, 
Kandhal Rai, Bhan Rai, Lunkaran, Ram Rai, Budh Sen, Sundar Sen, Kalyan 
Rai, Balan Rai, Indra Rai, Sangram Rai, Bamba Rai, Jodhaji, Hari Sinh, 
Chaund Rai, Dhupal Rai, Raridabat Rai, Mai Rai, Sang Rai, Brehepalji, 
Geshiji, Belmanjuji, Dcwarisi, Chaund Pal, Sang Pal, Vaje Pal alias Vaje 
Raj, Ratan Sinh, Mai Sinh, Jit Sinh, Sadanji, Sarv^ant Sinh, and — 

Krodhaji. 


Kalyan Das. 

_l 

r 

Bhoj llaj, 

Aclial Das. 

I 

~ I T ■ 

One son. Pratap Sinh, Gaj Sinh. 


Dhir Deo. 

Veni Das. 

„_i _ 

Dewji. 
Man Sinh, 


Bapaji. 


Chachak Doo. 


Jatam. 

•I 

Kay a Sal, 
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V" idt>pal Das. 


Jczar Khan, 
(became Musaloaan.) 


Ishari Sinh. Surat.Sinh. Ilari Sinh. 


Madhu Sinh. 

_ 

IndrJBhan. Uclaya Bhau. Raya Bhan, 


Ratan Sinh. 

I 

Dhirat Sinh. 

I 

Jorawar Sinh. 


timed Sinh. Tratap Sinh. Lnl Siub- 


Chatnr Siuh, 


Bhonal Siuh. 


Chain Sinh. 


Chakra Sen. 


I 

Ugra Sen. 


Waghji. 


Karanji. Nagji. 

I - j 

Hathi Sinh. Kishan Sinh. 


Anop Sinh. Fatteh^Sinh. SeTon others, 

I 

i I 

Fatteh Sinh. Himat Sinh. 

I 

I I I 

AbhayaSiuh. Hindu Sinh. Rup Sinh. 

I 

I 

Dip Sinh. 

1 

Durjnu Sal. 

I 

Balvvant Sinh. 

I 

Aman Sinh. 

I 

, Shcr Sinh. 

I 

Amar Sinh. 

(The present Chief.) 

(LaljiSBhawnni Sinh.) 

( The neii'-Appareut ) 


Residence.— Khilchipur, Chojial Agoncy ; Central India. 
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LIMBDI. 

Area. — 343 sq. miles. Population. — 48,176. 

Revenue. — 2,64,000 rupees. 

The State of Limbdi is bounded on the north by Wadhwan, on the 
east, by the Dholka sub-division of the Ahmedabad District, on the sputh, 
by the Dhandhuka sub-division, and on the west, by Saylaand other minor 
States. 

Man^uji, the s(a;oind son of the illustrious Harpaldev, who first esta- 
blished the Jhala rule at Patdi (now Dhrangadra), was the founder of the 
principality of' Limbdi Harpaldev had three sons by Shakti or his 
Solanki wife, of whom the eldest, Sodhoji, inherited the patrimony of Patdi,, 
the second, Manguji, received the appanage of Jambu and Kundni with 
84 other villages, while the third, Shekhdoji, was granted the of 

Sachana and Chor Vadodra. The rulers of Limbdi are the descendants 
of the second son, Manguji. 

Madhupal (dim Munjpal, the eldest son of Manguji, succeeded his 
father after his divith to the paternal estate. He was married to the 
Chudasama princess of Junagarh, and by her he had one son, named 
Dhaval or Dhamal. After the death of Madhupal, Prince Dhaval ascended 
the giidi, Ife had married the daughter of Vaja Palaji, the chief of Verawal 
Patan; from whom ho received in dowry a grant of seven villages. He 
ruled over Jambu till 1 194, when ho was once expelled from the capital by 
the Sultan of Delhi, who invaded his territory. He forthwith proceeded to 
his father-in-law s court and with his help, conquered forty-one villages on 
the sea-coast. He founded the village of DhamleJ and made it his seat 
of government. After the Mahoniedan army had retired, he went back 
to his old capital, Jambu, but finding it desolate, he returned to Dhamlej, 
leaving a gairison at Jambu and Kundni. It was from him that his 
descendants acquired the distinctive appellation of Dharnlejia Jhalas and 
they are still to be found in the villages situated on the sea-coast. 

Dhaval was, after his death, succeeded by Kaluji. He removed his 
capital from Dhamlej to Kundni. After him Dhanrajji, Lakhoji L, Bhoj- 

I > Karansinhji, Askaranji I. and Saghoji I., successively occupied the 
gadi of Kundni. Though Kundni was their capital they resided for some 
portion of the year at Jambu. After the death of Saghoji, his successor, 
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Sheshmalji, transferred his seat of government to Jambu. He was after 
his death succeeded by Sarangji, who generally resided at Jasdari, the 
chief town of a Chovisi (district comprising 24 villages) near Kundni. The 
rulers of this house thus alternately fixed their capital at Kundni and 
Jambu. 

Sarangji was, after his death, succeeded by Lakhoji 11. He made 
both Kundni and Jambu his seats of government, though he resided at 
either of these places according to his convenience. Lakhoji was succeeded 
by Vajerajji, who also followed the example of his father in residing alter- 
nately at Jambu and Kundni. Though Jambu was the ancient capital of 
his hereditary estate, he preferred to take up his residence in Kundni. 

After the death of Vajerajji his son, Nagji I, ascended the throne. He 
annexed to his dominions the chorasi imragna, under Shiani. He 
incurred the displeasure of Sultan Ahmud Shah, the King of Gujarat. 
He was, on his death, succeeded by his .son, Udebhanji, whore-built the fort 
of Jambu. He >vas succeeded by Khetoji I., after whom the gadi of Jambu 
was successively occupied by Bhojrajji II., Nagji II., and Khetoji II. This 
Khetoji was a very brave and chivalrous Chief. He was also endued with 
a fair and blooming countenance. In his time, Sardhar was governed by 
Vaghela Rajputs. The fair daughter of the Sarvai}^^ Rao of Bhadli was 
betrothed to Godhaji, the Vaghela chief of Sardhar. The courtiers of Sar- 
dhar had gone to Bhadli with a ‘ sword ’ to escort the marriage procession 
of this Sarvaiya Princess to Sardhar. On their way the whole marriage 
procession ( Dolo ) halted on the shady bank of a reservoir, on the outskirts 
of Kundni. Khetoji II. then happened to be enjoying his ride on his horse 
near the same tank. When approaching the tank, his turban accidentally 
fell down and his long and glossy hair streamed down his back on to his 
horse. The bride was watching all this from her chariot, and she was 
enamoured at the sight of his fair well-proportioned body, his skill in horse- 
inwship and his long streaming ringlets. She could not help asking the 
Sardhar maid, who was sitting by her, who that horseman was. Regarding 
4lus the bards say. : — 

The Vaghela’s marriage procession came and alighted at the tank, 

There the handsome Jhala Chieftain, Khetshi, was exercising his 

horse ; 

The turban fell from Khetshi’s head, and his hair fell down loose, 
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The lady’s mind became enamoured of him, as the snake clingeth to 
the sandal-tree.* 

The slave girl replied, ‘ How should I know ; what have I to do with 
him T The bride, however, again asked her, when she replied angrily, * Do 
you wish to run away to him that you ask about him so ?’ On her saying 
this, the bride became very angry with her, and peremptorily ordered her to 
enquire who he was. The female attendant was helpless and after making 
enquiries, she told the bride that he was no less a personage than Khetoji 
Makwano ( Jhala is a branch of Makwana ). When the bride learnt 
that he was Khetoji, the Chief of Kundni, she sent him a message, begging 
him to take her to his home, as she had fallen in love with him and 
swearing that if he refused her request she would commit suicide and 
thus he would be answerable for her death, and that if he were a true 
Kshatriya he would never refuse her offer. On receiving this message, 
Khetoji went into the town and sent his minister to request the rnamage 
party to stay there for the night. They willingly agreed and came to the 
palace. Here the bride was taken to the apartments of Khetoji’s women, 
but the rest of the party were allotted a separate lodging. After she had 
partaken of the food, served to her, the bride said to Khetoji ‘ As you are 
so brave you will not fear to keep me.’ The following verses are recited by 
the bards regarding her message to Khetoji : — 

‘ The lady sent her slave girl, 

‘ Liston Makwana Kheto, 

‘ Know you that I will wed a Jhala husband, 

‘ Or else I will immediately give up my life.-l* 

Khetoji was much perplexed as to how to act and summoned his 
relations and ministers, and told them what had happened. After much 
consideration they replied that as she had come of her own accord, they 
thought it would not be right to refuse to protect her, especially since 
if she were to commit suicide they would by refusing her protection be , 
morally guilty of her death. At the worst there could be but a battle, and 

• The Gujarati runs thus : — 

Vaghelttiii jan avi sarovar utari ; Tyan Chbogalo jhal Khetshi ghodo khelave; Khetahi 
ehirojoliyo khaso, jaaike chhuta kesh Man bainu mohirahyun jyam chandanane Ispeta 
Bhesha. 

t The Gujarati is:— Baiye vadaran mokali, sun Kheta Makkwan ; Varnu ban Jhala ?ar 
janaje , Nikepalaman chhandu prana. 
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bfliliat they did not fear the result. Then the bride was told that Khetoji 
Would keep her. 

So when on the morrow the comjmny were ready to proceed, the 
bride delayed to join them. After waitiriof for some time the Sardhar 
maid said that it was no use delaying- further, as it was clear that she 
intended to live with Khetoji. When the men of the party heard this 
they were greatly enraged and prepared to fight, but being only a handful 
in number, they were all slain and the slave girl alone escaped alive to 
Sardhar, where she told Godhaji Vaghela <»f what had happened and how the 
bride had run away to ]\Iakwana Khetoji and how the (escort had been slain. 

Godhaji Vaghela vowed revenge and obtaining the aid of the Rao of 
Bhadli, he marched upon Kundni. Khetoji met them in battles and repulsed 
the Sarvaiyas, but was slain Avhile lighting with the Vaghelas (148().) Ho 
is said (like Mokhdaji Gohel) to have fought, after losing his liead, until his 
body reached the wall of Kundni. His defeat of the Sarvaiyas is com- 
memorated in the following lines : — 

‘ In the battle-field of Kundni, 

‘ Khetoji, the lord of men, was playing. 

‘ Bhadli was defeated, 

‘ The City of the Sarvaiyas.* 

After the death of Khetoji, Godhaji Vaghela coiKjiiered Kundni and 
Jasdan and returned to Sardhar. Afterwards, Mahmud Begara, the famous ’ 
King of Gujarat, is said to have besieged the forts of Jambu and Shiani. 
He expired in 1486, and was succeeded by his son, Saghoji IT. t 

Saghoji II., attended by 500 horse, betook himself to outlawry 
against Godhaji Vaghela, to avenge tin* death of his fatliei-. When he 
found that all his attempts were unsuccessful, lu; at last took shelter 
Jhobala, a village of the about ten imles from Limbdi. 

Godhaji Vaghela, on learning this, inarched against Jhobala at the 
jhbad of 2000 horse. Saghoji like a desperate Ra)[)Ut would have opposed 
Ibis overwhelming force, but at last his heart failed him and he retired 
imtix his followers. Once while Saghoji was encamped at a village, named 
Vejisial, a shepherd of Sardhar saw him thus flying, and he retorted to an- 
ulher Kundni shepherd, named Viso, who was standingby,‘See how your Chief 
• The Gujarati is ; — 

Konda^'i6 Ka tkana, &hole Kh< t narend; Bhadliyea Bhangan, Shahr Sarvaiya tane. 
t account we arc indebted to the Bonabay Gazetteer Vol# VllL pp» 631-2. 
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18 running away before the brave Godha.’ Saghoji, when he came up to the 
spot, recognised his subject, Viso, who entreated him to make a halt there 
and become his guest. Saghoji replied that a large army of the Vaghela 
chief was pursuing him and that attemled as he was by only a handful of 
men, he was unable to fight against him. Viso cheered up the drooping 
spirits of his distressed master, by saying tlmt all the 8000 shepherds, who 
had then come to that village, would vvillingly take up arms against the 
Vaghelas. Saghoji, highly pleased with this assurance, stopped at that 
village. After a few days Godhaji Vaghela, with his 2000 horsemen, arrived 
there, searching for the fugitive Jhala. hi the battle that (msued the 
Bharwads (shepherds), who were all armed with swords, matchlocks, bows, 
arrows and other weapons, fought with singular bravt ry against the well- 
disciplined Vaghela Rajputs. When the battle was at its liighest, Saghoji 
rushed forward at the head of his 5(){) chosen followers and pierced Godhaji 
Vaghela to the heart with a lance-tliriist. Afb'r the death of their leader 
the Vaghela horsemen fled to tlieir native land. 

Now Saghoji directed his attention towards raising the iJiana, locat- 
ed at Jambu by the Sultan of Ahmi'dabad. lie first invited the thandar 
and his subordinates to entertainments and banquets held in their honor, 
and thus inveigled them into his owm clutches. Once when they were all 
enjoying a feast in pcu’fect security, Saghoji and his comrades treacherously 
murdered them to a man. Viso afterwards went to Alimedabad and 
bribing the minister of the Sultan, obtained a jirviaii for the resumption 
of Jambu and Shiani. The Sultan from that day raised his ihana from 
Jambu. Thus by the hcl}) and eo-o[)cration of the devoted and loyal Viso 
Bharivad ( shephej-d ), hkiglioji was enabled to I’egabi his [)aternal estate. 

After the death of Saghoji, his son, Sodhoji, vascended the gevdi at 
Jambu. After him came in succession Askaranji 11., Aderajji [. and Verisal- 
Ji. The last named prince was after his death succeeded by Askaranji III. 
He removed his seat of government from Jambu to Shiani. Askaranji III. 
'was succeeded by Aderajji II. “ Tliis Chief was once encamped with 150 
horsemen near the tank of his village of Ghaghretia. It so happened that 
Chandrasinhji of Wadh\yan, who was returning to his capital after the con- 
quest of Metli, pa.ssed near Ghaghretia and seeing the shady tre(\s by the 
tank, desired to camp there. H(' sent therefore a charan to request Ade- 
r^jji to move his camp. When the charan had delivered the message, 
Aderajji replied ' You go another way, 1 shall not move from my fathers 
land . The charan returned and told Chandrasinhji that Adcraqji refused 

III 
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to move. The charan then endeavoured to persuade Chandrasinhji to g0 
some other wa}^, but he would not consent and rode straight towards the 
camp. Just as Aderajji was preparing for battle, 200 cartmen of Jambu 
came and paid their respects to him and asked him why he Was so 
perturbed. He replied, ‘ Chandrasinhji of VVadhwan is coming at the head 
of 300 horse to fight with me.’ The Vohoranoi Jambu said, ‘ We have 200 
carts and in each cart are two musketeers.’ On hearing this the Thakore 
instructed them to draw up their carts in two lines so that Chandrasinhji 
must pass between them, and directed them not to fire until all the horse- 
men should be between their lines. They accordingly drew up their carts 
as he had directed, and just then Chandrasinhji ’s drums gave notice of his 
approach. When he and all his men had passed in between the lines of 
carts, the cartmen began to fire. Many of the Wadhwan men were killed 
and the rest Hed to Kerala, whither Aderajji pursued them. Chandra- 
sinhji and a few horsemen escaped to Wadhwan. The bards commemorate 
this battle as follows : — 

‘ Tlie sky was shaken and the Xag * moved, 

‘ The brave and warlike Ado and Chando were enraged ; 

* The two kings were strong armed like Yam, 

‘ They two wore very powerful and of immeasurable strength, 

‘ Perfect in all stratagems and as death to their enemies, 

‘ The illustrious Jhalas w'ere of such strength as is rarely met. 

‘ These two strong-hand(H.l ones advanced and attacked each other, 

‘ As they advaiu^ed the two MoU f became furious ; 

‘ The son of Kasangh much resembled Ravan, 

‘ But Ado stood firm like Ram.’ 

When these lines were repeated before Chandrasinhji, he was much 
enraged and he ordered the ekarans to leave his territories. They replied 
that they were not to blame as they had warned him not to fight, but he 
had persisted in doing so and thus had suffered defeat. Chandrasinhji, 
however, would not relent and the charans betook themselves to Aderajji, 
and requested him to provide for them, and he gave them the village 
of Mithapmr. As however the vicinity of Mithapur was covered with dense 
jungle, in which robbers took shelter and wild beasts abounded, the 
cJtarans came back to Aderajji and asked for a village in sight of kis 


* The Sheeh n ay who eupports the earth ou his head. 
\ Mai mean* an athlete, a wrestler, 
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palace. He gave them therefore the village of Jhamdi, about 4 miles from 
Limbdi.”^ 

Aderajji was, after his death, succeeded by Verisalji II. After him came 
Harbhamji I., who removed his capital to Limbdi. Some writers say that 
he conquered Limbdi from the Chudasama Rajputs, while others hold that 
it was first founded by the Jhala Rajputs. He was constantly at war 
with the Kathis, who were his greatest enemies. They repeatedly attack- 
ed his territories, under the leadership of the Kathi chiefs of Jasdan and 
Paliad. Once when Harbhamji had proceeded on a pilgrimage to Ambaji, 
the Kathis, taking advantage of his absence^, invested his capital. It was 
bravely defended^by theThakore’s younger brother, Amarsinhji, who fell in 
the fight. Harbhamji on hearing this returned to Limbdi immediately 
and avenged his brother’s death by defeating and repulsing the Kathis 
from the gates of Limbdi. 

Harbhamji I. died in 1786 and was succeeded by Harisinhji. It was 
in his reign that Colonel Walker arrived in Kathiawad for the permanent 
settlement of tribute, and the amount to be annually paid by Limbdi was 
also then determined (1807-8). 

Harisinhji, dying in 1825, was succeeded by Bhojrajji III. He dying 
in 1837, was succeeded by Harbhamji II., who reigned till 1856. Dying 
on January 8th, he was succeeded by his brother, Fattehsinhji. 

The young prince, Jaswantsinhji, became the master of Limbdi on the 
death of his father, which took place in the month of January 1862., He 
is the present Thakore Saliob of Limbdi. During his minority the sole 
administration was for a time carried on by his mother. She, however, 
found it difficult to manage the affairs of the State and the British Govern- 
ment appointed, in 1867, an assistant to the Political Agent, who conducted 
the administration of Limbdi with marked ability and success. 

Thakore Saheb Jaswantsinhji was educated at the Rajkot Rajkuraar 
College. When he attained the age of majority in 1876, he was entrusted 
Vfith the sole management of the State. 

In 1884, Thakore Saheb Jaswantsinhji was appointed a member of 
the Legislative Council of Bombay. In 1887, he went to England, becoming 
^ member of the deputation of the Kathiawad chiefs on the J ubilee occa- 
sion. In honour of that event he was decorated with the proud title of 

K. C. I. E. 

Vide Bombay Gazetteer Vol, VIII, pp, 533-4. 
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The Thako^’e Saheb of Limbdi has been granted the right of adoptior 
in 1890, and is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Manguji, Madhupal, Dhaval, Kaluji, Dhanrajji, Lakhoji I, Bhojrajji I., 
Kararisinhji, Askaranji L, Saghoji I., Sheshinalji, Sarangji, Lakhoji II., 
Nagji I, Udrbluinji, Khetoji L, Bhojrajji IL, Nagji II., 
Khetoji II, Saghoji IL, Sodhoji,- Askaranji IL, Aderajji L, Verisalji I, 
Askaranji III., Aderajji IL, Verisalji IL, Ilarbhamji L, Harisinhji, and. — 

Bhojrajji HI. 



Harbhaniji IL Fattehsinhji. 

I 

r'~7 1 . .. 

Jaswantsiiihji. Umcdsinhji. 

(The prefieut Thakore Saheb.) 

Residence. — Limbdi, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


^ 0 ^ — 
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MAIHAK 

Area. — 400 sq. miles. Population. — 77,438. 

Revenue. — 74,000 rupees. 

. The State of Maihar is bounded on the north by Nagode ; on the east,, 
by the State of Rewa ; on the south, by the district of Jabalpur ; and on 
the west by the State of Ajaigarh. 

The rulers of Maihar belong to the Cutchwah tribe. The name of 
its founder and the date of its foundation are not known, but it is said that 
considerably long before the English acquired a footing in Bundelkhand, 
it owed allegiance to the Biindcla kings of Panna. Later on the territory 
was granted by the king of Panna to the father of Thakore Durjan Sinh ill 
reward of his good services. Durjan Sinh was recognized as the chief 
of Maihar by the British Government in 1806, when the Bundelkhand 
chiefs were placed under British protectorate. 

In 1826, on the death of Durjan Sinh, his sons fell out on the question 
of succession, and w-ere about to resort to arms when the intervention of 
the British Government saved them from the horrors of a civil war at 
the cost of the integrity of the State. The territory of Maihar fell to the 
lot of Bishan Sinh and that of Bijayaragogarh to Prag Das. The British 
Government confiscated the territory under Bijayaragogarh in 1858, owing to 
the participation of Surju Prashad, the son and .successor of Prag Das, in, 
the Mutiny of 1857. 

In 1849, it was found out that^ Bishan Sinh of Maihar was ‘incapable, 
to manage his own adairs ; the Government thereupon took upon them- 
selves the conduct of the administration. In the next year Bishan Sinh 
died. He was succeeded by his son Mohan Prashad, who only enjoyed a 
short rule of two years. Raghubir Sinh, the present chieftain, succeeded his 
father in 1852. 

For his abolition of transit duties and his non-acceptance of any com- 
pensation for land taken up for the construction of Railways, the Queen 
Empress was graciously pleased to bestow on him the dignity of a chie^ 
ship with a salute of 9 guns in 1877, at the time of Her a.ssuinption of the 
title of “Empre.ss of India.” 

The Chief of Maihar has been granted the privilege of adoptiorij, and . 
is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Durjan Sinh. 

Bishaa Sinh. Prag Das. 

I Surju Prashad. 

Mohan Prashad. 

I. 

Raghubir Sinh. 

( The present chief. ) 

Residence. — Maihar, Bundelkhaiid ; Central India. 
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PALITANA. 

Area. — 288 sq. miles. Population. — 60,848* 

Revenue. — 5,00,000 rupees. 

Palitana is bounded on the north by the territory of Bhavnagar ; on 
the east, by Bhavnagar and Ghogha ; on the west, by the Gaekwad domi- 
nions ; while on the south by Undsarvaiya. 

The Thakore Saheb of Palitana is a Gohel Rajput descended from the 
younger branch of the rulers of Bhavnagar As mentioned in the annals 
of Bhavnagar, Sejakji Gohel migrated from Marwad about 1250 ; and settl- 
ing in Junagarh ( Sorath ) obtained the protection of the reigning chief 
Rah Mahepo alias Mahipal III. The Rah and his prince Khengarji wel- 
comed the stranger with great cordiality, and conferred upon him the 
jagir of Shahpur with 12 villages attached to it. Sc^akji gave his 
daughter, Valam Kunvarba, in marriage to prince Khengarji. He after- 
wards with the permission of the Rah founded the village of Sejakpur and 
made it the scat of his independent principality. 

Sejakji had three sons, Ranoji, Shahji and Satan gji, of whom the last 
two being the brothers of Valam Kunvarba of the whole blood were granted 
the jag irs of 24 villages each, known by the names of Mandvi chovishi and 
Arthila chovish i 

Sejakji expired in 1290, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Ranoji. 
He transferred his seat of government to a village, named after him RanpUt. 
The present Thakore Saheb of Bhavnagar is a direct descendant of this 
Chief. The otluu’ two princes, who had obtained from the Rah the ap- 
panages of iShiudvi chovishi and Arthila chovishi, established separate chief- 
doms, Shahji made Mandvi his seat of government, while Sarangji made 
Arthila ( now Lathi ) his capital. 

Shahji became the founder of the Palitana branch. He having settled 
himself at Mandvi, founded a village near a desolate mound of Rah Gariyo, 
and named it Gariadhar. He seized upon the adjoining tracts of land and 
consolidating them into a pretty large Taluka, established himself at 
Gariadhar. 

Shahji was after his death succeeded by Saijanji. He had two sons, 
Arjanji L, and Kumbhoji, of whom the elder Arjanji succeeded him to the 
estate of Gariadhar, while the village of Sedardi and Gundi were granted 
to the younger Kumbhoji. Arjanji I. ;vas after his death succeeded by 
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I Mandvi had then fallen into the hands of a Sidhi ad:vefttufei*, 
lifwpaed XJmar. Noghaiyi defeated him apd recaptured Mandvi. -Kanoji, a 
descendant of Ranoji, the eldest son of the illustrious Sejakji Gohel, who 
‘ was reigning at Ghogha, died in 1420. He was succeeded by Sarangji. 
An Imperial army was despatched from Ahmodabad to Qohelwad to levy 
tribute from the reigning Chief. The officer commanding the troops 
’ demanded the tribute from Ramji, the uncle of the young Thakore, who, 
during his minority, was conducting the administration. The Regent 
sent a word to the Moslem General that as. there was not sufficient money 
to satisfy his exhorbitant demand, he had better return to Ahmedabad 
with only a portion of the tribute which he tendered, and added that for 
the payment of the remaining portion he was prepared to send his nephew 
Sars^gji as a hostage to the Imperial troops. The commander being 
• satisfied with the reply retraced his steps to Ahmedabad taking with him 
..the young Thakore as his hostage. No sooner had the army departed 
from Gohehvad than Ramji sat upon the cjudl and carried on the govern- 
ment in his own name. When the nows of his uncle’s perfidious conduct 
.reached the ears of Sarangji at Alimedahad, he contrivcaj to escape from 
the surveillance under which he was kept, and secretly obtaining his 
deliverance he took I'efuge with the chief of Champancr. lie then at the 
head of a large army, supplied to him by his host, marched against his 
uncle Ramji and lay encamped at Uinrala. The usurper taken by surprise 
courted the assistance of Noghanji I., the Thakore of Gariadhar, and of 
the Thakore of Lathi, promising them a reward of 12 villages each. 
Sarangji, when he heard this, called l3oth these chiefs to Umrala and 
appealing to their sense of justice and fair play promised them the same 
grant if they lent their support to him. The two chiefs, convinced of the 
rightful claim of Sarangji, readily espoused his cause. Ramji deprived 
all assistance fell at the feet of his nephew, and without the least 
,|resi8tance resigned in his favour all the regal authority. Sarangji thence- 
forward transferred his seat of government from Gogha to Umrala. He 
In; the fulfilment of his promise conferred upon Noghanji I. the 12 villages 
Trapaj, while he gave to the Thakore of Lathi the 12 villages under 
The accpiisition of these 12 villages by Noghanji I. increased to 
that extent the territory of Gariadhar. 


After the death of Noghanji I., the garli of Gariadhar was occupied by 
Banoji, Shavoji, Hadoji and Kandhoji I. in succession. 
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While Kandhoji was reigning at Gariadhar in 1570, the ga^li at 
tJmrald \vas't)(X3upied by Viso^ A contest arose between the Eana and 
the Janis, a sect of the Audicha Brahman holders of Sihor, owing to some 
difference on a very trifling point; and the Ranas called Kandhoji, while the 
Janis summoned Visoji to their help, t The Chief of Gariadhar had a large 
following, but as Visoji made a sudden attack upon Sihof, Kandhoji had no 
other alternative but to return to his capital. Visoji took possession of 
Sihor and removed his seat of government from Umrala to that plaee, 

Kandhoji I. was, after his demise, succeeded by Nnohanji IL Contem- 
poraneously with him, in the beginning of the I7th camtury, Dhunoji, the 
son of Vis(^i, was reigning at Sihor. Loma Khuman, the Kathi chief of 
Kherdi, was an inveterate foe of Noghanji II. The Khuman in 1619 
drove away the prince from Gariadhar and obtained possovssion of the 
capital. Noghanji II. apjdied to Dhunoji of Sihor for assistance. While 
Dhunoji was making preparations to proceed to the succour of Noghanji 
II., the Kathis fell upon him all of a sudden, and a battle took place near 
Velawadar, in which Dhunoji was slain, Ratanji, Harbhamji and Akherajji 
successively occupied the Sihor //ocH, after the death of Dhunoji. Akherajji 
assumed the reins of government in the year 1622. Noghanji IL obtained 
his aid, and their combined forces marched upon Gariadhar, and in the 
very first encounter defeated the Kathis. Gariadhai' thus fell once more 
into the hands of Noghanji II. They were, however, reconciled with 
Loma Khuman, to whom was granted the village of Ranigam. 

Noghanji II. was succeeded by Arjanji II, after whom came Kandhoji 
IL, who was followed by Shavoji IL The last named Thakoi'c drew upon 
himself the enmity of Khuman Kumma, who occasionally plundered and laid 
waste some portion of his territory. At hist the contending armies met 
near Khara and a battle was fought in which Shavoji II. was killed, 

Shavoji II. was succeeded by his son, Sartanji I. After him Gariadhar 
was successively governed by Kandhoji IIL, Prathirajji, Noghanji III. and 
Sartanji II. Alubhai, one of the Bhayads of Sartanji II., treacherously put 
him to a cruel death, near Palitana in 1766, and usurped the gadi Sartan- 
ji II. had a brother named Unadji, who obtaining th.e liolp of Odha Khuman 
of Ansodar, drove away Alubhai and sat upon the throne. The Bardic 
l^end is that Odha Khuman killed Alubhai and with his own hands 
seated Unadji on the godi. Whatever it might have been, this much 
however is certain that Odha always kept Unadji under his control and 
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thought of <appropriatiiig the gadi to himself, but in the meantimo Unadji 
succeeded in turning the Khuman out of the capital. 

When Unadji was reigning at Pali tana, the neighbouring state of 
Bhavnagar was governed by Wakhatsiuhji. Unadji devoted all his energy 
and attention to the material development of his principality, with- 
out taking any part in the internal warfare, ilmt was then raging in the 
province. He collected a large and well di.scipliued army, and with that 
he thought of seizing upon Rihor, from which |>lace his ancestor, Karulhoji, 
ha4 to return baffled and defeated. The Kliiinian Kalhis, who had gone 
into outlawry against Bhavnagar, were lying concealed in the Cir forest, 
and Unadji hit upon the plan of calling them toliis succour to wreak their 
vengeance upon Wakiiatsinhji. The Kathi insurgents readily rallied round 
his standard and a liiige ma.ss of a warlike race, reducing Tana on their 
way, marched directly upon Sihor. Wakhatsiiihji was soon apprised of 
the dreadful invasion, and ho, at the head of his army, reached Sihor before 
the enemy could arrive at the scene of action. Unadji at the head of 
the Kathi horse and other infontry proceeded towards Tana, but. he was 
exiled back to join ]>rince Kanddhoji, who met with certain ill omens. The 
troops, however, marched forward witlioiit the leader, and on their way 
encountered a party of men, sent by Wakhatsiuhji, under the command 
of a Ginusia chief, named Rayamalji. In the skirmish, a Kathi leader fell 
dead on the ground and the other Kathis leapt from their horses to secure 
the dead body. Rayamrdji’s men, taking advantage of this confusion, fell 
upon the dispersed Kathis and in the .several of them lost their 

lives, while others escaped. They again hid themselves in the Gir forest, 
but on their way thither, their leader, Mulu Khuman, was slaiii. Tlie leader- 
ship then devolved uj)oii Hala Khuman, who, taking ^Jiivinji Dhandhukia 
in his service, pillaged the village of Lagala under Umi-ala. Miranji 
was, however, slain and his corpse was borne awav by the brave Kathis. 
The Kathis this time, loo, beat a precipitate retreat and took slicker in the 
adjacent liills of Salimal. The Vanani Giruvsias, who were the Bhayoxls ol 
Palitana, clande.stlnely lent their help to the Chief of Bhavnagar, which 
;CircuTnstance roused the anger of Unadji, who incited the Kathis to lay 
waste their territory. They were exceedingly hai’asscd by these Kathi out- 
laws, whereupon Wakhatsinhji took them all under his protection, and 
placed small contingents at dithari, Ambhi and Bajnda, to prevent all further 
molestation. 
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When Shivaram Garcli arrived in Gohelwad, in 1795, to collect the 
outstanding tribute due to the Gaekwad, Wakhatsinhji, the reigning Chief, 
presented him a bold front. Unadji, taking advantage of this diversion, 
inarched upon Sihor, accompanied by Hala Khuman ; but they were both 
repulsed by Pathabhai, commanding the Sihor garrison. Unadji then 
repaired to the camp of Shivaram Gardi and exhorted him to lay siege to 
Sihor. Wakhatsinhji on learning this marched upon Palitana, taking 
with him several guns, but Unadji so valiantly protected the citadel 
against the besieging army that Wakhatsinhji was compelled to fly to his 
dominions. The Bhavnagar Chief with all his strength could not succeed 
against Palitana, though he overran Gariadhar raid the surrounding district. 
A very strong spirit of rivalry continued to exist between Wakhatsinhji 
and Unadji, when they were at last reconciled by the friendly intercession 
of Kumbhoji, the Thakore of Gondal, who was related to Wakhatsinhji by 
ties of matrimony. 

Wakhatsinhji had rendered desolate the whole district of Gariadhar and 
it yielded no revenue that year. The State of Palitana was steeped in 
heavy debt from which it was partially saved by the pecuniary help render- 
ed to Unadji by Wakhatchand Khushalchand, the Nagar Sheth of Ahmed- 
abad. This Jain merchant was greatly interested in the security of Palitana 
where their sacred hill of Shatrunjaya stands, and he, therefore, lent large 
sums of money to the bankrupt Thakore, 

Colonel Walker, who arrived in Kathiawad in the year 1807, when 
Unadji was reigning at Palitana, to permanently fix the amount of the 
tribute to be paid by the different chiefs to the Gaekwad, thus speaks of 
Palitana in his Report : — ' The Thakore of Palitana has been obliged, 
owing to his extravagant expenditure and unwise policy, to mortgage 
many of his village.s ; while the rest have been snatched away from him 
by his infuriated foes, There is a Gaekwadi thami at Gariadhar, by which 
order is restored throughout the land.’ 

In 1820 Unadji died and was succeeded by his son, Kandhoji IV. 
The Khumans had at this time gone into outlawry ogainst the Thakore 
of Bhavnagar. Jogidas Khuman once collected a large army, calling to his 
help the other Khumans as well as Oghad Vala, who was an outlaw 
against the State of Junagarh. They all went in a body to Palitana, 
where Kandhoji IV. received them kindly and assisted them with men and 
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In 1836 Sadul Khasia, the son of Samat Khasia of Manpur, plundered 
the sacred Jain temples on the top of the Shatrunjaya hill, in the company 
of some free-booters and gangs of robbers. Kandhoji IV. at once reported 
this matter to Mr. Blain, the then Political Agent of Kathiawad. The 
British Officer sent a Mosul ( a party of men ) to the Bhavnagar Darbar, 
peremptorily ordering him to apprehend the culprit and pay compensation 
to t/he party injured. At last Sadul was arrested in the village of Mothain 
the Vnd Paragna, under the Junagarh territory ; he was ultimately sent- 
enced by the Political Agent to undergo rigorous imprisonment for 10 years 
and was removed to the central jail at Ahmedabad. 

Kandhoji IV. died in 1840. He strained not a nerve to liquidate the 
enormous debt in which the State w\as plunged. He was succeeded by his 
son, Noghanji IV. In 1821 the tvhole of the revenue of Palitana had been 
formed to Sheth VN^akliatchand, in consideration of the enormous debt due to 
him. Such a state of things continued till 1831, when the farm was renewed 
to Wakhatchand s son, Hemchand, under Government guarantee. Noghanji 
does not appear to have been gifted with greater abilities than his father ; 
besides that, he created many enemies, and the State would have continued 
to remain embarrassed had not the wiser counsels of his son, Pratapsinhji, 
who mostly conducted the state affairs, prevailed. The young prince was 
endowed with greater wisdom and foresight. He at once perceived that 
the most important thing to be done was to free the State from the grip of 
the Jain merchant and pay off the whole debt. He directed all his energies 
to this end, and by his noble and patriotic attempt the State of Palitana 
was freed from all debt in 1844. He subsequently endeavoured to replenish 
the treasury and enrich the province. 

Noghanji IV. died in 1860, and was succeeded by his son, Pratapsinhji. 
He worked for the amelioration of the condition of his subjects with the 
same assiduity as he had done before when he was merely an heir-apparent 
during his father s life-time. Pratapsinhji, however, did not live long to 
realize the many expectations formed of him, for he was cut off in that very 
year (1860)in w hich he ascended the gadi. On the death of Pratapsinhji, 
his son, Sursinhji, who was then only a youth of seventeen years, succeeded 
to the throne. He strove very hard to make Palitana flourishing and 
prosperous and it was mainly through his exertions that the treasury 
had become full. He was exceedingly fond of breeding good horses and 
devote his time to manly pursuits. Sursinhji died «rt Poona in 1^85. Hia 
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son was not present by his bed-side when he breathed his last at Poona, 
so his attendants telegraphed to the prince and summoned him thither. 
The intelligence of Sursirihji’s death was also wired to the Political Agent. 
The British officer at once took Palitana under his immediate supervision, 
and the government was entrusted to the eldest prince, Mansinhji. He is 
the present ruler of Palitana. The Thakore Saheb is endowed with good 
polished .manners and belongs to the class of our present advanced rulers. 
He has received instruction in English and Gujarati. He has a younger 
brother, named Sarnatsinhji, who has also studied both English and Gujarati. 
He is now residing for the greater portion of the year at Bombay and takes 
a leading part in all the important movements in the. capital town of the 
Western Presidency. 


Genealogical tree. 

Shahji, Sarjaiiji Arjanji, Noghanji I, Bharoji, Banoji. Shavoji, Hadoji I, 
Kaiidhoji L, Noghanji IL, Arjanji II., Kandhoji IL, Shavoji II., Sartanji I., 
Khandhoji III., Prithirajji Noghanji. III., Sartanji IL, Unadji, Kan- 
dhoji IV., Noghanji IV., Pratapsinhji, and. — 

Sursinhji. 


Mansinhji. Sarnatsinhji, 

(The preseat Thakore Saheb.) 

Residence. — Palitana, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency, 
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RAJKOT. 

Area. — 281 sq. miles. Population. — 49,939. 

Revenue. — 29,000 rupees. 

Rajkot is bounded on the north by the Native States of Dhrol and 
Wankaner, and the Taluka of Gavridad ; on the south, by the territory of 
Gondal and other minor Talukas ; on the oast, by the Talukas held by 
Kathi chiefs ; and on the west, by the Native States of Dhrol and Nawa- 
nagar and a few minor Talukas in Halar. 

The Thakore Saheb of Rajkot is a Jadoja Rajput and a descendant of 
the main-stock of the Jam of Nawanagar. Vibhoji was the founder of this 
chiefdom. Jam Sataji, who ruled at Nawanagar till 1608, died leaving 
behind him three sons, Ajoji, Jasoji and Vibhoji, of whom Vibhoji was the 
youngest. The eldest Ajoji was slain in the battle of Dhrol, leaving 
behind him two sons, Lakhoji and Vibhoji. Setting aside the claim of Lakhoji 
to the Nawanagar throne, his uncle, Jasoji, usurped the gadi and bestowed 
upon his younger brother, Vibhoji, the .stronghold of Kalawad with 12 
other villages. It is said that there were at that time ns many as 700 
villages under Sardhar ruled over by a Rajput chief of the Vaghela 
tribe. Vibhoji besought the assistance of his brother, Jam Jasoji, in con- 
quering that district from the Vaghela chief. Vibhoji in return restored 
to the Jam his estate of Kalawad. Sardhar, which then occupied so 
prominent a position, is now a village under Rajkot. The maternal home 
of Vibhoji was in Sardhar, while he himself was also married to a daughter 
of the Sardhar chief. Vibhoji is said to have stayed during his childhood 
in the village of Chibhda under Sardhar with his mother. The Vaghela 
chief of Sardhar, who was at that time considered very powerful, had 
conquered all the territory to the south of Gondal from the hands of 
Chudasama Rajputs. 

Vibhoji made a common cause with the then Mughal Suba of Gujarat, 
JVince Shah Jahan, whom he once put up to attack the territory of Sardhar. 
He «dso joined the Imperial troops and Sardhar fell into their hands. 

Colonel Walker in his Official Report on Halar writes that the Vaghela 
cbie& of Sardhar had rendered themselves unpopular by their constant 
P^edatoiy excursions on the neighbouring villages. Vihhoji undertook to 
extirpate the whole race and obtained the sanction of the Mughal Suha at 
Ahmedabad to adopt any means to carry out that purpose. There was no 
one forthcoming to assist the Vaghela chiefs against the ma6hinations of 
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Vibhoji. After settling everything with the Moslem Suba, Vibhoji return- 
ed to his place of residence and began to devise schemes for the destruction 
of the Vaglielas. With a view to carry out his hideous project, he invited 
the Vaghela chief and his relations to a banquet at his own house at 
Chibhda and when they arrived there, they weie treacherously murdered, 
while they were still enjoying the entertainment 

Vibhoji then seized upon Sardhar, where the Mughal Suba placed a 
<*f his own. Vibhoji also took up his residence at Sardhar, 
though he was obliged to stay there under the eye of the Moslem thandar. 
Vibhoji, however, on account of his rare intelligence and courage succeed- 
ed in obtainining great influence over the tkmdar. The Kathis overran the 
earstern j^art of the territory conrpiorcd by Vibhoji and the Suba from the 
Vaghela chief. Vibhoji, however, b}^ dint of hard labour and prompti- 
tude prevented them from taking possession of the western territory. 
He, for this signal scrvic(^ received from the Mughal Emperor the 
grant of th(3 villages of Ardoi, Ilib, Ribda, Kalipat and one or two other 
villages. Viblu ji died in the year 1035, and w'as succeeded by his son, 
Mehci’amanji 1. He was also obliged to remain at Sardhar under the direct 
control of tlu* Mahomedari thandtr. The Kathis were still laying waste the 
villages under the direct conta-ol of the Mahomedan thandar. They were 
also overrunning the villages under Dholka and Dhandhuka and were often 
harassing tlie fonzdar of that district. Azam Khan, the Suba of Gujarat, 
thereupon marched . against them at the head of a large army in 1640. 
Mehei’amanji and the fhentdar of Sardhar also took part in the campaign. 
They made themselves conspicuous by according to the Suba their cordial 
support in subduing the rebellious Kathis. Their services were rewarded by 
grant of several villages. 

Mcheramanji had inaiTiod the daughter of the Chudasama Girasia of 
Goiidal, while his other wife was the daughter of some other Rajput chief. 
His oldest son, Sahebji, was born of the other Rani, while the Gondal Rani 
had also a son, named Kuniblioji. The mother of Sahebji had died leaving^ 
him a more infant. Meherainanji was completely under the control of the 
Gondal Rani, who was uncommonly hai'sh in her treatment towaids the 
infant heir-apparent. Afraid of his step-mother’s wicked intentions, he 
fled to Nawanagar, but returned to Sardhar before the death of his father, 
Meheramanji, which took place about the year 1650. Ho succeeded to the 
throne througli the .sup[>ort of the Mussalman thaiular of Sardhar. 
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On the accession of Sahebji, Kutnbhoji fled to his maternal home at 
Qondal and drove away his uncle who escaped to Ribda. Sahebji took up 
his abode at Sardhar. When Kutab-ud-Din Peshgi, the fouzdar of Sorath, 
invaded Nawanagar in 1664 at the head of a large army, Sahebji went 
to his assistance. Sahebji and his brother, Kumbhoji, lived on hostile terms 
with each other but a reconciliation was brought about between them 
through the friendly intercession of Kutab-ud-Din. Meheramanji had during 
his life-time conferred upon Kumbhoji the villages of Ardoi and Rib, but 
they had been in the possession of Sahebji. They were, howxver, restored 
to Kumbhoji, who resigned all his claims to the outstanding revenues. 

Sahebji resided at Sardhar till his death in 1675. He was succeed- 
ed by his son, Bamanioji. He for the most part resided at Kalipat, a 
village near Sardhar, though he occasionally visited Rajkot and Sardhar 
on State business. Bamanioji, too, received several villages from the 
thandar of Sardhar. Once during the Holi holidays, when Bamanioji had 
gone to Rajkot the Mianas marched upon Kalipat and drove away several 
herds of cattle from the village. The Thakore, however, came up and 
pursuing the plunderers overtook them near Naklang Vid. A fierce scufile 
ensued, in which he \vas killed (1694). Bamanioji was succeeded by Mehcra- 
manji II. The new Thakore was a brave warrior, who conquered many of 
the villages adjoining Rajkot from the Nawab of Junagarh. In 1720 
Masum Khan, the Naib fouzdar, marched against Rajkot which he concjiier- 
ed from Meheramanji, who fell in the contest. The fouzdari of Rajkot and 
Sardhar was after the death of Meheramanji IL, in 1720, conferred upon 
Masum Khan. Babi Mahmud Bahadur, however, exchanged this fouzdari 
for the villages of Jasdan, Anandpur and Bhadla, under Rajkot, which he 
conferred upon Masum Khan mjagir. The fouzdari of Rajkot was after 
him given to Masum Ali Khan, who, in 1722, built a fort at Rajkot. He 
also gave the name of Masumabad to the town of Rajkot. Masum Khan, 
otherwise known by the name of Sujat Khan, ruled over Rajkot after the 
leath of Meheramanji IL till the year 1732. 

Meheramanji II. had left behind him seven sons, of whom the eldest, 
Banmalji, began to devise means to reconquer, from the Mussulmans, Rajkot, 
Sardhar and other possessions, which had been wrested from his father. 
In 1732 he succeeded in killing Masum Khan and taking possession of 
Rajkot. He then made preparations to march upon Sardhar. He sought 
the assistance of Haloji of Goiidal, who refused to render .him any help. 
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He afterwards obtained the support of Tejmalji of Kotda-Sangani and 
their combined troops marched upon Sardhar. They besieged the hilbfort, 
but found that their battering train would not be able to effect a breach 
within its walls. The garrison defending the citadel was also too numerous 
and strong for the besieging troops. They were, therefore, compelled to raise 
the siege and retire. Ranmalji, foiled in his attempt, remained quiet for a 
time, awaiting the absence of the thandcr from Sardhar. Once while Bakar 
Khan, the thandar of Sardhar, was going towards Kalipat, unattended by 
his retinue, Ranmalji with a chosen detachment of his troops pursued him 
and overtook him near ‘ Sardharidhar The thandar, who found himself 
surrounded on all sides, met with a very cruel death. Ranmalji once more 
began to collect troops for the capture of Sardhar, but during the interval 
it was seized by Lakha Khachar of Bhadla, who had besieged it at the head 
of a large army consisting of the warlike Kathis. Ranmalji, on hearing 
this, once more applied to Tejmalji of Kotda-Sangaui for support and their 
combined troops besieged and stormed the fort of Sardhar. It has ever 
.since been held by the Chief of Rajkot. Once during the absence of Ran- 
malji, Rama Khachar of Anandpur besieged Sardhar and ca 2 )tured it, but 
he was soon turned out by Ranmalji, who in rataliation marched upon 
Anandpur and destroyed it. 

Ranmalji had six brothers, of whom Modji was given Gavridad and five 
other villages. Similarly the jagirs of Shahpur, Pal, Kotharia, Bhichdi, 
and Khokhardad, with five villages attached to each of them, were granted 
to Kalyanji, Harbhamji, Dadoji, Jasaji and Phulji respectively. 

Ranmalji died in I74fi. He had four sons, of whom the eldest Lakhoji 
(Bawoji) succeeded to the throne. The appanages of Manekwad, Gadhka 
and Tramba with two villages apjiendcd to each of them were granted to 
Vajerajji, Akherajji and Prathirajji respectively. 

Lakhoji, who was quite incompetent to carry on the affairs of govern- 
ment, entrusted the sole management to his eldest son, Meheramanji III. 
Besides Meheramanji, Lakhoji had four sons, Veroji, Togaji, Suraji and . 
Visoji. The estates of Varjtirth, Samadhiala and Sajadiali were given to both 
Veroji and Togaji, while Padasar and a moiety of Kathrota were given to 
Suraji. Each brother had thus received a village and a half in appanage. 
The last, Visoji, had been killed while fighting with the Kathis near Varjtirth. 
The monumental stones erected in honour of Visoji are still to be seen near 
Varjtirth and in Sardhar. It is now oustomary with the descendants of 
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Vibhoji Jadeja, the founder of the Rajkot throne, to go and pay respects to 
these monumental stones before they are installed on the gadi’ After every 
wedding in the family the bride and bride-groom also repair thither and 
kneel before these stones. 

Vcroji taking advantage of Lakhoji s weakness inarched upon Sardhar 
and reduced it to submission. Colonel Walker says that the Kathis at 
that time began to j)lunder and lay waste the surrounding territory. 
Meheramanji IIL, the son of Lakhoji, with a view to put a stop to these in- 
cursions bestowed upon the principal leaders of the Kathi bands the villages 
of Bhadla, Jasdan, and Anandpur Mewasa. Besides that, the greater portion 
of the territory was distributed among the Bhayads; while Kumbhoji IL, 
the Thakore of Gondal, forcibly seized a tenth part of the dominions. The 
territorial extent of Rajkot had therefore undergone a considerable diminu- 
tion at that period. 

Prince Meheramanji was a poet of no ordinary repute. Ho composed 
a poetical work in Hindustani to which he gave the name of “ Pravin 
Sagar.” This work is even to-day highly .spoken of in many parts of India. 
Meheramanji died, in 1794, during the lifetime of his father, Lakhoji. He 
left behind him a son, named Ranmalji. 

After the demise of Meheramanji, Lakhoji resumed the administration 
of af&irs, but after a year and a half he was driven out by his grandson, 
Ranmalji, who, repenting of his unfilial conduct, called tlie old man back 
10 the capital. After taking the reins of government into his hands, he 
appointed his second son, the Girasia of Lodhika, as his minister. Such a 
state of things continued for a year and a half. Once while Lakhoji was 
going from Rajkot to Sardhar, Ranmalji, at the instance of his younger 
brother, Dadoji, once more seized upon the capital. Dadoji thenceforward 
became the sole administrator under his elder brother, Ranmalji. He went 
to Sardhar and brought over his grandfather, Lakhoji, to Rajkot. Lakhoji 
proceeded to Nawanagar, where he expired in 1796. 

After the death of Lakhoji, Ranmalji became the Chief of Rajkot. 
His uncle, Veroji, had, during the time of Lakhoji, forcibly taken possession 
of Sardhar, w^hich the new Thakore now attempted to regain. When 
Colonel Walker arrived in Kathiawad, in 1807-8, to determine the 
amount of tribute to b(i paid by the various chiefs to H. H. the Gaekwad, 
he confirmed Veroji in the possession of Sardhar. Captain Ballantync, 
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however, expelled Veroji from Sardhar and restored it to Ranmalji. Veroji 
then proceeded to Khambha, where he took up his residence. Ranmalji 
gave to his brother Sangaji alias Dadabhai the appanage of Dholera. Ran- 
malji had married three wives. One of them, Jamba, was the daughter of 
a Bliayad of Sayla, the second, Adiba, was the daughter of the Girasia of 
Ankewalia, a Bhayad of Limbdi, while the third, Motiba, was the daughter 
of the Thakorc of Mogar in Gujarat. The eldest son, Suraji, was born of 
Jamba, while by Motiba ho liad another son, named Hothiji. 

Ranmalji died in 1825, and was succeeded by vSiiraji. Hothiji had died 
a few days before his hither but as he had a son, named Bhupatsinhji, the 
village of Dliolera was granted to him in giras. This village was given to 
Sangaji alias Dadabhai, but as he had died childless it was resumed by the 
State but was now given to Bhupatsinhji. Suraji had two wives, Amjiba, 
the daughter of the Thakorc of Sayla, and Naniba, the daughter of Abherajji, 
the Jhala chief of Chuda. Amjiba had a son, named Gagubha, who died 
at the age of live years ; while Naniba had a son, named Meheramanji. 
Suraji, dying in 1844, was succeeded by Meheramanji IV. 

Meheramanji had married four wives. The first, Ilajuba, was the 
daughter of the Raj Saheb of Wankancr. The second, Hariba, the mother 
of the late Thakorc Bawajiraj, was the daughter of Akherajji of Lakhanka, 
a Bhayad of the Bhavnagar Thakore. The third, Bairajba, was the daughter 
of the Girasia of Kundla, one of the Bhayads of the Thakore of Chuda, 
The fourth, Ba Kunwarba, who was the daughter of the Vaghela Thakore 
of Machhiav in the Ahmedabad collectoratc, gave birth to Laghubha, the 
half-brother of the late Bawajiraj. The heir-apparent, Bawajiraj, was born 
on Saturday 30th August 1856. 

Meheramanji died in 1862, and was succeeded by Bawajiraj. During 
his minority the administration was carried on by his grand -mother, Naniba, 
till 1867. In that year Colonel Keatirige, the Political Agent of Kathiawad, 
with the permission of Government, entrusted the management of Rajkot 
and Limbdi to Captain ( now Major ) J. H. Loyd. He and his successors , 
administered the affairs of Rajkot till 1874, when the young chief was 
entrusted with limited powers in the management of his State. At last 
on 17th January 1876, the Thakore Saheb was entrusted with the sole 
administration of his State. Bawajiraj received his education in English 
s-nd Gujarati at the Rajkumar College, where he prosecuted his studies till 
1874, while his 'younger brother, Laghubha, was also educated at the same 
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institution. The heir-appafent, Lakhoji, was bom to Bawajiraj by hits 
Kanpur wife, on IGth May 1883. 

Thakore Saheb Bawajiraj took a prominent part in the celebration of 
the 'Jubilee ' in commemoration of H. I. Ms completing the 50th year of 
her reign in 1887. Ho showed his loyalty to the Imperial Throne by 
observing it as a day of public rejoicings and by providing the needy and 
the indigent with food and clothing. 

Thakore Shri Bawajiraj unfortunately <lied in tlu* very prime of his life 
in 1889. He was succeeded by his son, Lakhoji, the present Thakore 
Saheb of Rajkot, who was then only six years old. Owing to his tender 
age, the administration is carried on by Mr. Motichand Tulsi, the able and 
experienced Karhhari of the late Thakore Saheb, under the direct 
supervision of the Political Agent. The Thakt)re Saheb received a sanad 
of adoption in 1890. 

The Thakore of Rajkot is a second class Chief in Kathiawad, and 
enjoys criminal jurisdiction empowering him to pass capital sentence for 
murder and such other grave offences committed by his subjects, without 
obtaining the sanction of the Political Agent. He enjoys full civil powers 
and is entitled to a salute of nine gun.s. 
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Ocnealogical tree. 

Viblioji. 

I 

M( hcrtiinniiji I 

. I . 

Salii^bji. Kumbhoji. 

I ( Oondal. ) 


Bamariinji, 

I 

Mehcramanji II. 


Raomalji Modji. Kalyanji. Ilarbhamji. Dadoji. Jasaji. Phuljit 


Lakhoji. Vajorajji 


Mehcramanji III. Veroji. Togaji. 


Ranmalji. 


Suroji. 


Gagubba. 

r 

Bawajiraj. 


Akherajji. Pratbirajji. 


Suraji. Visoji. 


Bangaji al%a% Dadabhai, 


Hotniji. 


MeberamaDji IV. 

Laghubha, 


Lakhoji. 

( The presunt Tliakore Sabtb. ) 

Residence. — Rajkot, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
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SACHIN. 

Area. — 42 sq. miles. Population. — 21289. 

Revenue. — 20,2,988 rupees. 

The Nawabs of Sachin, though originally Africans,* are now styled Sidi 
Mahomedtans. Though no account has been obtained regarding their 
ancestors or the date of their migration to this land, yet this much 
has been ascertained that ever since the fifteenth century they have 
figured prominently as the Sidis of Janjira or Danda-Rajpuri in the Kon- 
kan. They received the jagir from Mahmud Begara, the Padshah of Gu j- 
arat, in 1489, in return of their services as admirals of his navy and 
escort of the fleets carrying Mahomedan pilgrims to Mecca. They 
pursued this honourable profession till 1686, at the end of which year, 
they threw oflf their allegiance to the Emperors of Delhi and took to piracy, 
plundering all the merchant vessels, except those under the British flag. 
They commenced hostilites against the Marathas also. Baji Rao PeKshwa, 
thereupon, dispossessed them of a large portion of their Jar/tr, but the 
fortress of Janjira remained in their possession. 

Sidi Abdul Rahim, who was on the Janjira was dethroned 
in 1762 by another Sidi, named Yakut. Though overwhelmed with 
grief at the loss of his throne, he did not lose his heart. He courageously 
took to outlawry against the usurper, and so successful was he in 
harassing him that he was forced to expi’ess his willingness to come 
to terms. It was mutually agreed that Abdul Rahim should succeed 
Yakut on his death. In pursuance of this arrangement, Abdul Rahirn 
regained the gadi, from which he was deposed by his rival, on Yakut s 
death in 1772. He died after a rule of twelve years in 1784. His death 
again threw the State into difficulties. His eldest son, Abdul Karim Yakut 
Khan, was forestalled by the prompt seizure of the throne by a military 
adventurer, named Johar. The youth, Balu Miyan as he was familiarly 
known, whose right of succession was thus outrageously invaded, went to 
•the court of Peshwa Savai Madhavrao and laid his grievances before 
that astute minister, Nana Phadnavis. Nana at once comprehended 
the situation. He saw that an opportunity had arrived to establish 
his master’s supremacy over Janjira, — to do a task towards the accomplish- 
ment of which, all the former Peshwas had ineffectually attempted. 
He espoused Balu Miyan's cause and gave his supp ort ungrudgingly 

^ For farther Accouat of tbia familf see JAojim. 
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every shape and colour. Johar threw himself on the resources and 
help of the British Government, and evinced his determination not 
to surrender the fortress till a single soul was left alive to fight by his side. 
Balumiyan, though he had received assurances of the Pcshwa’s support 
and a recognition of his title to Janjira, secretly assigned to the British 
Government, through their Commissioner, Mr. Mallet, what right, title and 
interest he had in the State. The British Government in consideration 
of the assignment bestowed on him the estate of Sachin near Surat, in 1720. 
At present it consists of twenty villages, 17 in the chorashi division and 
3 in the Jalalpur division of the district of Surat. Balu Miyan first took up 
his residence at Surat, but subsequently made Sachin his head quarters, and 
there he removed with his whole retinue. He acquired the dignity and 
title of Nawab by making large nazaranaa to Shah Alam of Delhi. The 
Nawab Saheb built a splendid palace in Lachhpur on the Mindhola and 
there he passed the remainder of his life. 

Balu Miyan died in 1802, and was succeeded by his son, Ibrahim 
Mahomed Yakut Khan. In 1816, he agreed to the proposal of consigning 
all the criminal cases within his territory to the jurisdiction of the British 
Courts of law for trial ; but the agreement was not put into force, as the 
resolution did not embody all the terms of the original agreement. The 
result of his prodigality and his extravagant style of living was that the State 
was overburdened by large debts amounting to thirteen laklia of rupees. 
In order to prevent the scandal and pay off the debt, the British Govern- 
ment interfered in 1835, and took over the administration of the eighteen 
villages with the exception of Sachin and Lachhpur. A pension of 1800 
rupees was allowed to the Nawab for his personal expenses. The Nawab 
died in 1853, and his son, Abdul Karim Khan, was confirmed as the Nawab. 
By the year 1859, a debt of about eight lakfis of rupees was paid off and the 
unpaid liabilities amounted to only five lakhs of rupees. The Government 
resolved to remove the administration and restore the management to the 
Nawab. The Nawab was compelled to sign a definite engagement to pay 
35,000 rupees each year from the 1st of J une in discharge of the liabilities. ^ 
The engagement was scrupulously observed by him during his life-time. 
In 1866 the Government granted him a sanad enabling him and his heirs, 
in cases of failure of natural heirs to the throne of Sachin, to adopt one in 
accordance with Mahomedan usage. The Nawab died in December 1869. 
He was succeorled by Ibrahim Mahmud Yakut Khan II., who died in 1873, 
after a short rule of four yeans. 
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After the death of Ibrahim Mahomed Yakut Khan, his eldest son, 
Abdul Kadar Khan, ascended the gadi in 1873, but he being a minor, the 
State was administered by an officer under the supervision of the Agent to 
H. E. the Governor of Bombay at Surat. In 1886, he was associated with a 
native gentleman in the administration of the State, but his incapacity 
rendered him quite incapable to carry on the administration. Signs of mental 
aberration supervening, the Nawab was required to abdicate the throne in 
favour of his minor son, Najaf Ali Khan, then aged 3 years in 1885. During 
the minority of the young Nawab the State is administered by the First 
Assistant Collector of Surat, with a native officer of approved capacity as 
the Diwan. 

The Nawab of Sachin is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 

Genealogical tree. 

Abdul Karim Yakut Khan alias Balu Miyan. 

Ibrahim Mahmud Yakut Khan I. 

Abdul Karim Khan. 

Ibrahim Mahmud Yakut Khan 11. 


Abdul Kadar Khan. Nasrulla Khan. 

( abdicated in favour of his son. ) 


Nazaf Ali Khan. 

(Tue i»rest'Ut Kawnb.) 

Residence. — Sachin, Surat Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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WADHWAN. 

Area. — 236 sq. miles. Population. — 42,438. 

Revenue. — 4,25,000 rupees. 

The rulers of Wadhwan arc Jhala Rajputs, claiming their descent from 
the oi’iginal family-stock of the Raj Saheb of Dhrangadra, and are styled 
Thakorc Sahebs.'" 

Halvvad was the former capial of the ridors of Dhrangadra. Chandra- 
sinhji ruled there till 1628. He left behind him six sons, (l)^Prithirajji, 
who was born of the Sarvaiya Rani of Bhadli ; (2) Ashkaranji ; (3) Amar- 
sinhji, the son of the Jodhpur princess ; (4) Abhayasinhji ; (5) Ramsinhji, 
and (6) Ranoji. Of these, the heir-apparent was, during the life-time of his 
father, taken prisoner and carried to Ahmcdabad by the Viceroy of Gujarat, 
where he died. His sons, Sartanji and Rajoji, proceeded to Bhadli. In 1628 
on the death of Chandrasinhji, Sartanji alim Sultanji, the rightful heir, was 
superseded by his uncle, Ashkaranji. The former, with the support of 
Lakhoji, the Jam of Nawanagar, wrested from the Mahiyas and the Babarias, 
Wankaiicr and the neighbouring country, where he founded a separate king- 
dom. The younger brother, Rajoji, took possession of Wadhwan. It was 
customary with the rulers of Halwad to grant Wadhwan in appanage to 
the heir-apparent to the throne, and thus it had formed part of the estate 
of his father, Prithirajji. He took possession of it in 1630 and there set up 
an independent principality. 

Rajoji, at the time of his death in 1643, had three sons, Sabalsinhji, 
Udayasinhji and Bhavsinhji ; of these, Sabalsinhji came to the throne. They 
were all brave warriors. They accompaeied Mohobat Khan, the Mahomedan 
Viceroy, to Surat in 1663, and were present there when it was sacked by 
Shiwaji, the founder of the Maratha supremacy in the Deccan, in the ensuing 
year. It is said that Sabalsinhji was treacherously put to death by his 
brother, Udayasinhji, in 1666. He held the gadi so basely usurped by him 
for fifteen years till his death in 1681. His son, Bhagatsinhji. succeeded 
him to the throne. 

Bhavsinhji, the third son of Rajoji, who founded the gadi at Wadhwan, 
and the uncle of Bhagatsinhji, took up his residence first at Idar, his 
iTiaternal home, and afterwards at Sawar in Malwa on bis marriage with 
fhe daughter of the Thakore of that place, 

lU 
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Bhavsinhji had a spirited son, Madhavsinhji, whose presence was dread- 
ed by his maternal aunt, as some day it mig^ht prove prejudicial to the 
interests of her son. She advised her htfsband to dismiss him from his court, 
to which, however, he did not give a ready hearing. Madhavsinhji, when he 
came to leaim this, secretly left Sawar for Bundi. There he gained great 
distinction and in course of time became the commander-in-chief of the 
forces. In 1682, he was given the^’a^n'rof Nanta. When the ruler of Bundi 
was on his death -bed, he solemnly charged Madhavsinhji to take the utmost 
care of the infant prince ; and right loyally he fulfilled the last behest of his 
late sovereign. The queen mother, however, regarded him as a menace to 
the existence of her son and secretly instigated the Arabs and the Sindhis to 
rise againt him. Madhavsinhji repulsed the attack, but prudential con- 
. siderations prevailed upon him and he left Bundi for Kotah. The prince 
of Kotah received him very cordially and permitted him to reside at his 
court ; he did much to advance his interests by adding titles of honour, to 
his name, which placed him in the foremost rank among his courtiers 
Success attended him hero equally as elsewhere. He had four sons (1) 
Madansinh, who succeeded his father in his post, and whose soir, Zalam> 
sinbji, founded the State of Jhalawad in Rajputana ; the other three, Arjun- 
sinh, Abhayasinh and Mansinh returned to Wadhwan. They seized upon 
the gadi, first clearing their way by taking the lives of the Chief, Bhagat- 
sinhji, and his sons. Arjunsinhji, the eldest among them, mounted the- 
throne. His younger brother, Abhayasinhji, went to Chuda and set himself 
up independently there, whereas Mansinhji received several villages, includ- 
ing Jharaar and others, 

Arjunsinhji was an intelligent young prince ; the State prospered under 
him, by the acqu'sition of extensive tracts of land. He died in 1739. 
His queen, Dev Kimvarba, (the dau^ter of Amarsinhji Hada), mounted the 
funeral pyre. To commemorate this singular incident, a temple was erected 
to her memory near the cenotaph of the famous Ranakdevi, which bears the 
name of “Hadi Mata.” It was prince Sabalsinhji, who raised that affection- 
* ate monument to his mother ; and so great is the reverence and the 
sanctity of the temple that even now on all marriage occasions among the 
princes of Wadhwan and Chuda the newly married couple invariably resort 
to the shrine to make their obeisance. At the time of his death, Arjunsinhji 
bad five sons, (1) Sabalsinhji IL, who succeeded his father ; (2) Sardarsinbji, 
to whom were given in appanage Vana and other villages, (3) Nanabhai, to 
w£om were granted Dudharej and others, (4) Bamobhai, upon whom were 
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bestowed Rherali and others, and (5) Kashiaji, who received Gundiali and 
other villages. During the life-time of his father, when Sabalsinhji was resid- 
ing at Nagnesh, he made an overt attack in 1734 on Kanpur, in which 
attempt, however, he had to turn back defeated. To avenge this audacity 
of the prince, that fire-eating Gaekwad, Damaji Rao, took Nagnesh by storm, 
made Sabal a prisoner and had him carried to Baroda. There he passed 
three years in captivity ; at length on the death of his father, he purchased 
his Hberty with a he ivy ransom and was allowed to return to Wadhwan. 

In 1765 Sabalsinhji IL expired, leaving three sons behind him, of whom 
the eldest, Chandrasinhji, came to the throne ; the other two, Lakhaji and 
Patabhai, received Varod and Raj pur respectively. During his regime, a 
Lohana of Memka, a village subject to Wadhwan, went to Rozka in Bhal to 
dispose of his Jkalars (a species of pulse), when Mepji, a Girasia of the place, 
humorously asked him, ‘ What price each of your Jhala would fetch ? * 
the Lohana retorted * One Jhala for every hundred Bhalias. ’ At this 
Mepji was deeply incenced and the Lohana received a sound cudgelling, and 
had all his goods forfeited. He came to Wadhwan and lodged his complaint 
before his sovereign. The indignity thus offered to his house was beyond 
all forbearance and he meditated a deadly revenge. After the lapse of a 
few days, he marched at the head of 2,000 horse against Morshia, a village 
under Rozka, and plundered it ; he ordered his carts to be loaded up with 
the wooden materials of the demolished buildings and set out on his way 
back to Wadhwan. The intelligence of this raid was conveyed by Lakhoji 
and Ramoji, the sons of Mepji, to their brother-in-law, Harbhamji of 
Limbdi, who came to their rescue with his 1,500 picked men, consisting of 
700 horse and 800 foot. At this time BhagwantRao, the Maratha viceroy, 
had encamped at Limbdi He, too, accompanied Harbhamji with his 12,000 
horse. By the time the shades of evening had fallen they came up to the 
banks of the Bhadar. Chandrasinhji obstructed their further progress ; but 
when he saw the immense odds against him, he thought that it would be a 
great disgrace if the enemy succeeded in redeeming the timber carts. He 
therefore ordered them to be burnt. At this moment an Arab Jamadar, • 
Gorimbho, came to Chandrasinhji and disclosed to him a clever stratagem. 
He proposed to surprise the canons of the enemy with his five hundred 
Makranis and taking advantage of such a diversion, the Prince was to give 
thorn battle. It received a ready approval from Chandrasinhji, who now 
prepared to march on foot with his sword and buckler. His lieutenants, 
however, explained to him that it was far better to fight according to some 
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pne-^jcaicerted plan than ta spend their energies and lives in a fool hardy 
and vain glorious attempt. They then set out on horse-back to charge the 
enemy and the Arab Jamadar went forth in the-direction of the guns. 
When the enemy saw through their tactics, they opened a broad-cast fire 
on them ; they were then fording the river ; and the balls passed over their 
heads without doing them any injury. The Jaimtdar and his followers suc- 
ceeded in surprisini': Ihr' gr.;is ; the gunners precipitately tied, leaving the 
guns to the victors as ju izc of their gtillantry. Simultaneously Chandra- 
sinhji attackc'j tlic forces of Harbhamji and disjxjrsed them. At the close 
of the action, B’lagwant Rao claimed the caDiions for the Gaekwad Sarkar, 
which wore accijnlingly surrendered to him. Harbhamji thence retired to 
Limbdi and the Maratha Viceroy proceeded to Baroda. 

Chandrasinhji was married to Khushal Kunvarba, a princess of the 
junior Waghela branch of Pethapnr. A son was born to tliein, named Prithi- 
rajji, more familiarly known as Pathabhai. When he succeeded his father 
in 1778, he was only 19 years old. He raised a canopy over the site where 
the remains of his father were consigned to fire. The year of his coronation 
saw the death of Prince Harbhamji. His son, Harisinhji, ascended the 
throne of Limbdi. Fully bent on continuing his paternal feud, he set out 
at the head of 500hoi’sc and two hundred foot. He divided his forces into 
three detachments ; one of which he stationed on the banks of the river 
E^hari, three miles from WaJhwan ; the second, he posted near the Kerala 
and Paliavali ponds. He opened hostilities by advancing with but twenty- 
five horsemen towards Waclhwan, slaving a poor cultivator at its gate and 
doing other sundry damages. At this juncture, fourteen mounted savavfi 
of Prithirajji, who were patrolling through the streets came up there. They 
opened their fire on them, killing five and dispersing the rest, who fled 
away and joined the Kerala detachment. When this incident was reported 
to Prithi, he, with his 800 cavalry and 200 inhintry, fell upon the enemy 
and beat them back. The second encounter with the enemy was on the 
tllhari, where Harisin})ji had taken up his stand. Here the maternal uncle 
pf”Plithiraj passed through the Limbdi forces. Seated on his splendid 
Siteto, he was hotly pursued by the enemy, who overtook him and cut him 
fto peces. At the end of this, both the forces disappeared from the field. 

t like his father protected the interests of his State by 

v^jantly overcoming the enemy and thus gained the love and esteem of 
bia subjects. His martial skill procured him the appellation of ^ 
bbaiVthe bold, ' or ‘ Pathabhai, the warrior/ 
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In 1807 again a goat became the exciting cause of a fierce family feud 
among the Jhalas. The bards narrate the incident as follows:-Gujar- 
veda was a village under Dhmngadra jurisdiction, three miles .[_from 
Khoda, another village on the borders of Wadhwan. Once upon a time 
when military posts were stationed at both these places, the Mahomedan 
garrison of Gujarveda . went to Khoda on the Bakri Ida holiday, and 
purchased a goat from a shepherd but paid him no money. When the 
shepherd complained of their conduct to the officer in charge of the station, 
he went to Gujarveda and forcibly brought back the roasted mutton. 
When th(} details of this outrage were reported to Amarsinhji, he grew 
furious and boldly determined to take an adequate revenge. An attack 
upon Wadhwan was at once resolved upon and Harisinhji of Limbdi, 
Vikramajit of Sayla and Hathisinhji of Chuda were all requested to join him 
in his expedition. The call was no sooner made than it was responded to. 
At this time the Prince of Limbdi urged Prithirajji to surrender. For, 
added he, 'who ever is doubtful of the issue of a struggle with Hanuman ? 
No man of prudence would ever invite messengers of death to his place ! 
What is done is done, but beware, that your pertinacity does not cost yoi 
your kingdom.’ 

These words pierced the heart of the bold Prithi like shafts of steel. He 
mustered his troops and began alternately to plunder villages under Dhran* 
gadra and Limbdi. He maintained his auxiliary forces at his own expense 
for only one day and then they shifted for themselves. Now and then .small 
skirmishes took place between the contending factions but with no decisive 
result. At length Prithirajji was compelled to seek shelter behind the walls 
of Wadhwan. The enemy besieged the fortress and succeeded in effecting 
a breach in the walls. At this moment through t he intercession of the 
Bliats and cliarans, the advantage obtained by the besiegers was not 
followed up by any other act of hostility. By that time, however, out of 
the sixty villages, subject to Wadhwan, all with the exception of four 
were destroyed by the enraged foes. This quarrel cost Dhrangadra one 
lakh of rupees, Limbdi, fifty thousand, and Sayla and Chuda, ton thousand " 
nipees each, 

Prince Jalamsinhji succeeded his father in 1807. At that time he 
was an infant, aged only a year and a quarter ; and the State-affairs were, 
therefore, managed by his mother, Bai Rajba. Next year, when Col. Walker 
visited Kathia’frad to settle the various amounts of tribute to be paid to the 
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Maratha government by the diflferent Native States, this Jalamsinhji was 
reigning at Wadhwan. The greater portion of the territory of Wadhwan 
then lay desolate owing to the ravages of war. Col. Walker settled the 
amounts of jamma (tribute) to be paid to the Peshwa, the siikhadi 
(sweetmeat) cess, agreed to be paid to the Ahmedabad government, and the 
Zortalbi cess, levied by the Nawabs of Junagarh. The amount of com- 
pensation to be paid by Wadhwan for exercising jurisdiction over certain 
villages, situate within the Ahmedabad Zillah, was also fixed. The Queen 
Dowager, Bai Rajba, proved a beneficent ruler ; she repaired the city walls, 
restored peace and prosperity, wdiere shortly before everything seemed 
dreary and deserted, and also quieted the enemy. 

Jalamsinhji, just when he reached that age of m&n-hood, when 
a man becomes fit to take up the management of the State, was snatch- 
ed away by the ruthless hand of Death in 1827. Rajsinhji, his son, 
was placed on the throne. Born in 1826, he like his father, was a mere 
infant at the time of his accession. Bai Rajba continued to administer the 
State till 1832; when the question as to the guardianship of the infant arose 
between her and Baji Rajba, the mother of Rajsinhji. At length Baji Rajba 
succeeded in compelling her antagonist to leave Wadhwan and withdraw to 
Dhrangadra, Baji Rajba, thus left unopposed, conducted the state-affairs on 
behalf of her son. At this time the Political Agent of Kathiawad placed 
a military post at Wadhwan to preserve peace and tranqillity. Bai Rajba 
then proceeded to Rajkot and claimed to be restored to the guardianship of 
the infant prince, but without success. When she saw that there was no 
hope of any support from the Agency, she returned to Dhrangadra, and in 
1833, led an attack on Wadhwan at the head of the Jat and other Rajput 
tribes. The matter was reported to the Political Agent by the officer in 
charge the military station, but no notice was taken of the insult thus 
offered to the British supremacy. After the lapse of a few months Bai Rajba 
left Wadhwan and resided at Lathi and Limbdi, whence she returned after 
a rfiort absence. She was then reconciled to her lot, and passed the rest of 
» ^er .days under her rival Bai Rajba until the latter's death, which took 
place in 1851. 

Rajsinhji had married Naniba, the daughter of the chief of Khevalia, 
a junior branch of Morbi. She gave birth to a son, named Chandrasinhji. 
The child was entrusted to the care of Baji Rajba, the mother of Rajsinhji* 
who took him to Nagnesh and resided ther^ with the infant' prince. 
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In 1867, Chandrasinhji took the hand of the fair Princess, Baji Bajba, the 
daughter of Jayasinhji of Dhrol, in marriage ; the royal wedding was cele- 
brated at Palitana, as the bride's mother had taken up her abode with her 
brother, Pratapsinhji, owing to some disagreement with her husband. 
But the felicity of the newly married Prince was overshadowed by gloom. 
Death carried off his fair companion, and left him a widower at a compa- 
ratively young age. He was, however, soon again joined in wedlock by 
his marrying Maji Rajba, the daughter of the Waghela Thakore of Bom. 
She gave birth to Dajirajji in 1861. Next year, Chandrasinhji sank to 
an early grave. In 1874 the old Baji Rajba again made an attempt to keep 
Rajsinhji under her control. The matter was carried up to the Government 
and her case was ably argued out by an English Barrister ; but the Political 
Agent decided against her and she lost her case. 

Rajsinhji, upon his death in 1875, was succeeded by his grandson, 
Dajirajji. Being of a tender age he was sent to the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkot. There he received sound education in English and the Verna- 
cular languages. In 1881, when he attained the age of majority he was 
entrusted with the sole administration of his State. During his nonage 
the administration was conducted by an officer appointed by the Political 
Agent. 

Dajirajji, after a short reign of four years, expired on the 5th of May 
1885, at the early age of 24, in the very flower of his youth. The Thakore 
Saheb, during his short regime, won the hearts of his subjects and of 
those who came in contact with him by the introduction of several re- 
forms and the carrying out of great works of public utility. He was very 
fond of travelling abroad ; and, in 1883, he undertook a voyage to Europe 
with Mr. Warden, the Assistant Political Agent of Kathiawad. Next year 
after his return from Europe, he selected for his bride, the highly intelli- 
gent daughter of the Honorable Raja Gajpati Rao of Madras. As he died 
without issue, he was succeeded by his younger brother, Kalubha alias 
Balsinhji, who is the present Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan. He received a 
sanad in 1890, conferring upon him the right of adoption. 

The Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan is a second class Chief in Kathiawad 
and has criminal jurisdiction to the extent of passing capital sentence for 
murder and such other grave offences committed by his subjects, without 
obtaining the sanction of the Political Agent. He enjoys full civil powers 
and is entitled ‘to a salute of 9 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Raj Chandrasinliji. 

Pritllirujjt* Ashkaranjl. Four others. 

Saitauji. Rajoji. 

^ I ^ 

Sabalsiobjl Udayasinhjh Bhavsialji. 

Bhagatsmbji. Madhavsiabji. 

L. 

till 

Madansinbji, Arjunnabji. ^ Abhayasinbji. Mansiobji. 

I 

ZalarnsiDhji. 

Balalsiobji II. Sardarsiohji. Konabba!. RaJobbal. Eoah aju 


Chandraslnbji. Lakhaji. Patabhai. 


PrithirajjL 

Jalamsiubji. 

Bajsinbji, 

Obandraaiobjl. 


Dajirajji. Kalubha alias Balsiabji. 

( Tbe present Thakore Saheb. ) 

Residence. — Wadhwan, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
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WANKANER. 

Area. — 414 sq. miles. Population. — 39,329. 

Revenue. — 2,31,000 rupees. 

The Native State of Wankaner is bounded on the north by the terri- 
tory of Dhrangadra ; on the cast, by the territory of Rajkot ; and on the 
^est, by Morbi and the Taluka of Jalia (Devani). 

The Chief of Wankaner is a Jhala Rajput and is descended from the 
same stock as the Raj of Dhrangadra. Chandrasinliji, t^venty seventh 
in descent from.Harpal, the founder of the Jhala kingdom in Jhala^Yad, 
ascended the throne of TTalwad (present Dhrangadra) in 1584. He 
had six sons, Prithirajji, Ashkaranji, Ainarsinhji, Abhayasinhji, Rainsinhji 
■and Ranoji. Once it so happened that Adoji, the land-holder of Shiani, 
having quarrelled with the Moslem Suba of Ahmedabad, came and pitched 
his tents on the out-skirts of Halwad. A disagreement arising between him 
and Prithirajji on a trivial matter the heir-apparent made prepara- 
tions to plunder his camp. Raj Chandrasinliji meanwln’le came upon the 
spot and remonstrated with his son not to disturb Adoji, who was lying 
there under his shelter. Prithirajji displeased with his father, went at 
once to Wadhwan, which was given to him by way of maintenance. He 
began plundering the neighbouring villages. He also looted the Impe- 
rial treasure conveyed from Junagarh to Ahmedabad. The Suba of Guja- 
rat issued proclamations for the capture of the culprits offering a lucrative 
reward to the successful captors. He also dispatched an army consist- 
ing of 2,000 men against Prithirajji, who Avas staying at Wadhwan. The 
officer commanding the troops treacherously apprehended Prithirajji 
and conveyed him to Ahmedabad. From that place he appears never tq 
have returned. 

When Raj Chandrasinliji died in 1628, his eldest son, Prithirajji, as 
mentioned above, was absent from Halwad. His younger brother, Ash- 
karanji, seized upon the throne, setting aside the claims of his nephews, * 
Sartanji and Rajoji, the sons of Prithirajji. 

When Sartanji alias Sultanji was thus superseded by Ashkaranji, 
he with his brother Rajoji went to Bhadli, the maternal home of their 
father, and remained there. From that place Sartanji besought the assis- 
tance of Jam Lakhoji of Nawanagar and conquered the territory adjoining 

115 
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Watikaner from the hands of the Mahiyas and the Babarias. He afterwards 
established himself at Wankaner* and founded an independent principality. 

Sartanji gave the village of Dewli to his younger brother, Rajoji. 
Afterwards he took possession of Wadhwan and established his govern- 
ment there. Wadhwan as mentioned above was given to his father by 
way of maintenance. Rajoji took independent possession of it and imi- 
tated his elder brother in setting up a new government at that pl&ce. 

Sartanji from his seat of goverr\ment made many inroads upon 
Halwad, but without success. Ashkaranji, who had usurped the Halwad 
throne, was murdered by his younger brother, Amarsinhji, who occupied 
the throne. Sartanji carried on his predatory excursions against Amar- 
sinhji, the Raj of Halwad, whereupon the Raj, to preserve tranquillity within 
his dominions, took up his station near Mathak, a village situated exactly 
on the boundary line between the two rival States. His allies, the Parmar 
of Muli and the Kathis, drove away herds of cattle from one of the villages 
under Wankaner, but Sartanji soon pursued them, brought back the herds 
and drove the intruders beyond his territory. They were, however, soon after 
reinforced by an army under Amarsinhji of Halwad and a pitched battle 
ensued near the village of Bhimgunda, in which Sartanji of Wankaner was 
killed (1634). The spot where the battle was fought and the valiant 
Sartanji fell is even now known by the name of ‘Sartanji’s Run’ (battle field 
of Sartanji). A small temple and a momumental stone in honour of the 
heroes who were slain are to be seen there even at the present day. The 
wife of Sartanji immolated herself on the funeral pyre. 

Raj Sartanji had two sons, Mansinhji and Ramsinhji. Mansinhji the 
elder succeeded his father, while to Ramsinhji were granted the appanages 
of Lunsariu and Bokarthambhu. Raj Mansinhji also continued his forays 
against Halwad, but with no better success. 

Raj Mansinhji died in 1658, leaving behind him eight sons : Raya- 
smhji,Bhimji, Bhanji, Agarsinhji, Viramji, Varsoji, Ratanji, and Hardasji. 

# B^yasinbji, the eldest, succeeded to the throne, while to Bhimji and Bhanji 
were granted the estates of Kankot and Vaghasia respectively. Kherwa, 
Devil and a portion of Sardharka were distributed between Agarsinhji and 

• It is said that the descendants of Sartanji even to-day assert their claim to the throne 
of Halwad and for this they still observe one peculiar featare by way of pledge. At to 
iinapf tba marriaga they do not take all the aecewary rounds but say that they would 
io after regaining Halwad. 
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Viramji. A portion of Kherwa was given to Varsoji and Ratanji jointly. 
Hardasji had died long ago without any issue. 

Raj Rayasinhji dying in 1679 was succeed by Chandrasinhji, the elder 
of his two sons. To the younger, Veroji, was given the village of Kotaria. 
When Chandrasinhji ascended the throne of Wankaner, Halwad was held 
by Raj Jaswantsinhji. Maharaja Jaswantsinhji of Jodhpur, who was about 
this time appointed Suba of Gujarat, by the Emperor of Dehli, marched 
upon Halwad at the instance of his wife, who was the daughter of Chandra- 
vsinhji. The Raj of Halwad unable to withstand the attack lied towards 
Varahi. The Suba seized upon Halwad and bestowed it upon Rabi Nazar 
Ali Khan. He ruled there for six years. It was taken from him by Raj 
Chandrasinhji, who remained master of it for three years, when at last 
Jaswantsinhji obtained in 1682 from the Emperor a semad (permit) for thfe 
possession of Halwad and the adjacant Salt-pans. He then reconquered it 
from Chandrasinhji. 

Raj Chandrasinhji died in 1721 leaving behind him four sons, of whom 
the eldest Prithirajji succeeded him ; while Dhuwa was granted to Keshri- 
sinhji and Varsoji and Ghiawad to Tejoji. 

Prithirajji died in 1728 without any issue. He was succ:cded by h's 
brother Keshrisinhji. It was the intention of Jam Tamachi of Nawanagar 
to set aside the claims of Keshrisinhji and set his younger brother Varso- 
ji on the throne of Wankaner. He, however, failed in his attempt as the 
elder brother received the support of his cousin Keshrisinhji of Wadhwan. 

Kesharisinhji dying in 1749 was succeeded by his only son, Bharoji, 
The new Raj was endued with a brave heart and zealous spirits. The 
Kathis of Koti Kundni were overrunning the territory of Wankaner and 
Bharoji obtaining the assistance of the famous Amarji, Diwan ofJuna- 
garh, put a stop to their pillage by closely pursuing them and dispersing 
their bands. It is also said that he succeeded in obtaining possession of 
Halwad too, but it remained in his hands only for a very short time. 
Bharoji once sacked the village of Sajdiali under Sardhar and reduced 
it to submission, while he defeated Lakhoji a(ias Bawoji, the Thakore, of 
Rajkot. 

Raj Bharoji died in 1784, leaving behind him four sons, Rayasinhji 
Lakhoji, Jiwanji and Samatsinhji. The eldest Rayasinhji had died during 
the life-time of his father, but had left a son, named Keshrisinhji. It was 
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therefore this Kesharisinbji IL, who ascended the throne of Wankaner. His 
uncles Lakhoji and Jiwanji died childless, while to Samatsinhji was grant- 
ed the appanage of Arni Timba. Keshrisinhji II, had also two brothers, 
Waghoji and Abhayasinhji. To them he granted the estates of Jali and 
Jetpur. Abhayasinhji dying without issue, his appanage of Jali was 
resumed by the State by way of escheat. 

Raj Kesharisinbji died in 1787, and was succeeded by his only son, 
Chandrasinhji. He was generally known by the name of Dosoji. The 
Kathis used to molest his subjects and often plundered his territory. He 
made a name for himself by subduing them all. lie plundered the village 
of Sudamra by way of retaliating the indiginty offered by these marau- 
ders, who had the boldness to drive away herds of cattle belonging to Najo 
Dhandhal of Bhimora. Raj Chandrasinhji once accomjxinied Frithirajji 
of Wadhwan to Ahmeckbad. While returning he had a quarrel with the 
retinue of Bacha Jamadar of H. H. the Gaekwad. The contest grew so 
fierce that several men on both sides lay dead and torrents of blood flowed. 
Is^b Khan, the nephew of the Janiadar, was also killed in the fray. By way 
of epn^pensation for his nephew's death the Jamadar was granted the village 
of Mesaria, 

In 1807-8, Colonel Walker, Resident of Baroda, arrived in Kathi- 
awad accompanied by Babaji Apaji, Diwan to H. H. the Gaekwad, to settle 
the amounts of tribute to be paid by the various chiefs of the Province, 
With the amounts of other States they also determined the sum to be 
annually paid by Wankaner. 

Raj Chandrasinhji died in 1839, leaving behind him three sons, of whom, 
the eldest, Wakhatsinhji succeeded to the throne. The second son, Vaje- 
rajji, died without issue, while to the third Jalamsinhji were granted the 
estates of Kerala and Rajavadla. Wakhatsinhji was a prince, who had a 
religious turn of mind. He visited Somnath, Dwarka and other sacred 
places and there spent large sums of money in charities. He had sevon 
sons: Jaswantsinhji, Dansinhji, Veroji, Khengarji, Dewoji, Dipsinhji, and 
Karansinhji. The eldest Jaswantsinhji, however, died in 1844, during 
life-time, leaving behind him a son, named Banesinhji. Raj Wakhatsinhji 
provided his sons with suitable appanages. He gave Khijadia and 
Vanjhora to Dansinhji, while a moiety of Panchasia and Ranakpur was 
given to Veroji. A similar moiety of Sindhavadar and Kalavri was given 
pq Ehengarji, Dewoji . received the rerpaining moiety of Panchasia and 
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Ranakpur, while to Dipsinhji was in like manner granted the remaining 
moiety of Sindhavadar and Kalavri. The last Karansinhji is said to have 
obtained nothing. 

Raj Wakhatsinhji died in 18G0, and was succeeded by his grand-son, 
Banesinhji, the son of Jaswantsinhji. When 11. E. Sir Seymour Fitzerald, 
Governor of Bombay, visited Rajkot in 1870, Raj Banesinhji went there to 
pay his respects to the noble visitor. In the procession formed at Rajkot 
the Raj rode on a huge elephant with Colonel Watson. The animal got 
infuriated, attacked and threw down the elephant ridden by the Thakore 
Saheb of Morbi. Fortunately all escaped unhurt. Raj Banesinhji died in 
the month of June 1881 at the age of 89. Ho was a very liberal prince 
and contributed greatly to the material prosperity of his State. He ^had 
married Jamba, the daughter of Jadeja Vibhaji of Sajanpur, a Bhayad of 
the Thakore of Morbi. By this lad}^ he had a son named Gagubha aiias 
Amarsinhji, who was only six years old at the time of his father’s demise. 
During Gagublias minority the administration is carried on by Mr. 
Ganpat Rao N. Laud under the direct supervision of the Political Agent 
of Kathiawad. Banesinhji had also married the daughter of Wakhatsinhji, 
the Parmar chief of Mali, by whom he had two daughters. The Raj 
Saheb rcccuved a mnad of adoption in 1890. 

The Roj Saheb is a second class Chief in Kathiawad and has criminal 
jurisdiction to pass capital sentence upon any one of his subjects convicted 
of murder and such other grave offences, without obtaining the sanction 
of the Political Agent. He enjoys full civil powers and is entitled to a 
salute of 9 guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Rftj Obandraeinhji. 


FiithlnjjU Ashallaranji. Amarsinbji, 

1 

Abhayasinbji. BamsinbjU 

1.. 

8artan]l 

1 


1 

Rajoji, 

Haniinhji 

1 


1 

Ramsinbji. 

1 i 

Bayaaiabj Bhimji. 

r 1 1 

Bhanji. Agarsiabji, Yiramji 

, Varsoji. Ratanji, Hardasji. 

Obanirasinbji. 

1 


1. 

Veroji. 

1 

Pritbirajji. 

0 

1 

Kesharisinbji. 

1 

Bbaroji. 

1 

Varsoji, Tejoji, 

Bajaiiahji. 

1 

Lakhoji. 

Jiwanji. Samatsinhjl. 

Eefihirsinbji. 

Waghoji. 

1 

Abhayislnhji. 


1 

Obandraslobji alias Dosoji. 

1 

Wakhatainbji. 

1 

Vajerajji 

1 

Jalaxneinbji, 


Jaawantsiahji. Daaainhji Veroji. Kheogarji. Dewoji. DipsiabjI. Karansiabjl. 

Banesinbji. 

I 

Gat(ubha alias Amarsiohji, 

(The present Raj Sabeb.) 

Residence. — Wankaner, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency 
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MINOR STATES, GHIEPDOMS 
AND JAGIRS. 

AGAR. 

• Area.— ^ sq. miles. Population. — 500. 

Revenue. — 12,609 rupees. 

Thakore Gambhir Khan, by caste a Mole.salani Girasia,* is the 
present Chief. He pays Rs. 186 to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda, as a 
tribute; through ‘the Political Agent of Rewa Kantha. He has no civil 
powers and in criminal cases he is empowered to fine Rs. 10. only. The 
population of this State consists chiefly of Bhils. 

Residence. — Agar; Rewa Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency.. 

AGRA-BARKHERA. 

Area. — unknown. Population. — 7 ,406. 

Revenue.. — 7,000 rupees. 

In the year 1818, a Settlement was effected bo tween the Thakore of 
Agra-Barkhera and Thakore Nirbhai Sinh, by which it was arranged that 
the former should, every year, receive from the estate of Kurwai a fixed 
allowance ( Tankah ) of Rsl 300, through the Political Agent of Bhopal. 

‘►The Molesalam Girasias were formerly Rajputs by caste, but were then perverted 
to the Islam by the oppression of Mahmoed Begada. Since their pollution 

these converts have been observing the Mahoraedan creed. They have, however, still 
retained some traces of their original Hindu religion^ At the cominencenient of their 
nuptial ceremonies, -they propitiate tlie god Ganpati, wlioin tliey worsliip with pious 
^devotion; still they celebrate the Niha marriage according to the ilictali^s of the Koran. 
After their death their corpses are disposed of by burial, and not by crematicr 

amongst the Hindus. 
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The Thakore, besides this, holds a grant of twelve villages in the territory 
of H, H. Maharaja gindhia. For this holding he is to pay to Sindhia an 
yearly rent of Rs. 1,001. The family also held a small fief, consisting of 
28 villages, within the district of Sironj in the British tenitory, but this, 
together with the grant in Sindhia’s dominions, was confiscated in. 1857, 
on account of the then ruling Thakore, Chhatra Sal, espousing the 
cause of the mutineers against the English Government. The Sanads 
under which the family enjoyed the different grants, were also lost’ in the 
general upheaval, but after sometime' they were discovered, and they have 
since been recognised and verified by the Government of H. H. Maharaja 
Sindhia. 

The Thakore holds several Sanads, under each of which he enjoys dis- 
tinct rights and privileges. Thus by Sanad No. 121 he holds certain here- 
ditary village rights. By another Sanad, No. 122, he enjoys the income of 
three villages, granted to the family to defray the Palkhi ( Palanquin ) 
expense. By a third Sanad, No. 123, he draws an annuity of Rs* 75 from 
the three villages in the Shamshabad district. Similarly he gets an allow- 
ance of Ra 444 every year by Sanad No. 124, and by Sanad No. 125 all 
the rights and privileges conferred on the Thakore by Daujat Rao Sindhia 
have simply been confirmed by Jankoji Sindhia. By Sanad No. 126 
are granted five villages on an Istimarari tenure of Rs. 1,501. After 
Chhatra Sal came Balwant Sinh Thakore, to whom the Paramount power in 
July 1859 restored all . his lost possessions, including the* villages lying . 
within Sindhians territories. The Thakore thenceforward has been placed 
under the ftnmediate supervision and control of the British Political Agent, 
Thakore Balwant l^inh died, a decrepit old man, on the 14th of December 
1891. He was succeeded by Baldev Sinh, then only 18 year^old, with the 
previous sanction of the Government of India. During the management 
of Baldev Sinh the small Thakurate was burdered with heavy, debts, and 
with a view to pay off these old liabilities the estate has been jdaced 
under the direct manageiiieiit of the Political Agent. 

Genealogical tree. 

Chhatra Sal. 

Balwant Sinh. 

Baldev Sinh, 

( The present Thakore. ) 

^^idence.— Agra-Barkhera, Bhopal Agency; Central* India. 
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AIAVEJ. 

Area — 7 sq. miles Population — 994. 

Revenue — 5,200 rupe.es. 

: Hakaji and Sharnlaji, the present Talukdars, belong to the Sarvaiya 
Rajpiil^tcaste. .They have no civil and criminal powers. They pay a tribute 
of Rs. 282 to H. H.^the Gaekwad of Baroda, and to H. H. the Nawab of 
Junagarh, as a Zcwtalhi ffakkct, Rs. 8. The Talukdars have two in- 
dependent tribute payers. 

Re.sidence. — Aiavej, Und Sarvaiya, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 

ajraoda; 

/riie Thakore of this State belongs to the Puar. caste. Nahar Sinh was 
the Thakore when the settlement was effected. Daulat Sinh, aged 44 
years, is the present Chief He succeeded to the gadi inl859. He receives 
Rs. 190 from H. H. Maharaja Sindhia, and Rs. 146 from H. H. Maharaja 
Holkar as a tankah. The tankah from Sindhia is paid through the Poli- 
tical Agent of Western Malwa, and that from Holkar, direct. 

Residence. — Ajraoda, Western Malwa Agency: Central India.. 

ARABIA. 

Area — 2 sq. miles. Population — 128. 

Revenue — 1,000 rupees. 

Amar Sinh, Nag Sinh, Meheram Sinh, and Ganga Sinh, the present 
Talukdars belong to the Chavda Rajput caste. None of them enjoys civil 
and>criminal powers. They pay ar tribute of Rs. 129 to the British Govern- 
ment, and Rs. 25 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as a Zo7ialbi Hahka. 
The Taluka has four independent tribute payers. 

.Residence. — Akadia, North-Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency - 

AKALKOT• 

Area. — 498 sq. milc.s. Population. — 75,774. 

Revenue. — 2,75,001 rupees. 

■This State is bounded on the north, east, and south, by the Nizam 
Dominions, and on the west by the British District of Sholapur. 
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The Chief of Akalkot ia a Maratha of the Bhonsle* family and m a 
' first class Sirdar of the Deccan, In the beginning of the 17th century it 
formed part of the territories of the reigning sovereign of Ahmadnagar. 
Shiwaji, the celebrated founder of the Maratha Empire, died in 1680, 
leaving behind him a son, Sainbhaji, who was invited to the Imperial 
Court by his inveterate foe. Emperor Aurangzeb. He repaired to the 
capital, accompanied by his son, Shiwaji II, better known* as SHShu, but 
dying there in 1689, his son, Shahii, was thrown into^rison by the schem- 
ing Padshah, but immediately after the death of the Padshah, in 1707, 
the Maratha prince was restored to liberty by his successor, Bahadur 
Shah. During his absence at Delhi, the administration at Satara was 
carried on by Tara Bai, the widow of Raja Ram. When she learnt that 
Shahu was marching towards the Deccan to regain his lost patrimony, 
she made strenuous efforts to oppose him and keep him out of Satara. 
On his way to the capital Shahu was attacked by Sayaji Patel of Parud, 
who espoused the cause of Tara Bai, and fell upon Shahu -with his band 
of followers. The Patel was defeated and slain in the encounter. His 
widow sought protection from the lineal descendant of Shiwaji, and 
placing her three little children at the feet of the Prince, implored his 
forgiveness. Naturally of a kind and hjimane disposition, Shahu was 
touched with pity at the sight of the innocent fatherless lads, and 
expressed his willingness to take with him Ranoji, the eldest of the 
three children, and bring him’ up with paternal care and affection 
This was all that the distressed woman wanted, and Shahu gave 
her in Inam the villages of Parud, Shivri and Thana. The widow readily 
gave her consent to the proposed amangement. Ranoji was a precocious 
child of ten years and his fine look beaming with natural .intelligence 
won him the favour of his patron Shahu Maharaja. While marching 
onward from Parud, Shahu s march was often hindered by the’ resistance 
offered by the aboriginal Bhils. On one of these occasions the nominal 
command of the detachment, employed to disperse the lawless mob, was 
entrusted to the boy Ranoji. The Bhils were defeated and putF to tho 
rout, and the Raja looked .upon’ this victory as a good omen of our 
young leaderis future career.* His name was changed to Fatteh Sinh 
( Victory ), jand he became a constant associate of Shahu at the Court of 
Satara. In 1707, Shahu Raja conferred on him the family surname of 

Bhonsle, and began to look upon him as a member of the Royal 
Subsequently he was granted the estate of Akalkot, which is still held by 
bis descendants. Fatteh Sinh figured prominently in the subseqaeo 
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campaigns against Itolhapur, Trichinopoli, Bundelkhand, and Bhagtiagar. 
When Shahu died in 1749, Fatteh Sitih retired to take charge of his herer 
ditary estate of Akalkot, where he died in 1760. His two widows Ahalya 
Bai and Guja Bai became Satis, and he was succeeded by his adopted son,, 
Shahaji Raje I alias Baha Saheb. After his death the Jagir was held by 
his elder son, Fatteh Sinh II alias Aba Saheb, the younger, Tulaji,. ^ 
being provided with the estate of Kurla in the Satara District. The 
Chiefdom of Akalkot first came in contact with the British Government' 
in 1820, when the East India Company restored to Fatteh Sinh his 
possessions, which had come into the handfe of the English, along with the 
other Satara territories. Fatteh Sinh II. dying in 1822, was succeeded by 
his son Maloji Raje I. alias Baba Saheb, who, dying in 1828, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Shahaji Raje II. alias Appa Saheb, a mere boy of 
eight years. During his minority the State of Akalkot was managed by the 
Raja of Satara., In 1830, a rising took place headed by Shankar Rao, and a 
British Contingent was soon despatched from Sholapur to put it down. The- 
rebels mustered strong and offered a stubborn resistance and i:efused to 
disperse ‘till a general indemnity was granted by the British Resident, The 
result of this insurrection was that the management was taken away from 
the hands of the Raja of Satara, and a British officer named Captain Jameson 
was appointed* the . Regent of the State. When Satara was annexed in 
1849, .the Chief of Akalkot transferred his allegiance to the British Crown. 
Shahji Raje II. breathed his last in 1857, and was succeeded by M^oji 
Raja IL alias Buwa Saheb, who was born in 1838. This Chief wks 
deposed in 1866, and the State was taken under the management of the 
British Government on account of his misrule. Maloji Raja II. alias 
Buwa Saheb died in 1870, leaving the patrimony to his infant son, who • 
,was born in. 1867, and named Shahaji Raja III. alias Baba Saheb, the pre- 
sent Chief of Akalkot. During his minority the management of the State 
was carried on by British officials. In 1881, the Chief married Lakshmi 
Bai Sah^b, daughter of Dhaibar JCilledar of Baroda, and grand-daughter 
of H. H. the late Maharaja Khande Rao, Gaekwad of Baroda. . In 1891, pn 
. Baba Saheb’s at taining majority, the management of the State was made 
over to him. He was educated at the Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 

A portion of the funds of the State is yearly set apart, for the con- 
struction of public works; and a dispensary has been established at the 
^ town of Akalkot. The Chief of Akalkot has Judicial inferior powers and 
is not entitled to a salute of guns. 
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Genealogical tree. 
Ranoji (dias Fatteh Sinh. 

Shahaji Raje I 

Fatteh Sinh II. 


Maloji Raje I 

Shahaji Raje II. Fatteh Sinh. 

.. i . 

Maloji Raje II. 

Shahaji kaja III 
( The present Raja. ) 

Residence.— Akalkot, Sholapur District; Bombay Presidency. 


Tulaji. 
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ALAMPUR 

Area. — 3 sq. miles. Population — 600. 

Revenue. — 4,000 rupees. 

Jethibhai, the present Talukdar, belongs to the Gohel Rajput caste. 
He paysa tribute*of Rs. 1,235 to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda, and Rs. 162 
as a Zortalbi Hakka to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh. The Talukdar has 
one independent tribute payer. The capital of the State is Alampur and 
is 4 miles distaijt from the Ningala Railway Station. No civil and criminal 
power is granted to him. 

Residence — Alampur, Gohelwad, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 
ALIPURA. 

Area, — 69 sq. miles. Population. — 15,224. 

Revenue. — 30,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north and east by Hamirpur District, 
on the south by Garauli, and on the west by Jhansi. 

This small State owes its existence to a grant of certain lands, 
conferred by Hindupat, the grandson of Hardi Sah, upon 6ne Achal Sink, 
the original founder. The same grant was continued in perpetuity to 
Pratap Sinh, the son of Achal Sinh, by Ali Bahadur; and it was this Pratap 
Sinh, who was in possession of the estate in 1808, at the time of the 
establishment of the British Paramount power in that district. A Sanad 
was issued by them to Pratap Sinh, confirming him in his possession of 
the estate of Alipura. 

Pratap, Sinh died, leaving four sons behind hin|i — Panoham Sinh, 
Tilok Sinh, Jawahir Sinh and Kishor Sinh. The eldest, Panchaih Sinh, 
ascended the gadi of Alipura. In 1835 Pancham Sinh, without fii*st 
obtaining the sanction of tl\e Supreme Government', divided the entire 
^dgir between himself and his three brothers, but thih partition was not 
ratified by the British Government. • Consequently, in jl 846, when Kishor 
Sinh died, leaving behind him a grandson, Bakhal Sinji, the latter was not 
allowed to succeed to the separate share of his grar|dfather, which was 
then re-annexed to the corpus of the whole estate. * Bkkhat Sinh was only 
®^igned some lancls, yielding an annual income ofj 3,000 rupees, as a 
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. |)ersonal compensation for the loss he thereby suffered. This minute sub- 
division ‘rf the estate, effected by Pancham Sinh, had led to many internal 
disturbances;, whereupon it was resolved by the British Government that 
no Vogrir, held under a. >Sian-ad from them, should, without their previous 
consent, be partitioned among any subsharers so as to reduce it to a mere 
Zamindari, Three years later, in 1849, Jawahir Sinh died, having adopted 
as his heir one of Bakhat Sinh’s sons. Bakhat Sinh, who deemed him- 
tself injured by the resumption of his grandfather’s share, had from the 
first itsented the' annexation of his* inheritance to the Jagrir. He now 
seized the share of Jawahir Sinh, and took up arms againfift the Jagirdar 
of Alipura. He was, however, forced to yield, and surrender the estate of 
Jawahir Sinh. He finally retired on an annual pension of 3,000 rupees 
from tSie Jagir of Alipura. 

• • 

In the year 1852, another arrangement was effected, by which several 
estates, yielding an annual income of 6,000 rupees, were settled upon 
thp descendants of Kishor Sinh. This, however, was subsequently altered, 
and a cash allowance of the same amount was substituted in. its place. 
Meanwhile Tilok Sinh ' expired, and in his case, his share of the Jagir was 
allowed .to be bequeathed to his two sons. This incident afforded Bakhat 
Sinh a new ground for complaint, and he again, rose up in arms to de- 
mand justice for himself. , He was, however, told that sufficient provision 
bad already been made for his claims; and it was also* decided that the 
Jagirdar of Alipura should be permitted to resume the portion of Tilok 
Sinh, after providing for the proper maintenance of his family. Bakhat 
Sinh was by no means satisfied with the above decision, and thus 
disaffected, he joined the ranks of the turbulent, rebels at the time of the 
great Mutiny in 1857. In 1865, he surrendered himself to the British, 
and was tried on several charges of murder and dacoity; but he was 
acquitted fix>m them all, for want of legal evidence against him. He was, 
however, kept undor strict surveillance at Gwalior, lest he should disturb 
the peace of Alipuira and the surrounding regions. In 1868, the cash 
allowance, of the a mount of 6,000 rupees, wm reapportioned between the 
several members ol* Eoshor Sinh’s family; and according to established 
usage, Jagat Raj, th e eldest k)n of Kishor Sinh, .received a larger share 
than his two brothe^rs, while Bakhat Sinh, the eldest son of Jagat Baj; 
was also given a larger portioja than the other younger members o£ the 
family. These claim ants have since died, and ’ tlieir heirs Jlre now receiv- 
ing half the portion allowed to their fathers. 
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In the year 1840, Rao Hindiipat, the great grandson of Pratap Sinh, 
ascended the Jagirdar's gadi. In his rule, in 1862, a Sanad of adoption 
was conferred upon him, authorizing him and his successors to adopt an heir, 
when they had no direct lineal issue, subject to the payment of a 
quarter of the annual revenues, as a Nazarana to the Paramont power. 
He died in 1871 and his son, Rao Chhatarpati, was then installed as the 
next JagirdaVy and he holds the estate of Alipura to the present day. 

The Jagirdar belongs to the Parihar tribe of Rajputs. He was 
honoured with the title of Rao Bahadur, ^is a personal distinction, at the 
Imperial Assemblage of Delhi, in 1877. Ten years later, in the year of the 
Jubilee of the illustrious reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, he was 
again decorated with the title of the Companion of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India. 

In 1888, the present Jagirdar ceded several lands for the construc- 
tion of the Indian Midland Railway, for which he received adequate com- 
pensation. Three years later, he surrendered to the British all civil and 
criminal jurisdiction within the lands so ceded for the laying of the Rail- 
way lines. 

G cmvilogi cal tree. 

Mukand Sinh. 

! ■ 

Achal Sinh. 

I . 

Partap Sinh. 

.• . .1 

Pancham Sinh. Tilok Sinh. Jawahir Sinh. Kishor Sinh. 

I 

- 

X 

1 

Hindiipat. 

I 

Rao Chhatarpati. 

( The present Chief. ) 

Residence, — Alipura, Bundclkhand; Central India. 

ALOTE. 

Area. — 1500 bighas. Population. — 4,000. 

Revenue — 30,000 rupees. 

In early times, when the Solanki Rajputs had been. expelled from 
Gujarat, after the conquest of the kingdom by the Waghelas, they were 
flying from one place to another, in search of shelter, and at last, took up 
their^abodes at Ajmere, Chitod and Oranak. Dissensions soon broke out 
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amongst their descendants, which again necessitated their emigration to 
another part of the country. At last at a time when Mewad was governed 
by the great Rana Pratap, and when Akbar graced the Imperial Masnad 
at Delhi, two youthful Princes of Solanki blood, proceeded to Malwa and 
set themselves up at the village of Bahadarpur. Tlieir names were Khen- 
garji and Bharmalji; of whom, the former vanquished and slew the Patel 
of the village and placed his younger brother Bharmalji on the gadi. He 
himself joined the ranks of the Imperial troops, sent by Akbar for the con- 
quest of Malwa, under the command of Uzbeg, and soon won the golden 
opinions of his general by his valour. His intiiience over Uzbeg was so 
great that he was soon able to obtain from .him a Savad granting 85 
villages to his younger brother, tlie chief of Bahadaiqjur. After his return 
to the village of his brother he handed ovct the Sa ntid with the manage- 
ment of all the 85 villages to Bharmalji and himself proceeded to Alote. Here 
in 1564, he managed to obtain an interview with the great Emperor Akbar, 
through his influence over the Moslem Subas of Malwa. The Eniperoi’. 
who was at this time in Malwa, gave him audience, and expressed his 
desire that Khengarji should chastise the turbulent Bhils of the district 
and deprive them of their possessions. Accordingly Khengarji vancpiished 
the Bhils of Alote and obtained fi'om the Emperor a Sa )i((d, granting him 
and his heirs, Alote and 125 other villages in that district. In 1505, he set 
up his capital at Alote and the gadi was successively occupied by Rav 

Sinh, Bhan Sinh, Man Sinh and Udai Sinh. 

Udai Sinh handed over the reins of government to his son and heir- 
apparent, Copinath, and himself marched to join the ranks of Prince 
Aurangzeb in his expedition against the Deccan. At Mahidpur he met the 
Mughal Prince, with ’whom he contracted great friendship, and they both 
directed their course towards the Deccan. Gopinath, in his father's 
absence, incun-ed the displeasure of the Emperor, who sent an expedition 
agaiuxst Alote. The Moslem Subas of Malwa were, however favourably 
disposed towards Gopinath, and there was, consequently, no fighting between 
the hostile armies. The Emperor was much enraged at this result of the 
expedition, and promised the district of Alote in gift to Ratan Sinh? the 
Raja of Ratlam, in case he conquered it by force of his arms. Ratan Sinh, 
accordingly, invaded the possessions of Gopinath, but was repulsed with 
great loss. 

In the bloody civil war that ensued between the sons of Shah 
Jahan, during that Emperor s life-time, for the succession to the throne, 
Auriuigzeb was assisted by his old ally, Udai Sinh, who with his son, 
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Gopinath, at once marched to the succour of that ambitious and treacherous 
prince. Udai Sinh was slain in the campaign, and Gopinath. returned to his 
capital, where he soon assumed supremo control over the State in 1657-58. 
Gopinath had secretly abducted a niece of the Nawab of Mandu and had 
married her aginst her will. The tale of this seduction was divulged' to the 
Nawab by a half-brother of the Rajput chief. A great struggle ensued,, 
wherein the Hindus and the Moslems indulged in free fighting with each 
other. Gopinath was victorious in six combats; ])ut in ihe seventh he waa 
taken prisoner and the chiefship of Alote was handed oviu’ by the Suba to 
one Rajput Sirdar, of the name of Vishen Sinh. After some days, liowever, 
Gopinath regained his freedom and obtained from the Moslem Suba 
the grant of Alote, with 55 other villages, ddiis occasioned a 
struggle with V^silieii 8inh, in which the latter was slain. 

To aveng^.^ this outrage, a grandson of Vishen Sinh, secretly despatched 
(Gopinath with his sword, and the chiefship of Alote was thereuporu 
confiscated by the Suba of Malwa. Devising, the son of Gopinath, who had 
been bred up at his mother’s home, now turned out an outlaw and 
commenced systematically plundering the neighbouring villages, with a 
view to reobtain his ancestral Kifj. The Suba of Malwa appeased him 
with the grant of the district of Alote and 21 other villages. In bourse of 
time he was succeeded on the gadi by Dalpat Sinh and Yashwant Sinh. Dur- 
ing the rule of the latter, the Maratha Sirdai's of the Peshwa’s Court, from 
time to time, led invasions against Malwa, and Alote had to concede the 
Chawth to the victors. Kalyan Sinh next ascended the gad'L It was in 
his time that the Puar chiefs of Dewas established their sway over Alote^ 
w'hich had to acknowledge their supremacy. He was succeeded by Chanha 
Sinh and then by Madhav Sinh. The latter obtained for himself a con- 
cession, from the Puar chief, of three per cent of the revenues of Alote and 
Guncha. At this period the province of Malwa was distracted by the incur- 
sions of the Pindharasand other bands of plunderers. Madhav Sinh, however, 
remained firmly attached to the cause of the Puar in the midst of such 
troubles and disorders. He was succeeded by Tej Sinh, who was ther^a 
minor; and taking advantage of that circumstance, the Puar deprived him 
of eight villages and several other rights and dues. In compliance with 
the desire of the Puar chief of Dewas, Tej Sinh vanquished the Jhala Tha- 
hore of Mathangarh and slew him; in consideration of which service he 
<>btained from the Puar chief an increase in his annual revenues from twui to 
five por cent. This amount still continues to be enjoyed by the family. Iri: 
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the time of Bhim Sinh, who next ascended the gadi, the tribute, ^^ich wm 
payable to the chief of Dewas, was enhanced from Rs. 1,800 to 1^. 2,968. 
After his death Thakore Jalam Sinh, the present Chief, was installed on t e 

Genealogical tree. 

Khengarji. 

Bhan Sinh. 

I . 

Man Sinh. 


Gopinath. 


Dalpat Sinh. 


Kalyan Sinh. 


Udai Sinh. 


Pbarasrarn. . 


Devi Sinh. 


Yaswant Sinh. 


Cljanha Sinh 
MadKav Sinh II. 
Tej Sinh. 


I 

Haridas. 


Mahokam Sinh. 


Madhav Sinh. 


Bhim Sinh. 


Nawal Sinh. 


Fatteh Sinh. 


Pyar Sinh. Udai Sinh. Jawan Sinh. 


Jalam Sinh. 

( The present Thakore. ) 


Dip SiL. (dead) Parvat Sinh. ^ . LakshannW Sinh 

Shivnath Sinh. 

( The Heir-apparent ) 

Residence.— Alote, Malwa; Central India. 
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ALVA. 

Area. — 3 isq. miles. Pooulation. — 1402, 

Revenue. — 6,674 rupees. 

Thakore Rasul Khan, by caste a Molesalam Girasia, aged 21 
years, is the present Chief. He is a Bhayad of the Thakore of Agar. He 
has no civil and criminal powers. A tribute of Rs. 67 is paid by .the 
Talukdar to the Baroda State, through the Political Agent of Rewa Kantha. 

Residence. — Alva, Rewa Kantha Agency: Bombay Presidency. 


AMALA. 

Area. — 119 sq. miles. Population. — 5,300. 

Revenue. — 3,000 rupees. 

• 

Raja Ratan Sinh, by caste a Bhil, aged 53 years,, is the Present Chief. 
The rule of succession in the family is one by primogeniture, and the 
chiefs hold no Sanad of adoption. .The climate of the land is unhealthy, 
and owing to the wild nature of that hill tract its resources still remain 
unknown. The people are still attached to their old superstitious habits 
of thinking and are incapable of making any progress. This State is 
one of the Dang States in Khandesh. 

Residence. — Modal, Khandesh District; Bombay Presidency. 


AMALYARA. 

Area. — 80 sq. miles. Population — 12588. 

Revenue — 33,453 rupees. 

The ancestors of the present Chief of Amalyara are said to Iiaye 
originally belonged to the Chohan race of Rajputs residing at San)bhar 
( Ajmere ), but one of them afterwards marrying a Koli wife of the Khant 
sept, lost his social status and became Koli. In the last years of the l7th 
century of the Chiristian era, a member of that family received, from 
Emperor Aurangzeb, in return for his valuable services, the Taluka of 
Amalyara, which is enjoyed by his descendants even to the present day. 
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Jalain Sinh, the present Thakore, who is 37 yeai's ol5, is a fourth class 
Chief in the Mahi Kantha Agency, and holds cniniiial powers empowering 
him to inflict rigorous imj)risonment upto one year, and fine up to Rs.. 500; 
while in civil matters he is competent to hear and dispose of suits upto 
the value of Rs. 2500. Succession in the femily follows the rule of 
primogeniture, and no San ad authorizing adoption has been granted to 
the chiefs. The Chief pays to H. H. the (hiekwad of Baroda an annual 
tribute of Rs. 316--10-8 and to the British Government Es. 488-0-8. 

Residence. — Amalyara, Mahi Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 

AMRAPORE. 

Area. — 2 .sq miles. Population. — 510. 

Re v'(mue. — 400 rupe< ‘s. 

Jitbhai, Rambhai, Gulab Sinh, and Mohakain Sinh, by caste Bariyas, 
are the present Chiefs. A tribute of Rs. 207 is paid by them to H. H. 
the Gaekwad of Baroda, through the Political Agent of Rewa Kaiitha. Mo 
civil and criminal powei's are enjoyed by them. 

Residence. — Amiapore, Rewa Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


AMRAPUR. 

Area. — 8 sq. miles. Population. — 1804. 

Revenue. — 16,000 rupees. 

The Talukdars of this petty State belong to the Mahomedan caste, 
and are known by the .surnames of Seta and Malek. Formerly their ances- 
tors belonged to the Rathod clan of Rajputs, but afterwards they became 
Mussalmans. This State was received by Ali Sher, in 1745, from Fakar-ud- 
Daula, the Suba of Gujarat. At present it is in the hands of his descen- 
dants. Ajambhai, Faridbhai and Mamuclbhai are the present Talukdars. 
This Taluka was in the sixth class, but the British Government, suspect- 
ing that the Talukdars had rendered as.sistance to the Waghers, deprived 
them of their powers in 1863, Amrapur is 37 miles distant from the 
Dhoraji Railway Station. 

Residence. — Amivapur, Kathiawad; Bombay pro.sidonby. 
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ANANDPUR. 

Area. — 130 sq. miles. Population. — 2,725. 

Revenue. — 29,113 rupees. 

Accordiclg to bardic legends Anandpur was founded by Anant 
Chudasina, but afterwards it became desolate in 1608; it was again re- 
populated by the Kathis. It is divided among many Kathi Bhagdars, of 
whom Bhoj, Rama, and Mehesur are the principal; the others are Jethsur, 
Godad, Kanthal, and Sadul. The State has .seven indt'peiident tribute 
payers. A tribute of Rs. 715 is paid by the Talukdars to the British 
Government, and Rs. 205 as Zorfalhi Hald’a to K. H. the Nawab of 
Junagarh. They are in the sixth cla.ss, their criminal powers empower them 
to inflict rigorous imprisoment for three months and fine upto Rs. ^00, while 
in civil matters they are em])owered to hear and dispose of .suits to the 
value of Rs. 500. Anadpur, is 18 miles di.stant from Chotila. 

Residence, — Anandpur, Kathiawad, Bombay Presidency. 


ANGARH. 

Area. — 3^ sq., miles Populution. — 1,050, 

Revenue. — 6,463 rupees. 

The an(;estors of the Chiefs of this Taluka came over and settled in this 
district in times long gone by. At pre.sent there are six Bhagdars 
( shareholders ); of whom Nathu Bava, Bharath Sinh and Man Sinh are 
Pagis, whilst the other three Ibighunath, Moti Sinh, and Kesar Sinh are 
known as Kotwals. The Kolis of this place have a dexterous hand at 
shooting and stealing. In 1856-57, they gave a good deal of trouble to the 
■British Government. Their ravages struck teiTor in the whole of Mahi 
Kantha. The ringleaders were captured, one of whom was blown off at 
the cannons mouth, while another was shot dead and .several others 
''"ere hanged. These drastic measures brought the Mewasis to their senses. 
An annual tribute of Rs. 1,740 is paid by the Bhagdars to H. H. the 
Gaekwad of Baroda, through the Political Agent of Rewa Kantha. 

Residence. — Angarh, Rewa Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 
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ANKEVALIA. 

Area — 17 sq. miles Population — 2,246. 
Revenue — 14,460 rupees. 


The Talukdars of this State belong to the Jhala Rajput clan and are 
Bhayads bf H. H. the Thakore^Saheb of Wadhvan. This State was receivec 
inJiwai iri 1739 by Sardar Sinh, the second son of Arjun Sinh, th< 
Thakore of Wadhvan. Umed Sinh and Ganubha are the present Taluk- 
d^. A tribute of Rs. 1,300 is paid by them to the British Govemmeni 
and Es. 226 to H. H. the Navab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka. Th( 
Talukdars are in the sixth class, and enjoy the same civil and crimi- 
nal powers as the Talukdars of Anandpur. Ankevalia is 11 milef 
distant from the Limbdi Railway Station. 

Residence. — Ankevalia, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


ATHGARH. 

Area. — 168sq. miles. Population. — 31,000. 

Revenue. — 16,2000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by Dhenkanal State; on the east 
by Cuttack District; on the south by the Mahanadi river, separating it 
from Cuttack on this side also; and on the west by the Tributary States 
of Tigaria and Djienkanal 

The Principality of Athgarh was founded by Raja Niladri Deo 
Barman by the prowess of his sword. The jiresent Chief Raja Shri Karan 
Bha^rathi Bawarta Patnaik is twenty-seventh in descent from the original 
founder of the principality. He is a Hindu of Kayasth descent and was 
born in 1844. He succeeded to the gadi on the 8th of February 1869. 

Residence. — Athgarh Orissa Tributary Mahals; Bengal. 


ATHMALLIK. 

Area. — 730 sq. miles. Population 21,774. 

Revenue. — 7,100 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the State of Eadhakol in 
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the Central Provinces; on the east by Angul; on the south by the Mahanadi 
river, which separates it from Bod; and on the west by the States of 
Sonpur and Radhakol in the Central Provincea 

The principality of Athmallik was founded by Pratap Deo, who is said 
to have repaired to Puri ( Jagan Nath ) on a pilgrimage with the seven 
brothers of the Raja of Jaipur. The then reigning chief of Puri had a 
quarrel with the seven pilgrims and two of the brothers were put to death. 
Dismayed by this act of cruelty, the remaining five fled for their lives tu 
the neighbouring hills and taking possession of Bonai, a small village, they 
setup an independent principality of which Pratap Deo was made the Raja. 
These brothers were accompanied in their pilgrimage by all the members 
of their families, and a sister of the new Raja was man-ied to Balbhadra 
Bhanj, brother of the Keunjhar Raja. Inflamed with ambition Balbhadra 
plotted against the life of his brother, but the attempt falling through the 
miscreant, was seized and beheaded. His widow fled to Bonai and took refuge 
with her brother. The Raja sent his courtiers to bring her back, but Pratap 
Deo refused to give her up to one who had killed her husband.* With 
her he removed to Ramganj in Bod, where she was delivered of a son. 
(irobardhan Deo, the Brahman chief of Bod happening to lose his only 
son, adopted the new born infant as his son and heir. The territories to 
the north of the Mahanadi were then held by a ruler of the Dom caste. 
Pratap Deo hastened thither and defeating the Raja .obtained possession 
of his dominions. He subsequently founded a village apd named it after 
him Pratappur. According to a tradition current in the.se districts 
Pratap Deo found a handa ( metal pot ) in a tank, which he was 
excavating near his new-built capital, and from’ that he gave the State- the 
name of Handapa. The elevated plateau across the Handapagarh is to 
this day known as the (fort) of the old Dom Raja conquered by 
Pratap Deo, and the village of Pratappur still exists near it.s vicinity. 
After several generations, one of the successors of Pratap Deo, divided the 
State into eight parts, apportioning each to a separate holder, with a view 
to effectually subjugate the aborigines. From that date, the State of 
Handapa came to be known by the name of Athmallick ( ''eight lords" ). 
The present Maharaja Mahendra Deo Sawant was born about the year 
^848, and ascended the hereditary throne on the 4th February 1877. 

* • Residence. — Athmallik, Orissa Tributary Mahals; Bengal. 
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AUNDII. 

Area. --447 sq. miles, Poi^ulation. — 65,146. 

Revenue. — 3,06,225 rupees. 

Aundh ( Alparli snb-di vision ) is bounded on the north by Man in 
Satara and Malsir.is in Sholapur, on the east by Sangola in Sholapur, on 
the south by Khanapur, and on the west by Khanapur Khatav and Man. 

Th(^ Pant Pyif fin }(Un of Aimdh is a Brahman by caste and rank^ 
among the first class Sirdars of the Deccan. The family traces its descent 
from one Triiqbak Krishna, who held the post of accountant of the, village 
ot Kinhai, in the Satara district. In 1690 the f/adi at Satara was occupied 
by Rajaram, tlie youngf^st son of Shivaji, who raised Trimbak’s son, Para- 
?<huram Pant, then in the service of Ramchandra Pant AmaDa, to the 
high position of a Sirdar. In course of time he was in 1698 proinoted to 
the rank of Prati nalhi ( V:ceroy ), and he *a no a great favourite with 
the Raj^. Next ) (‘ar he had lo vacate tlial odico, as liis predecessor Tirnaji 
Hanmant, who had been carried away prisoiua’ by the Mughal troops, was 
«ct free and allowed to return to his natiye place. On Tirnaji being res- 
tored to his original post, ParashuiMm Pant was pr ovided with the berth of 
the Peshvva or Prinu* ]\Iinister. Rajaram died in 1700, wherf liis widow 
Tai'abai, assuming tjie reins of government in her own hands, appointed 
Parashuram Pant to the ])ost of tho Viceroy ( Pvaiinidhi ). In the mean- 
time Shahii, who was drained a pris!)ncr at Delhi by Aurangzeb, was 
released in 1707 by Bahadur Shah. Ho proceeded towards the Deccan to 
take possession of his paternal es I ate, and Tarabai boldly determined to 
oppose his })rogress. In the civil war that ensued Parashuram was the 
<*hief military adviser of Tarabai. In 1707 a scuffle ensued between the 
rival troo])S, in which Parashuram was defeated and taken pri.soner. The 
jK^st of thus falling vacant, it was in 1710 conferred on one 

Gadadhar Pralhad. He, hqwevei’, did not live long to enjoy that high 
distinction, and aftoi* his death, the post was once more given to Parashii- 
ram^ who had already been jestored to liberty next year ( 1711 ). Parashu- 
ram was again dejirivef] of his \dceroyalty, which was then given to. Nara- 
yan Pralhad. But as fate would have it, Parashuram Pa»t was in 1713 
restored to his old post o^ Pratinidhii and as g,n additional mark of distmc- 
tion that office was made heroditaiy fn his faniilv. Parashuram Pant died 
in 1717, leaving behind him three sons, Krishnaji, Shrinivas, anjl Dadoba, o 
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these the second, Shrinivas, inherited his fathei s office, as the elder held 
already the viceroyalty of Vishalgarh under Kolhapur. Shrinivas alias Shri- 
pat Rao enjoyed the confidence of Shahu l^Iaharaja, till his death, which occur- 
red in 1746. As he had no male issue his younger brother, Dadoba, inherited 
the office of P ratinidhi. He was also appointed Prime minister by the Maha- 
raja. Shahu died in 1750, and it was after his death that the Peshwa s in- 
fluence’ manisfested itself in all subsequent events. Dadoba incurred the 
displeasure of the Peshwa, who depriving him of his office bestowed it on 
Shrinivas Gangadhar alias Bhavan Rao, the grandson of Dadoba’s eldest 
brother, Krishna ji Farashurara. In 1752, however, Dadoba was restored to 
his office and Shrinivas was appoiiitcd his assistant. Dadoba dying without 
.issue, the office next devolved on Shrinivas. In 1762, Shrinivas was turned 
out by Raghunath Rao, who gave the place to his son Bhaskar Rao, but the 
latter lived to enjoy the sweets of his office for a brief space of four inontluv 
only. After Bhaskar R.ao s death, one, Xaro Shankar was ap[)ointed to the 
place, but in 1763 Shrinivas opened negotiations with the Nizam, and 
Raghoji Bhonsle of Nagpur, and through tlieir intercession was res^lorcd to. 
his hereditary f)ost of Pratltiidhi. In 1765, ho was again dismissed by the 
Peshwa for disobedience, and his office was conferred on his ec usin, Bhag- 
want Rao Trimbak, Bhawan Rao ( Shrinivas ) thereujion |)roceeded to. 
Poona, where the Peshwa granted him an yearly alhjwancci of 50,000 
rupees. In 1768, he received a military grant ( Sctrauja in ) of the annual 
income of 5,00,000 rupee.s. Not content with this peaceful mode of life, 
he repeatedly marched against his cousin Bhagw'ant Rio, with whom ho 
maintained a deadly feud till 1775, when the PrafinldJd d(q>nrt('d his life, 
Bhavan Rao too died in 1777, and was succeeded by his son Paiasliurain.. Born 
a day after his father s demise, Parashuram w^as soon installed as Praiin idhl 
by his patron Nana Phadnavis, who was one of his father’s best friends.. 
Parashuram attaining the age of eighteen yours in 1795, ho assumed charge 
<^f his hereditary estate. Fie rose in the estimation of his curitempora- 
nes by his unsurpassed valour. He died in 1848 and was VAicceeded by 
present Chief, Shrinivas Rao, who had been adopted by Parashuram in 
1847, with the previous sanction of the Paramount power and bis liege- 
the Maharaja of Satara, obtained by the paym<5nt of a ri(‘h A\iufrav(f^ 
Oi* succession royalty. Shrinivas Rao was during Sir Barilo Frere s regime 
( 1862-67 ) nominated as an additional member of H, E. the Governors. 
Council for making Law’s and Regulations only.. The State pays no tril)Uto 
^ the British Government. 
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■ Genealogical tree. 

Trimbak Krishna. 

I 

r 

Parashuram Pant. 

^ ^ ! 

Krishnaji. Shrinivas. Jagjivvan alias Dadoba, 

i ' 

. Shrinivas Gangandhar. 

! 

Parashuram. 

. J 

Shrinivas Rao. 

( The Present Chief. ) 

Residence. — A.iindh, Satara District; Bombay Presidency. 

AVCHAR. 

Area. — 8 .sq. miles. Population. — 500. 

Revenue. — 170 rupees. 

Naflc Yeswant Badal, by caste a Bhil, aged 18 years is the present 
Chief. Succession in the family is governed by the rule of primogeniture, 
and the chiefs hold no Sanad of adoption. This state is one of the Dang 
States in Khandesh. The population chiefly consists of Bhils. 

Residence. — Avchar, Khandesh; Bombay Presidency. 

BABRA. 

Area. —10' sq. miles. Population. 7,004. 

Revenue. — 40.000 rupees. 

Champraj, Jiv/a, Jaga, Unad, Mamaiya, and Mulu, Vala Kathis by caste, 
are the present Talukdars. No tribute is paid by them to any higher 
authority. They have six independent tribute payers. In ancient times 
Babrawas the reridence of Babroovahan, the son of the famous Arjooii, 
one of the Panda vas. At present there is a Kund, called after his name 
BaJ^oovedum Kund'\ k Thandar is stationed here by the Political Agent 
of Kathiawad. The Talukdars are in the sixth ' class, so their criminal 
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powers empower them to inflict rigorous imprisonment for three months and 
fine upto Rs. 200, while in civil mattei's they are competent to hear and 
dispose of suits upto the value of Rs. 500. Babra is 10 miles distant from 
both the Railway Stations of Chital and Lathi. 

Residence. — Babra, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


BAGASRA. 

Area.— 56 sq. miles. Population. — 16,156 

Revenue. — 1,00,000 rupees. 

This State was founded by Vala Manchha Bhaiya, an inhabitant of 
Dewgam Dewali. After his death, his son, Bhaiyo ascended the gadi, 
from whose name his descendants began to be known by the appellation of 
Bhayani, and are isnown by the same title even to the present day. The 
financial condition of the State is prosperous, but its revenues are divided 
among many Kathi Bhagdars ( shareholders ), of whom at . present JHansur, 
Jaga, and Giga are the principal; the others are by name Mulu, Godad, 
and Samat. A tribute of Rs. 2,550 is paid to the. Baroda State by the 
Talukdars of this State and Rs. 1,540 to the Junagarh State as Zortabli 
Hakka. The principal Bhagdars are in the sixth class, therefore their 
criminal powers empower them to inflict rigorous imprisonment for three 
months and fine upto Rs. 200, while in civil matters they are competent 
to hear and dispose of suits upto the value of Rs. 500. Bagasra, the 
capital is situated on the bank of the river Chhatli and has a good appear- 
ance. A Thandar is stationed here by the Political Agent of Kathiawad. 
Bagasra is 10 miles distant from the Kunkavav Railway Station. 

Residence.— Bagasra, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 
BAGHAL. 

Area. — 122 sq. miles. Population. — 24,545. 

Revenue. — 60,000 rupees. 

The chiefs of Baghal arc Rajputs of the Puar tribe and have 
descended from one Ujjab De, who came from Ujjain and conquered 
Baghal. Nothing is* known of its history till the time when it was overrun 
the Gurkhas from Nepal between 180B and 1815. A certain chief, 
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believed to be twenty-fifth in descent from Ujjab De, at last succeeded 
in driving away the Gurkhas, and the enterprising youth was recognised 
by Government as the rightful chief of Baghal. Kishan Sinh, who had 
been honored with the title of Raja in 1875, died on 23rd of July 
1877, and was succeeded by his infant son Moti Sinh. The latter, 
however, dying on 12th October of the same year, Raja Dhyan Sinh, a 
collateral descendant of Ujjab De, succeeded, who is the present Chief. The 
Chief of this State has the power to award any sentence short of death, and 
are required to have the confirmation of the Superintendent of the Hill 
States and of the Commissioner of the Division in the case of capital 
punishment. For the convenience of his European guests, the Raja has 
built an excellent Travellers’ Bungalow. He resides at Arki, in a handsome 
palace built on an imposing site, above the town. 

Residence. — Arki, Simla Hill States, Punjab; Northern India. 


BAGHAT. 

Area. — 33 sq. miles. Population. — 8868. 

Revenue. — 10,500 rupees. 

The Chief of Baghat is a Rajput, whose ancestors are said to have 
migrated from Dorar Nagri in the Deccan and conquered these dominionsv 
Rana Mohindar Sinh was the reigning chief when the English were 
engaged in a war with the Gurkhas of Nepal (1803-15). The Rana espoused 
the cause of the Gurkhas, and on the termination of the war which ended 
in the expulsion of these lawless mobs, the British Government confiscated 
the Baghat territories. Three-fourths of the State were sold to Patiala for 
Rs, 1,30,000, while the remaining fourth was granted to Mo>hindar Sinh and 
his heirs. The Rana died without issue on the 11th of July 1839, and the 
estate lapsed to the British Crown by right of Escheat. In 1842, however, 
Lord Ellenborough was pleased to restore the lapsed portion to the late 
Bana^s brother, Bijai Sinh. He dying in January 1849, without any male 
offspring, the State was once more treated as lapsed, but clemency 
Canning rewarded the devoted loyalty of Umed Sinh, a cousin of the late 
Rana, by restoring to him his patrimony in 1861. But as fate would 
have it^ Rana Umed Sinh died before the deed conferring .the grant was 
Complete, and the dying Enna reque.sted the Supremo Government 
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cognise the claims of his s,on, Dalip Sinh. Accordingly in January 1862, a 
8(xnad was granted to Rana Dalip Sinh, who is the present Chief. 

Residence. — Baghat, Simla Hill States, Punjab; Northern India. 


BAGLI. 

Area — 300 sq. miles. Population. — 14675. 

Revenue. — 60,000 rupees. 

This State was founded by Gokuldas. He was originally a servant 
of the Nawabs of Bhopal, but afterwards a dependant of Sindhia. On the 
occasion of the Settlement of Malwa in the year 1819 by Sir John Malcolm, 
Jalam Sinh, a descendant of Gokuldas was the Thakore of Bagli. He and his 
son Bhim Sinh were granted Piplia and eight villages, on a payment to 
Mahara-ja Sindhia of Rs. 5,562 a year, and five other villages, on a payment 
of Rs. 909 a year. Though he is immediately subordinate to the Gwalior 
Darbar, he is entitled to hold direct communication with the Agent to 
H. E. the Governor-General, through his accredited representative. 

In 1804, when certain lands were required for the purf)oses of 
Railway in- the province, Subhan Sinh, the then Thakore, agreed to cede 
the lands on the same terms as the two Chiefs of Dewas. After this 
he died in June 1866. As he had no male issue, he had adopted .one 
Raghunath Sinh, a distant relative of his, descended from a common an- 
cestor, who succeeded him. At that time Sindhia questioned the validity 
of the adoption, but aftera careful inquiry the adoption was declared to be 
legal arid valid, and binding upon Sindhia. Raghunath Sinh was formally 
recognised as the Thakore of Bagli, on his paying to Sindhia, a succession duty 
equivalent in amount to one-fourth of the net income of the fourteen 
guaranteed villages held by his ancestors. The Jama of the other 69 
unguaranteed villages under, the Thakorate was increased by Sindhia 
from 7,251 to 10,001 rupees. 

The Thakore of Bagli signed a document in 1870, by which he acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of H. H. Maharaja Sindhia, and agreed to do service 
to his liege-lord on emergent occasions. 

The Thokore of Bagli has judicial inferior powers and pays an 
annual tribute of Rs. 16,470 to H. H. Maharaja Sindhia. The present 
Thakore, Raghunath Sinh, was educated at the Residency Rajkumar 
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College, Indore, and is about 35 years of age. 

Residence: — Bagli, Indore Agency; Central India. 

BAI. 

The Settlement made by Sir John Malcolm in 1819 empowered 
Parbat Sinh and Raghunath Sinh to receive dues on all goods, passing 
through the Simrol Pass, according to the rates levied under Ahalya Bai's 
rule. In return, the two chiefs guaranteed to maintain the security of 
the Pass and its surrounding districts. Under this an-angement they 
also held 25 bighas of Inam land and the village of Karinda, for which . 
they paid a nominal rent of Rs. 30 a year. This arrangement has of late 
been altered and the Thakores receive a cash payment of Es. 750 a year; 
in lieu of the aniount realized from the dues and taxes which they levied 
on the merchandise. In return, they are required to pay every year a sum 
of Rs. 52-10 on account of the Sirdeshmnkhi claimed by H. H. Maha- 
raja Holkar. No documentary proof is available from . which it can be 
definitely ascertained, at whose instance, or at what period, this change was 
effected. Thakore Hari Sinh died in 1880 without issue, and his widow 
adopted Manrup Sinh, who is the present Thakore. 

Residence. — Bai, Indore Agency; Central India. ^ 


BAJANA. • 

Area. — 185 sq. miles.- Population. — 16,027. 

Revenue- — 1,00,000 rupees. 

This State belongs to Mahomedan rulers of the Jat race, who are 
designated * Maleks Their ancestors came from Baluchistan and 
Makrhn. They accompanied the expedition led by Kasam against Sindh 
in 711, and settled themselves at a place called Vangabazzar. After 
several generations, two daughters were born to a Jat Sirdar in that family f 
who were exceedingly handsome. The Padshah of Sindh desired to 
grace his siraglio by marrying them, and resolved to use violence, if riecessary ,• 
to cany out his wishes. When this came to the knowledge of the Jats, 700 
of them left Sindh, and marched rapidly in the direction of Cutch. 
party was despatched to overtake them. Rao Raydhanji declined to afford 
them shelter when he came to know of what had haippened. Th^y 
advanced towards Gujarat, but were overtaken by the Padsha ^ 
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troops near Mungharbia, within the confines of Cutch. At this ])lacc a 
very awful tragedy was enacted; for instead of surrendering the two 
maidens, several woinen and one of the handsome girls were slaughtered, 
giving the Padshah s nion to uiulerstand that both of them had been slain. 
The tombs of these poor victims are still to be seen at Lakhudh, a villagr^ 
in Cutch — ^^learful monuments of the atrocity 2 )er])(dTated in the name of 
honour ! The Jats crossed the great Run of Cutch, and arrived at Morbi with 
Sumari Bai, one of the two fair girls, who survived the tragedy. The Sindh 
troops pursued them thither; but the fugitives taking refuge with Lagdhirji. 
the Parmar chief of JVJuli, hid themselves in the Mandav hills, in the vicinity of 
Than. Tluiy were protected for some time from tlie attacks of the enemy by the 
brave Parmar chief, but eventually seeing tliat the capture of Sumari Bai 
was imminent, Lagdhirji carried her away. Tlie vigilance of the Sindhis could 
not bn evaded, and the fugitives were overtaken near Vanod. On thi.s occasion 
Sumari Bai preferred to be buried alive to falling into the hands of tin? 
enemy. Her grave is still pointtid out to visitors at Vanod. 

The Jats then re{)aired to Ahmedabad, and sought shelter with 
Sultan Mahomed. Mahomed B(‘ga<]a was Ti^atei'ially a.ssisted by these 
Jats ill his exjxalitrori against tlie kingdom of ftitai Raol of Champaner 
in 1484. This expedition brought them so much renown that the Padshah 
bestowed on their leader, Malek Iledoj, the large estate of Bn jana, with 
twenty-four visages. They yubs(‘(juently conquered Mandal from the 
Jhalas with the permission of the Sultan. Several villngt's were allowed 
to be retained by the victors, but Mandal was taken and held by the Sultan 
in his own possession. ^ 

Once upon a time, the Jat Sirdar of Bajana incurred the displeasure 
of the Mughal Viceroy of Ahmedabad, who resumed the grant of the estate 
and ordered it to be partitioned among the ^laloks. Bajana was assigned to 
the chief Malek liedoj, Sitapnrand Vanod to Malek Lakha alias Pir Khan, 
and Valivada to Malek Iso. The last named Malek forcibly dispossessed thi^ 
Ravanias of the village of Warahi, and removed his seat there. At 
present Warahi is known as the senior Jotwud, and Bajana as the junio]-. 
Alter the death of Malek Hedoj, the (jadi of Bajana was nespoctively 
occupied by Ari Khan, Visoji I., Raydharji, Visoji II., Suraj Mai L. 
l^ariya Khan I, Suraj Mai II., Piroj Khan, and Suraj Mai UL At the 
time of Colonel Walkers Settlement, Bajana wms ruled by Suraj 3la] Hi. 

died without issue, and his younger brother Dariya Khan H. suc- 
^^ceded him. He also expired witliout any male issue in Idf C Nasib 
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Khan, his cousin, the present Chief, ascended the gadi on the 23rd of 
April of the same year. He is a fourth class Chief in the Kathiawad 
Agencv: so his criminal powei-s empower him to inflict rigorous imprisonment 
for three yeare and fine upto 5,000 rupees, while in civil matters he 
is empowered to hear and dis})ose of suits upto the value of Rs. 10,000. He 
has two sons, J ora war Khan and Jiwan Khan. 

Cenea logical tree. 

I'liiar Khan. 

' _ , I .. 

Hedoj. Uir Kln\n. Iso. 

I 

j 

Ari Khan. 

! 

1. 

\ isoji I. 

UaydharJ.’. 


II. 


Sinai Mai. Daiilat Khan. Ilavilharji. , 

• i I . “ ^ 

DarivaKhan. Sarilur Khan. 


Visoji. Kuranji, 


Suraj ^lal. Saheh Khan. SaliehKIian. XasihKJian. i ) ■ . 

I ! I Hamad Khan. Bhoj Ihij. Akhoraj. 


PirojKhan. Jesan^^ji. 


■ i Satu Khan. 


Sanlar Khan. Sadat Khan.' I J Ham Khaii. 

I I MuluKhari. Bavaji. 

'I Ratnnlji. 


SumjMal. DarivaKhan. | . ^ ]P,j. Pir Kham 

Mulu Khan. Xasib I\!ian. Saheh Khan, j J 

! ( The present Cliief. ) | I 

1 I Kaydharji. Jethoji. 


Jorawar Khan. Jiwan Khan. 
( The Heir-Apparent. ) 


Akhcraj. Sadat Khan. 


Fatteh Khan. Ilyat Khan. Punjaji. Pachanji. 

Residence. — Bajana, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency 
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BAKHATGARH. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 1 0,826. 

Rovoniio. — 60,000 rupees. 

Bakhatgarh is ^ subject State and stands to the Raja of Dliar, who 
is the Sovereign, in the same ])olitical relation as the Thakorc -of Multhan. 
In accordance with a settlement effected in 1818, the Thakore ])ays an 
annual tribute of 16,502 Hali rfipoes to the Raja of Uhar. In the year 
1819, a dispute arose between the Thakore and the chief of Kachhi 
Baroda, regarding their claims over ‘several villages ; arid the British 
Govcrnmorit interposed and settled their points of dihi'nmce by allowing 
the claini of Ihikhatgarh on the villagers of Dhangikheri and Dudwar. 
The clauses of the Agreenuml., then effected, which related to tlu'so two 
villages, are still in force, but the other part of the engageunent, bearing 
upon the cpiestion of the Mandloi dues, was subsequently inodihed in 
1842, by Sir Claude Wade. This question was again re-oj)ened in the 
year 1889. 

The original settlement, mentioned above, was effected with 
Thakore Pirthi Sinh in 1818.. lie was succeeded by his son Sawai Sinh, 
who, on his death in 1853, was succeeded by his younger brother, Rhag- 
warit Sinh, the late Thakore of Bakhatgarh. Bhagwant Sinh luul no 
issue, and was eventually permitted to adopt an heir, on the o.x press under-'* 
standing that if he had a son born to him, he would })rovide an yearly 
inaiiitenance of 400 rupees for his adopted son. In the year 1869, Bhag- 
want Sinh died, without having adopted any heir to his estate. He ha’d 
entrusted the task of selecting a fit boy to the discretion of his widow, 
and she, with the consent of the Raja of Dhar and the final sanction of 
the Supreme Government, selected one, Parbat Sinh, for the jnirpose. 
Buring the minority of the young chief the State was, howrwer, managed 
under the supervision of a British officer, in accordance with the express 
wishes of the late Thakore. In 1882, Parbat Sinh attained tlu' age of 

majority, and was placed in independent charge of the whole (‘state. 

• 

In the y(3ar 1892, Parbat Sinh expired, having adopted a near 
kinsman, Sardar Sinh of the Bhambori family, to which Parbat Sinh had 
ulso belonged. The Siij )reme Governinent contirm(‘d the succession ol 
Bardar Sinh, who is the present Thakore of Bakha.tgarh. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Pirthi Sinh. 

L_^ I ^ ^ 

Sawai Siiih. Bhagwant ^inh. 

_______ ■ ^ _l 

I 

PiU’bat Sinli. ( adopted.) 

^ J 

Sardar Sinh.' ( ♦idopted.) 

( The present Chief. ) 

Residence. — Bj^kliatgarh, Rhtjpawar Agency ; Central India. 
BALSAN. 

Anai. — 40 .s(p miles. Population. — 5,496. 

Re\X‘nue. — 7,000 rupees. 

The rulers of Balsan are Rajputs claiming their descent- 
from one Alak Sinh, a cadet of the riding chief of Sirmur. It was a 
mere feudatory a}»panagc owning allegiance to Sirmur till 1815, when 
its inde])endence was recognised by the/ British Power. The engage- 
ment to supply thirty heffiiris was commuted afterwards into an annunJ 
payment of 1,080 rupees. Thakore Jognij, the predecessor of the jiresent 
Chief, was created a Rana in 1858 for services rendered during the troublous 
t imes of the Indian Mutiny of 1857. He was succeeded by Bbup Sinh. 
His son, Govardhan Sinh, died during his life-time. He died in 1884, 
uiged 64. After his death Bir Sinh, his gTaridson, the present Rana, suc- 
ceeded to the (jddi on 17th November. 

Residence. — Balsan, Simla Hill State.s, Punjab ; Northern India. 


BAMANBOR. 

Area. — 12 .sq. milc.s. Population. — 987. 

Revenue. — 2,103 rupees. 

Sata, a Kathi of the, Khachar clan, is the present Chief of Bainan 
bor. A tribute of Rs. M is annually paid by him to the British Oovem 
ment. He has also one indepimdent tribute-payer, and is in the 
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class o^the Native Princes of Kathiawad. His criminal powers empower 
him to inflict rigorousfhnprisonment for three months and fine upto Rs. 200 > 
•while in civil matters he is competent to hear and dispose of suits to the 
value of Rs. ip). Bamanbor is 16 miles distant from the Rajjiot Railway 
Station. 

Residence. — Bamanbor, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 

BAMRA. 

Area. — 1,988 sq. miles. Population. — 1,04,867. 

Revenue. — 49,507 rupees. 

This principality runs up in the north into a point between the 
Bonai and Gangpur States ; on the south it is bounded by the State of 
Rairakhol ; on the east by Talcher and Pal Lahra in Orissa ; and on the 
west by Sambhalpur. 

. The rulers of this principality are Gangawansi Rajputs tracing 
their pedigree froih the same stock as the Gajpati Rajas of Puri in Orissa. 
Their founder acqifired in very early times the territory of Barnra by right 
of conquest. The [U’esent Chief, Raja Sudhal Deo, born in 1843, inherited 
the 2)aternal estate on 12th of May 1869 after the death of his uncle 
Tribhuwan Sinh. On January 1st 1889 ho was created a Companion 
et tlie Most Eminent Order of tlie Indian Em})ire. The Chief of this State 
has receivaal a ^Sanad conferring on him the right of adoption, which was 
granted, in 1865, to the late Chief. By a document executed on the 
15th February 1891, the Chief made over to the British Government 
certain lands, with the jurisdiction therein, required for the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway Company. Raja Sudhal Deo has a son Sachidanand, 
who bears the honorific title of Tikait Babu. 

BANGANAPALLI 

Area. — 255 sq. miles. Population. — 35,506. 

Revenue. — 2,72,250 rupees. 

This little Raj owes its existence to several grants of conferred, 
perpetuity, on Mahomed Beg, son of the Grand Wazier of Aiiraiigzeb, and, 
I’^is descendants, by the States of Mysore and Haidarabad. In the year 1800 
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when the Nizam entered into a treaty with the British, by which ht ceded 
several districts to them, this little principality was included in the terri- 
tories so transfeired to the British rule. The estate was by them conferred 
upon Muzaffiir-iil-Mulk and his descendants in perpetui||'. The jagir 
descended, without any interruption, to his successors, who continued • in 
possession of the estate till 1845. In that year the territory was distracted 
by anarchy and extreme disorder; and in conseipience of. the incessant 
complaints raised against the Jagirdar, it was resolved to resume the 
jagir and amalgamate it with the British possessions, pursuant to the 
general policy of annexation, which was then fre(piently adopted. It was 
• also arranged that a suitable ])rovision should be made for the maintenance 
•of the surviving members of the Jagirdars family. * 

'^riie Jagirdar indignantly refused to accept any such allowance, and 
denied the right of the British (Tovernment to resume any such jagir. 
The treaty of 1800, rofeired to above, indeed contained a clause, which by 
no means supported the Jagirditrs contention, for it ]>rovided that the 
estate had been transferred to the British (lovernment in perpetuity. 
The Jagirdar, however, received some corroborative ‘testimony from a 
correspondence, that had taken place between the Nizmii and the British 
Resident at Haidarabad, -previous to the final settlement of the terms of 
the above treaty. Tlio Nizam had tluu'cin insisted upon the condition 
that the j(ajir of Baiigaiiajialli, though ceded to the British, was to bo 
continued for ever to i\lu/ailar-ul-Mulk and his heirs, subject only to the 
rights of suzerainty of the British (lovcrnment, which was also to have 
sovereign control over all th(‘ possessions of the Nizam, south of the 
Tungbliadra. From this evidence the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company held that i]\Q Jagirdar of Banganapalli was entitled to be treated 
in all respects as a hereditary holder of the e.state. The India (govern- 
ment had, therefoi-e, to abandon their idea of annexing the jagir] the 
Collector of the British Di.strict of Ciiddapah, however, was asked te 
take an account of the Receipts and disbursements of the jagir, and to 
liquidate the debt.s and the liabilities of the Jagirdar, and thereby 
satisfy the claims of all his creditors, who had been pressing their demand.^ 
on the attention of the British aiithoritie.s. Three-fourths of the annual 
revenues of the estate were set apart for this purpose by the Britisli 
•Officer. 

Three yeans later, the accounts were closed, and estate 
Banganapalli was returned to Musseii Ali Khan, — the eldest surviviu^. 
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member of the family. He, however, died soon after, before a Sanady 
conferring this grant, could be issued to him. In 1849, his nephew, Gulam 
Ali Khan, succeeded him to the jagir, and got the Sanad from the 
Paramount Pajyer. All the former rights and privileges, appertaining 
to the jagir, were now restored to him and his descendants for ever, and 
he was also granted civil and criminal jurisdiction in his 'territory, except 
in the case of crimes, involving capital sentence. An additional restraint 
was also imposed upon the Jagirdars power of alienation, for it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that no grant of land, conferred by the Jagirdar, was to 
hold goojj, except when evidenced by a document, and even then the 
alienation was to be u})hekl only-so long as. the land alienated continued 
in the possession of the alienee. By the same agreement all the frontier 
duties were finally abolished in the estate of Banganapalli. 

In the year 18()2, the Jagirdar received, from the British Govern- 
ment, a Sanad, by which the latter undertook do confirm in future any 
succession to th(^ which would be upheld as legitimfite by the 

dictates of the; Koran. Gulam Ali Khan was decorated witli the title of the 
Companion of the Order of the Star of India; and in 1868, when he ex- 
pired, he was succeeded by his nephew and son-in-law, Saiyed Fath Ali 
Khan, the present holder of the j(tgir. The estate of Banganapalli has 
also boon granted the privilege of being exem])t/rom the obligation of 
])aying the Nazavana, to the Supreme Government, on failure of direct 
• lineal heirs. The present Jagirdur was, in 1876, honoured with the 
title of Nawab, as a hereditary distinction. Two years later, ho was also 
enrolled as the Companion of the Star of India. Of his three sons, the 
eldest and the future successor to the jagir, has been given liberal 
English education. 

In the year 1880-81, the manufiicturo of Saif in the Banganapalli 
district Vas prevented by the British authorities, and an annual compensa- 
tion of 3,000 rupees was fixed to be paid by them to the Jagirdar, in 

order to indemnify him for the loss. The jagir is situated in the 
district of Karnool, arid the British Collector of that district is empowered 
to exercise supervisionary control over the afifiiirs of this estate. 

Kesidence.— Banganapalli, Madras Presidency ; Soutliem India. 
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BANTWA. 

Area. — 221 sq. miles. Populatiom-*-42,105. 

Revenue. — 4,50,000 rupees. 

The Babi rulers of Bantwa are Mussulmans by caste, and are related 
to the Nawabs of Junagarh. As related in tlie annals of the State of 
Junagarh, Babi Salabat Mahomed Khan' had three sons, Mahomed Bahadur 
alias Sher Khan, Dalil Khan, and Jaman Khan. The heir-a])parent, Sher 
Khan, obtained, in 1722, criminal jurisdiction over several districts surround- 
ing Ahmedabad, and was subsequently created a Sitba of Sadra aiM Virpur 
in Gujarat. In course of time, he became the founder of the Mahomedan 
rule at Junagarh and Wadasinor. The estate of Bantwa was included iu 
the possessions of Salabat Mahomed Khan, and from him it descended, in 
1733, to his two younger sons, Dalil Khan and Jaman Khan. * 

. Several years later, Etlul Khan and Mukhtyar Khan, the two sons of 
Jaman Khan, the founder of the Bantwa house, rose up in arms against their 
kinsman, the Nawab of Junagarh. They laid siege to the fort of Wanthali, 
which they succeeded in reducing ; they could not, however, long retain the 
prize, for it was, shortly after, recaptured by Amarji, the celebrated 
Dewan of Junagarh. It is related by Colonel Walker in his Report, tlnu 
the estate of Wisavad^r situated on the confines of the Gir forest, was 
owned by several Kathis, of the Wala clan. There was no security or 
person and property in that district, which was fast sinking into the 

depths of degradation and ruin, when the Kathis, in 1782-83, sought 
the protection of the Na /ab of Junagarh, and agreed to* pay him a 
tribute of half the revenues of that jagi7\ reserving, for their own 
sustenance, the other moiety of the estate. In the year 1794-95, when 
the Nawab of Junagarh entered into a matrimonml alliance with a daughti^r 
of the Babi of Bantwa, the jiortion of Wisavadar, transferred to Junagarh, 
was bestowed, as a nuptial gift, upon the bride s father.^ At this period, the 
Babi appropriated to his own use even the other moiaty of the jag which 
was retained by the Kathis for their own maintenance. The enraged Kathis, 
thereupon attacked the Babi s garri.son, and compelled it to abandon tiit 
district. The Babi, however, without being discouraged sent fresh relnfoict 
ments under the command of his Sirdars, who instantly proceeded towards 
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WiS‘^vadar. The Katins, at their approach, fled from the land, and sought 
refuge in the .forest of Gir ; and t]xQ jarjir of Wisavadar, once again, returned 
to the sway of the Bahi. Troubled by these constant inroacls, the peace- 
loving populace had, liowevcr, abandoned tlm soil, and the country had been 
desolated by the ravages of war and pliiiider. Great efforts wore made U") 
recall the inhabitants and restore order in the disti’ict, but they woi-c 
of no avail. At last the Babi, tired of beeping such a wasti' tnict under 
him, confen'cd it upon one, Raning Wala, an advc'rsary of the Kathis. 
Raniiig Wala had already played* a cons])icuous ])ait in the episode of the 
I'evolb of ]\lalhar Rao of Kadi against the Gaekwacf, whom he had greatly 
assisted in s('izing'tho person of the ’rebel. Actuated by ])urc self-interest, 
he had played false with his own kinsman ; and had handed over Malhai* 
Rao to the Gaekwad of Baroda. In return for this service ho now received 
the sui)port of the Gaekwad’s troops, stationed in the province. With 
their Indp, lie seized the strong-hold of Dhari, which had belonged to a 
Kathi, of the name of Matra Wala, an ally of the red)el Malhar Rad, and 
on whom Raning Wala had once practised an infamous fraud. To retaliate 
this indignity, Matra Wala, who had been an inveterate foe of Raning, 
inarched upon the estatci of Wisavadar, and pounced upon tlio troops of 'the 
Babi of Bantwa, which had been stationed there at tlui instance of Raning. 
The Babi’s forces were scattered, and the estate, C!)iise(|ucntly, lapsed once 
more to the Nawab of Junagarh. 

The principality of Bantwa is at tlic present day governed by three 
different branches of the Babi family. ( 1 ) Manavadar section, which 
k ruled over by Sirdar Babi Khan Shri Fattoh-ud-Din Khanji, who 
succeeded to the gadi on the 28th March 1888, on the death of his fetlier, 
Gazfar Khanji ; ( 2 ) Gidad section, which is represented by Sirdar.^, 
Babi Khan Shri Shahamat Khanji and Anvar Khanji ; ( 3 ) Bantwa 
section, which is held by Babi Khan Shri Shor Khanji and several other 
Sirdars of the ^ same House. The following genealogical tree has been 
appended to explain their mutual kinship. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Dilar Khan and Sher Jaman Khan. 



1 

1 

1# 

Sarclar Khan. 

Edal Khan alias 

“1 

Mukhtyar Khan. 

1 • 

Sher Khan. 

Gajanfar Khan I. 

1 


Salabat Khan. 

1 


Kamal-ud-Din Khan. 

Jorawar Khan. 

Gajanfar Khan 11. 

I • 

Fatteh«ud-Din Khan. 

( The present share-holdt;i'| 
of the Bantwa^V?r/ir. ) j 


Anwar Khan I. 


I 


Nathu Khan. 


Shaliamat Khan. Anwar Khan II. 


Mahomed Khan. 

Sher Buland 
Khan I. 


Kahim Khan. Khan Jahan Khan. Bajdin Khan. 


Alam Khan. 


Sher Rustam Sher Jaman Dilar Ajam Mahomedj 
Khan. Khan. Khan. Khan. Khan. Khan. 

I I. 

Sher Buland Hamid Khan. 

Khan II. 


Himat Khan Jahan 
Khan. Khan. 


Bande Ali Dand Ha.ssan Sanisher Umar 
Khan. Khan. Khan. Khan. Khan. 


Bahadur Amir Khan. 
Khan. 


{ 1 ) Manavadar branch : — This portion of the estate is now subject to 
the rule of Fattch-ud-Din Khanji. The Babi hiis received education in the 
English and V emacular languages, of a high order, at the Rajkumar College 
of Rajkot. He is a third class Chief, and as such enjoys authority in 
criminal cases to inflict punishments extending to seven years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of rupees ten thousand. In civil cases he is empowered 
to decide suits, ranging in value upto twenty thousand rupees. The 
Babi resides in the village of Manavadar, situate twenty-two miles west 
of Jutiagarh. 
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{ 2 ) Gidad branch : — This section is represented by Babi Shahamat 
Khanji and Anwar Khanji. Both the Babis have received high culture 
at the Rajkumar College of Rajkot, and have studied English and the 
Vernacular languages. They are Sirdars of the fifth class, and consequently 
are only empowered to inflict, in criminal cases, punishments upto two 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of rupees two thousand. Their civil 
jurisdiction extends upto suits of the value of 5,000 rupees. The Babi, 
for the most part of the year, resides in Gidad, which lies 18 miles to 
the west of J unagarh. 

(3) Bantwa branch: — This portion of the jujer is owned by Sher 
Khanji and other Sirdars of the Babi family. Civil and ci’iminal jurisdiction 
over this estate is exercised by Sher Khanji, who is the chief shai'er in the 
family. He ranks as a fifth class Sirdar, and is entitled to the same 
powers as the Babi of Gidad. The Jagirdar resides at Bantwa, situated 
at a distance of thirty miles from Junagarh. 


BAONI. 

Area. — 1,297 sq. miles. Populati,()n. — 25.000. 

Revenue. — 3,500 rupees. 

The Chief of this State belongs to the Kshatriya caste. Raja Tekait 
Dyanidhi Deo Bahadur ascended the gadi, on the 12th September 1876, 
after the death of his father, Chandur Deo. He rendered valuable services 
to the British Government in his father s reign during the Keonjhar 
rebellion of 1867-68, and in return received from them the title of 
Bahadur ” on the 5th of May 1871. This State is one of the Tributary 
Mahals of Chota Nagpur. 

Residence. — Baoni, Tributary Mahals, Chota Nagpur; Southern India. 


BARAMBA. 

Area. — 134 sq. miles. Population. — 32,526. 

Revenue.— 27,814 rupees. 

The State of Baramba is bounded on the north by Hindol ; on the 
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oast by Tigaria, on the south by Banki and Khandpara ( the boundary- 
line being formed by the Mahanadi river ), and on the west by Narsing- 
piir. 

This principality forms one of the Tributary Mahals in Orissa, 
and its history is traciHl so far back as the year 1805. Its 
founder Hatakeshwar Kavat was a celebratofl wrestler in the employ of 
Kishori Narsinh, a ruler of Orissa. Tin’s Kaia, pleased with some of his 
extraordinary feats of vaiour, grantcvd him two villages Sonkha and 
Mohiiri on the noith b.nik of llie Mahanadi, situate about three miles 
to the south of the town of Baramba. They were then inhabited by a wikb 
tribe known by the name (irKandlis. llatakesliwar expelled them from those 
places, and himself sellled in Baramba, which has since then been the 
capital of his descendants. Th(‘ two separate villages of Sonkha and 
Mohuri have long since' Ijo^n amaJganiatcsl into one village which is called 
Sonkha-Mori. liatalu'shAvar, by slivaigtli of his arms, noavly doubled the 
extents of his dominions, and wa.s, atti'r.his death, succeeded hy his younger 
brother, Malakeshwar Ibuat. lb.‘ too like liis brother enhanced the 
territorial extent oi' his domains as far as Ogal])nr about three miles west of 
8ankha-Meri and five mik's south-west of Baramba. At Ogalpur he dis- 
covered the sacred tcm]d(M)f the goddess Bruhadamba, and named the State 
after her. After reigning tor 18 years he died, and Jambleshwar Kavat 
Occupied the' from* 1875 to Mid. He vsubjugated the Kandh 

chief of Khai’od, and conviueritig all In’s jiossessions annexed them to 
Baramba, which incix.-ased the area of the State to about 80 square miles. 
He was succeeded by Bholeshwar Bavat, wlio corupu'red tlio chief of 
Amatia and extended til e boundaries of the State* to Ratapat, a village 
eight miles to the west of the cap’ital. This village at jiresent forms the 
boundary-line between Baramba and Xarsingpur. His rule extended froiu 
1416 to 1450, and he was, after hi.s dealli, succeeded by Kanhii Ravat, vdio 
reigned for fifty-five years ( 1450 to 1514 ), and enhanced the extent of 
his State to Muhu Ivy liv(' miles ea.st of Baramba. Three rulers occupied 
the gadi betw(*en th<'yeu]‘s 1514 and 1587, when Nabin Ravat ascended tlu^ 
throne. It was under him that the State attained its largest extent, ranging 
from Ratapat in tba? w('.st to Bidharpur in the east, measuring eighteen 
miles; and from the chain of liills scqjaniiing Hindol from Baramba to the 
banks of the Mahanadi, about (ught niiie.s. Nabin Ravat died in 1560, and 
after him down to the accession of Kri>dina Chandra Mangraj, which took 
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^lace in 1G35, nothing worth recording appears to have occurred^ in the 
annals of the State. It was between 1635 and 1650 that the Marathas 
first made their appearance, and the petty State of Baramba would have 
fallen an easy prey to their insatiable lust for plunder, had it not been for the 
fact that the wary Krishna Chandra riiadily acknowledged their supremacy, 
and agreed to pay an annual tribute of 6,335 Kalian^ or Coivries, Four 
rulers successively occu|.)ied the (jifdi of Baramba between 1650 and 1748, 
when the destinies of the 8tat(‘ iell into the handset Padmanava Birbar 
Mangraj Mahapatra, wlio happened to be a very weak and incompetent 
ruler. During the earlier part of his reign which (‘xtcnded from 1748 to 
1793, the chief of Khandpara invaded Bai*amba, and diiving out its weak < 
ruler, remained in possession of it for full one }ear. Padmanava suc- 
ceeded in recovering possession of his lost pati’iinony mainly through the 
assistance of the Eaja of Khurda. Once more in 1775 Baramba was in- 
vaded by the neighbouring prince of Narsingpur, who captured the two 
important forts of* Kharad and Ratapat. Tlie usurpeis Vv’cre so powerful 
that Padmanava was obliged to solicit the assistance and iiitei'veiition of ‘ 
the Marathas, wlio ultimately restored to hiin his lost possessions. Though 
never under the direct supremacy of the Mughal Emperoi's, the chiefs of 
Baramba wcu'o compollod to ])ay homage to the IMarathas, to whom they 
])aid a fixed annual tribute foi* several years. In the records of the State 
there arc certain lettiu’s still extant, v.hich unmistakably prove that the 
Miirathas did exercise. snpr(uno authority over the affairs of the State* for 
in one of them is meritiom.'d the fact that it we.s tln\y wlio recovered the 
fort of Ratapat on behalf of the ruler of B;ir;iml.»a fi*om Iho chief of Nar- 
singpur; while there is another wliieh shows tliat the Marathas once called 
upon the chief to be pn’smit at a certain place ta setth'a boundary dispute 
hetweeii Baramba and Narsingpur. Even the more powx'rful chief of Nar- 
singpur was not free from the y(d:e <>i' ]\laratha supremacy, for one of 
such letters addressed to him contains tin; di'cision oi* tlu'ir Dovernihent 
regarding the possession of the forts of Kliarod ,iiuKhitn])at. TIk^ present 
chief of Bfiramba, Raja Bisambhar Biiiinr Maugraj Mahapatra, ascended 
l^he f]adi cm 15th July 1881, when lie was hardly a year old. 

Residence. — Baramba, Tributary Mahals of Virissa ; Soutliern India. 
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BARDIA. 

Afea. — Unknown. Population. — 657. 

Revenue. — 13,000 rupees. 

The Thakore of Bardia receives fixed allowances of Rs. 4,200, 1,325, 
and 00 from the Native States of Gwalior, Indore, and Dewas respectively. 
During the Indian Mutiny of 1857, Rao Nawal Sinh, the then Thakore 
of Bardia rendered material service -to the English, in return whereof 
the Agent to the Governor General for Central India recommended Maha- 
^raja Sindhia to grant the Thakore the village of Barkheri on 
tenure at a rent of ' Rs. 800 a year. The Jagirdar, besides the estate of 
Bardia, holds the village of Baorikheri on a quit-rent of Rs. 201, as also 
500 bighas of land in Dabri, and Bijnakheri, and a garden at Agar. 
The Rao annually receives a payment of Rs. 2 from each of the villages in 
the districts of Agar and Piplaun, in the temtory of H. H. Maharaja 
Sindhia. 

It was Thakore Karam Sinh with whom the first settlement was 
effected. He was after his death succeeded by his son, Nawal Sinh. The 
latter, dying in 1865, was succeeded by his son Dliankal Sinh, the present 
Thakore, who was then only 14 years of age. 

, Residence. — Bardia, Western Malwa Agency; Central India. 


BARODA-SHEOPUR. 

Area. — 158 sq. miles. Population. — 20,000. 

Revenue. — 50,000 rupees. 

The chiefship of Baroda-Sheopur was, in the beginning of the present 
century, conquered by the Marathas, though a portion of it was retained by 
Raja Radhika Das, who had inherited the estate from his father Kishor 
Sinh. In 1820, by a grant from Daulat Rao Sindhia, Radhika Das was 
* confirmed in the possession of 23 villages. Raja Radhika Das died in 1827, 
and was succeeded by Balwant Sinh. Jankoji Rao conferred on him, m 
1830, twelve villages under a special guarantee. He supported the muti- 
neers in 1867, .and his jetgir was confiscated ; but subsequently, through 
the mediation of the British Resident, it was restored to him in 18^9. 
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Balwant Sinh died in 1865, and was succeeded by his son Bijai Sinh, by 
caste a Gor Rajput, who is the present Thakore. 

Residence. — Baroda-Sheopur, Gwalior Agency ; Central India. 


BASH A MR. 

Atea. — 3,300 sq. miles. Population. — ^75,727. 

Revenue. — 50,000 rupees. 

The rulers of tliis State are Rajputs claiming descent from the 
celebrated Shri Krishna, the Yadav ruler of Dwarka. According to a 
legendary folklore Pradyuman, the grandson of Shri Krishna, came to 
Bashahr from Benares to marry the daughter of Raja Bavasa Deo. The 
bride-groom slew the father-in-law, and took jjossession of his dominions. 
While the English were engaged in the Gurkha AVar, between the years 
1803 and 181 5, Bashahr was overrun by lawless mobs of the Gurkhas, 
but on their expulsion, in the year 1810, when all the hill-territories in 
the Punjab were restored to the native chiefs, by the British Government, 
Raja Mahendar Sinh obtained from them a Hanad, conferring upon him 
and his heirs, in perpetuity, the small Rcfj of Bashahr and several sur- 
rounding tracts of land. This grant was, however, subject to the payment 
of a tribulie of 15,000 rupees per annum, — the only instance, in which 
such a condition of the payment of tribute was imposed upon the Hill 
Rajas of the Punjab. In the year 1847, the amounf of the tribute was re- 
duced to Rs. 3,946, in order to indemnify the Raja for the loss he suffered 
by the abolition of transit duties, which measure was carried out under 
pressure from the Su])reme Government. At the same time, the Thakarats 
of Kotkhai and Kumharsain were declared independent of the control of 
Bashahr, and the district of Rawin was transferred from the Raj, and 
annexed to the neighbouring State of Keonthal. Several hill-forts were 
reserved to themselves by the British Government, where they stationed 
their own garrison, but they have since been returned to the chief of 
Bashahr. 

In the year 1864, the Raja entered into an agreement witli the 
British Power, by which he leased to them all his forest rights fo]' a term 
of fifty years. Seven years later he also added, to the lease, his rights over 
^11 unclaimed timber in his estate. In 1877 those several stipulations 
consolidated into one agreement, by which a rental of 10,000 fupees 
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per annum was made payable to the Raja, in lieu of the rights so ceded,' 
and by Avhich the conservancy of the forests was also more efficiently 
secured. 

The small estate of Sairi, which yielded its chief an annual income 
of 400 rupees, is sifcuatcxl in close proximity to the Raj of Biishahr. 
Dharam Sinh was the last chiuf, who ruled over this small principality. 
After his death in 1813, his widow continued to hold the estate till the 
end of her life pi 18G4. As she died without leaving any lineal heir, the 
Raja of Bashahr claimed it })y j-ights of suzerainty. He desired to con- 
fiscate it in the exercise of his right of Escheat, for failure of heirs. His 
contention was allowed, and he was permitted to resume the Sairi estate, 
after providing for an annual allowance of 150 rupees to the nearest 
surviving representative of the Sairi family. The Raja had, however, 
adopted very unscrujadoiis means for the purpose of ‘proving his title; he 
had disJioncstly made several altiTations in the old Hamid of- 1816, for 
establishing his rights (»f sovereignty ovit Sairi; and, as a penalty for 
such fraudulent conduct, a fine was imposed on tlie Raja, by which he was 
made to pay one year s revenue of the Sairi estate, as 'iiazarana to the 
Paramount Power. 

The Rajas of Bashahr arc Rajputs by caste. Tlic present Chief, 
Samsher Sinh, was installed on the r/nv?/, in 1840, at the age of eleven 
years. No less than 120 generations are said to have elapsed between 
Shri Ejrishna, the fathei of the founder of this Raj, and the presimt Raja 
of Bashahr. In the year 1 886, the Raja, who liad been long suffering 
from physical and mental weakness, Ijronght on by irregular habits of lile, 
relinquished his authority in fixvour of liis son Tika Raghanath Sinh, who 
conducts the administration at the present day, with the title of Mukhtar- 
ul-Maham, or Siri Wazier. The Raja of this State is required to lumish 
troops in aid of the British Government in time of war, and labour for 
the construction of roads in the Bashahr territory. The Raja is empower- 
ed to exercise full criminal powers, except the infliction of capital sentence, 
which requires the confirmation of the British Government. 

Rosiden?e.~Bas]iahr, Punjab Hill States ; Northern India. 

BASODA. 

Area. — 68 sq. •miles. Population. — 6,735. 

Revenue. — 7,000 rupees. 

^he estate of Basodu oj iginally formed part of Kurwai, and though 
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subordinate to Gwalior, it has never paid any tribute to Maharaja Sindhia. 
At present it is under the jurisdiction of the British Political Agent of 
Bhopal, wlio possesses ovoi* it the same general control as over other guar- 
anteed States. Offcnd(jrs eoinmitting heinou.s crimes are tried in the 
Court of the Political Agent with the aid of Assessors. He is also a referee 
in all disputes arising between the Mnhaiaja Sindhia and the Nawab of 
Basoda. When the int(‘rests of the two States eonllieC the Political Agent 
snpjK)rts the eause of tlie Basoda Chief. 

Asad Ali Khan, tlie late Nawab, oecupied at one time the place of 
the Prime-iiiln’isti'r of Bhoprd. H(' was sus])eete(l of intriguing with 
Dastgir, a spurious claimant bo the Bho))al throne, and was dismissed, and 
(leportefl to Eiuian's, wher-e he was ke]>t under sui'veillan(;v3. In 1858, he 
wfis released on p:iyii;ent of a line of Rs. 25,000. He di<Ml in 1864, and 
was succeeded by the ])i'(‘senb Nawab, AinaT* Ali Khan, then thirty-four 
years old. He is exceedingly fond of travelling abi’oad, and has visited the 
princi])al note-.woi’tiiy ])la(;es in the contimuits of Europe and Asia. Dur- 
ing his ahsencM*, tlu‘ adininistralinn of tin; estate. is, with the sanction of 
the Supi'enKi Govej’niiient, (taiTits! <»n by tlu^ H(‘ir-ap])ai’ent. A mar Ali 
Khan abolished aJi transit duti(‘S ’\\ithin his t(‘rritori(‘s oii 1st June 1884. 

R(vsid('nee. - fhisoda, Bhopal Ageiaw : Central rndia. 


BASdWR. 

Area. — 18.062 S(j. miles. I*o])n]atjoJi.-- 8,1 0.884. 

Revenue.— ] ,()8,26cS. 

This State is ])oiin(led on the north l>y Raijuir District; on the south 
by the Sironcha Sub-division of the Chanda District ; on the east by the 
Bendra Nawagarh estat(.‘ ill Rai[)iir, and the Jaipur State; and on the 
’^vest partly by the Ahiri estate, and partly by Sironcha Sub-Division. 

Tile ancestors of the Cliiol’ «.)f this estate said to have fled from 
Wararigul before the coiupu'ring arms of the Mahome'dan rulers, when the 
latter enci^oached upon their Raj, early in the fourteenth century. During 
Ihe latter half of the eighteenth century, Bastar was distracted by a Civil 
^ar, and the Chief was expelled, by lii.s brother, from bis capital, and 
'-'^>inpolled to seGv refuge with the neighbouring Chief of Jaipur, in the 
Northern Cirears. In 1777, ho was, howoviu’, restored to his ancestral 
(3 
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domains with the help of this Chief, and the district of Kotipud was 
transferred to Jaipur in return for the valuable assistance rendered by its 
Chief. Several conditions w'ere, however, attached to this grant, and their 
non-observance by the Chief of Jaipur brought .about a declaration of 
hostilities with him in 1782. In the struggle that ensued, the Chief of 
Bastar died before he couhi entirely regain i]\iy Fitrgmia of Kotipad, and 
as Bastar had, at this pco’iod, grown very irregular in the piyinent of the 
annual tribute to the government of Nagpur, the latter seized the 
Pargana of Kotipad, and bestowed it upon the Chief of Jaipur, subject 
to the obligation of supplying military assistance against Bastar, whenever 
called for. 

For several years the whole territory was distracted by the 
quarrels and feuds of these two neighbouring States of Bastar and Jaipur, 
and extreme anarchy prevailed there in consequence oi’ tlie incessant 
warfare. In 1811), the Nagpur Govorninent entered into an Agreement 
with Mahipal Deo, the Raja of Bastar, at the time of the Revision of the 
Settlement of the District of Chhatishgarli, by which the latter agreed to 
pay to Nagpur, an annual tribute of 5,000 rupees, subject to a deduc- 
tion of Rs. 1,000, on account of the Kotipa.l district, which still remained 
separated from his domains. The Chiefs of Bastar repeatedly urged 
their claims to the restoration of Kotipad, but it was finally decided in 
1863, that the British Government, which had succeeded- to all the rights 
of sovereignty enjoyed by the rulers of Nagpur, should receive from Jaipur 
an annual tribute of 3,000 rupees, in consideration of the Kotipad district, 
\which was allowed to be retained hy its Chief, free of the condition of 
military service, formerly attached to the grant. Gut of this sum, 2,000 
rupees were paid by them to the Raja of Bastar, to conq)ensate him for • 
the resumed jury /V, and the remaining amount was appropriated by the 
British, in payment of the tribute due to tlKuii from Bastar, whicdi then 
stood’ at Rs. 3,056 per annum. 

Raja Bhairam Deo, tlic late Chief of Bastar, was born in 1830, and 
succeecled to the estate in 1853, at the agf; of fourteen. In 1802 he was 
granted a Sanad of ado{)tion by the British Government, and he owned 
his allegiance to the Paramount Power, and acknowledged fealty to them. 
No event worth recording tran.spirod in the political annals of Bastar till 
the month of March J870, when a wide-spread revolt disturbed the peace 
of Bastar. Gopinath Guru, the ])iwaii, and Adit Piusad, his favourite 
colleague, were harassing the helpless Ryots by their policy of systcnudi^^ 
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oppression and injustice, and their tyrannical acts goaded the infuriated 
multitude to the verge of despair. The obnoxious courtiers were eventual- 
ly removed from tlieir of] ice, and sent off* to Sironcha in the Central Pro- 
vinces. With a view to a])p('.asc the malcontents still furtlier, Lai 
Kalandar Sinh, a cousin of the Raja, was nominated the Diwan in 1881. 
The new Diwan could not, however, long pull on well with the Chief, and 
had to retire in consequence of an altercation, he had with the Rani. 

In 1883, when the Commissiomir visited Bastar, he found the 
country distracted l)y utter confusion and turmoil ; and the Chief Com- 
missioner decided/that Lai Kalandar Sinh should be reinstalled in the office 
of the Diwan, and that a British officer, of a})proved merit, be selected by 
the (Jovernment to assist him in his arduous task. Tehsildar Mahomed 
was accordingly sck^cted as the Naib Diwan. These an\i!ig(i!iieiits, though 
sanctioned l)y tiie Su[)renui Government, had soon to be abandoned, for 
Lai Kalandar Sinh was Ibmid utterly incomp(‘tcnt for the responsible 
duties to which he was called. Eventually, in 188(1, an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner was aj.)])ointed Diwan, witli the sanction of the Chief 
Commissioner. 

In 1880, an alteration was made in the original Agreement, which 
the Chief had enteri^d into with the Supremo Government. The entire 
sum of 3,000 ru})ees, ])ayable by the Chief of Jaipur, was now to be 
entered in the account of the Bastar State with the Government of MadVas; 
Rs. 1,000, out of this sum, were to bo credited in the account of the Koti- 
pad Panjana, and the remaining amount was to bo appropriated in part 
}Miyiucnt of the Bastar tribute, wliich was reduced to Rs. 2,050, for the 
lite-time of Bhairam Deo ; the balance of 56 ru})ees was to be realised 
directly from the Bastar Chief. 

In the month of July 1891, Raja Bhairam Deo expired, leaving an 
intant son, Rudra Pratap Deo. The Government recognised the succes- 
of Rudra Pratap Deo to the (jndl, but during his minority, a Super- 
intendent has been appointed to administer the State, under the control 
^1 the Political Agent. 


Residence. — Jagdalpiy, Central Provinces ; Soutlierii India 
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RAYDA. 

Aiva. — 137 s(|. miles. Po[)ulation. — 43,770. 

Revenue. — 87,431 rupees. 

Bavda is bounded on tlie north, east, and south by Panhala Karvir, 
and Bhudhargarh in Koliuipui*, and on the west by the Ghats. 

The ruling- Chiefis a Pliudu, and a Bnilimin by cast(', and belongs 
to the Bhadanekar family. Pie layjoys the her(‘ditary title of Pifvik 
' Araatya oi BdViVd. Way little of any imjiertaneo is known of the ]>ast 
history of this jay I r. On the bth May 18(>7, tin* late (.3d»4’ died, without 
leaving any issue l)ehind him. Madha\’ Hao Mort'shwai’, the ])resent ("hief, 
was, therefore, adopted t<.) him, and installed on the on the 2nd 

April 18(18. His ad(.)ption was r(*eogni.s(‘d by thi^ Supivino Government, 
and an administrator was ajijiointed by them to (>arry. on the affairs 
of tho State, (hiring the minority of the young (’3iief, who was rpiite a boy, 
when he sueceeded to the On tlu' 12th i^Iareh 1881, the Chii'f 

came to age, and was entrusted with ind(‘p“ndent control over the estate. 
In the. task of administering the affairs (»f the State, he is .ssisted bva 
Karbhari, nominated by the Baja of Kolhapur, who claims the rights of 
a suzerain over him. He has to pay vn annual tribute of Rs. 3,420 to his 
sovereign, the Raja of Kolhapur. Sucpe.ssioii to the estate is governed 
bv the rule of primogeiiituiv, and no ^(nnul, conferring the right of adoji- 
tion, has been granted to the Jor/zhY/o/'N. The village of Bavda lies 2h 
miles to the south-west of Kolhapur. 

Residence. — Bavda, Kolhajmr Agency ; Boiubay PriNsidency. 


bp:ri 

Area. - 28s(p miles. Population.- 4,521. 

Revenue*. — 21 ,000 rupees. 

Jagat Raj gave the hand of his daughter in marriage to one Acharjya, 
on whom he also bc*stowe(Pthe villages Urnri, Chili and Dudri. The de- 
scendants of Achafjya held them under the Bundela Rajas. After Achar- 
jya's death, Khumnn Sinh, his son, ascended the gadi. Ali Bahadur 
confirmed Jugal ’ Prasad, the son of -Khuman Sinh, in the possession 
of those viijages. When the British Government occupied the province of 
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BiUKlelkhanfl, a was grantod to Diwan Jugal Prasad in 1809, by 

which ho was allowcal to rotaiii possession of Uniri, while the other villages 
of Chili and Dadri were resuniod by th (3 Paratiiount Authority. Of these, 
Dadri was given to Nana Govind Rao, who in return relinquished pos.^ession 
of certain villages in Kalpi in favour of the British Government. When, 
at a subsoquemt period, tlio claims of Jugal Prasad to these villages were 
duly recognised, ho was put in possession of Chili, while in lieu of 
Dadri, ho was given lands of equal value in the district of Jalalpur. The 
Diwan was also awarded all tin? iiK'sne profits obtained from these villages 
during the period ot r(;suinption. As these villag^^s were situated in the 
midst of that ]K)rtlon of ilu^ territories which was immediately under 
British Regulation and Juris<liction, dis[)ntes often arose on the question 
of the exemption of those villagx.'s from tlie operation of British Regulation. 
With a view to avoid siieh inconvenience, the Diwan was, in 1811, granted 
other villages in exchange for those which were now resumed by the 
British Govei'iiment. 

Juggl Pra.sad died in 1814, and was succeeded by Phairan Sinh, 
grand-son of his full t)rot her (landharb Sinh. His father Raoju volun- 
tarily reliiKpiished his claims to ill his favour. Phairan Sinh 

died in 1857, and was succeeded by Wishwanath Sinh, who al.so died in May 
1801 A. I). On his death, his widow expres.sed her desire to adopt one 
Balbhaflra Sinh, a distant relative of the House, superseding oneBije Siiih, 
who Was the son of the late Diwail’s fir.st cousin. The Supreme Govern- 
ment recognised the claims of Bije Sinh, who Was duly installed on the 
(jndt at the age of 18 years. The recognition of Bijo Sinh’s title was 
mainly based on the tbllowing grounds; ( 1 ) that he was the near relative 
G the (lee(‘as(!(l Jaiji rd(/ r ; ( 2 ) that he wars living with the late Jagirdar 
m the .same house at the time of his demise ; ( 3 ) that he performed all 
the funeral rites and eorenionies ( 4 ) that the principal Thakores and 
Bhayads had recognised him as the rightful claimant; and lastly that the 
British Political Officers were in favour of the recognition of Bije Sinh s 
claims, both on the ground of nearer kinship a.s well a.s policy. The late 
had rendered material service to the British Crown during the 
Mutiny of 1857, in recognition whereof the Supreme Government remitted 
the amount of succession duty, which would have otlierwi.se been claimed 
<>n the accession of a collateral h('ir. In 1802, he along wdth other chiefs 
''^as granted the Sa nad of adoption. A royalty amounting to a quarter of 
annual net revenues of Bori is levied on the occasion of direct succcs- 
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sion; wliilc twice that anioulit is exacted on succession by adoption. Bije 
Sinh ceded to the British Government certain lands for the construction 
of the Betwa Canal in 1885, for which he received adequate compensation. 
Though lands with civil and criminal jurisdiction over them were ceded to 
the English, no formal engagement was on that occasion concluded be- 
tween the parties. It was only with Datia, Samthar, and Baoni that such 
engagements were made, though Beri and other petty States ceded small 
areas of land for the same purpose. 

Rao Bije Sinh is by descent a Puar Rajput and has a son, by name, 
Kunwar Bahadur Noni Raghu Raj Sinli. 

Genealogical tree. 

Acharjya. 

Khuman Sinh. 

i 

i I 

J ugal Parsad. Gandharb Sinh. 


Raoju. 

. I . 

Phairan Sinh. 

I . 

Wishwanath Sinli. 

Bije Sinh. ( adept^Ml. ) 

( The present Chief. ) 

Residence. — Beri, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 

BHABPIAR. 

Area. — 80 s(j. miles. Population. — 7,222. 

Revenue. — 2,500 rupees. 

I'his State is bounded on the north by Deodar, east and south by 
Terwara, and west by Suigam and Tharad. 

Bhabhar is held by Koli Taliikdai-s, and is distributed among several^ 
petty Bhayads. Their history is the same as that of thp Talnkdars ot 
Kankrej. Hathiji of Kankroj taking advantage of a general rising in tbe 
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province, in 1742, encroached upon some waste and some inhabited tracts, 
of land under Terwara, and formed a separate Taluka. There arc two 
principal share-holders in this Taluka, none of whom enjoys any civil or 
criminal powers. 

Residence. — Bhabhar, Mahi Kant ha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


BHADARVA. 

Area. — 27 s(|uare miles. Population. — 0,185. 

Revenue. — 30,006 ru])ees. 

The chivalrous of old consi('c.’ed it highly ignominious to 

be a burden upon their anc(‘stral estate, and often went about the country 
in search of fortune, or in ])ursuit of some adventure, and set up indepen- 
dent governments in foreign 2 >^^i’h'^ior marrying the daughters of ruling 
potentates ac(juired bcjundless influence at their courts. Similarly three 
princes, Raj, Bij and Dandak, sons of Bhnvanaditya, fourth in descent from 
Bhuwad, the celebrated King of Kaliyani* in the Deccan, who had 
acquired great renown ift the struggle with Jayashikhari, the father 
of the great Vanraj Chavada, who founded the Em])ire of Gujarat, 
once set out on a pilgrimage to Sorathi Somnatha. On their way they 
. arrived at Anhilwad PataJi, the capital of Gujarat, where Sariiat Sinh, 
the last of the Chavada line, was then reigning in full splendour. Of these 
three princes, Bij was an adcipt in horsemanship, and it is related of him 
that while they were living in their tents on the out-skirts of Patau, they 
saw a person of the royal household named Punjoji, a Dahir Rajput by 
caste, passing along that road riding a mare big with foal belonging to 
Maharaja Bhoyande (dias Samat Sinh, The horseman struck the mare 
with a whip, Avhen Bij in anger exclaimed ' Thy whip has pierced the left 
eye of the foal in the mare’s womb. Fool as thou art, thy hands deserve 
to be cut off.’ Raj, upon hearing this, remonstrated with his broth(>r, 
and advised him not to pick up a c|uaiTel in a foreign territory. Punjoji 
returning to court, related all that had happened, to Samat Sinh, urg- 
ing that his insult should be adequately avenged. The Raja, instead of 

‘^According tg Dr. Biihlor, late Educational Inspector N. D. thiy Kaliyani was in the 
vicinity of Kanouj. 
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tal^ng umbrage, invited the three princes to his court to drink the opium 
draught ( kasuiiibo ). They thankfully declined the invitation, wherer 
upon the Maharaja with all his courtiers went to the outskirts of the 
cit 3 % where tha three princes had lain encamped, and exchanged courtesies 
with them. In the course of conversation Bij said that what he had pre- 
dicted about the mare was true, and as a guai’aiitee h(‘ would pledge his 
two eyes to the monarch of Gujarat. Ho sa\'ing lie dicnv his sword and 
scooping the eye-balls out of their sockets, he placed them l)el'oi‘c‘ Samat 
Sinh, observing that if what he had told about tin* mare turned out 
false, he would forfeit his eyes, otherwise they woulil vvi’eak tluur ven- 
geance for the loss of his eyes. 

The Riija and his Ccmrtiers became pale with grief, and Samat 
Sinh, with great importunity escorted them to his })alace. There, to 
further test the skill of Bij, he led him to his stables and said ‘ 1 have 
a young hoi-sc, only eighteen months old. It moves twcnty-sciven, ( 27 ) 
paces and then sits down. Can you suggest to me any remedy^ Bij 
turning his hand over the horse’s back replied ‘ There is a slab ol' stone 
deposited in its back. When that is j)r(‘s.sed, the animal sits down.' 
The skin on the back of the horse was accordingly torn asunder and a 
slab was actually extracted. After the wound* was properly healed, the 
horse was ridden again, when after pixiceeding, 27 [)aces it stopja^l instead 
of sitting down as before. The king was pleas(-‘d, and he entertained the 
guests at his palace for several days. The Raja had a sistta* namc'd Lila- 
devi, who fell in love with Raj, the eldest of the three princes; and when 
Samat Sinh came to kmnv of it, ho • began to make (uujuiries as to his 
guests’ lineage. When ho learnt that they were Kslaif of the Se- 
lanki blood, he offered to Raj the hand of li is sister, t«>gether with H50 
villages. Bij advi.sed his brother to accept the offeyr, but told him to j>ut 
off the marriage till they returned from their {jilgrimage to Dwarka cUid 
other sacred places in the province. 

From Patan they went to Kerukot ( Kanthakot ), the capital of 
Bith Lakhoji. One of his horses, named Navlakho, did not place his fourth 
foot’ on the ground, and Bij skilfully cured it of that defect. Liikhoji 
much delighted, and entertained the thre(3 princes at his court for 
several days. When helearat that they wwe no less than the sons of 
the. powerful king of Kalyani, he wedded, his sister Chandrakunvarba to 
the eldest prince Raj. They stayed th(‘rc for six nionths, during which 

they were regaled with rounds of cntertainmcuits. Chandrakunvarba 
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showed signs ctf pregnancy, and everything went on smoothly, when an 
unpleasant incident occurred, which marred their happiness for ever. Once 
Lakhoji and Raj were playing at Chopat, when in th^ excitement of the 
game, Lakhoji clapped his hand on Raj s palm. Raj jestingly remarked 
‘ Brother, your hand is as .soft as that of a fair maiden/ The Rah was 
much vexed, but restraining his passion, replied. ‘ You have married 
my sister, and ought therefore to be revered by me, else I would have 
shown you the prowess of that hand.’ Raj only replied: — ‘ I am to be 
worshipped, as you say, as long as I stay here. I challenge you to shew 
me your strength when 1 return to Patan.’ He then begged leave of his 
brother-in-law, and visiting all sacrc'd places, returned to the capital of 

Gujarat. There, Raj was married with great eclat to Jaskumwarba aliaa 
Liladevi, the sister of the ruling monarch, Samat Sinhji. While Raj and 
his brothers were staying at Patan, Lakhoji proceeded to Patan with 
fourteen followers, and killed the/ gate-keeper. When this information was 
brought to Samat Sinhji, the brave Raj and his brothers forthwith hasten- 
ed, without a single follower, to the gate of the city to meet the opjjonent. 
Raj asked Lakhoji to .strike the blow, but he said that as he had already 
killed the gate-keeper, it was now his rivals turn to use his weapon against 
him. The brave Solan ki took out his lance, and forcibly hurled it against his 
opponent, who parritnl tlie blow by means of his shield. It was now Lakhoji^s 
turn to strike, and he flung his missile with such violence that it pierced 
the fore-head of Raj’s gallant steed. The animal reeled and fell down on 
the ground with the bewildered rider bn its back. Lakhoji descending 
from his horse, ran to the spot where Raj had fallen, and holding him by 
his hand, exclaimed ‘ Pardon me sir 1 I hope you are not hurt.’ Lakho- 
ji’s lieutenant, who was riding by his side, upbraided his master by 
saying that there was no reason for a.sking pardon in a fair fight; and thb 
Rah, feeling the sting of that remark, stabbed Raj in the heart with his 

dagger. The gallant prince breathed his last, and Lakhoji returned to 
Kanthkot with hi.s turban, which he gave to his sister Chandrakumwarba, 
whom Raj had left at her brother’s palace. The bereaved widow eiitrusteS' 
ker only son, Rakhiyat, to the care of her brother, Lakhoji, and ascended 
funeral pyre to meet her departed lord in the other world. No sooner 
Were the evil tidings of Raj’s demise conveyed to the Patan Court than 
kis widow Jaskumwarba alias Liladevi made preparations to become Suttee. 
Rij) however, intervened, urging that she was then big with child, and if a 

b^ born, he would, one day, avenge his father s death. Ihus was 
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Liladevi prevented from immolating herself on the funeral pyre. On the 
completion of the ninth month, a son was born to Liladevi, and the 
family priest was summoned to cast the horoscope of the infant prince. 
After making several calculations, the priest said that the boy was bom 
under the influence of the Mool * constellation, and . would one day 
destroy his maternal uncle and uproot his whole family ; he would 
further suffer all the miseries of exile in early childhood, and after 
his return, would kill his uncle and ocenjiy the throne of Gujarat. This 
sad tale was heard by the wile of 8amat Sinhji. Once, while fondling 
the infant, lying in her lap, she exclaimed ‘ All my worldly 
happiness (Icpends u])on tlu'e, O dear child'! Liladevi heard these 
words with dismay, and felt so much enraged that she ordered sevcTal 
assassins to be brought to hvv [)resence, .and giving over the 
child into their hands, she ordered tluan to kill such an inauspicious 
babe and avert all furih(‘r calamities^ Th(‘y placed the infant in a 
basket, and carried it to the banks of th(.‘ Saraswati to carry out the 
orders. Their hearts melting with ])ity at the siglit of sucli a beauteous 
innocent babe, these assassins shrank from pcapetrating such a cruel 
deed, and leaving the infant alive in a neighbouring jungle, they 
returned to their homes. Happily at that \ery moment Guru Dattatn^ya 
and his discijde Gornkhamith, who were going to Girnar, from ilu'ir 
pilgrimage to Jlount Abu, hapj)ened to pass by that way, while going 
to bathe in the river Saraswati. Hearing the cries of an infant proceeding 
from the neighbouring jungle, Dattatreya ordered his discipdc to find out 
the babe and bring it to him. When the child was brought to him, ho 
said: — ‘ It has not yet Ijcen weaned, and as a mother’s milk is the only 
nouri.shment injon. which it can liv'e and grow, we cannot aflbi’d to carry it 
with us. It would be best if we entrust it to the care of its tutelary 


** Tlic account (»f MuIrnj’K ]>irlh aiul rise, as filso liic acc«)uritpf his fatlicr, Jhij, 
blind tiuclc, Ihj, jin* ,‘i!l bciii^’ taken fn iii hanlic nurrati(»iis ; hut ^vc 

rave introduced them lu re at I’lili l^■ne•th. only heeause ihe epis{;d(.s nre interest 
cording to some writerh!, JaKknmwjuhae//ua Liladevi expired, while Mulnij was tstill in her 
woiiih, and the bal)0 was taken out alive on llie hnrning ground. According to the ac- 
count given by us Liladevi long survived the biitli of her eliihl. Forhes, in hiw Kas- 
inala { see Kasnuda, acc<>mit of Jagdev Parmar ) and other English as w<>ll as native 
writers of renown have relied on the tra<Iitiori popularly in vogue tliat Muiraj was ex- 
tracted out of his mother’s worn!). AVe arc md prepared definite]} ’to say which of the 
accounts is con-ect, but leave it to our readi.Ts to deeide for themselves. 
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goddess.’ So siiying, the sage contemplated upon that divine mother, and 
Khiinaja, the family goddi/ss of the Solankis, made her appearance in the 
form of a tigress. The chik] was made over to that wild beast, who reared 
it for twelve years, along with her other cubs. When the predestined 
term of exile was over, fate carried Samat Sinhji to that very forest, where 
the infant was staying, and, attended by his rotinne, the lord of Gujarat 
one day "went to that forest on a hunting expedition. His companions 
beheld human foot-prints mingled with those of tig(-r cubs, * and struck 
with amazement they showed tlu'm to their monai-eh. Samat Sinhji 
ordered them to .search the forest, and said tliat il a human infaut wore 
found, he would carry it to his pakuic and make it his son ;iiul heir* lie 
then caused deep })its to be dug round the forest, and ordered tlie villagers 
• to beat the jungle and set it on lire. The tigress with lua* cubs leapt 
over the pits, but tlm yoimg Mulraj, though lue could get over one of them, 

foil head-long into the other, lie was cauglit by his pursuers and broaglit 
to the presence of Samat Sinhji. Thinking that such a beastly-looking 
child would not envate a favourable impression on the mind e.f his consort, 
as well as his courtiers, the Raja, on entering the city, entrusted the child 
to his family -i)r]est, ord<3ring him to pr(>p(‘rly educate the boy, and on his 
acquiring a complete knowle(^‘(.'. of the science of Vlovernment, bring hira 
to the Darbai, on the Dassera holiday. The ap})ointed day at lavSt dawned, 

and the priest led the boy, who had, by that time become, an accom- 
plished and a refined prince, to the Darbar. On entering the audience 
chamber, the precocious child made obeisance to Samat Sinhji, calling him 
his maternal uncle. The priest, in submission, told the Raja that the prince 
had received all the necessary training; where upon the monarch ordered 
him to be placed in charge of his sister, Likuk^vi, as he had of his own accord 
called him uncle. Bij, who was even then residing at the court of Samat 
Sinhji, approached his brother s widow and said: — ^‘Think not this boy to be 
a stranger. He is none else than that boy of yours, whom, some years back 
sent to the neighbouring woods to be assassinated. His period of* 

exile is over, and according to that priest’s prediction he will now be the 
l^nl of Gujarat. The boy thrive^ at his uncle’s court, where, by his af- 
hibility, ho gained the esteem and affection of all with whom he came in 
contact. Once, under the effects of wine, Samat Sinhji * transferred the 
crown from his head to that of his nephew, Mulraj, and publicly declared 
the sole monarch of Gujarat. Recovering from unconsciousness 
^^^ight about by intoxication, he annulled the previous arrangement, and 
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demanded the roj^al insignia back from Mulraj, He was not, however, a youth 
to be thus trifled with, and he boldly refused to part with the Raj, be- 
stowed upon him. He then treacherously murdered his uncle and such of 
his kinsmen as stood in lus way, and assumed the reins of Government 
in his own hands. Such were the circumstances under which the Solankis 
became the rulers of Gujiunt, • 

In that dynasty, six (legreos removed from Mulraj, there flourished 
the far-famed Maharaja Siddharaj Jjii Sinh, who was, after his death in 
1143, succeeded by Kumar Pal. Arno Raj Solanki was related to this monarch 
on his^ father’s side, as also he was. the son of his maternal aunt. Kumar 
Pal had given him in appanage the village of Vaghel, from which his 
descendants acquired the name of Vagiielas. After Kumar Pal’s death, the 
gadi of Anhilwad Patan was successively occupied by Ajepal, Mulraj II * 
and Bhim Dev II, more popularly known by the name of Bholo Bhim Dev. 

Bhim Dev had made La van Prasad, the son of Arno Raj Vaghela, his 
prime minister, but the master and the servant disagnicing with each other, 
the latter appropriated to himself all the tenitories, lying between the 
rivers Narbada and Sabarmati, and the districts of Dholka and Dhandhuka, 
and set up an independent rule at Dholka. Viradhaval, the son and 
successor of Lavan Prasad, enhanced the territorial extent of his paternal 
estate. Dying in 1240, Viradhawal was succeeded by Vishal Dev. He 
waged war with Tribhovan Pal, the last of the Solanki Jlajas of Gujarat, 
and invaded his capital in 1244. He succeeded in snatching from that 
effete prince, the sceptre of Gujarat^ and from that date the ruling house 
of Solanki became extinct, giving place to the Vaghelas. Vishal Dev 
assumed the title of “ Maharajadhiraj,’’ and became the .sole monarch of 
Gujarat. 

Maharaja V ishal Dev was followed, in order of succession, by Arjun Dev, 
Sarang Dev and Kai-an. During the reign of the last named monarch, 
Alla-ud-Djn Khilji, the Empexor of Delhi, instigated by Madhava,*the mucl^ 

♦ * Karan is more popularly known in Gujarat l>y the name of Karan Gbelo. Madhava, 

H Nagar Brahman by caKte, was his minister, who had an e;tceedingly beautiful wife, 
named Bupsundari, Karan, liappening to see her once, was infatuated with her charms, 
and removing Madjiava from the capital, he {#dered his mon fo proceed to the ministers 
bouse and forcibly admit his wife into his seraglio. In the scufHe, Keahava, the brother 
of the minister, fell while bravely defending the chastity of his sister-in-law. Keshavas 
Wfie, Gunsundari, became Suttee. Madhava, burning with a desire to take revenge, went 
to Delhi, and saving the life of the heir-apparent, Khizar Khan, obtained an 

SmpeiXM* AHa-ud-Din, and begged of him to send his troops for the conquest of ’ 
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aggrieved minister of Karan, despatched his troops against Gujarat, undei? 
the command of Afzul Khan and Nasrat Khan in 1304. Karan offered them 
a strong resistance, but was repulsed with heavy loss. Flying from the 
field mortally wounded, he took shelter in the hill-fort of Baglan in the 
Deccan. 

• 

Afzul* Khan, the commander of the Emperor s troops, sent Karan's 
wives to Delhi as captives of war. One of them Ka aladevi, who stood 
unsurpassed in beauty, was admitted into the Royal harem, where she be- 
came the most favourite consort of the Emperor. 'By her late husband, 
Karan, she had a daughter named Devaldevi, who resided with her father, 
Karan, at Baglan. The Sultana once expressed her desire to have her 
child by her side, and Alla-ud-Din, ever fond of conquest, despatched an army 
towards the Deccan, under the command of Malek Kafur, whom hue 
ordered to bring Devaldevi from the fortress of Baglan. Karan obtaining 
the assistance of the neighbouring chief of Devagarh, fought with the 

Mussulmans, but was defeated, and his daughter carried away to Delhu 
The unfortunate monarch of Gujarat fled from Baglan, and died a mis-* 
erable death, wandering in adjacent hills and jungles. He had two sons, 
Sarang Dev and Vir Sinh, of whom the elder had received, during his father's 
life-time, an estate, comprising 650 villages in the district o^hildi ; while 
to the younger was granted an equally large estate of 650 villages in the 
district of Sardhar. Nothing is known about the fate of these two princes 
after the flight of their father and his death. The modern Bhiladia and 
Sardhara Vaghelas claim to be the descendants of these two brothers. 

In 1304 the Hindu rule in Gujarat was thus brought to a close by the 
Mahomedans, who established their sway over the whole province. During 
the earlier years of the new regime the govemme it was carried on by a 
representative of the Grand Monarch, who was styled the Subehdar of 
Gujarat. Th?last of these Subehdars, JafFar Khan, throwing off the yoke 
of the central government at Delhi, raised his son, Mahomed Shah I to 
ibe position of an independent Sultan of Gujarat. Mahomed Shah was 
succeeded by MuzafFar Shah I. . who was followed by Ahmed Shah, who 
®^cended the throne in 1411. Next year, he founded the city of Ahnieda- 
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bad, and ti'ansferring his seat of government from Patan to the new. dty^ 
reigned there till his death in 1441. 


After the, conquest of Gujarat in 1304, the kinsmen of the lust 
Vaghela ruler, as well as his feudatories, raising their heads against the 
new government, wemt into out-lawry against the Mahomedan usui'pers. 
Mahi}), a Vaghela chief, had two sons Varhoji and Jetoji, who lived at a 
time, when Ahmed Shah was reigning over Gujarat. They were leading 
the lives of out-laws and were constantly harassing the subjects of the 
Shah. On a certain Fi'iday, ( a day ]u']<l sacred by tlie Miissalmans ) 
according to their usual practiee, the royal cons<u;t, attended by the wives 
of the leading aristocracy, went to the moscjiu'. of Pir at Makarva s Roja 
near the famous i^lausoltuiui of Sarkhej. The Vaghela brotliers and their 
associates, taking ad\'antage of this circuiustauee, ran to the spot, and sur- 
rounded the ladies on all sides. The Begani in confusion asked who they 
were, and what had brought them thither. The Vaghela chiefs respectfully 
replied that their names were \uirluji and Jetoji, that they had lost all 
their lands, and that tliey had ventured to a])])roach tlie queen’s presence 


to die at her-ftet ; fn*, they jidded, they hatl resolved to cari’y her away with 
all her companions. The liourma, ( tlie Sultan s Ih'gam ) overcome with 
fear, entreated them t(j spare her honour, sajung that on her safe return to 
the capital, she would j^ersuade her husband to give them back their lost 
possessions. On the Begam taking a solemn pledge, tlicy allowed her, wiih 
her companions, to return to their chariots, standing close by. When the 
Padshah came to the Begam’s ])alaco she redatod to him everything that 


had occurred that evening, adding that she had given them her word to 
prevail upon him to return them their estat('S. She therefore entrpiited 
her husband to call them to his presence, and hand over to them their 


estates in fullilment of her ]dedge. The Em])(!ror summoned them to the 
capital, guaraiite(ung them their lives, and on their arrival there, received 


^them with great cordiality. The Vaghela brothers, Varhoji and Jetoju 
moved with gratitude, res dved to further cement their connection 
the Emperor, by bestowing upon him the hand of their hiir sister, Ddan. 
The Emperor, highly flattered at the honour conferred upon him, accepted iot 
his bride, the beauteous Rajputani of such noble extraction. He further 
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conferred upon the two brothers* a rich estate, comprising’ 500 villages. 
On a partition between them, 250 villages, including Kalol, fell, to the 
share of Jetoji; while Varhoji obtained the remaining 250 villages with 
Sanand as his capital. 

Such is the origin of the two separate branches of the Kalol and 
Sanand Vaghel as.;]: IJpto 1728 tlie descendants of Jetoji ruled at Kalol, 
when Bliagivan Sinhji, losing Kalol, shifted his scat of government to 
Liiidjodra, This town is situated in the nortlKoai portion of the Kadi 
division, in H. 1:1. the Gaekwad’s dominions. 

Ill tlie line of Jc^toji, the founder of the Kjilo] branch, there flourished, 
several degrees nonoved from him, one Lunakaraiiji, v/lio once proceeded 
with his retinue on a pilgrimage to the sacrod river Rewnji ( Narbada ). 
On his way thither he once lay encamped near Vasad, on the banks of the 
river IVbihi. . While taking repose, he heard a Brahman, residing in the 
n('ighbouring village of Angarh, then held by the Kolis, crying out ‘Help 
ho! they are. killing me/ Lnnakaranji called him to his presence, and asked 
him to narrate his account. Tlu‘ Brahunui, with tears in his eyes, said 
‘ Sire ! yon an^ the ])r(>tta’[(>r of cow's and Brahmans, I have come to sefek^ 
your prot(X‘tion aga,iust tlie o[)pr(‘ssion of the Koli ciiiefs of Angarh. I 
have a fair daughtm', who is ])ronounced to be Padmini, and a Koli, named 
Blukhamal, waiits to marry her against my wish. Our honour and lives 
are now in your hands.’ So saying the Brahman ])lace(l his head at the 
Vaghela’s feet, wlio c.onsohMl him by assuring him that the sword of a 
Kshatrifja would iu‘ver remain she.’ithed wIkui n^juinid to protect the 
life and honour of a Bi-ahman. asked him to n'turn to his village, and, 
finding out a suitable I’uisbaud, for liis daughter, of his own caste, make all 
preparations for marriage, under the protv^xt that ho was willing to give 
his daughter to Bliiklaimal, whom h'^ should entraj) in the snare thus laid 

.Wo cannot; voiiclisnt’o for tiio o<»ri-octtiess of dio urcouni of the Vat»'hcla lioiiRO 
fitter the danih of Kai •an. IdiLTo is a (liifonMu’c of opinion auiona* the writers of tho fus- 
tery of Gujanit as to wliotlier Karan laid left any sons or not. AVe have ^o’veii here what 
wc were al)lo tti'k’Iean from ditlerciit aecomihs [>nhlislied and iin[iiihlislie(], which are 
extant in tho country. . • ^ 

X The Vag'helii chief of Hanand resides at Kvidi. Boili Sanand nod Koth are in 
Ahmeda])ad Colloi’torate. d'hc chief of Kotli still holds a Waiila in Sanand. Ivoth 
Is the larg-est of all the possesions of Va^’holas in Gujarat. Its jinnnal inciane junounls to 
1,25,000. Tho name of the [>rcscnt cliiof is Uamuai Sinhji, the son of linpaliha. He 
's HTaliikdar holding land in the British Zilluli, 
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out for him. He would then follow him in the morning and do the 
needful. The Brahman, glad at heart, returned to Angarh, and made 
all preparations for the marriage. Bhikhamal was ask.ed to proceed to 
the bride’s house next morning with his friends and relations. At the 
appointed hour Lunakaranji, with his comrades, entered Angarh, and 
killing Bhikhamal with 250 of his associates, married the Brahman’s 
daughter to a bride-groom of her own community. Lunakaranji retained 
possession of Angarh, and, building, a strong wall round the village, ex- 
tended his conquest to the neighbouring villages, and established an in- 
dependent principality, with Angarh as his capital. 

Lunakaranji was, after his death, succeeded by Lagdhirji, after whom 
the estate was successively held by Pragji, Pratham Sinhji, Seshamalji, 
Jodhaji, Gaj Sinhji, Vije Palji, Hamirji, Gangji, Arjanji, Adebhanji, 
Bharmalji t, Bhojrajji, Mirji, Keshari Sinhji, Karanji, Vaje Sinhjj, Sarangji, 
Sakhraji, Saltanji, Bharmalji II., Bhupalji, Akherajji, Bhikharji and Ajoji. 
Hingolji^the younger brother of the last named monarch, obtained from him 
18 villages for his maintenance, while he himself resided in the hill-fort of 
Pftwagarh. ‘Ajoji had three sons, Sarangji, Khetaji and Vinchhiji, of whom 
^ Sarangji had died childless during his father s life-time. Khetaji inherited the 
•estate, from whom Jhanjhanji, the son of his younger brother, Vinchhiji, 
obtained 18 villages, including Sherkhi for the maintenance of himself 
«Qd bis descendants. 

Khetaji had two sons Kikoji and Pratham Sinhji, of whom Kikoji 
embraced Islamism at the instance of the Emperor, who gave hfm a rich 
appanage^ allowing him to retain possession of Angarh. Pratham Sinhji 
removed his seat of government to Jaspur, a viHage a few miles to the 
south of Angarh. He erected a fortification and began to rule there 
from the year 1483. • 

Pratham Sinhji was, after his death, succeeded by his son, Jai Sinhji. 
He had two sons Pragji and Asji, of whom the elder inherited the estate 
of Jaspur, while Asji obtained for his maintenance the village of XJndera. 

Pragji left behind him four sons ( 1 ) Ade Sinhji, (• 2 ) Krishna 
Dusji, ( 3 ) Kalyanmalji, and ( 4. ) Har Dasji ; of whom, the hoir-apparent, 
Ade Sinhji obtained the ejadi. The other princes I’eceived only fixed annua! 
c!l^ges for their maintenance. Ade Sinhji had two sons, Prithirajji and 
Govind Dasji ; of whom the younger, Govind Dasji, obtained the village o 
Poichha in perpetual grant to cover the « expenses of his living. Prith>rajji 
succeeded to the gadi, after the death of his father in 1566. ^ 
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Six sons were born to Prithirajji, of whom the eldest was Saltan- 
Sinhji ; the others were:— Viranlji, Ratan Sinhji, Samar Sinhji, Raghava 
Dasji and Ram Sinhji. The villages of Amla, Sejakuvo and Itola were 
granted to Ratan Sinhji for his maintenance, while the eldest ascended the 
gadi on his father’s death, with the title of Saltan Sinhji II. He was the 
father of five sons:— Qaj Sinhji, Agoji, Rnpoji, Jagtoji and Sur‘ Dasji. Of 
them Rupoji alone was granted a maintenance allowance from the village 
of Lasundra ; and the heir-apparent, Gaj Sinhji, was raised to the gadi after 
his father. Of Gaj Sinhji there were eleven sons : — ( 1 ) Dalpat Sinhji, 

( 2 ) Jasvant Sinhji, ( 3 ) Chandoji, ( 4 )Hathiji,( 5 ) Meloji,( 6 ) Makanji, 
( 7 ) Malji, ( 8 ) Ranchhodji,( 9 ) Karan Sinhji, ( 10 ) Chhangji, and ( 11 ) 
Tej Sinhji. In due cofirse of time, Dalpat Sinhji came to the gadi, while 
of the remaining ten, Malji was granted 400 bighas of soil from the village 
of Jaspur. Ranchhodji obtained several tracts of land, lying about the 
villages of Vadsar, Makarpura, Samiyala, Naugamu and Virode. The 
three sons of Chhangji obtained for their maintenance thirty bighas of 
land from Bhadarva, 24 bighas from the village of Jaspur and twelve 
from Namisara. They wore also granted some lands in Bil, Karali and 
Chansad, together with ten Chikasi ‘coins, then current, which were 
awarded to each of them for their subsistence. 

Dalpat Sinhji left after him two sons Prathirajji and Jai Sinhji, of 
whom the elder — Prathirajji II. succeeded to the gadi, on the demise of 
his father. Jai vSinhji was granted a maintenance allowance from the vil- 
lage of Jaspur. In the year 1677, Prathirajji proceeded to Bahidhara, where 
Tie erected a strong fastness on a naturally elevated site, on the high banks 
of the river Mahi. Under the shelter of this strong- hold he was able to 
protect his litle Raj, till his death in the year 1720. He was succeeded by 
his son, — Sardar Sinhji. This chief was a pleasure-seeker, and remained 
wholly engrossed in sensuous delights. The favourite inmates of his serag- 
lio became the prime-movers of all the intrigues at his court. In the year 
1732, Ude Sinhji ascended the gadi on the death of his father, Sardar 
Sinhji. He could not pull on well with his mother, and as a result of this 
quarrel, the chief proceeded to Bhadarva, where he set up a new Thakarat 
for himself. He expired in 1781, leaving his son, Dalpat Sinhji II., on the 
gadi of Bhadarva. The new chief did not long survive his father, for two- 
years later, in 1783, he also was joined to his ancestors. Kumvar Pratap 
Sinhji next ascended the gccdi of Bhadarva. For a long time, ho had no 

son bom to him ; consequently his two Ranees — Takhatba and Surajba, sepa- 

8 
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^ ’lately adopted two young boys — Jalam Sinhji and Sardar Sinhji, as heirs 
to the throne. ’In the year 1825, when Pratap Sinhji died, a quarrel for 
succession arose between the two adopted heirs. Both of them vigorously 
pressed their claims to the gadi, till at last Jalam Sinhji, backed up by 
all the influence of Maharaja Gaekwad, was able to secure the prize for 
himself. His injured rival, Sardar Sinhji, displeased with the result of the 
430|itest, went^into outlawry in 1829. Assisted by large bands of followers, 
the outlaw succeeded in investing the village of Vankaner, but he was 
forced to raise the siege by the timely succour of British troops. He took 
to his heels before the English army, and concealed himself in the inacces- 
sible ravines on the banks of the Mahi. From this hiding-place, he, from 
time to time, surprized the adjacent villages and plundered the defenceless 
ryots. He persisted in this strife, till at last in 1833-34, the two con- 
tending rivals referred their disputes to arbitration, and the estate of 
Bhadarva was portioned out between them. In accordance with this 
award, Bhadarva remained in the possession of Jalam Sinhji, while Sardar- 
Sinhji obtained the estate of Vankaner. 

Inihe year 1840, Jalam Sinhji expired, and Sardar Sinhji again 
brought forward his claims to the* gadi. He succeeded in his suit, as 
Vaje Sinhji, the reputed son of Jalam Sinhji, was declared by the British 
Government to be a spurious and got-up offspring of the late chief. On 
Sardar Sinhji s accession to the gadi the estates of Bhadarva and Vankaner 
were again united in the person of one ruler. 

Sardar Sinhji died in the year 1879. His two sons, Ade Sinhji and 
Fatteh Sinhji, contested the succession to the padi, and Bhadarva again 
presented .a scene of family feuds and intrigues. Fatteh Sinhji rested his 
claims upon his blood-relationship with the deceased Thakore. Ade Sinhji, 
according to his rivals contention, though senior, was only an adopted 
<5hild. The claim of seniority urged by Ade Sinhji was, however, approved 
of by the British Government, and he was finally confirmed on the 
Bhadarva gadi.. He ruled for nine years and expired in 1888. He left 
no son behind him ; the succession to the gadiy consequently, passed to 
Fatteh Sinhji, who.se claim had been rejected in the previous contest. 
Fatteh Sinhji is the present ruling chief of Bhadarva, and enjoys first class 
magisterial powers, which entitle him to inflict punishment for two years 
'rigorous imprisonment, and fine up to the amount of 1,000 rupees. I® 
civil suits his powers are unlimited. 

Genealogical tree. 

Lunkaranji, Lagadhirji, Pragji, Pratham Sinhji, Seshamalji, Jbdh^y^^ 
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Gaj Sinhji, Vije Palji, Hamirji, Gangji, Arjanji, Adebhanji, Bharmalji L, 
Bhojrajji, Mirji, Keshari Sinhji, Karanji, Vaje Sinhji, Sarangji, Sakhraji, 
Saltanji, Bharmalji II., Bhupalji, Akherajji, and — 

Bhikharji. 


Ajoji. 

. 1 .. 
Hingolji. 

1 

(• 

Sarangji. 

Khetaji. Vinchhiji 

1 1 


I Jhanjanji. 

Kikoji. 

1 

Pratham Sinhji. 


Jai Sinhji. 

1 ... ... .. 

r 

Prapi. 

1 .. 

Asaji. 


1 1 1 • 

Ade Sinhji. Krishna Dasji. Kalyan Malji. Har Dasji. 

i • 

Prithi Rajji I. 

Govind Dasji. 

Saltan Sinhji II. Viramji. Ratan Sinhji. Samar Sinhji. Baghav Dasji. Ram Sinhji. 

I 1 . 

•Gaj Sinhji. Agoji.. Rupoji. 

i . ^ A .. 

Jagtoji. • Sur Dasji. 

Dalpat Sinhji. Ji^want Sinhji. Chandoji. 

Hathiji. Seven others.. 

1... 

Prithirajji II. 

1 

Jai Sinhji. 

i 

Sarciar Sinhji I. 


Ude'Sinhji. 

^ 1 


Dalpat Sinhji 11. 

Pratap Sinhji. 



Jalam Sinhji. 
Vaje Sinhji. 
Pratap Sinhji. 


Sardar Sinhji II. 

I _ 


Ade Sinhji. Fatteh Sinhji A mar Sinhji. 
( The present ThakoreQ [ 


Shiv Sinhji cdiaa Bapu Saheb. 
Residence.—Bhadarva, Rewa Kantha; Bombay Presidency, 
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Area. — Unknown. Population. — 3,1 1 1. 

Revenue. — 7,000 rupees. 

In the year 1820, Raja Man Sinh undertook to suppress the robber- 
ies committed by a Girasia, named Sohan Sinh, in consideration whereoi 
Maharaja Daulat Rao Sindhia conferred on him a ^‘a^r^r/ consisting of fivt 
villages, through the mediation of the British Political officer. Under the 
grant, Man Sinh was to hold those villages on a quit-rent tenure, which 
entitled him to retain to himself half of the annual income of the villages, 
then amounting to Rs. 21,300, while he undertook to return the other 
half to his grantor, Maharaja Sindhia. 

% 

The chiefs of Bhadaura are Sessodiya Raj puts, "and were in the en- 
joyment of several of theirjj’ possessions long before the Marathas made 
their inroads upon Central India. Raja Man Sinh was succeeded by Mohan 
Sinh, who, dying in 1876, was succeeded by Madan Sinh.. On the 
death of iftadan Sinh, in 1882, his only son, Madhav Sinh, then a* boy 
aged only six years, was recognised by the India Government, as his ‘heir 
and successor. During his minority the State was managed by a native 
officer, under the direct control and supervision of the Assistant Political 
Agent. Madhav Sinh was installed on the hereditary gadi in 1886,] with 
the previous sanction of the Supreme Government. 

Though the chiefs of Bhadaura are merely the feudatories of H. H. 
Maharaja Sindhia, yet on the two occasions of the installation of Mohan 
Sinh and Madan Sinh the sanction of the Government of India was ob- 
tained without the mediation of the Gwfilior Darbar ; however, on each of 
these occasions, the Gwalior Vakil was present at the investiture ceremony. 
The Maharaja Sindhia is not empowered to directly interfere with the m** 
terhal management of the estate, and all boundary Jdisputes between 
Gwalior and Bhadaura have been, as a rule, decided byjJ^B^fish officers. 
Besides the five village.s granted by Daulat Rao Sindhia to Raja Man Sinh, 
the estate comprises within its area the villages of Bhadaura and Rai Baisi> 
the former of which was granted originally to the Umri family by Emp^r®^ 
jShah Jehan, in 1634, but was, subsequently, made over to the present 
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holders of the jagir, while the latter was granted by Chhatra Sinh, the 
chief of Narwar, in 1731. 

Genealogical tree, 

Man Sinh. 

I 

Mohan Sinh, 

Madan »Sinh. 

Madhav Sinh. 

( The present Raja. ) 

Residence. — Bhadaura, Gwalior Agency ; Central India, 


BHADLI. 

Area, — 13 sq. miles. Population. — 4,100. 

Revenue. — 25,000 rupees. 

Bhadll was in ancient times the famous residence of the Sarvaiya 
Rajputs, who were the Bhayads of the Chudasama rulers of Junagarh and 
who were then known by the name of * Rav.* From these Rajputs it . 
was conquered by the Kathis of Khachar sept, in the eighteenth century, 
whose descendants, Champraj, Oghad, Rukhad, Rawat, Dada and Dewait 
are the present share-holders. They pay a tribute of Ra. 1,101, to the 
British Government and Rs. 256, to His Highness the Nawab of Junagarh, 
as Zortalbi Hakka, The first of these share-holders is enlisted in the . 
sixth class among the Rajas of Kathiawad, so his criminal powers em- 
power him to inflict rigorous imprisonment for three months, and fine upto 
Rs. 200, while in civil matters he is competent to hear and dispose of 
suits upto the value of Rs. 500. Bhadli is IS^miles distant from the 
5^ingala Railway Station. 

Residence.— Bhadli, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
BHADWA. . 

Area. — 7 sq. miles. Population — 1,250. 

Revenue. — 11,000 rupees. 

-This Taluka was received in Owashy Hakoji, a Rajput of the Jadeja 
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daai, the third son of Sangoji, the founder of the Kotada-Satigani State. 
Bhav Sinh is the present Talukdar. He pays a tribute of Rs. 1,394 to 
the British Government, and Rs. 238 to His Highness* the Nawab of 
Junagarh, as Zortalbi Hakka. The Talukdar has one independent 
tribute-payer. He is enlisted in the sixth class among the Rajas of 
Kathiawad, and enjoys the same civil and criminal powers as the prin- 
cipal Talukdar of Bhadli. Bhadwa is 13 miles distant from GondaK 

Residence. — Bhadwa, KathiaVvad ; Bombay Presidency. 


BHADWANA. 

Area. — 15 sq. miles. Population. — 95L 
Revenue. — 5,544 rupees, 

Khodabhai, Nahar Sinh and Kesari Sinh, Jhala Rajputs, by caste, 
are the present Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 998 is paid by them to the 
British Government, and Rs. 83 to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakka. 
The Talukdars have three independent tribute-payers. None of them 
enjoys civil and criminal powers. Bhadwana is 5 miles distant from the 
Lakhtar Railway Station. 

Residence. — Bhadwana, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


BHAISOLA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 3,089. 

Revenue. — 12,000 rupees. 

Chandra Sinh was the reigning Thakore of Bhaisola in 1818, when 
Sir John Malcolm carried out the celebrated settlement of Malwa. By an 
agreement between the Thakore and the chief of Dhar the former agreed 
to pay to the latter Rs. 2,501 eveiy year. This payment was to be made 
direct to the Dhar state without being subject to any deductions. Tha 
Thakore further bound himself not to hold other villages except 
those mentioned in the Sanad. He also accepted the obligation o 
annually submitting to the Darbar the reports of crimes committed withm 
li» dominions. Chandra Sinhji died in 1839, and was suoceod^d by 
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“brother^ H^ir Sinh, who, dying in 1842, was succeeded by his adopted 
nephew, Bhim Sinh. He lived till 1892, when after Jiis death his minor 
son, tJnkar Sinh, the present Thakore inherited the estate. 

Genealogical tree. 

Chandra Sinh. 

j 

, Hamir Sinh, 

Bhim Sinh ( nephew ). 

Unkar Sinh. 

( The present Thakore ). 

Residence. — Bhaisola, Bhopawar Agency ; Central India. 


BHAJJI. 

Area. — 91 sq. miles. Population. — 12,205. 

Revenue. — 23,000 rupees. 

It is one of the Simla Hill States, first acquired in early times by a 
Rajput adventurer- of fortune, who migrated there from Kangra, and receiv- 
ed the possession of the state by conquest. Bhajji was overrun by the 
Gurkhas, but on their being vanquished by the English in 1815, Rudar 
pal, the Rana, was confirmed in his estate by the Supreme Government by 
a Sanad, dated 4th September 1815. In 1842 he abdicated the gddi in 
favour of his son, Rana Ran Bahadur Sinh, who was installed on the 25th of 
April 1844. He was succeeded by his son, who assumed management 
over hisjagir, on 18th November 1875. The chief of this State has the 
power to award any sentence short of death and is required to have the 
oonfirmation of the Superintendent of the Hill States in the case of capi- 
l^al punishment. 

Residence. — Bhajji, Simla Hill States, Punjab; Northern India. 
BHALALA. 

Area.— 6 sq. miles. Population. — 550. 

Revenue. — 2,045 rupees. 

Madar Sinh, Udai Sinh and Bhagwat Sinh, the present Talukdars, 
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Wong to the Jhala- Rajput caste. None of them enjoys civil and criminal 
powers. A tribute of Rs. 474 is paid by them to the British Government. 
They have three independent tribute-payers. Bhalala is 6 miles distant 
from the Sitapur Road Railway Station. 

Residence.—^Bhalala, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


BHALGAM BULDHOI. 

Area . — \ sq. mile. Population. — 732. 

Revenue. — 2000 rupees. 

Jassa and Abhoji, by caste, Vala Kathis, are the present Talukdars. 
They pay a tribute of Rs. 204 to the British Government and Rs. 58 to 
H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka. The Talukdars 
have two independent tribute-payers. They have no civil and criminal 
powers. 

Residence. — Bhalgam Buldhoi, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


BHALGAMRA. 

Area. — 19 sq. miles. Population. — 2300. 

Revenue. — 11,831 rupees. 

Narsinhji, Harbhamji and Bhimabhai Jhala Rajputs by caste, are 
the present Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 1400 to the British 
Government and Rs. 105 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi 
Hakka, The Talukdars have three independent tribute-payers. No 
civil and criminal powers are enjoyed by them. 

Residence. — Bhalgamra, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 

BHALUSNA. 

Area. — 59 sq. miles. Population. — 4,000. 

Revenue. — 4,920 ni})ees. 

Mul Sinh, a Chcauhan Koli, by caste, is the present Talukadar. 
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"l^ays a tribute of Bs. 1,160 to H. H. the Maharaja of Idar. He is unlisted 
in the sixth classy so he is empowered to inflict rigorous imprisonment for 
three months and fi/ie (ipbo Rs. 200, while in civil matters he is empowered 
to hear and dispose of suits to the value of Rs. 500. 

Residence. — Bhalusna, Main Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 

BHANDARIA. 

Area. — 3 «q. miles. Population.-— 925. 

Revenue. — 4,800 rupees. 

Vansa, Harsur and Mansur, by caste,- Ahrrs, of the Kainaliya clan, are 
the present Talukdars. A tribute of Ks. 307 is paid by them to the Baroda 
State and Rs . 15 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Ziortalbi Halcka, 
The Talukdars have three independent tribute-payers. No civil and 
criminal powers are enjoyed by them. Bhandariais 2 miles distant from 
the town of Chok. 

Residence. — Bhandaria, Kathiawad: Bombay Presidency. 

BIIAREJDA. 

Area. — 2s(j, miles. Population. — 500. 

Revenue. — 2,465. 

f 

The village of Bharejda was granted by a Kathi of Dhandhalpur to his 
Bhxinej ( sister's son ), named Bhanbhla, a Kjrthi, and hence it was named 
Bhaiiejda which afterwards being corrupted was called Bharejda. At 
present it is held by Bhanbhla Kathis named Oghad and Punja: These 
Talukdars pay a tribute ofR.s. 94 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as 
Zortalbi Hakka. They enjoy no civil and criminal powers. Bharejda is 
6 miles south-west from the Chuda Railway Station. 

Residence. — Bharejda, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


BHARADPURA. 

Area* — unknown. Population.— 1,868. 

Revenue. — 3,000 rupees. 

Udai Siuh, the reigning Bhumia of Bharatpura, is one ot the descendants 
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Jiyiar Sinh of Garhi, end is the g^nd-son of Manrup Smh, who held 
the estate at the time of Sir John Malcolm s Settlement ^f Malwa. Through 
the mediation of that astute British officer, two engagements were entered 
into between Manrup Sinh and the chief of Dhar. By the first of these the 
-Bhumia held himself responsible for all highway robberies committed be- 
tween the Manand and Karam rivers. For this he was allowed every year a 
sum ofRs. 500 from the Dharampuri district. By the second agreement the 
Bhumia was granted in perpetuity six villages in the Dharampuri district, 
on an yearly payment ofEs. 525, and one village on a payment of Bs 201 . 
every year. These two agreements were subsequently consolidated and 
modified into one agreement, by which the Bhumia retained possession of 
three villages bn an annual payment of Rs. 327. Though the subsequent 
arrangement was not arrived at through the mediation of the British 
<3overnment, yet the old guarantee is held to extend to so much of the 
Settlement that is still operative^ Besklos these villager in the Dharampuri 
district, the Bhumia owns in perpetuity the village of Kuuripura in Mandu 
paying Rs. 500 a year. In return he holds himself answerable for all the 
crimes committed in the village and is also bound to render military 
service to his liege-lord. 

The estate has been under the direct control and supervision of the 
British Political Agent, since 1876 on account of its increasing indebted- 
ness. , 

Residence. — Bharadpura, Bhopawar Agency; Central India. 

BHATHAN. 

Area.— 4 sq. miles. Population.— 700. 

Revenue. — 3,159 rupees, 

Patajiand Harbhamji, by caste^ Jhala Rajputs; are the present Taluk- 
dara. A tribute of Rs. 641 is paid by them to, the British Government and 
Bs. 60 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as The Taluk- 

dars have two independent tribute -payers. They have no civil and criminal 
powers. Bhathan is 11 miles distant from the Limbdi Railway Station. 

Residence.— Bhathan, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 
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BHATKHERI 

Area. — unknown. Population. — 2,234.. 

• Revenue.— 25,000 rupees. 

Rawat Karan Sinhji, a Chandmwat Rajput, was the reigning Thakore 
with, whom the British Government effected a Settlement by which the 
British guarantee was extended to the estate of Bhatkheri. H. H. Maharaja 
Holkar attempted in 1890* to exercise his sovereign rights by buying the 
Sirdeslmiuklii cess on the annual revenues of the estate ; but the Holkar 
claimed exemption on the strength of the British guarantee, and the 
Political Agent disuaded the Maharaja Holkar from buying the cess. The 
Rawat of Bhatkhcri, on the other hand, is entitled to levy 'Khunt’ vera 
and ‘Deshi-kodi’ tax. Besides h(.)lding imimi lands in the villages of Gopal- 
pura, Nalwa, and Moklmdi-, the Rawat also owns the villages of Bhadana and 
Bukhtani on Istinvrari tenure, on payments to Holkar of a mere nominal 
rent of Rs. 601 a year. The Rawat enjoys civil arid criminal jurisdiction 
within his territories, though the more heinous offences-, are held cognis- 
able by the British Political Agent. 

Thakore Jprawar Sinh dieil in 1861, and was succeededby his son, Rawat 
Shiv Sinh. He expired in October 1891, and was, with the usual sanction 
of the India Government, succeeded by the present Thakore, SajanSinh. He 
is still a minor, and the management of the estate is carried on by KishanlaJ,. 
a trusted adviser of the deceased Thakore. 

Residence. — Bhatkheri, Western Malwa Agency; Central India. 
BHILODIA. 

'Area. — 5 sq. njriles. Population. — unknown. 

Revenue. — 13,091 . rupees. 

Rae Sinhji and Hari Siahj’ by caste^ Chavda Rajputs, arc the present 
Talukclars. Their ancestors, after the fall of Champaner in 1484, founded 
^his Taluka. A tvibuto of Rs. 2,426 is p.iid by them, to H. H. the Gaekwad 
<^Baroda. No civil and criminal powers are enjoyed, by them. 

Resid,en.ce., — Bhilodia, Rewq, Kantha Age icy ; Boinhay Presidency. 
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Area. — 36 sq. miles. Population. — 800, 

Revenue.— 8,133 rupees. ■ 

Odba and Desa, by caste, Kathis of the Khachar clan, are the present 
Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 307 1 to the British Government and 
Rs. 63J to H. H. the Nawab of Jiiruigarh ^aZartalbi Ilakka. They have 
two indepeiidQnt tribute-payers. They have no civil and criminal powers. 
Bhiuiora is Smiles to the south of Chotila. 

Residence, — Bhiinora, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
BHOIKA. 

Area. — 80 sq. miles. Population. — 4,325. 

Revenue. — 13,000 rupees. 

Chandra Sinhji, by caste, a Jhala Rajput, is the principal of the share- 
holders. Their ancestors received this Taluka as Jivai in Giraf^s from the 
Thakore of Limbdi, A tribute ef Rs. 1,750 is paid by [them to the British 
Government and Rs. 279 to H. H. the Nawab of J miagarh as Zorta lb i 
Hakka. The Talukdars have one indeperident tribute-payer. The chief share- 
holder is enlisted in the sixth cla.s.s, so his crimiiial powers empower to inflict 
him rigorous imprisonment for three months and fine upto Rs, 200, while 
'in civil matters he is competent to hear and di.spose of suits to the value 
of Rs. 300. No civil and criminal powers are granted to otlier share-holders. 
Rboika is 7 miles south-east from the Railway Station of Limbdi. 

Residence. — Bhoika, Katbiawd ; Bombay Presidency. 


BHOJAKHERI. 

Area, — unknown. Populatiou, — 250, 

Revenue. — 2,000 rupees. 

It was in the month of August 1820 that a Settlement was effected 
through the mediation of Captain Borthwick, by which the Thakor6 of Bho 
jakheri received under British guarantee the villaefe of Sidra in the Oangra 
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district, now subject to' the Jhalawad State, on an annual pajment of Rs. 100 
to the parent state. At the time of the passing of that agreement the 
esti^te of Bhojakheri was held hy Rnwat Diirjau Sinh, whose decendant, 
Bhawani Sinh, is now in charge of the jdgir. 

Residenoe,-— Bhojakheri, Western Malwa Agoncy ; Central India, 

BHOJAWADDAR. 

Area. — 3 sq, miles. Population. — 1,125, 

Revenue. — 5,Q00 rupees. 

Jalam Sinh and Man Sinh, (lohel Rajputs by caste, are the present 
Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 411 to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda, 
and Rs. 139 to the Junagarh ‘State as Zortalhi Hakim. The Talukdars have 
two independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are granted 
to them. Bhojawaddar is 3 miles north-west from the Dhola Railway Station., 
Residence, — Bhojawaddar, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency, 

BHOR. 

Area. — 1491 sq miles. Population. — 155,488 
Revenue. — 4,22,436 rupees. 

Daring the nonage of Rajaram, the son of .Shivaji, the Government of 
Satara was carried on by Tarabai, when the military department was under , 
the supervision of Dhaiiaji Janardhan, while the civil administration was 
solely conducted by Shankaraji Narayan,Pa'U^>SVm/ui; (1697). In addition to 
that influential post, the Pant Sachiv held several Jagiri villages and 
rent-free lands. After the return of Shahu to Satara, Shankaraji, finding 
his fortunes on the decline, terminated his life with bis own hands 
Ambewadi in the year 1707. Shankaraji Narayan was, ’after his death, suc- 
ceeded by hisson, Naro. He died in Mareh 1737, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Chirnnaji. In 1757 Chimiiaji died, leaving after him three 
»c.ns, Sadashiv Rao, Anand Rao and Raghunath Rao, of whom the eldest, 
Sadashiv Ran, inherited his father’s, estate and position. He enjoyed his 
dignity till 1787, wlien, after his death, he was succeeded by bis youngest 
brother, Raghunath Rdo. In 1791 died Raghunath Rao, aud his son, Shankav-^ 
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R*o, became the P(wf Sachiv. As he had no- male issue, he'adopted as h» 
heir and successor, pne Chimnaji, who on his death in 1798, became the- 
Pant Sachiv. Chimnaji continued to be in the service of the Peshwas till 
their do.wnfall in 18ia He died in 1827, and was succeeded by his adopted 
80 i», Ba-rhunath Bao. Fbrthis adoption, a Nazarana of Rs. 40,000 had to be 
paid to^the Raja of Satara. As he had no male issue, he in 1830 adopted, 
■with the- sanction of his liege-loid, one Cliimnaji, who succeeded him to the 
Sachivshipin 18,39. He enjoyed his dignity for 3^ years, when aitec his 
death on 12th February 1871, the pi-eseiU Pant SacJuv, Shankai' Bao, assum- 
ed the management of the estate. During his minority a native officer was 
appointed by the Supreme Government to manage the affairs of tlie estate. 
The Pant Sachiv attained the age of 21 years in 1874, when he was put in 
sole possession of his jagir. He ranks among the first class Sardars 
of the Deccan and is a Brahmin by caste. He pays to the British Govern- 
ment a nominal tribute of upwaitls ol Rs. 5000 a year on account of 
t^Ukhana or Elephant stables. 


Genealogical tree. 

Shankaraji Narayan. 

Naro. 

Chimnaji ( nephew ). 

I I I 

Sadashiv Rao. Anand Rao. Raghunath. Rao. 

I 

I . 

Shankar Rao. 

Chimnaji ( adopted ). 

Raghunath Rao^ ( „ ) 

Chimnaji ( „ )* 

• I „ 

Shankar Rao. 

( The present chief ). 

Residencb.— Bhoi-, Batara District ; Bombay Presidency. 
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The Thakore of Bichhraud receives annually, through the Political Ageut 
of Western Malwa, a fixed allowance of Rs. 820 a year^ from Maharaga 
* Sitidhia, while he directly receives every year Rs. 100 and Rs. 43-8 from 
Maharaja Holkar, and the Chief of Dewas respectively. Over and above the 
receipt of these cash allowances, the Tliakore holds in jugiv 20 bigas of 
land in the village of Kharkari, belonging to Sindhia. He also claims to 
have some interest in the village of Bichhraud, but in the absence of any 
Sanad to substantiate such a vague allegation, his claim to a share in 
the quit-rent tenure of that village has not been allowed. It was Thakore 
QarwarSinh with whom the first Settlement was effected. After his death 
his grandson, Madhav Sinh, has succeeded to his rights, and is the present 
Thakore of Bichhraud. 

Residence-T-Bichhraud, Western. Malwa Agency ; Central India. 
BICHHRAUD ( It ). 

The Thakore of Bichhraud ( II ) receives like his brother-chief an 
annual fixed allowance of Rs. 430 from Sindhia through the Political 
Agent of Western Malwa. Besides that, he holds on a quit-rent tenure 
half the share in the village of Bichhraud, for which he has to pay to 
Sindhia a sum of Rs. 1,031 a year. It was with Thakore Nawal Sinh that 
this Settlement was effected, though the usual British guarantee was not 
extended to the holding of Bichhraud. Dhokal Sihh, the grand-son of 
Nawal Sinh, died in 1873, when the present Thakore, Ratan Sinh, a grand- 
son of Dhokal sinh, was placed on the gadi at the tender age of nine years. 

Residence. — Bichhraud, Western Malwa Agency; Central India. 

BIHAT. 

Area. — 13 sq“niiles. Population. — 4,442. 

Revenue.— 13000 jupees. 

Aparbat Sinh and Diwan Chhatii were in possession of the 
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estate at the time of the BHtisK Settlement ,and it Wix% to them that the 
Sorm&l sanads, confinnitig them in their possession, were granted in the year 
1807. Their ancestors received this est*\te as a service grant from the des- 
cendants of Hardishah and it was continued in the same family duifng the ^ 
government of Ali Bahadur. 

Aparbat Sinh was, after his death, succeeded by his son^ Benkat Rao, 
who, dying in 1828, was succeeded by Rao Karnod Sinh. Kamod Sinh died 
in 1846, leaving behind him an infant son, Hardisha, then only' three years 
old. Hardisha was in possession of this estate till 1859, when after his death 
his uncle, Govind Das, brother of the late Rao Kaiiicd Sinh, succeeded to 
his rights. A granting the right of adoption, was conferred on Govind 

Das, by which it was resolved to take Nazarana from the estate to the 
extent of a quarter of the yearly net revenue, if the succession was direct, 
but if the succession was by adoption then the Nazara na was increas- 
ed to half the oet annual income of ' the estate. Rao Govind Das died in 
1872, and was, with the sanction of the India Government, succe;^ded by 
his son, Mahum Sinh, then a l)oy aged 14 years. 

Genealogical tree. 

Aparbat Sinh. 

i 

Benkat Rao. 


I i 

Karnod Sinh. Govind Das. 

. . I- 

Hardi Shah 

Mahum Sinh. 

( The present Rao ). 

Residence. — Bihat, Budel Khand ; Central Itidia. 
BIHORA. 

Area. — J sq. Miles. Population. — unknown. 
Revenue. — 1,466 rupees. 

Sardar Khan, by caste a Mole -Salatn Girasia, is the present 
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pays Rs 51 to H. the Gaekwacl of Baroda, as a tribute, through the 
Political Agent of Rewa Kantha; No civil and criminal powers are granted 
to him. 

Residence. — Bihom, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency, , 

BIJA. 

ArCci. — 4 sq. miles. Populatluii. — 1,171. 

* Rovenue.^ — 1,000 rupees. 

The Thakoivof Bija is a Rajput wh()s(‘ ancestor, Garab Chand came from 
Uj^jain, and coiK[uerod the territory in early times. Tlie Gurkha well-nigh 
desolated the .whole State ; but in 1815, the English who subdued those 
wild marauders, confirmed the Rana in th(‘ ))oSv'<evSsion of his estate by a 
deed dated 4th »Septeml)(!r of the same year, im])osing feudal service on the 
reigning chiefs. The number of begaris is fixed at five exchanged into a 
yearly payiUf'nt of 180 rupees. The Thakoro of this State is allowed an 
annual grant of 100 rupees as compensation for lands taken up from him, 
for the Kasauli Ointonment, including Nahi'i vSpur, which was return- 
ed to the Chief ill 1808 and regained from him in 181)2. The present 
Thakore Udai ( -hand succeeded to the gudi in 1841. This State is onenf 
the Simla Hill Stales, and is in J^jlitieal connection with the Runjah 
Goveri'inent. 

Residence. — Bija, Simla Hill States, Punjab ; Xoi thcrn India, 

BILAUl). . 

Area. — unknown. Po|>uIal ion. — (iOO. 

Revenue.-*- 0,500 rupees. 

This small estate is situated in the Saiigit <iistrict subjc'Ct to the Nawab 

Jaora. Nawab Gafur Khan granted it in jagir to one of his courtiers 
Saiyyad Hakim Jafar Ali. This man was a native of Babenv, a village in 
the district of Fatohpur Haswa, in the North W('stei-n Provinces. Jafar 
Ali died in 1824, and was succeeded by his son Mahomed Sainan Ali. He 
^ifjoyed the jaoir till 1875, when he was sucecede 1 bv his son Mahomed 

.10 
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-Zamin Ali. After his death, which took place on 28t];i Auguist 1884, two 
i>f his widows doubted the legetimacy of his only son Gulain Abbaa, 
but the Supreme Government decided the question in ‘his favour. 
Gulam Abbas is nearly 14 years of age. It was at the time of the Settle- 
ment of Malwa in 1818 that Sir John Malcolm mediated on behalf 
•'of Jafar Ali and brought about an arrangement on 7th June 1838 by 
which British guarantee was extended to Bilaud in recognition of the 
eminent services rendered by Hakim Jafar Ali to the British Government. 

Genealogical tree. 

Jafar Ali. 

Mahomed Samaii Ali. 

L 

Mahomed Zamin Ali. 

I 

Gulam Abba.s. 

( The present Nawab ). ‘ 

Residence. — Bilaiid, Western Malwa Ag( n""'^ Central India. 


. . , BILAUDA. C? ■ 

• The Thakore of Bilatida receives every year from the treasury of H. H. 
Maharaja Sindhia a fixed allowance amounting to Rs 2,824 through tlic 
Political Agent of Western Malwa. Similarly he directly receives frotii 
Holkar an yearly allow^nce of R.s. 8f32. Sir John Malcolm puts this sum at 
Rs. 1,000. Besides these cash allowances, the Thakore holds the Village of 
Bilauda for which he annually pays to Holkar a quit-rent nf Rs 471. 

The Settlement of Bilauda was mediated with Thakore Samat Sinh. 
The present Thakore, Sarnrath Sinh inherited the estate in ,1878. He is a 
Kbichi Rajput of the Raghugarh branch of the Kalukhera sept. 

Residence. — Bilauda, Western Malwa Agency ; Central India. 

BILDI. 

Area. — 8 sq. miles. Population. — 425! 

Revenue. — 6,000 rupees. 

The Talukdar nf this petty State is a Mussulman of the Sidi sept. 
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pays no tribute to, any higher authority. The. Talukdar haa one indepen- 
dent tribute-payer. He is not entitled to civil and criminal powers. Bildi is 
13 miles south-east from Gondal 

Residence. — Bildi, Kathiawad ; Bombay Prosidency. 


BOD. 

Area. — 2,064 miles. Population. — 1 30,1 08. 

Revenue. — 24,000 imijkm's. 

This principality is bounded on the north by the ]\Ialianadi river, se- 
parating it from Soiipur Stati' in the (yontral Provinces, and from Athmallik 
State ; on the east by Daspalla ; on the soiith by tlui, Madras States 
of Ooonisur and Kimidi ; and on the west by PatJia and Sonpur States. 

The chiefs of Bod are Kshafriija^^ tracing their de.'-cent from one Ganda 
Mardan. Deo, who is saifl to have lived 70 generations back. The heredi- 
title of Raja has been enjoyed by sa.icccssive rulers from the time of 
Mahomedan supremacy. The Maiathas too recognised it, and was finally 
ratified by th('. English in 1874, during the regime of the late chief Pitamber 
Deo. Tin; rulers of B(.)d have acquired historic renown for thoir loyalty and 
hospitality to all those who ever swayed tfie dest inies of the country. It ia 
said that when Raja Pratop Deo was reigning at Bod, a party of imperial 
troops wa.s pa.ssing through his caq)ital on its march to Puri. The officers in 
command were coin}).;] led to halt at Bod on recount of the breaking out 
of bad fever in the rartks of the army. The Raja rendered them every assist- 
ance in his power, and gained their good opinion. On their . return to 
the capital, the officers spoke approvingly of the hos|-)itality and'.kindnc.ss 
of the Raja before the Eipperoi’, Avh-o rewarded him with the title of 
‘ Svvasti Shri Deolakhya ]>umbadhipati Jharkhund Mandleshwar. ’ The 
Rajas continued to hold this proud title till the time of Raja Bauamali. 
Deo. During his nugn certain Maratha officers repaired to Soj^pur 
for the collection of their dues known as PeMcash and maltreated and : 
harassed the innocent ryots. The enraged populace made a oemiuon cause 
S'Hd boldly determined upon killing the oppressors. The Majathas on hear- 
ing this, fled tq Rr)d,^and sought refuge with th(' Raja, but the Sonpuiis:, 
fpllowed them thithgn The Raja rcseu(‘d the Marat lias by taking tlicii . 
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pursuers prisoners, and sendiiu; them to Nagpur. This act of the Raja 
gained for him the esteem of the Maratlm sovereign, who conferred on 
him the title of ‘ Swasti Shri Prabala Pratapaditya Parutapa Dana- 
sampanna JliUrkhand Badshah, ’ He was further exempted from the pay- 
ment of all dues ( PeRfd'!i'<li ) either to the Marathas or Mughals. The 
high sounding title enjoyed by tii« c/hiefs was subsequently abbreviated to 
•Jharkhand Paichha. ’ Tin' eldest >.>n of the reigning chief is called the 
Jub-Raja, while the \ oung«r s(W[is, tiie Babus. The present Raja Jx>gindra 
Deo i.s 38 years old, and has been holding the reins of GoVtu-nment since 
Bth October 1879. 

• Residence. — Bod, Oris.sa tributary iMahals : Bengal. 


BODANOXESS. 

Area. — 88 .S(|. niile.s. Population.— 157. 

Revenue. — 1,052 rupra'S. 

Vajsur, by caste, Ahir of the Kamlia clan, is the present Talnkdar. He 
pays a tribute of Rs. 103 to the Gaekwad of Baroda, and Rs. 9 to Jnna- 
garh State as Zortalbi Hakka. The Talnkdai’ has one independent tribute- 
payer. He has iu> civil and criminal powers. Bodanoness is 2i miles south- 
east from Chok. 

Re.sidence. — Bodanoness. Kathiawud ; Bombay Presidency. 


BOLrXDRA. 

Area. — 7 s(j niih-s. Population. — 1,163. 

Re vei l ue, — 1 ,550 ru pees. 

Salam Sinhji,by caste, a Rehver Rajput of the Irwlra clan, is the present 
Talukdar. H is ancestors rec<*ived this Taluka as Jlviti in in 1724, 

from the Rana.san chief, to whf>se family he belongs. He pays Rs.. 133 - 14 - 4 . 
to the Idar State, as a tribute. The Taiuk<lar has no navnd of adopticu, 
but the suceossiou is goveriK'd by the rule of primogeniture. He- is enlisted 
in. the seventh class, so his criminal powers empower him to inflict rig^u’ous 
imprisonment for onc’ month and fine upto Rs. 50, while in civil matter he 
is competent to hear and disj>ose of suits to the value of Rs. 250. 

. Kciideiice. — Boluudra, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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Area.— 1,349 s(j[. iriiles. Population. — 24,030. 

Revenue. — 3,500 rupees. • 

This State i.s buuurhjd on the north by apart of Singbhoom district and 
by Gangpur State ; on the .south and west by Bainra State of the Central 
Provinces ; and on the east by Keuujhar State ofOris.sa. 

The chiefs of Bonai are d(‘scended from a Ksh,atriija, who i.Sr said to 
have, been borniimhu* a Ki((l(trn Uvx'. This circumstance gave his descend- 
ants thi‘ (li.stinctive name of Kad'am Banshis. According to a legend extant 
in the family, their pregeiiitor was, immediately after birth, abandoned 
undenu'ath a K(f fhnii and was under imminent peril of falling into., 
the hands of liis enemy, wdien ha was rescued by a pea«cock, who 
.swallowed him, and safely d<‘positcd him in his craw^ until the danger 
was over. With a view to (dierish the memoiy of the kindly act done* 
by the |)i‘a-cock, the family has adopted tliat bird as its. crest. The present 
Chief, Rija Indi-a Deo Ifaluidur rendered valuable service to the Britij^h, 
Goyermnent dui’ing tlu; Iveunjhar disturbances, which took place in 
18(l7-()8. Born in he ascendi^l the//u4/. on the 12th September 1876. 
Pie has three son.s, N ilaud) ir Deo, Bishauibar Deo, and Hari Krishna Deo^ 
The (ddi'st sou (.)f the (diief is call'd tha Potalt, the third 

L((i, and th(' younger are all known as Bdhux. 

Residence. — Bonaigarh, (dihota Nagpur ; Bengal. 


borkhp:t)a. 

Amar Sinh, the piescnt 3:hakore of Borkheda receives annually a 
iankJui of R^.4S4.V from the' Senior Br.mch and of R.s. 283^ from the Junior 
BrancRof the Dewas State. Thc^ Thakoro has no authorising* 

the.se payments exce|)t a givtm to Thakore Zalam Sinh, grand- 

fother of the present Chief, by Sir John Malcolm on 19th November 1818; 
This shows that the 'Phakore then received certain money pay- 

nient.s. from the Dewa.s State. The above-mentioned amount of payment 
is not showed rill tha purwim, but from that it is made certain. To 
realise this amount of money the Thukm’c wa.s directed not to exact money 
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from the State villages, but to apply to the local revenue officials. 
Resiclencev — Borkheda, Bhopawm* Agency ; Central India. 


CHACHANA. 

Area. — 6 sq. miles. Population. — 782. 

Revenue. —2,2118. rupees. 

Kalubhai, a Jhala Rajput bv c:istc, is the present Chief. He pays a 
tribute of Rs. 318 to the British Governiuent. He has iiide{)eq(iont 
tribute-payer. No* civil and criiniird powers are enjoyed by him. Chachana 
is three miles distant from Bhoika. 

♦ Residence. — Chacdiana, Kathiawad ; Boiqbay Presidency. 

CHAMARDI. 

Area. — 7 sq, miles. Population. — 2,100. 

Revenue. — 0,000 rupees. 

Bhanabhai, Takhat Sinh and Dajibhai, Gohcl Rajputs by caste, are the 
present Talukdars. They are BhdAjiuh of H. H. the Maharaja of Bhav- 
nagar. They pay a tribute of Rs.705 to the Gaekwad of Baroda, and Rs.93 
to the Junagarh State as Zorfalhll llakka. The Talukdars hav(.‘ threi' 
independent tribute -payers’. No civil and criminal powers are granted to 
them.. Chamardi is 0 mile.s north to the Songarh Railway Station and 
10 miles east from the Dhola Railway Station. 

Re.sidence. — Chamardi, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 

CHANDWAR. 

* Thefortre.ss of Chandwar, near Satan Bari, i.s situated in the difjtrietof 
Bairsia under Bhopal. It was held by a Rajput Chief named Balwant Sinh 
of theSolanki tribe, who al.so received in that sivme district a jdfji'f' ^vhich 
he afterwards relinquislunl. He was granted five villages in by the 

reigning sovereign of Bhopal. They were Chandwar, Ghawar, Magardjn 
Bada( large ), Magardiu Chhota ( small ) and Man pur. The grant(je of this 
eatate was, after his death, succeeded by his .son, Govardlmn Sinh He hcac 
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three sons Gopal Sinh, Bhawani Sinh, and Siiraj Mai, but as the eldest, 
Gopal Sinh rebelled in 1875, the succession ioi\iQ jatgir devolved upon the 
second son, Bhawani Sinh, the present Thakore. 

Residence. — Chandwar, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 


CHANG BHAKAR. 

Area. — 006 miles, population. — 18,526.. 

Revenue. — 2,000 rupees. 

This State is one of those known as the Chhota Nagpur Tributary 
Mahals in Bengal. Its lailers are ('iiaiihan Rajputs de.sceiided from Jorawar 
Sinh a younger step-brother of Raja Garib Sinh of Korea and are known 
as Bhayas. The present Chief Bhaya Balbhadra Sinh is aged three score 
years and ten, who succeeded to the gadion the 1st December 1865. He 
has a brother named Lai Ran Baliadur Sinh. 

Residence. — Jaiuikpuf, Chhota Nagpur ; Bengal Presidency. 


CHARKHA. 

Area.-- 10 sq.’|^ miles. Population. — •1,413. 

Revenue. — 11,000 rupees. 

Cham, Unad, Bhan and Vikain Sinh, Kathis of the Vala clan, are the 
present Talukdars. They pay Rs. 503 to the Gac'kvvad of Baroda, as a tri-^- 
bute, and Rs. 38 to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hxtkka. The Talukdar 
have four independent tribute-payers. No civil and ciiiiiinal power is grant- 
^‘d to them. 

Residence. — Charkha, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 

CHHALALA. 

Area. — 5 sq. mileSi Population.— 800. 

Revenue. — 2,300 rupees. 

^cchar Sinh and Prabhat Sinh, Jhala Rajputs by caste, arc the present 
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Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 971 is paid by them to the British Govern- 
ment and Rs. 78 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka. 
The Talukdars have two independent tribute- payers. They have no civil 
and criminal powers. Chhalala is 5 miles distant from the Chuda Railway 
Station. 

* Residence. — Chhalala, Kathiawad ; Buinbay * PiTsideney. 

CHHALIAR. 

Area. — 9 sq. miles. Population.' — 3,300. 

Revenue. — 1 1,700 rupees. 

The three sons of Gaj Sinhji, who was ruling at Godhra established 
three different chiefships at Godhra, Sojitra and Sili. For many centuries 
their descendants were in peaceful and utidisturbed enjoyment of their 
respective chiefships ; but they were among those petty Rajput states, 
which were ruined with the fall of the kingdom of Champaner in 1484, 
at the hands of Mahomed Begada. 

A representative of the Sili line, Jagaji set himself up at Rajpuia, and 
Agar Sinhji, fourth in his line, removed his court to Chhaliar. The 
present Thakore Chhatra Sinhji is the ninth in the direct line of Agar- 
Sinhji and succeeded his brother Drigpal Sinhji on the 21st of May 1888. 
The Thakore of Chhaliar enjoy.s third class magisterial power which entitle 
him to inflict punishment for two years rigorous imprisonment and line 
upto the amount of 250 rupees. 

Residence.-— Chhaliar, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


CHHOTA BARKHERA.. 

Area. — unknown. Population. — 2,597. 

Revenue. — 5,000 ruj)ees. 

Sir Jofin Malcolm effected the settlement of this estate iu 1820 

jThe representatives of the Godhra line are the Talukdars of Mehelol in the Pancln 
Mabali and of Sojitra and 8onipiir in Thasra ( Kaira Collectorate ), 
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- TanajL By the terms of that settlement, the Bhumia was to hold two 
villages free of rent, while he was to obtain possession of one village more 
after the lapse of seven years on an annual payment of 752 Hali rupees. 
Subsequently in 1822 a modified arrangement was arrived at between the 
Bhumia of Chhota Barkhera and the chief of Dhar, without the mediation 
of the British Government, by which the Bhumia gave over some of his 
possession to the Dhar chief, while he retained to himself only four villages 
for which he agreed to pay to the Dhar treasury Rs. 151 a year. Under the 
old settlement the Bhumia of Chhota Barkhera was, with his brother chief 
of Mota Barkhera, held jointly liable for crimes and robberies in fifteen 
villages. Though the original settlement has been modified by a subsequent 
arrangement, yet the British guarantee still continues to extend to that 
part of the original settleniout, which is still in force. The Bhumia is under 
an obligation to submit to the chief of Dhar reports of crimes committed 
within, his territories. 

Mogat Sinh, the present Bhumia of Chhota Barkhera is the great-grand- 
son of Pirthi 8inh, who was sixth in descent from Tanaji, with whom the 
orignial settlement was etiected by Sir John Malcolm. Moti Sinh, the father 
of the present Thakore, died in 1889, and the succession of Mogat Sinh was 
dulj' reeogfiiscd by the Supreme Governniont. 

Residence. — Chhota Barkhera. Bhopawar Agency ; Central India. 

CHIKTIABAR. 

Manrup Sinh, the chief of Bharudpura, had two sons, Bhishan Sinh and 
Amar Sinh, of whom the elder succeeded to the estate of Bharudpura, while 
to the younger Amar Sinh, were granted Chiktiabar and other lands in 
its vicinity. This arrangement was brought about through the mediation 
of Captain Sxndysin 1889. IJmod Sinh is the present Bhumia ofChikti- 
abar, but as the estate is involved in heavy debts, it has been under the 
management of the British Political Agent, since the year 1876. 

Residence. — Cliiktiabar, Bhopawar Agency ; Central India, 

CHIRODA. 

Area.— 72 sq. miles. Population.— 241. 

Revenue. — 900 rupees. 

Uevi Sinh, a SiU’vaiya Rajput'by ca.stc, is the present Chief. He pays Rs« 
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1S3 to H. H. the Maharaja of fiaroda, as a tribute, and Rs.12 to B. H; tiro 
Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalhi Haicka. The Talukdar has one independent 
tribute-payer. He has no civil and criminal powers. Chiroda is 6 miles dis- 
itant from Chok. 

Residence. — Chiroda, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


CHITRAWAO. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 325. 

Revenue. — 600 rupees. 

Hadabhai, n Gohel Rajput ,is the present. Talukdar. He pays Rs.491 to 
the Maharaja of Baroda, as a tribute, and Rs. 38 to the Junogarh State as 
Zortalhi Hakha. He has one independent tribute-payer. He has no civil 
and criminal powers. Chitrawao is 3 miles distant fi'om the Ujalwao Rail- 
way Station. 

, Residence. — Chitrawao, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


CHOBARI. 

Area. — 13 sq. miles. Population. — 295. 

Revenue. — 5,209 rupees. 

Odha and Desa, Kathis of the Khachar sect, are the present Talukdara 
They pay a tribute of Rs. 144 to the British Government, and Rs.45 to H. 
H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalhi Hakka. The Talukdars have two 
independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are granted to 
them. Chobari is 12 miles south to Chotila. 

Residence. — Chobari, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


CHOK. 

Area. — 4 sq. miles. Population. — 1,264. 

Revenue.— 6,800 rupees. 

Dadaji aiid Devaji, Sarvaiya Rajputs by caste, are the present Talukdar** 
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A tribute of Bk. 394 is paid! by them to the Baroda State, and Rs. 23 to H. 
i£ the Nawab of Junagarh as ZirHalhi Hahka. The Talukdars have two in- 
dependent tribute-payers. They have no civil and crimial powers. Chok is 
• 10 miles south-west from. Palitana. 

Residence. — Chok, ELathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


CHORANGLA. 

Area.— IG sq. miles. Population. — unknown. 

Revenue. — 3,7t^2 rupees. 

The Talukdars of this petty State belong to the Rathod sept. There 
are six share-holders, of whom Ram Sinhji is the chief one. They pay a 
tribute of Rs. 95 to the Baroda Government. No civil and. criminal 
powers are enjoyed by any of them. 

Residence, — Chorangla, Rcwakantha. Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


CHOTILA. 

^rea. — 108 sq. miles. Population.-— 7,939. 

Revenue. — 22,000 ru{)ees. 

This Taluka was formerly possessed by Parmar Rajputs of Muli ;.but 
it was taken away from thein by the Kathis of the Khachar sept in 1566, 
and their descendants, Dada, Jasa, Bhoj, Champraj, Raniug, Bhan, Nag 
and Abhel hold this Taluka at the present day. They pay a tribti,te of 
Rs. 652 to the British Government, and R.s. 221 1 to the Junagarh State as 
Zortalbi Hakka: The Talukdars have seven independent tribute payers. 
They are eulisted;in the sixth class among the-Kathiawad chiefs, so their 
criminal powers empower them to indict rigorous imprisonment for 3 
Months, and fine upfeo Rs. 200, while in civil makers they rfre competent to 
bear and dispose of suits upto the value of Rfe. 500. Chotila is 30 miles 
liorth.-east from the Chuda Railway Station. * 

Residence. — Chotila, Kathiawad ; Bombay Prc.sidency. 
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CHUDA. 

Area — 78 sq. Population. — 13,495. 

Revenue. — about 92,000 rupees. 

Thenilers of Chuda are Jhafa Rajputs and are officiafly styled Thakores. 
In the annals of Wadhwan we have narrates! that Bhi\v Sinh, the third 
son of Rajoji, went to Idar to reside at liis maternal home, and aftei-wards 
at Sawar, where he married the daughter of its ruler; that his son Madhav 
Sinh, whose adventurous S])irit excited the jealousy of his maternal aunt, 
went in search of fortune, first to Buudi and then to Kota, where he acquir- 
ed celebrity, and an influence enough to procure him and his sons (he Foaz- 
dari of the latter State. 

Madhav Sinh had three other son.s, Aijun Sinh, Ahhava Sinh and 
Man Sinh, w^ho returned to Wadhwan, and dethroning Bhagab Sinh, 
the son of Udai Sinh, the second son of Ih\joji, as$a.ssiiiated him and 
his sons.- Arjun Sinh placed himself on the throne, wliile Abliaya 
Sinh came to Chuda, and founded an independent chiefdom. Man Sinh 
received Jhammar and several villages from liis brother Arjun Sinh. 

Thus Abhaya Sinh became in 1700-7, the founder of the house, whichstill 
continues to CKJcupy the gadi of Chuda. He died in 1747, and was sin^cceded 
by Rai Sinh. The hostilities, which s|Hvang up duri tig his reigm between him, 
and the Kathisof Paliyad, cost him his life in 1708. A similar fate attend- 
ed his son Gaj Sinh, who died in 1780. His grand son Hathi Sinh .success- 
fully attacked the Kathis, and regai-n(?d posj-^ession of Ctnida, In the wSan- 
guinary feud which broke out in his time, between Prithiraj of Wadhwan 
and Hari Sinhji of Limbdi, Dhrangadhra, S’-yla and Chuda sided with 
Limbdi. It had therefore to share the cost of the struggle, which amount- 
ed to 10,000 nipees. He ruled at Chuda when the tributes were sebth'^i by 
Colonel Walker, who in his report reniark.s ‘ Chuda is replaced to misery 
wd deserves to be placed under British protection. ' 

Upon the death of Hathi Sinh in 1820, prince Abhaya Sinh II came to 
the throne. After a short reign of ten years, he joined his father in the next 
world. Rai l^inh ruled till 1814, and Bechar Sinh, his successor is the 
present ruler of Chuda. Madhav Sinh, who is the heir-apparent prasooutes 
hisjstudies at the Rajkot Rajkumar College. 

Chuda is a third class State, so the Thakore is entitled to inflict 
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iittprisonment for 7 years and fine upto Rs 10,000 and in civil matters he 
is competent to hear and dispose of suits upto the value of Rs. 20,000. 

Genealogical tree. 

Abhaya Sinh. 

Rai Sinh. 

Gaj Sinh. 

Hathi Sinh. 

Abhaya' Sinh II. 

. I 

Rai Sinh 11. 

L. 

Bechar Sinh. 

( The present Thakore ). 

Madhav Sinh. 

( Heir apparent ). 

Residence. — Chuda, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
CHUDESAR. 

Area. — 2^ sq. miles. Population. — unknown. 

Revenue, — 2,037 rupees. 

Kesar Khan, Daji Bava, Chita Bava, Kesar Khan Rahim Khan, 
Kaim Khan, Alam Bava, and Chanda Bava, Molesalam Girasias by caste, 
the present Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 311 is paid by them to the 
Baroda State. No civil and criminal powers are enjoyed by them. 

Residence. — Chudesar, Reva Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 

DABHA. 

Area.— 10 sq. miles. Population,— 1,995. 

Revenue. — 6,500 rupees. 

ruler of this Taluka is a Molesalam Girasia and the opponent 
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of the chiefs of Mandwa. Sultan^ Mian, the eighth in descent from the* 
founder of the gadi died in 17.42. His younger son, DadaiMiah had two- 
sons, Lai Mian and Mota Mian. Lai Mian, received the estate of Rirmas and 
Mota Mian that of Dabha. The successors of Mota Mian were Bala Mian, 
Patteh Mian and Gulab Mian, the present Chief. A* tribute of Rs. 150 is 
paid by him to the Baroda Government and Rs. 53-6-0. to the Thakore of 
Amaliara. The Chief has pot received the sanad of adoption, but the 
succession is governed by the rule of primogenature.He is enlisted in the 
5th class among the chiefs of Main Kantha, so his criminal powers em- 
power him to inflict rigorous imprisonment for six moni hs, while in civil 
matters he is competent to hear and dispose of suits upto the value ofRs.250.. 

Genealogical tree. 

Sultan Mian. 

I 

Dada Mian. 


Lai Mian. 

Bala Mian. 

Fatteh Mian. 

I 

Gulab Mian. 

( The present Chief ). 

Residence. — Dabha, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


Mota Mian. 


DABRI. 

Anup Sinh was the Thakore of Dabri, with whom the original settlc- 
loent was effected under the terms, of which it was agreed that he should 
ie^ive through the Political Agent a fixed allowance of Rs 180 a year 
from H. H. Maharaja Sindhia to be charged upon the revenues of the 

tJjljoinaud Panbihar districts. The Thakore further claims certain cesses 
* iogf * and 'Bhet ’ from several villages* in the above-mentioned districts. 
The Thakore alleges that he originally held 500 big has of land in Dabri. 

TiUagca ar« Sawarkhori and Kadwari in the Panbihar district and Kalidi, Ukonta 
andjUtarain the Ujjein district. 
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Antip Sihh was succeeded by Lai Sinh who in his turn was succeeded 
^y his nephew Bhairav Sinh. Bhairav Sinh died ir .the month of February 
1882, and was succeeded by his son, Dev Sinh. He managed the estate 
only for a year and dying in 1883 was succeeded by his infant son Parbat- 
‘Sinh, then only four years old, who is the present Thakore of Dabri. 

Residence. — Dabri, Western Malwa Agency ; Central India. 


DADHALYA. 

Area. — 25 sq. miles. Population. — 4,562. 

Revenue. — 4,110 rupees. 

In the opening years of the 17th century, a Sessodiya cavalier, Vahaji 
by name, left Udaipur, and marched in the direction of Gujarat in search of 
fortune with a few followers. He took service under the Rao Kalyan 
Mai of Idar. The Rao granted him ihsaiiad for the forty-two villages of the 
Bay ad Pargana, Vahaji importuned the Rao for a further grant, in 
response to which, he bestowed on him Dadhalya and six other Bhilodi 
villages. Some times after, Maharaja Gaj Sinh of Jodhpur put up the 
Rao to demand service from Vahaji, which he refused to render. There- 
upon the Bayad e.state was •^'equestered by the Kao, leaving the Inam 
villages undisturbed. The liaughty blood of a Sessodiya runs into the veins 
of the present Talukdar Jasvant Sinbji, who is ranked as a fifth Class chief 
under Mahi Kantha Agency, so his criminal powers empower him to inflict 
rigorous imprisonment for six months, while in civil matters he is compe- 
tent to hear and dispose of suits up to the value of Rs. 250. 

Residence. — Dadhalya, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency 

DAHIDA. 

Area. — 2 sq. miles Population. — 450. 

Revenue. — 1 0,000 rupees. 

Mamaiya, Kapur, Zala, Rokhad, Nag and Jethsur, ValaKathis, are the 
present Talukdars. They pay no tribute to any higher authority. The 
Talukdars have six independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers 

snjoyed by them. Dahida is eight miles south-west from Lakhapadar. 

Residence. — Dahida, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
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DANTA. 

Area.— 450 sq. miles. Population. — 21,736. 

. Revenue. — 50,001 rupees. 

»Rav Palji Parmar, the fortieth in descent from the famous Vikram, the 
lord of Ujjein, once went on a pilgrimage to Dwarka. On his way back he 
arrived at a spot dedicated to the goddess Ambika near Nagar Thatha, a 
village situated on the outlines of CiitcH and Sindh. He there took a vow 
neither to eat a particle of food nor to drink a drop of water without 
having first worshipped the goddess. The Devi (goddess'! was much pleased 
with his devotion and made herself visible to him; she further promised 
to grant whatever boon he might ask. Rav Palji asked for the|^throne of 
Sindh, which he obtained in 809. The new monarch established his 
seat of government at Nagai^Thatha and began to rule over the province. 
Damoji Avas fourteenth in descent from Rav Palji, in whose reign theMaho- 
medans oft invaded the capital. The struggle lasted for nine years, 
at the end of which Nagar Thatha fell into the hands of the invaders. 
Damoji was slain, but the contest was continued under the command of 
Prince Jasraj, who succeeded in re-conquering the throne of Nagar Thatha. 
The Mahomedans, however, returned again and using human bones in the 
construction of wells, polluted the land of Sindh. The goddess Ambika, 
Prince Jasraj, his family and friends left Nagar Thatha for ever, and settled 
at Arasur. Arabaji (the name of the goddess) then gave him the tiger upon 
which she rode, and said to him 'seat yourself upon this tiger and make 
a circuit, whatever territory you encircle shall be yours ; Jasraj did 
so and made a circuit of 760 villages.^ Within its range were included 
Kheralu on the south ; Kotda on the north-east ; Derol on the east ; on the 
north Bharraal’s well situated within the territory of Sirohi; Ghadwada, 
on the south-east ; and on the north-west he went as far as Hathidra. 
He made Gabar Gadha, his principal seat of government. He found in- 
calculable treasure buried underneath the Gabar Gadh hill, by means 
^ of which he raised a large army and proceeded towards Nagar Thatha, to 
take reVenge upon the infidel Mussulmans. He vanquished and killed his 
fees and regained the territory of Nagar Thatha.f He spent the rest of his 
life in that country. There is a tradition regarding the bi rth of Jasr^ 

MUsmala Vol I. P. 427. 

t Noibing further is known of the Rajput government re-established at Nagar ^ ^ 
It li, however, somewhere stated that a terrible famine visited the land of Sindh in i » 
mad the Parmars leaving the country ded to Muli and other places. 
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Which days that Damoji had no son, ahd he consequently made vows to 
his tutelary goddess for the purpose of obtaining one. The goddess drew 
blood- from her own fiiiger and mixingit with the dirt secreted from skin, 
she created a human being, and giving him to Dam oji, 'ordered him to bo 
named Jasraj. She further told that the prince was created for the purpose 
of protecting her own temple. 

When Jasraj went to Nagar Thatha, he entrusted the newly acquired 
kingdom of Gabar Gadh to his son, Kedar* Sinhji. He defeated and slew 
Tarsangiyo, a* Bhil' Chieftain reigning at Tarsangma, in the year 1069, 
and removed his scat of Government from Gabar to* Tarsangma. 

Kedar Sinhji was, after his death, succeeded by Jaspal, in whose line of de- 
scent there flourished one Jagatpal several degrees removed from him. In 
his reign Alla-ud-din Khilji, the Emperor of Delhi, conquered from him the 
capital town of Tarsangma, but on the next day when the hostilities ‘Wera 
renewed, AUa-ud-dhi was defeated, and Tarsangma taken back (between 
1295 and 181(3 ). Kanad Dev was the sixth in descent from Jagatpal, and 
was treacherously murdered by his brotherAmbaji of Kota. 

Kanad Dev left behind him two sons, Meghji and Maghji, of whom 
Meghji ascended t\\o(j(idi. Bhan the Rao of Idar marched against Meghji 
and obtained .possession of Tarsangma ( 1445 ). Meghji was then vely 
youngs and had for his guard a stalwart Khawas named Maru Rawat. The 
Rao took him prisoner and carrying him to Idar, confined hirii in a dun- 
geon opposite to his palace. Rao Bhan used to amuse himself sitting at his 
window every day, by teasing the Kuwait and taunting him in very harsh 
terms. At last the Rawat,when he could no longer brook such dastardly be- 
haviour on the part of the Rao, oucc roared out * where lies your valour in 
thus insulting a man, who is fettered with chains, and locked up in a dun- 
geon. A tiger even when he is caged, can. do nothing ; but it you once let 
me 6ut, I would cause this, pailace of yours to be levelled to the ground 
and its bricks thrown in the river Harnav at Rahida/ The Rao was much 
enraged when he heard these words, and he at once ordered the sentinel 
to turn that dog out. On being released, Maru Rawat went to the young 
chief Meghji, who was all the while staying at his maternal home at Kuva 
( the principal seat of Jhala Kingdom V He took the two princes Meghji 

Maghji to Ahmedabad furnishing themselves with a large . sum of 

12 
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money. Maru first saw the Minister of Sultan Mahomed II and tnade all 
arrangements with him. He then made the two priiices approach the pre-1 
sence of the Emperor with lighted braziers on their heads. The Padshah 
seeing them in such a plight said * Take down these braziers, lest the prin- 
ces be scorched’. The Kunwars cried out ‘ sire the Rao of Idar has deprived 
us of our hereditary estate ; we have been left in possession of no ground 
to stand upon ; even the ground that we are now treading, belongs to the 
Emperdr’. The Moslem ruler consoled them and having caused the bra- 
ziers to be taken down, made himself acquainted with their full account. 
The Emperor sent a large army against Idar on conditioil of receiving 
from these princes a royalty of one lakh of rupees. This army conquered 
Idar, and razed the'Rao’s palace to the ground. Maru Rawat then caused 
the bricks and stones of the palace to be plunged in the Harnav river by 
paying gold Mohors instead of silver rupees to those .of the soldiers, who 
carried them to the river side. The Rawat, however, had not the means to 
pay the stipulated sum of money to the Emperor, and he made his esca])e 
to the neighbouring hills. x\fteiwards the district of Kheralu was 
written over to the Emperor in consideration of that sum, and Meghji wa& 
reinstated on the of Tarsangma which was under him restored to its 
old prosperity. 

Ashkaranji was reigning at Tarsangma when Emperor Akbar was 
wielding the Imperial sceptre at Delhi. One of the princes-of Akbar hav- 
ing incurred the displeasure of the Emperor, fled from the Metropolis. He 
first sought refuge with the powerful chiefs of Udepur, Jaipur and other 
principal states in the Rajasthana, but none of them entertained the lugi- 
tive prince at his court through the fear of the grand Monarch. At last he 
reached Tarsangma where Ashkaranji gave him a hearty welcome. When 
the prince was reconcifed to his father, he returned to Delhi, where the 
Emperor asked him the name of the pereon who had so long ’given him 
shelter. The prince gave the name of Ashkaranji, the chief of Tarsangma. 
Akbar was highly delighted at the chief s earnest devotion, and presenting 
him With a rich dress of honour conferred on him the title of ‘ Rana ' which 
enjoyed by Ms descendants to the present day. 

Bsina Ashkaranji had at the time of his death, three sons, Vagha, Ja- 
yamai and Pratap Sinhji. Of these the eldest Vagha succeeded to the gad'll 
The under the disguise of a Brahman, caught a glimpse of the fair 
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Queen of Kdyan Mai, Rao of Idar. The Rao, when he learnt this, was much 
enraged, and marching against Rana Vagha, took him prisoner. He also 
sent his men in pursuit of the Rana s brother, Jay am alji. He escaped to 
Kheralii but shortly after returned to Tarsangma. The Rao then attack- 
ed Tarsangma, but had to return vanquished. Rana Vagha committed sui- 
cide in the prison at Idar. He was succeeded by Jayamal, during whose 
reign, the Rao once more marched upon Tarsangma. On this occasion the 
Rao succeeded in obtaining possession of Tarsangma, where he placed a 
garrisionof his own. When the capital town of Tarsangma was thus wrest- 
ed from their hands, Rina Jayamal and his son, Jetlimal, went to Danta, 
and taking a solemn pledge in the name of the Mata, they both be took 
themselves to outlawry against Kalyan Mai. The followers of the Rana, 
both horse and foot had undergone a considerable diminution owing to 
perpetual warfare, but Rana dayamal was killed dui ing one of their excur- 
sions. Jcthmalji in despair re])aired to the toniplc of tlio Mata, fosted for 
several days, and was on the point of performing ‘Kamal Puja’ (dedicating 
his head to the deity ), when the goddess appearing to him in his 'dream, 
asked him to be up and doing, and make a free use of his sword Jeth- 
raalji set out with some of his horsemen and destroyed several of the out- 
posts established by the Rao of Idar. He also succeeded in reconquering 
his lost domains, and laying waste his old capital of Tarsangma, he removed 
the seat of Government to Danta* 1544. 

Rana Jcthmalji died soon after his arrival at Danta. He had two sons’, 
Jai Sinh and Punjoji, of whom the younger, Punjoji, occupied the fjadi in 
supercession of his elder brother, Jai Sinh. Punjoji had at the time of his 
death three sons, Man Sinh, Amar Sinh and Ghengoji, of whom the eldest, 
Man Sinh, succeeded to the throne. ManSinhji died in 1(182, leaving behind 
him two sons, G y Sinhji and Jaswaji,of whom the. former ascended the 
gadi Jaswoji received in appanage Sudasana and other villages. 

Rana Gaj Sinhji reigned for five years, and dying in 1687, was succeed- , 
'ed by his elder son, Prithi Sinli, while his youngor son, Viiam Devji, 

' was granted the jagir of Nagel. Rana Prethi Sinliji reigned for 56 years 
««nd died in 1743. As he died without issue, the gadi wgs next occupied 
byKaranji, the son of his brother, Viram J.)evji.. 

* This town is so named after Dantoria Pit whose shrine lies tw(; miles to the west om 
ths road to. Navawasa. 
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Rana Karanji had a quarrel with cue of his Sardars, Meghraj, who, de^ 
posing him, seated Amar Sihhjiof Sudasana on the throne of Danta. Rana 
. Karanji then entreated his younger brother, Umed Sinhji, to bestow the 
hand of his daughter on Rihadur Khanji,the Diwan of Palanpur, apd thus 
obtaining his help, drive away the usurper and his comrades from Danta. 
Timed Sinhji complying with his brothers request, they both opened nego^i 
tiations with the Diwan of Faianpur. The Moslem, exceedingly flattered 
at the prospect of marrying a Rajput bride, readily consented to support 
the cause of Karanji. The Diwan marched at the head of his army against 
Amar Sinhji, and peremptorily ordered him to leave the precincts of Danta. 
Amar Sinhji overcome with fear at the approach of such a large army re- 
, turned an hum IJlc reply that he was ready to leave Danta but he must 
have some other estate for the maintonanco of his family. Amar Sinhji, 
satisfied with the grant of a few villages ‘together with a fourth share from 
the proceeds of the Shrine of Ambaji ]\fai;a, retired to Sudasana ; and Ka- 
ranji was installed on the gadi The Rana gave the hand of his niece in 
marriage to the Diwan. 

• 

Rana Karanji left behind him two sons, Ratan Sinhji and Abhaya Sihhji, 
of whom the elder Ratan Sinhji succeeded to the throne. He reigned for 
five- years and dying without isstie, he was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Abhaya Sinhji. The Rana was constantly harassed by his Sardars 
and Puttawats, agaiirst who^n he summoned from Baroda a Maratha gene- 
ral named Arjun Rab Chopdo, promising to pay him a fourth share from the- 
revenues of Danta. In the beginning he conducted the administration only 
I but by degrees, he began to arrogate to himself all the regal power. 
Th© Rina and his son, Man Sinhji, were so much disgusted with the premier s 
imperious conduct that they with the help of the Bhayads, surrounded 
the Marathas’ simple train in a narrow lonely spot and cut off all supplies 
of food or water. When they could not find their way out of the difficulty., 
vth,ey solemnly promised to abandon Danta, and return to their 
• Tho seige was raised, and the M^trathas quietly went away to their re-. r 
lipbetive places, 

Rana Abhaya^ Sinhji <lied in 1705, leaving behind him three sons, 
Man Siph, Jagat Sinh and Nahar Sinh, The eldest of these, Man Sinh, as- 
cended the gadi, and shortly after invaded Poseena. He then accompanied 
Gambhir Sinhji, the Maharaja of Idar on a Midnkgiri expedition. 
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Bana Man Siniiji ruled for five years and died in 1800* without any 
issue. The gadi was therefore next occupied by his brother, Jagat Sinhji, 
He did not pull on well with his sardars, nor was he on good terms 
with his brother, Nar Sinhji. The other Sardars afterwards intervened, 
and effected a reconciliation between the two brothers by making them 
quaflf the ‘Kasumba ’ ( opium water ) together. This amicable relation 
proved to be of a short duration only; for, Jagat Sinhji was soon ’set up by 
his intriguing counsellors against his brother, Nar Sinhji, and the Rana 
in anger ‘quiting the capital successively resided at Sudasana and Petha-^ 
pur.. At last Nar Sinhji appeased his wrath and brought him back to Danta, 

Rana Jagat Sinhji died of fever in the year, 1823 and a9 he had no off? 
^spring, the Danta was occupied by his younger brother,Nar Sinhji, 

■ When Juwan Sinhji, the Mah<afana of Udepur went on a pilgrimage to 
Devi Ambika in 1836, the Rana of Danta also repaired to the spot where 
the Goddess is worshipped, • to accord the royal guest a fitting welcome; 
Similarly when His Excellency the Governor of Bombay visited Sadra, the 
Rana went thither to pay respects to that illustrious personage. The Gover-? 
nor presented the Rana wiffi a rich dress of honour., 

Rana Nar Sinhji died in 1847jaftcr reigning for 23 years. He was succeed- 
ed by prince Jalam Sinhji. He, after a rule extending over 13 years, died 
in 1800, and was succeeded by Hari Sinhji. In 1876, the Rana died having 
occupied tfie gadi for 16 years, and was succeeded by Kunvar Jasvant 
Sinhji, the present Rana. He is a Parmar Rajput of the Barad sept, a dU 
rect descendant of the illustrious Vikram, the brave and philanthropic 
• king of Ujjeni. Jasvaut Sinhji has three sons, Hamir Sinhji, Dalpat Sinhji 
, .and Fatteh Sinhji, of whom the eldest Hamir Sinhji has Studied in the 
Mayo Cojllege, at Aji^ere. The Rana- of Danta is enlisted in the 2nd class 
among the chiefs of Mafii Kantha, so he enjoys full criminal powers over 
his subjects and in civil matters he is empovyered to hear and dispose of 
:«uits uptp the value ofRs. 20,000. Danta- is 20 miles distant fromtb^ 
Palappur Railway Station. 

Genealogical tree, 

Jetmulji. 


jJ,aya Sinhji, 


Punjoji, 
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Man Sinhji. 
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Amar Sinhji. 

1 .. 
Ghengoji.. 

Gaj Sihji. 
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1 .. 
Jaswoji. 

^ -1 

Prithi Sinhji. 

' 1 


Viram ^Devji. 

1 

Raranji. . 

. 1 


1 . 

Umed Sinhji 

Ratan Sinhji. 

• 

Ahhaya Sinhji. 

_J 

Man ^ Sinhji. 

Jagat Sinhji. 

Nar Sinhji. 

1 


Jalam Sinhji. 

Hari Sinhji 

Jasvant Sinhji. 

( The present Rana. ) 


Hamir Sinhji. Dalpat Sinhji 


Fatteh Sinhji. 


( Heir apparent. ) r. j 

. Residence.— Danta, Mahi Kantha Agency ; B^nbay Presiden y.. 


darkuti. 

Area.— 5 sq. miles. Population.— 595. 

Revenue.— 600 rupees. 

It is not known when the founder of the Rajput family ° 
JIarwad, but thirty three generations have passed between e 
tha present Rana. In 1815, the British Government cleared t J 
OurSl and othere, who had overrun it. The state^as m 
of a Rana who was recognised as such. The presen . a»» 
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bol*!! in ISSSand s\icceeded to the giadi on' the 15th Octobei; 1S88, after 
•the death of Ins father, Ram -Sinh. This State is one of the Punjab Simla 
fliJl States. 

Residence.— Darkuti, Simla Hill States ; Punjab. 

DAROD. 

Area. — 4 sq. miles. Population. — 4-^5. 

Revenue.— 1.180 rupees. 

Bhim Sinh and Bechar Sinh, Jhala Rajputs by caste, are the present - 
Talukdars. They pay Rs. 8(]() to the British Government as a tribute and 
Rs. 50 to the Junagarh State as Zortalhi Hahka, The Talukdars have 
two independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are granted 
to them. Darod is 8 miles South-east from Bhoika. 

Residence. — Darod, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency; 

DARYA KHERI. 

Area. — 6 sq, miles. Population. — 473* 

Revenue, — 7,500 rupees. 

It Avas at the time of the general Settlement of Mahva by Sir John 
Malcolm in 1818, that an arrangement was made with the Tbakore of 
Darya Kheri by which he was to receive from the States of Gwalior and 
Bhopal a fixed annual allowance amounting to Rs. 4,280.* The relations 
of the Thakore with the reigning Chiefs of Gwalior and Bhopal and with 
the British Government are the same as those of the other feudatory 
chiefs of Malwa with wdiorn a similar settlement was effected. The Thakore 
also holds a sanad for two villages in Shujaw'alpur within the territories of 
H. H. the Sindhia for which he has to pay a salami{ Quit-rent ) original-, 
ly amounting to Rs. 925. The British Government has extended their 
guarantee to these holdings. On the death of Shivdhan Sinh, in 1870 the 
Maharaja Sindhia attempted to resutjie these villages but on the inter- 

* Out of these Rs. 2900 -f 181) Were to'bepaidby Sindhia, M'hile Ks. 1200 weie to be 
^covered from Bhopal 
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^ • Bjritiih Government, the grant was continued, tjat ttd 

; ftineunt of the salarai was raised to Ks. l;075 a year. Shivdhan Sink wAA 

who expired on 9fch April 1888. On that 
casidn some correspondence was carried on between the Gwalior DfiCrbar 
and the India Government for the resumption of the grant, which, too, 
ended in the increase of the quit-rent to Rs. 1,275 a year. Ranjit Sinh waa> 
succeeded by XJnkar Sinh, who is the present Thakoic of Darya Kheri. 

Residence. — Darya Kheri, Bhopal Agency ; Ceniral India; 
DASADA. 

Area.' — 123 sq. miles. Population. — 17,000 
Revenue. — 00,000 rupees. 

joravar 'Khan, Umar Khan, Jafar Khan, Jesar Khan, Sadal Khart, 
and Sadat Khan,Mussiilmans by caste, known by the appellation of “Muleks,"' 
are the present Talukdars. 'They pay a tribute of Rs. 12,1)68 to the British 
Qovemmefait, and Rs. 23-4-0. as Ahnledabad Sakhdi Hakka. The Talukdars 
haire six independent tributo-payers. Dasada is 1 1 miles distant from the, 
Patdi Railway Station. 

Residence. — Dasada, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


DASPALLA. 

Area, — 568 sq. miles. Population. — 45,597; 

Revenue.— 17,993 rupees. 

This state is bounded on the north by Atigiil, NatslUgptir and the 
Hahanadi river; on the south by Madras state of Gumsur; on the east by 
Nayagarh and on the west by Bod. The family is a 
branch of the Bod ruling family, being descended from Narayan 
kshatriyaoi the Solar race. The head of the family was entitled 
the title was formally conformed by the British Government, 2l3t 
110 1874. The present ruling chief is Chaitan Deo Bhanj who succeeded 
|o ^he gadi in 1873. This State is one of the Orissa Tributary Mahab. 

Residence. — Daspalla, Orissa Tributary Mahals; Bengal. 
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DATANA. 

f.' , . . . ^ 

‘ Th-e Thakdire of Datana is a Rajput of the Jadav stock anfi is related to 
tb^ Souse of Karauli. At the tithe of the Settlement of Mklwa, Sardar 
Shih was in charge o^ the estate with whom an agreement was effected, 
by which he wAs to receive from Maharaja Sindhia, through the Political 
Agent, a fixed allowance of Rs. 186 a year. In addition to that he was gran- 
ted by Sindhia a consisting of certain lands in Datana and 60 hightlS 
of land in Hanskheri, Kharchar and Hilakheri. 

Sardar Sinh was after his death succeeded by Pirthi Sinh, who was 
succeeded by his son Ratau'Sibh. As he had no male issue, he adopted as 
his son, Bhavani Sinh, the pres(^ Tharkorc of Datana. Ratan Sinh died 
in 1878 and was succeeded by Bliawani Sinh then only twelve years old. 

Residence. — Datana, Western Malwa Agency ; Central India, 
DATHA. 

Area. — 50 sq. miles. Population. — 9,355» 

Revenue. — 23,000 rupees. 

Bavaji and Jasbhai, Sarvaiya Rajputs of the Chudasama branch, are' 
the present Talukdars. Their ancestor, Bhim, was the second son of Rah 
Nailndhan, the Chudasama king of Juuagarh. This Rah died in 1098, and 
was succeeded by his eldest sou Khengar II; while Blum received in Giras 
a district of 84 villages together with the^yillage of Sarva, from which the 
descendants of Bhiin were known as Sarvaiya Rajputs. Afterwards they 
conquered the districts- oPAmreli and Hathasani, the former-of which they 
toade their seat of government In 1470, ^vhen Mahmud Begada con- 
quered Junagarh, Amreli fell into his hands ; thereupon the Sarvaiya 
Sardars went into out-lawry against the Padshah. After twelve year^ they 
proceeded to Hathasam, and there they divided the estate into two ])arts, 
111 which Jasojt received the village of Hathasani and Vijoji that of Jesur. 
Batha was then •under the rule of the Mahomedan Emperor, but, after the 
death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the Thandar began to rule independently and 
harassed the subjects and the neighbouring Sardars. Thereupon the she- 
pherds and Ahirs flocked together and drove him from Ditha. These people 
in their turn proved persecutive, and so the subjects asked the. Sarvaiya 
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©Ifirffinr help ; whewupon Versoji, Kaa<yi arifi Meghrajji marched toward* 
Batha and conquered it in 1764 ; thence it is held by their descendants 
la the present day. Subsequently aorae of their villages were oonquerod 
by the rulers of Bhavnagar and Junagarh, while some were divided 
between the other Sarvaiya Rajputs, so the Talukdars ofDatha hold to the 
present day 24 villages. The Talukdars ofDatha pay a tribute of Rs. 6,099 
to H. H. the Gaekwad of Barodaand Rs. 299 to the Junagarh State as 
ZoHalhi Sakka. They have two independent tribute*payers. No civil and 
criminal powers are enjoyed by them, Datha, on the banks of the Bagad 
drw,iB 4 miles from the sea and 15 miles south-west from Talaja. 

Residence.*— Datha, Katliiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
DATWAD. 

Area.— 40 sq. miles. Populatioo.^19,526. 

Revenue. — 89,835 rupees. 

Narayaa Rao Ghorpade, Amir-ul-Umrah and Udaji Rao Chatan, Him* 
nut Bahadur, Marathas by caste, are the present Talukdars. They pay. a 
tribute of Rs.4,0(H) to the British Government. This state is one of the 
JColhapur Agency, 

Residence.— Datwad, Kolhapur Agency; Bombay Presidency, 


DEDAN. 

Area. — 30 sq. miles. Population. — 6,400. 

Revenue. — 30,000 rupees. 

: The Talukdars of this estate are Babarias of theKotila branch, between 

and the Kathis intermarriages exist to the present day* The Kotilas 
lare thedesce of one Trikam Jani, an old Bhahman land*holder o 

i9thore. On one occasion Trikam Jani was preparing his repaat outside the 
city walls of Talaja. when a daughter of an Abir, Deva Darila, with her 
fister-in-law ( brother’s wife) came to the well to fetch water. Finding 
very uncouth^she spoke to her companion:- *The fellow yonder is ludicrous y 
the culinary art.’ The sister-in-law jestingly answemd^* Vou sr*" 
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ft firgta, teke pity on till Brahmiq, imd cook for him ! She thereupon 
ioid that she was bound to follow her advice aa she was her senior in age. 
She afterwards approached the Brahmin, and declared that they would 
thenceforth live as husband* and wife. Synchronous with this 
incident occurred the noteworthy event of great historic interest men- 
tioned in oar account of Vala. While Abhal II was givin/y away in 
marriage the unmarried virgins, who had transgressed their marriageable 
age owing to the differences that arose between the Kayastba laity 
and the priest-hood, this pair also repaired to that spot and the king 
got their marriage' ceremooies performed along with those of the rest, but. 
to mark the novelty of the wedding of a Brahmin with an Ahir's daughter;, 
Abhal made a tila on the Janfs necL His descendants were thereforot 
styted Kotila. There is also another version which accounts for the name o£ 
Kotilas acquired by the Brahmin s descendantsw Trikam had threat sons,, 
one of whom was named Kotilo, which servedi as a patronymic to. his de- 
scendants. In.thisTaluka the principal shai’ers at present are, Korila Wajiv 
Bam Sinh, Jaitmal and Champraj. A tribute of Rs. 2,956 is paid by/ them* 
to the Baroda Government. The Talukdars have two independent trlbute- 
paycra. Dcdan is 17 miles north to Jafrabad. 

Eeaidence. — Dedan, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
DEDABDA. 

Area. — 2 sq. miles*. Population.-— &00. 

Revenue. — 4,100 rupees, 

Jaj^shangji and Bhojrajji,. Sarvaiya^Rajputs by caste, are thoi present 
Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 103 to the. Banoda. Government. The 
Talukdars have. two. independent tribute- pay ers». They* Have no civil and 
triminal powers.. Dedarda is 7 miles south-west, from Pftlitana. 

Eesidence.--Jie(iarda,, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


IDEDHAROTA.. 

Area. — 11 sqimiles. Population.'r-l,200. 

Revenue, — 3,350 rupees. 

Ihomi, Makvana. Rajput,, is the present. Talukdar^ ffis. anoastor^ 
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Vijaya Pal, was de^ceDded from the ruljpn - family of PatdK jpaj^th^^a 
4eiw5endant of this Vijaya Pal, opcecame at the village of l)edharota, wh^|^ 
"he married a daughter ofaKoliofthe Khant tribe, and from hip>he 
received the village of Dedharota. From, this Chief also originated several 
other branches such as Ilol and others. 

The present Tliakore is enlisted in the sixth class among the chiefa 
of SIahr Kantha^ so he is empowered to inflict rigorous imprisonment for 
three jnonths and fine upto the value of Rs. 100, while in civil matters 
* he is competent to hear and dispose of suits upto the value of Rs. 500. Se 
j^ys a tribute of Rs.fiOO to the GaekwadofBaroda,^and of Rs.74-8-tt to t^{e^ 
Idar Darbar. 

^sidence.— Dedharota^ Main Kantlia Agency Bombay Pr^idecfey^ M 


DELOLL 

Area — tJnknown. Population- — 1 ,063.. 

Revenue. — 5,000 rupees. 

TJmed Sinh, a Makivana Koli, is the present Talukdar. It is said that 
his ancestors are de.scendod from the Kat<5.san ruling P'amily. The present, 
Chief pavs Rs. 250 to the Barpda State as a tribute. He is enlisted in the 
seventh class, so his criminal powers empower him to inflict rigorous im- 
prisonment for one month and fine up to Rs.50, while in civil matters he 
is competent to hear and dispose of suits up to the value of Rs. 250. 

Residence. — Deloli, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Eomday Presidency. 


DEODAR. 

Area. — 440 sq. miles. Population. — 24,001 
Revenue. — 25,000 nipecs. 

This petty State is bounded on the north by Tharad ; on the ea.st by 
Kaiihrej ; on the south by Bhabhar and Terwada, and on the west by Suigaw 

nod 



’ This Talu'ka is held by the Rajput Sardarof the Bhilodia branch of the 
Taghela tribe. In 1297 it was, wrested from the hands of the ancestors 
of the present Chief and was annexed to the Palanpur State. It was, after 
'Some years, regained by the Vaghelas. 'Formerly ‘ITi^re ' were 84 villages. 
Hinder this Taluka, but a greater portion of it was rendered desolate awing^ 
} ^0 the visitation of a dire famine in ,1786 ( known in Gujarat by thje pmno 
^ of B^tai^>-42-faiuine ). The principal Talukdajr and his subordinates iKsnS 
to different parts of the country to eke out some means of livelitawhi. 

. ’The villages under this Taluka were thus appropriated by the neighbouwO^ 
t.ohiefs at their free will and pleasure. After the lapse of several .yeais. 
'.one Punjaji^.a cadet.of the yaghela hoaise, accepted employment under 1^* 
Nawab of Radhanpur. The Na;vab was pleased with his good seryicej.ai3idl 
assisted him in obtaining sole management of Deodar in the absenee off 
the principal Sardar. He spent a great sum of money in raising it to a pro- 
sperous condition. In 1828 the descendant of the principal holder lodgpdl 
a complaint before Colonel Political Superintendent of Palangmv 
saying that he was the rightful claimant to the Taluka of Deodar. He. 
prayed that the possession of th(i Taluka be restored to him as the IheOi 
occupant was simply one of his Bhayads. Though the plea was just and sui- 
table, yet as it was in the possession of the 7iA(x?y(/r/.9 long before it came to* 
be in any way connected with the British Crown, the dispute was ami- 
><;ably settled. The possession of %\\(^ Bltmjad was affirmed, though tine 
:rightful claimant was granted some jagir by way of maintenance. ' ‘ 

Tliakore Punjaji had two sons Akhe Sinhji and Chandaji, They divid- 
ed the Taluka between themselves.. There are at present four sharehojderf,. 
Anand Sinhji, Devvaji, Gambhir Sinhji and Sardar Sinhji. They are em* 
powered to inflict, in criminal cases, imprisonment extending to one mcaath, 
^nd fine upto Rs. 50, while in civil matters they hear and decide suits, to 
the Value of Rs, 250. In Deodar there are, besides, suitable buildings for the 
J’osidence of these sharc-h'oldersf and a Gujatati' School. There is a Thandar 
^niployed there for general supervision on behalf of the Political Supearin*^ 

*ondont 

Residence.— Deodar, Palanpur Agency ; Bombay Presidency^ 
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DBBDL 
(JAN BAl’S.) 

Area. — 2 sq. milee,. Population, — TS2. 

Revenu^i — 2,50Q rupeea 

Mulu, IXiaa and Nan, Charans b)^ ca,^te, are the present T&lukdars. Tbit 
ralMka was given in gift to a Charan by the Rao of Bhadli infold days^ 
and the descendants of that Charan hoId‘. the estate upto the present day. 
were freed from the tribute by Patteh Sinh Rao Oaekwad of Baroda 
1803e The Talukdars have three independent tribute-payers. They have 
Ifo. civil andt criminal po weirs. Dendlis 6 miles wesb to the-. Dbasa Railway 

Residence. -^endi, Eathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


DEEOL 

Areair-*IDJ sq. miles. Populationi~l,375:. 

Revenue. — 2,800 rupeea 

Bam Sinh, a Makmna Rajput by caste, i& the present Talukdar. Hcfii 
descended from the: Makwana Bhatthi of Dedharota. * The, preseut 
Thakore, pays a tribute, of. Rs. 513-80 to the. Oaekwad of. Baroda 
and of Rs. 46-9-0 to the Idar State as Khickadi Hakka,. He if 
enlisted in the sixth class, so he is empowered to inflict rigorous 
inprUonment for 3 months and fine upto the valueofRa. 100, while in oivill 
matters he is competent to hear and dispose of suits upto the value of 

Bs. m 

BesideAce. — Daroli Mkhi Kantha* Agency ; Bombi^; Preaictency.. 


DEVAUA- 
(. REWA KANTHA ) 

Area;~t sq.; mile. Population. — Unknown: . 

Revenue — 1,000 rupees. 

Chfuad MaO) a Molesalam Girasis; is the presen tTalukdanJEIisancef tort 

are descended from the Agar ruling family, and are known by the narts 
ff Chimhan Molesalam OUrasia. The Talukdar pays no tribute, to any 


8m Dtdbsrels. 


mh 

guthwt;^* He baa no tivii and criminal powera. 

Reaidence. — Devalia, Rewa Kantha Agenqy ; BombVjr T?rf iidtaej. 


DEVALtA. 

< KATHIAWAD. ) 

Area.— 12 sq. miles. Population.- -1,^00. 

Revenue.— 5,232 replies. 

Xesari Sinh and Karanji, Jhala Rajputs by caste, are the present 
Talukdars. They are the Bkayada ot the ruling family of Limbdi. A tribute 
''of Rs. 467 is paid by them to the British Government and Rs. 56 to the 
Nawabof Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka,\Vh^ Talukdars have two inde- 
pendent tribute-payers.' They have no civil and criminal powers. Devali^ 
II 7 miles north-west from the jLakhtar Railway Station. 

Residence.-^—Devalia, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


DHABLA DHifl. 

Area. — 10 sq. miles. Population.— 2,^00. 

Revenue.— 10,000 rupees. ’ 

The Staten of DhaWa Dhir and Kakar Kheri were held jointly 
Qttudar Sinh, after whose demise they were separated and partitioned iii 
1818, among hi$ sonsj Subhag Sinh and Lai Sinh. The former thus be* 
came the founder of the Dhabla Dhir Thakorate. It was with this Sublbag 
Sinh that the flrct Settlement was effected. Under the forms of that Agree* 
meat the holder.of the Dhabla t)hir jetgit receives annually through the 
Political Agent of Bhopal Certain fixed albiJ^ances from different States. • 

ii I - • - - - — 

* yrom Holkur R». 000. 

,, Sindhia y* 2,800. . 

f> t* 

„ i)ewM „ ido. 

„ Bhopal „ OpO. 
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These cash allowances are not subject to any deductions at the WiH oj 
the diMiors. In addition to these fixed allowances ( tankbas ) the Jdffirda'i 
holds three villages in the district of Shujawalpur under Gwalior on ^ 
nominal rent of Rs. 1,401 a 3 ^ear. For this grant he has obtaihed the 
guarantee of the British Government. In the internal management of the 
estate the Thakore is only subject to the control of the Political Agent 
of Bhopal, and no interference on the part of any of the above-mentioned 
States is tolerated. 

Subhag Sinh died in 1855, and was succeeded by his nephew and 
adopted son Raghunath xSinh ; Chand Sinh, the brotlicr of Raghimath 
Sfinb, inherited the Kakarkhcri estate. Raghunath Sinh was tried and con- 
victed of a criminal offence in 1871, for which he was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. As h*is wives were suspected of being privy to the offence 
the usual sanction for adoption Avas refused to them, and the line of 
Kigbunath Sinh thus became extinct. The estate of Dhabla Dhir was, 
however, not confiscated, but allowed to descend to the Jagirdar of Kakar- 
kherL Thus the two estates were once more united in the pei'son- of Chand 
Sinh. Some time after, H. H. Maharaja Holkar questioned the title of 
Chand«Sinh to the cash allowance of Rs. 600 a year paid from his treasury 
on the ground that the said allowance was paid in lieu of service to be 
performed by the Thakore of Dhabla Dhir, but this objection was overruled 
by the Government of Indm, which decided that in the* absence of any 
express stipulation to that effect in the original Saiiad granted to Subhag 
Sinh, the general policy of the British Government to maintain intact 
the guaranteed holdings would not be departed from. The Maharrija was 
thus prevented from carrying out a policy, which aimed at the forfeiture of 
the yearly allowance of Rs. 600 paid to the Thakore of Dhabla Dhir. 

In 1831 another Settlement was effected with Sindhia through the 
nsediation of the British Government, by which the Thakore obtained the 
of Sadankheri in the district of Shujawalpur (Gwalior) on the 
payment of - Government Rs. 175 a year. This was also guaranteed by t h © 
British Government. The amount of the yearly rent is subject to a deduc- 
tion of 2 percent (Rs. 3 — S) on the transfer of the village to Maharaja 
Sindhia 

By one of the Agreements, made at the time of the Settlement, a 
aMdwonct of R?. 800 waa formerly paid to the family of Thakore Subhag Sinh. 
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which bears the signatures of. responsible British officerji^ 
^^sp^ises the grant of Kakarkberi to Lai Sinh, the brother of Subhag Sinh^ 
whose line'^is now represented by the present Thakore Chand Sinh. 


Genealogical tree. 
Gunder Sinh. 



Subhag Sinh. Lai Sinh. 

__ __ ^ 

RaghunaUi Sinh. Chaind Sinh. ( The present Chief. ) 
Residence.— Dhabla Dhir, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 

DHABLA GHOSI. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 870. 

Revenue. — 9,500 rupees. 

The Thakore of i JhnblaGhosi receivesninder the terms of a Settlemenl 
•effected with the Britis^h Government, in 1818, cash allowances amounting 
in all to Rs. 5000 a year.^ The conditions of the Settlement and the relations 
of the Thakore with the different sovereign States and the British Crown are 
the same as'in the case of Dhabla Dhir. Besides these allowances the Thakore 
holds a village in Shujawalpur on a nominal rent of Rs. 1,050 a year 
Gopal Sinh, the present Thakore, succeeded Govardhan Sinh, m th( 
ye8irl854. 

Residence. — Dhabla Ghosi, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 


D H A M ANK A-R ATANPUR. 

Area. — 3 sq. inilevS. Population.— 921, 

Revenue. — 5,850 rupees. 

Kashal Sinh, Sher Sinh and ’Dip Sinh, Gohcl Rajputs by caste, are 

* From Siudhia Rs. 2,300. 

,> « • M 300. 

,> 1,400. 

,, Dewas ,, JOO. 

,, Bhopal ,, 900. 

“ Total.; ‘poo. 
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V tile present Talukdars. They are jSAayod^ of the Bhavnagar DiW^. A 
Jferibute of Rs. 750 is paid by them to the Baroda State and Rb. 163 to Jtho 
Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka. The Talukdars have 3 independent 
^Iribute-payers. They have no civil and criminal powers. Dhamanka is 6 
miles distant from the Dhola Railway Station. 

Elesidence. — Dhamanka, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency, 


DHASI 

Area, — 26 sq. miles. Population. — 3,322. 

Revenue. — 8,000 rupees. 

This petty State was founded in the 14th century of the Christian 
era and formed but an appanage of the larger State of Kahlur from which 
it was detached and recognised as an independent* chief-ship at the close 
of the Gurkha war. On the 4th of September 1815, a Sanad was granted 
to Thakore Govardhan Sinh, which contained the usual stipulations of ren- 
dering feudal service to the British Crown and of supplying forty work'-men 
to the Sovereign Government. The last* stipulation was subsequently com- 
muted to a money-payment of Rs. 720 a year. The Rnha of Dhami render- 
ed material service to the Government during the disastrous Mutiny of 
1857, and his services were rewarded by a reduction ol his tribute to Rs.360 
during .his life. The present Chief Fatteh Sinh alsj obtained a similar 
concession in 1888, by which he obtained during his life a further remission 
of the tribute, which now amounts to only Rs. 3G0 a year. 

Residence.-^Dhami, Simla Hill States; Punjab. 


DHAMSIA. 

Area. — lOsq. miles. Population. — Unknown 
Revenue. — 4,092 rupees. 

Kalubava, a Chauhan Rajput by caste', is the present Talukdar. He 
a tribute of Rs. 133 to the Gaekwad of Baroda. No civil and criminal 
are enjoyed by him. Dhamsia is an estate of the Sankheda Mewas. 
f?; BeBidence. — ^Dhamsia, Rewa Kantha Agency ;Bombay Presidency. 


DHANGAON. 

Nihal Sinh succeeded to the annual grants of Rs.1,484 from Sindhia and 
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Rsy66 from Holkar, under the terms of an Agreement arrived at through 
the mediation a British OiHcer, named Major Henry. Nihal Sinh was 
succeeded by Mtukund Sinh, who ^received from Sindhia a grant of 38 
villages in Harda and Hindia on a yearly payment of Rs. 1,001. On the 
transfer of tliese districts to the British Government, by the treaty of 
1860, this payment is now made to the Britisli-Government, though ho copy 
of the Agreement passed between Sindhia and Mukund Sinh is now forth- 
coming. Mukimd Sinh was after his death succeeded by the present Tha- 
kore Hamir Sinh. The estate of Dhangaon is now under the jurisdiction 
of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

Residence. — Dhangaon, Indord Agency ; (Central Indian 


DHARL 

. Area. — 3Jsq. miles. Population. — 1,200. ’ 

Revenue. — 2,643 rupees. 

Nathabliai, Shiv Sinh, Khushalbhai and Mokambhai, Solanki Rajputs 
by caste, are the principal share-holders. They are descended from the 
ance.stors of the Thakore of Sonipiir, from whom the estate of Dhari is 
received asjimi. The Talukdars.pay a tribute of Rs. 951 to the Gaekwad 
of Baroda. They have no civil and criminal powers. Dhari is an estate of the 
jpaiidn Me was. 

Residence. — Dhari, Re wa Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency, 


DHARNAUDA. 

Area. — 91 sq. miles. Population. — 4,19(>v 
Revenue 9,000 nipeOvS. 

Chhatra- SmI, tlie Thakore ofDhaniaiula, was granted a /Sanad, by which 
he obtained 32 villages yielding an annual income of Rs. 9,000 on ’the 
same conditiojis as tho.sc imposed upon his brother chiefs of the province, 
Chhatra Sal was succeeded by Mangal Siuh, after whose death Bharat 
Sinh inherited the estate. Bharat Sinh died in 1857, when his son Bhim 
Sinh, the* present Thakore, then a youth, of 18 years, was., recognised by 
the Supreme Government as the Thakore of Dharnauda. 

Residence. — Dharnauda, Gwalior Agency ; Central India,. 
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j. DHAUEA-KANJARA.. 

The Settlement tvith Dhaura was effected througli tlie mediation of 
’ .?8ir John Malcolm and was similar to- that with, the Teza Tarwi; of Men:* 
-Although no copy of the Settlement isnow available, yet the State- records 
’ of Indore contain a docunuent whiebinentions that a monthly stfpend of Rs.55 
was agreed to be poid for thp safety of the highway between Simrot Ghat and. 
Sigwar. The rec'oills also show that Maharaja HariEao Hoi kar granted aa ex- 
. tra allowance of Rs.25 a month in lieuof some sort of service agreed tobeper- 
formed by the recipient of the stipend. Thus- the total amount of ®ash 
allowance agreed to be paid to the holder of Dhanra was Rs.80 a month,, 
irrespective of certain dues levied by the Tarwi, on travellers and commo- 
dities pas^ng through the- fidjoining districts. 

The present Thakores of Dhaiira arc Badi Chand, Bhima and Somalia,, 

> all grand-sonS of Bhima Tarwi ; and Lakshman, uephew of Kishan,* who. 
died in 1869. i 

Residence. — Dhaura-Kanjara, Indore Agency ; Central India; 


DHENKANAL. 

Area.. — 1,463 sq. miles. Population. — 208,316.- 

Revenue. — 120,502 rupees. 

Phenkanal is bounded on the north by Pal Labcra and Kennjihar, on 
the east by Cuttack district and Athgarh, on the south by Tigaria and 
Hindol, and on the west by Talcher and Pal Lahera, and the Brahinini,, 
river. 

Raja Sura Pratap Mahendra Bahadur, Kshatriya by caste, is the present 
Chief. He pays a tribute of Ks. 6,000 to the British Government. As tb e 
present Chief is minor, the State is under the diirect management of 

the Government of India. ; 

'Residence.* — Dhenkanal, Orrissa Tributary Mahals ; Bengal Pnesidency. 


DHI DHARaMBAI. 

Dhi Dharamral is a petty chiefship under the Bhil Agency of 
Pentral India. The chief Talukdar is a Bhil. The population chiefly 
consi^d Bhils, 

Residence.— Dhi Dharamrai, Bhopawar Agency: Central India. 


*For the account of Men settlement see under ‘ Men. ’ . 
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DHOLA. 

Area. — 1 «q, mile. Population.— 300. 

Reyenue. — 1,500 rupees. 

Jethabhai , a Gohel Rajput of the Dewani branchby caste, is the present 
Talukdar. He piys a tribute of Rs. 325 to tho Gaekwad of Barodaand Ra. 
59 to the Nawab of Junai^arh as HaJ^ka. The Talukdar h^sone 

independent tribute-payer. He has no civil and criminal powers. Dhola is 
3 miles north-east to the Ujalwav Railway Station. ' 

Residence, — Dhola, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


DHOLARVA. 

Ate ^ — 4 .sq. miles. Population. — 3§0. 

Revenue. — 2,000 rupees. 

Mulu, a Kathi of the Vala clan, is the present Talukdar. He pays a 
tribute of Rs. 103 to the Baroda State, and Rs. 23 to the Nawab of 
J unagarh as Zortalld Hakka, The Talukdar has one independent • tribute- 
payer- He has no civil and criminal powers. Dholarva is^ 10 miles north to 
Lakhapadar. . • 

Residence. — Dholarva, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency, 


DHRAFA. 

Area. — 44 sq, miles. Population. — ^7,610. ’ 

Revemie. — 60,000 rupees. 

Sajubhai, Mofji, Madhav Sinli and Lakhaji, the present Talakdars, ar© 
Jadeja Rajputs by caste, and are th^Bkayads of the Nawanagar Darbar, 
They pay a tribute of Rs. 3,706 to the British Government and Rs. 1,165 
to the Nawab of Juaagarh as Zortalbi Hakkct. The Talukdars have 9 in- 
-dependent tribute -payers. They have no 'civil and criminal powers, 
jOhrafi is 30 miles north-west from the Dhoraji Railway StMion. 

Residence.— Dhrafa, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


DHULATIA.. 

Thc.Thakorc3 ofDhulatia are Khichi Rajputs and are related to the 
PipUa family. Pirthaji, the grand-uncle of the present Thakoro, was granted 
a Sanad by which he ^received a fixed allowance of Rs. 470 from H. H. 
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Jblafaltf^ja Sindhtia. Though the original Sanad is not^^ now Jbrthcoming^ 
yat Ae title of the Thakore to that allowance is verified by a Parivarta 
from Col. Sandys which is still in his possession. This yearly allowance 
^ 9 -. paid through the mediation of the Political Agent. Besides the* above 
cash allowances from. Sindhia, the Thakore is in receipt of two more allow- 
ances of Rs. 400 and Rs. 201 from H., H. Maharaja Holkar, which are 
paid to him direct. Qut of these, the allovrance of Rs. 400 is charged 
upon Mahidpur, while that of Rs. 20,1 upon the district of Dipalpur., These 
allowances were originally granted to. Dhirat Sinh alias Nathaji, the eldest 
brother of Pirbhaji. Besides these cash allowances, the Thakore Of Dhu-. 
latia holds 100 of land in the village of Kachoria Partap in^the 

xiistrict of Mahidpur. Dhirat Sinh was after his death succeeded by his 
Quman. Sinh who in turn was succeeded by his brother Bharat Sinh. 
The latter died in 1*868 leaving an infant son, Fatteh Sinh, who was duly 
recognised by the Supreme Government as his successor.. He is the present 
Thakore of Dhulatia. 

Genealogical tree. 

Dhirat Sinh., 


Quman Sinh. Bharat Sinh.. 


Fatteh, Sinh. 

( Tthe pre.«ent Chief. 

Residence. — Dhulatia, Western Malwa Agency; Central India., 


DHURWAI. 

Area-— 18 sq. mile.S; Population.-l,598. 

Revenue.-12,000 rupees. 

The SUnad for Dhurwai was granted to Budh Sinh in the year 1823. 
After the d'caih of Budh Sinh, his ‘son Nahar Sinh succeeded to his. 
rights. Dying in 1851,Narhar Sinh was succeeded by his son Ranjor Sinh, 
then only 17 years old, who is the present Thakore of Dhurwai. In 
1882 Ranjor Sinh had to cgde certain lands for the construction of the 
j^twa canal,, for which he was given a fair compensation. The family- 
of Dhurwai is divided into three groups, for the purposes of succession, 
and in 1883 the former orders regarding the |^b-divisions and rever- 
iions.of shares in two out of those three* groups were to. a certain extent 
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modified. It thenceforth ruled that all future euccessions and 
devolutions were to be regulated by the respective claims of the difc 
ferent legal shate-holders. 

Residence.—Dhurwai , Bundel Khand ; Central India. 

DODKA. 

Area. — sq. miles. Population.— 5,00. 

Revenue.— 2,500 rupees. 

No account has come to light of this Taluka. There are five Kunbi 
Matadars, who are not entitled to the revenues, but only to the Patel- 
ships. The balance after deducting the tribute to the Gaekwad*s Govern- 
ment is expended after the improvement of the village. Its affairs are 
looked after by a Thandar. A tribute of Rs. 1,104 is paid out of the revenui 
to the Gaekwad of Baroda. 

Residence. — Dodka, Rcwa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency, . 


DUDHAREJ. 

Area.-r-12 sq. miles Population. — 2,200. 

Revenue. — 18, 342 rupees. 

Bhagwat Sinh and Raninal 8inh, the present Talukdars, are Jhala 
Rajputs and Bhayads of the Vadhw'an Durban Their ancestor, Nanabhai, 
was the third son of Arjun Sinh, the Raja of Vadhwan, from whom Dudharej 
was received in by Nanabhai in 1739. The present Talukdars pay 

a tribute ofRs.1,102 to the British Government and Rs. 97 to the Junagarh 
State SisZortalhi HaJcka. They have three independent tribute- payers. No 

civil and criminal powers are enjoyed by them. Diidahrej is 2 miles north 
to the Vadhwan Railway Station. 

Residence. — Dudharej, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 

DUDHPORE. 

Area. — | sq. mile. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 792 rupees. 

AnupSinh, aMolesalam Girasia, known as Rathod, is the present Chief 
He is descended from the ruling family of Vajiria, from whom Dudhpore 
estate is received as jivai The present Chief pays a tribute ofEs. 35 
to the Gaekwad of Baroda. He has no civil and criminal powers. Thin 
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% situated in the Sanfcheda Mewas. 

Rewa Kaatha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


PUGRIA:. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 237. 

Revenue. — 1,500 rupees. 

Dugria was the share of Madur Baksha, the third sop of Rajan Khan, 
the brother of the notorious Pindari, Chitu. This Rajan Khan Avas allowed 
a yajftr of three villages, Piplianagar, Khajuria and Jabria Bhil, and the 
estates of Dugi'ia and Jabria at the time of the Settlement ofMalwa; 
This was divided among his five sons, and hence Dugria fell to the 
share of Madur Baksha. He died in 1883, and was succeeded by his grand- 
Wtt Khuda Baksha, the present Chief. 

Besidenee. — Dugria, Bhopal* Agency; Central India 


DUJANA. 

Area. — ^114 sq. miles. Population.— 23,416. 

Revenue. — 65,000 rupees. . 

The estate of Dujana was originally granted by Lord Lake to an Afghan 
chief Abdiis Samad Khan, and his sons for life only, but subsequently the 
grant was made perpetual by a Sanad xmdtT the hand and seal of H. E. the 
Governor General dated the 4th of May 1806. The only conditions of the 
grant are-unswerving fidelity to the British Crown and military service, 
Avhenever required. After the grant of the above Sanad, several jagirs 
were exchanged for the villages of Dujana and Meharna in Rohtak, 
Abdus Sainad Khan died in 1825, and was succeeded by his son 
Dunde Khan, who dying in 1850 Avas succeeded by his son Hasan Alt 
Khan. In 1867, Hasan Ali Khan died, and the estate Avas inherited by 
his son Sadat Ali Khan, who expired on 15th October 1879, leaving 
behind him an only son Mumtaz Ali Khan, then only 15 years old. The 
young Chief attained his age of discretion on 7th December 1882 when 
be was placed in sole charge of his estate. Mumtaz Ali Khan Avas granted 
a iSanarf of adoption which guarantees that any succession recognised 
by the Mahomedan LaAv will receive the confirmation of the Supreme 
Government. 

Residence.— Dujana, Rohtak ; Punjab. 
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GABAT. 

Area. — 15 sq. -miles* Population* — 1 >G62, 

Revenue. — 3,431 rupees. 

Vaje Sinh, by caste Makwana Koli, is the present Talukdar. He 
pays Rs. 25 to the Idar Darbar, as a tribute. He is enlisted in the 
seventh class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so his Criminal powers 
empower him to inflict rigorous imprisonment for one month and fine upto 
Rs. 50 in all the villages except the principal town Gabat, while in 
civil matters he is entitled to hear and dispose of suits unto the amount 
of Rs. 250. 

Rcsid(‘nco. — Gabat, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Pi’csidcncy. 


GAD. 

Area. — 34 sq. miles. ]’opulati<U). — Unkmovn. 

Revenue. — 12,609 I’i: pc-es. 

This petty State is bounded on the north and east by Chhota iTdai- 
pur, on the south by the Narbada River, and on the west by the estates of 
Palasani and Virpur. 

The Chief of this Taluka belongs to the family of the Chaiihan king 
Khichi Hamir of Ghadha Gagroon,*who won for himself an undying 
fame in the battle of Ranthambhor against Alla-ud -Din Khilji in 1300. The 
ancestors of the present ruler came direct from Malwa and seized the 
territories of a Bhil chief No record is left as to the name of the founder 
nor as to the date of its foundation. The present Chief Chandra Sinh 
has made Boriad his permanent re.sidence, the water and. climate of 
Gad not agreeing with his health. A tribute of Rs. 475 is paid by him 
to the Raja of Chhota Udaipur. 

Residence. — Gad, Rewa Kantha Agency ; BoiuIkiv Presidency. 


GAJIHALF. 

Area. — 5 sq. miles. Population. — 2,185. 

Revenue. — 9,000 rupees. 

Bhavaji, RisclluJL and Amal* Sinh, by caste Gohel Ibn jputs, are the 
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present Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 1,699 is paid b;^ them to H, H. the Gaek- 
•wad of Baroda and of Rs. 301 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as ZortaXbi 
Ilakka. The Talukdars have 3 independent tribute-payers. They have no 
civil and criminal powers. Gadhali is 7 miles distant from the Unjalvav 
Railway Station. 

Residence. — Gadhali, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency: 
GADHIA. 

Area.— 11 sq. miles. Population. — ^^777, 

Revenue. — 2,500 rupees. 

Hipa and Champa, Kathis of the Vala clan, are the present Taluk* 
dars. They pay*a tribute of Rs. 274 to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda 
and Rs. 21 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka. No 
civil and criminal powers are enjoyed by the Talukdars. The Talukdars 
have 2 independent tribute-payers. Gadhia is 9 miles south-w^isb from 
Lnkhapadar. 

Residence. — Gadhia, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


GADHKA. 

Area. — *23 S(j. milo.s. Population. — 2,252. 

Revenue. — 14,000 rupees. 

This Taluka was received in giras by Akherajji, the third son 
of Ranmaiji, the Thakore of Rajkot. * Shiv Sinh, his descendant, by caste 
Jadeja Rajput, is the present Talukdar. He has studied at the'Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. A tribute of Rs. 648 is paid by him to the British Govern- 
ment and of Ks. 202 to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakka. The 
Talukdar has one independent tributo-payer. He is enlisted in the fifth 
class, so his criminal powers empower him to inflict rigorous imprison- 
ment for 2 years and fine up to the valueof Rs. ‘2,000, while in civil matters 
lie is competent to hear and disjiosc suits upto the amount of Rs. 5,000 
Gadhka is 10 miles distant from the Rajkot Railway Station. 

R<*^i(lcnco. Gadhka, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 
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OADHULA. 

Area. — 1 stj. mile. Population.— ^55. 

Revenue. — .‘POOO ru pees. 

Jaswant Sinh and Kalaji, by caste Gohel Rajputs, are the 
present Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 168 to H. H. the Qaekwad 
of Baroda and of Rs. 28 to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakka. The 
Talukdars have two independent tribute-payers. They have no civil and 
.criminal powers. Gadhula is 5 miles distant from the Dhola Railway 
Station. 

Residence. — Gadhula, Kathiawad ; Bdmbay Presidency. 


GANDHOL. 

Area. — 53 sq. miles. Population. — 101. 

Revenue. — 2,000 rupees. 

Hari Sinh, b^ caste Gohel Rajput, is the present Talukdar. lie 
pays a tribute of Rs, 103 to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda and Rs. 8 to 
H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka. The Talukdar has one 
independent tribute-payer. He has no civdl and criminal powers. Gan- 
dhol is 4 miles distant from Chok. 

Residence. — Gandhol, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 

GANGPUR 

Area. — 2,484 sq. miles. Population. — 73,637. 

Revenue. — 8,500 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by Lohardanga district and the 
State of Jashpur ; on the south by the States of Bonai, Samhalpur, and 
Bamra; on the east, by Singhbhuiit district; and on the west by the Raigarh 
State. 

Raghunath Sikar Deo, a Kshatrya by caste, is the present Chief of 
Gangpur, The title of ‘‘ Raja '' was conferred upon him in 1871. 

Residence.— Gangpur, Central Provinces; Southeni India. 
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GAGRONI. 

A Rajput adventurer of the Rathod clan migi'ating to Malwa from 
Marwad obtained possession of the district of Zirapur Machalpur at 
a time when the powerful satraps of the Mughal Emperors were not able 
to prevent the disruption of the different provinces .entrusted to their 
care. It was after the conquest of Mal^ by the Marathas that the 
Rajput Chief lost possession of that district which, fell to the share of 
Holkar. The discontented Chief resorted to outlawry and began to plunder 
the neighbouring villages. with such effect that Holkar instead of putting; 
him down by force of arms, appeased him by the concession of Gagroiii 
and several oihor vdJogos. At the time of the Settlement of Malwa by 
Sir John Malcolm in 1820 his descendant Raghunath Sinh was confirmed 
in the possession of these villages on coridtion of his ])aying to Holkar a 
sum of Rs. 1,500 every y^ ar. 

On Raghunath Sinh’s death, his eldest son, Fatteh Sinh claimed 
possession of the villages, but his legitimacy being disputed his claims 
. .-^Tre set aside after a full and impartial investigation of his title. His 
younger brother Surajmal was duly recognised as iRaghunath Sinh's 
successor. Surajmal died on 24th June 1862 without issue, nor was any 
adoption made during his life-time. In the absence of a direct male 
heir in the line of Raghunath Sinh, the fief lapsed to Holkar as the last 
reversioner, who settled on the mother and widow of Surjmal an ahnual 
P'^nsioB Rs. 1,800 for life. The widow of Surjmal died in 1869 
leaving a daughter Ajmarbai, who also died two years later in 1871. Thougli 
Amarbai Avas not entitled to get any allowance from Holkar, yet on her 
death the Maharaja as a mark of respect ordered to defray her funeral 
expenses ( Rs, 1 ,020 ) from the State Treasury, 


GAiyiloH BHATSAKHERL 

A r(‘a . — U nknown. Population. — 824. 

Revenue.. — IkOOO rupees. 

Barjor Sinh and Hathi Sinh, tho Bhumias of Khothide, received six 
villages in the pargana of Dharampuri from the Dhar Darbar through the 

intervention ol Sir Jota Maicoini in ISli). Th6v were in rctnm held 
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responsible for the depredations of Bhils and bound not to harbour them. 
But subsequently Hathi Sinh relinquished his claim on the villages ; so out of 
the six» villages three passed to the Dhar Barbar and the other three were 
leased to Barjor Sinli. The late Bhumia Nahar Sinh succeeded his brother 
Lachhman Sinh in 1864 and died in 1890. The succession of Raghunath 
Sinh was sanctioned by the Government in 1892, when the jagiv wais 
affirmed to be a guaranteed Bhuniiat. 

Kesidenir‘(‘. — Gariri, Bho])a\var Agency: Gentral India. 


(JAKMAIJ MOTI. 

An'a.— 2 sq. Po])nlation. — 827. 

Revenue. — 8,000 ni]H‘es. 

Nathu, b\ caste Kathi of the Vala clan, is the present Talukdar. 
He pays a tribute of Rs. 196 to H. the Gaekwad of Baroda and Rs. 24 
to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalhi Ilalcka. The Talukdaa* 
has one independent tribute-payer. No civil* and criminal powers are 
-onjoyori by h;m. Goramli Moti is 9 miles distant from Lakhapadar. 

Re.si(lence. — Gannali Moti, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


G ARM ALT NANI. 

Area.~-2 sq. miles. "^Population.— 400. 
lie venue. — 2,500 rupees. 

Hamir, by caste Kathi of the Vala clan, is the present Talukdar. 
He pays a tribute of Rs. 194 to H. H. the * Gaekwad of Baroda. The 
Talukdar has one independent tribute-payer. No civil and criminal 
powers are granted to him. Garmali Nani is miles distant from Lakha- 
padar. 

Residence. — Garmali Nani, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
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Area. — 25 sq. miles. * Population. — 529. 

Revenue. — 25,000 rupees. 

By far the most active and persistent opponent of the British occu- 
pation of Bundelkhand, Gopal Sinh of Garrauli was in the services of Durjan 
Sinh and Hari Sinh, the grand-sons of Chhatra Sal. He had seized for 
himself the pargana of Kotra, at the time of AH Bahadurs invasion. He 
held out against the English for a long time, but at last seeing the hope- 
lessness of his sitiintion, he agreed to surrender on condition of receiving 
some territorial grant. He received the Sanad in 1812. As a further in- 
ducement to subiiiissi^ n, the Raja of Panna granted him eighteen villages. 
The Raja tried to annex to the grant a service tenure, but the * Govern- 
ment decided against him in 1821, and Gopal Sinh continued to enjoy the 
grant till his death in 1831 when the villages were resumed, the .grant' 
being for the life-time of the grantee. His son and successor Diwan Bahadur 
Parichat died* in 1886. His recognized heir Randhir Sinh died in 1883 
smd consequently he was succeeded by Jiis grand-son Chandra Bhan Sinh, 
%n infant of but a few months. The right of adoption has been conceded 
bo this State subject to a claim for nazarana of an amount of a quarter of 
31 yearly revenue oh each direct succession by adoption. The State receives a 
yearly rent of 4,500 rupees for the Artillery range and the grass preserve 
near Nowgong. * In 1888 the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the State 
«ras ceded to the British Government. 

Genealogical tree. 

Gopal Sinh. 

Parichat 

.1 

Randhir Sinh. 

( 'handra Bhan Sinh. 

( The present Chief. ) 

Residence. — Gaiyauli, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 

GAVRIDAH. 

Area. — 27 sq. miles. Population. — 2,381. 

Revenue.-— 14,^000 rupees. 

' Tbifl Taliika was received in jiwai by Modji, the second son of 
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Meheramaigi II, the Thakore of Rajkot, whose descendan;t Pratap Sinh is 
the present Talukdar. He pays a tribute of Es. 1,011 to the BritisI 
‘Government and Rs. 610 to H. H. the Nawab of, Junagarh as Zortalh 
Hdkka, The Talukdar has oue independent tribute-payer. He is en- 
listed in the fifth class among the Katliiawad chiefs, so he is empowerec 
to inflict rigorous •imprisonment for 3 months and fine upto Rs. 5,00 in 
criminal cases, while in civil matters he is entitled to hear and decide 
suits to the amount of Rs. 1 ,000. Gavridad is 8 miles distant from the Raj- 
kot Railway Station. 

Residence. — Oavi'idad, Kathiawad: Bombay Presidency. 


GA IdMIJAK. 


.Area. — 73 S(j. miles. Popuhition. — 10,001. 

R 0 venue.— 50,000 rupees. 

This Slate is bounded on the oast by Banda District and part of 
Hamirpur, on the north and west by Banda, and on the south by the 
('^Jihatarpur State. 

Raja Ram was tlie governor of the iiurliagarh fort in the service ef the 
Raja of Ajaigarh. Like mo.st of the pow^^rful governors, he held the fort 
against his masters and stubbornly and successfully resisted every atten^})t 
made to reduce him to subjection. On the British occupation of Bundel- 
khand he figured at the head of a band of robbers. Though the Raja of 
Ajaigarh iiad undertaken to bring hiih round and to grant subsistence, he 
failed to do so either by conciliatory or warlike means ; whereupon the 
Governtnent sanctioned the offer of a reward of 30,000 rupees for his capture ; 
But his good senses at last prevailed upon him and he submitted. He was 
granted a,jagir in 1807 and lived till 184G. His son Rajdhar Rudra Sinh 
received the title of “Rao Bahadur” for his services during the Mutiny. When 
he died in 1877, he had no male issue and on his death bed, he requested 
the Political Agent to procure sanction to an adoption by his widow. In 
1880 Raja Gajdhar Pmshad was adopted by his widow till when the chief- 
ship was under her management with the approval of the Government, 
too^died in 1887 without n mnic issue; .snd the Government wns pleas<^d 
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ii aetectoHe Shamie Prasad as the successor to the chiefshipv a 
‘li|!aabet of tlh' collateral branch. 

(lencjilogical tree, 
llajn lb\in. 

.. • I 

liajdhar Itiidra 8inh. 

I 

(Jajdhar Prashad. 

I 

ShaiiiN* IVa^liad. 

( 'riic }iri'.-:eij( Phi'T. ) 

Kesidtni(30.-* (laurihar, Ihin<k'lkhati(l : Ci'iitral India. 

Area.-- I I .S|. niilc.'^. lN)[ailatn)ii. I.d27. 

Kevoime. — 4,,'JfS(i ru]K*e.<. 

Veraji and Kesaji, Jhala E.ajj)iit!‘} by caste, arc the j)ro8etit Talukdars. 
A tribute of Rs, 1,200 is paid by them to the Britisli ( Joveniment and Rs. 
139 to the Juiiagarh State as ZortoUyi Hakka. The Ttilu.kdars have 2 
independent tribute-payei*s. iSo civil and criminal powers.are enjoyed by 
them. Gedi is 9 miles distant from tlioLimbdi Railway Statimi. 

Re.siden(-H‘. -A Jed i, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidmiey. 


(JHO.DASAB. 

Area. — 12 sq. miles. Po|,»ulation. -(S,444. 
llcveiiue* — 39,7 1 0 ni pees. 

It is said that Vegadji the ancestor of the j^resent Thakore of Gho- 
dasar first migrated to Gujarat from Bundelkhand in the 12th century 
of the Christian era. He accepted .service at the Court of Sidhraj Jaya- 
Sinh Solanki, the illustrious king of Aidiilwad Fatan. The king rewarded 
his services with the grant of Dangarwa Taluka with 84 villages. Sultan 
Ahmud I, who ruled at Alimedabad from 1411 to 1443 wrested these vil- 
lages from Mayaji, the eighth in descent from Vegadji, and reduced him ta 
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siraitenetd circumstances. Majaji first sought shelter in the temple dedicated 
to Bhragu Rishi in C^aranear Haldharwas. One Bhan Rathod theMewasiof 
Bharkuiida was wandering as an out-law against the Sultan, and the task of 
destroying the rebel chief was entrusted by the Shah to Mayaji. The Rajput 
inarched upon Bhan, and destroying him, took possession of his Taluka 
comprising 125 villages. The king in return for his services confirmed 
him in the possession of the newly acquired territory. Mayaji es- 
tablished his seat of government at Bharkunda. ,In the beginning of 
the 18th century when the moribund Mughal Empire was fast dissolving 
into nothingness, and the Marathas were raising their heads against the 
nominal government, Bharkunda and many of its villages were seized by 
the Maratha bands. The descendant of Mayaji, thereupon, removed his 
capital to Ghodasar. This Taluka now consists of only 15 villages. 
The ancestors of the present Thakore were Dabhi Rajputs, but one of 
them subsequently marrying a Koli bride, they lost their social status as 
Rajputs, and are now ranked among ^Kolis. 

Thakore Dada Saheb inherited the patrimony on the death of his 
father Suraj Malji in 1888. He has studied at the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. Thakore Dada Saheb occupies the rank of a 4th class Chief in 
the Agency of Mahi Kantha. In criminal cases he is empowered to inflict 
punishment of rigorous imprisonment for a period not exceeding one year, 
and with fine upto Ks. 500. In civil matters, he is entitled to hear and 
decide suits upto the amount of Rs. 2,500. Ghodasar is about 9 miles., 
distant from the Mehmedabad Railway Station. 

Residence. — Ghodasar, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency.. 


GIGASARAN. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 623. 

Revenue. — 5,000 rupees. 

Vajsur, Champraj and Samat, Kathis of the Babria clan, are the 
present Talukdars. They have four independent tribute-payers. No tri- 
bute is paid by them to any higher authority. • They have no civil and 
criminal powers. Gigasaran is 16 miles distant from Lakhapadar. 

Residence. — Gigasaran, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
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GOTARDI. 

Area. — 1| sq. miles. Population. — 500. 

Revenue. — 840 rupees. 

Ratan Sinh, Moka, Phulia and Sawa, Kolis by caste, are the 
present Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 425 is paid by them to H. H. the 
Gaekwad of Baroda'through the Political Agent of Rewa Kantha. No 
civil and criminal powers are enjoyed by them. 

Residence. — Gotardi, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency.* 


GUNDIALI 

Area. — 15 sq. miles. Population. — 1,79(>. 

Revenue.-— 12,000 rupees. 

Kasai Sinh, Jhala Rajjmt by caste, is the present Talukdar. He 
pays a tribute of. Rs. 1,408 to the BHtish Government. The Talukdar 
has pne independent tribute-payer. No civil and criminal powers are en- 
joyed by him. Gundiali is 8 miles distant from the Wadhwan Railway 
Station. 

Residence. — Gundiali, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency 
HADOL. 

Area. — 10 sq. miles. Population. — 3,000. 

Revenue. — 2,000 rupees. 

Jawan Sinh, Koli by caste, is the present Talukdar. He pays a 
tribute of Rs. 112-10-8 to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda and Rs. 41 to the 
Idar Darbar as Kk ichdi ILikka. The Talukdar is ranked as sixth class Chief, 
so his criminal powers empower him to inflict rigorous imprisonment fdr 3 
months and fine upto the value of Rs. 100, while in civil matters he decides 
suits upto the amount of Rs. 500. A Thandar is stationed here by the Poli- 
tical Agent of Main Kantha. 

Residence. — Hadol,‘Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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HALARIA. 

Area.~6 sq. miles. Population. — 1,066. 

Revenue. — 15,000 rupees. 

Hathia, Alag and Hamir, Kathis of the Vala clan, are the present 
Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 102 to the Gaekwad of Baroda and 
Rs. 77 to the Junagarh State a.s Zortulbi Hahka. The Talukdars have 
two independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are enjoyed 
by them. Halaria is 12 miles distant from Lakhapadar. 

Residence. — Halaria, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


HAPA. 

Area. — 5 sq. miles. Population. 5,500. 

Revenue. — 3,000 rui)ecs.' 

Vakhat Sinh, Makwana Koli by caste, is the present Talukdar, He 
pays a tribute of Rs. 1,025-2-9 to the Gaekwad of Baroda and Rs. 218 to the 
Idar State as KhU^hdi Hakha, The Talukdar is ranked among sixth 
class chiefs, so he enjoys civil and criminal powers as the Talukdar of Hadol. 

Residence. — Hapar, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


HASHAT BHAYA JAGIRS. 

These jagirs were so called because the original Jagirdar of Baragaon 
Raya Sinh Deo divided it into eight shares for his eight sons. He was a 
descendant in the direct junior line of Bir Sinh Deo, the chief of Urcha, 
of which these jagirs formed a part. Of these eight, four jagirs Dhurwai, 
Bijna, Tori Fatehpur and Banka Pahari have maintained their distinct 
existence up to the present day. The rest Kari was resumed by the chiefs of 
XJrcha and Pasrai formed part of the Jhan.si territory. In 1821 at the time of 
granting Sanads, questions arose as to the respective claims over these 
fagirs of the Urcha and Jhansi States, and it was settled that they should 
he held to be directly dependent on the British Government. The tribute 
leviable by the Jhansi State to be paid through the British Government, 
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The chiefs of Urcha were required to pay a tribute of Es. 3,00Ct to Jhahsi 
oa account of the reversion of the Taraoli ja.gir, but it was remitted by 
the British Government for the services rendered during the Mutiny. The 
Chirgaon jagir was confiscated by the Government in 1841 for the rebellion 
of the Jagirdar Bakhat Sinh. The account of the four remaining jagirs is 
given below: — 

Dhurwai. — The present Jagirdar Diwan Ranjor^Sinh succedfied hia 
father Nahar Sinh in 1851 when only seven years of age, the Jagirdar 
to whom the Sanad was granted in 1823 being his gi’and-father Diwan 
BUdh Sinh. The Jagirdar gave land for the construction of the Betwa 
fjanal in: 1882 receiving compensation in its stead. In 1883 The Govern- 
ment of India issued certain orders regulating the future devolution of the 
jBgir amon^t the family groups. 

This estate covers an area of 18 sq. miles with a population of 1<,774. 
The revelme is ei^imated to the amount of 11,000 rupee.s. 

Bijha. — Khande Rao and Mukund Sinh succeeded in 1839 and 185(^ 
respectively Diwan Surjan Sinh of Bijna. 

This estate covers an area of 27 sq. miles with a population of 2,326.. 
The revenue is estimated to the amount of 8,500 rupees. 

Banka Pahari. — 'Banka’ is the title belonging to the Jagirdars of this 
jidgw, Diwan Ishri Sinh was succeeded by his son Btje Bahadur in 1847 and 
laifl' grandson Piariji Sinh in 1871. The direct male line being extinct the 
succession devolved on Diwan Sukh Saheb, the brother of the last Jajir- 
dar. Hei too, died childless in 1890, -and the jagir passed to a cousin of 
the decease, Diwan Meherban Sing. 

The Government of India though entitled to a fourth of the net 
income of the jagir as Nazarana; on su«ce.ssion passing to the collateral 
line, were pleased to accept a portion of their due on each of the 
two successions: 

This estate covers an area of 4J sq. miles with a population of 1,098. 
The revenue is estimated to. the amount of 8,000 rupees. 

Tori Fatehpur. — The Jagirdar of Tori Fatehpur, Har Prasad, di^d in 
1858; the jagir thereupon devolved on his adopted son Pirthi Sinh. /As at 
the time of his succession ho was a minor, the jagir was managed by the 
adoptive mother. On his death in 1830, the succession of his nephew Arjun 
8mb was sanctioned by the Government ; the widow of the. late Jagitday 
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receive^ him in adoption in compliance with the parting wishes of 
Iter husband. 

This estate covers an area of 36 sq, miles with a population of 9,527 
The revenue is estimated to the amount of 22,000 rupees. 


HiNDOL 

Area. — 312 sq. miles. Population. — 33,802. 

Revenue. — 20,890 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north and east by Dhenkanal * State; 
on the south by Baratnba and Narsingpur States; and on the west by the 
confiscated estate of Angal. 

The State was founded by two brothers Lakshman and Bharat 
Maratha, who came over from Ganjam. The family title of Raja has been 
borne by the head of the family, but it was formally recognised by the 
. British Government in 1874. The present Raja Janardaii Mardraj Jagdeb 
succeeded his brother on th(^gadi in 1879. 

Residence. — Hindoh Orissa Tributary Mahals ; Central Provincea 


HINDUR OR NALAGARH. 

Area. — 284 sq. miles. Population,’ — 54,032. 

Revenue, — 90,000 rupees. 

In 1815 the British Government granted a Sanad to Rana Raiia 
Sinh. IJe belonged to Kahlur fixraily. The British Government gaw 
him Bharauli in lieu of the fort ofMalaun which they retained as a military 
post till 1846, Bharauli being subsequently transferred to the Balsan State. 
His son Bije Sinh died in 1856 without any male issue. The Government,, 
however, were pleased to recognize Mian Aggar Sinh, an illegitimate son 
of the late Rana Ram Sinh, but a tribute of Rs. 5,000 per annum was im- 
posed on him and his heirs. He died in 1876; the present Chief Tika 
Ishri Sinh is his son and successor. 

Residence.— Hindur, Punjab ; Northern India. 
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HIRAPUR 

Area.— Unkno\Yn. Population. — 1 ,000. 

Revenue. — 11,500 rupees. 

The pi’esent Thakore Chhatar Sinh succeeded his father Ram Sinh ih 
1841, who as the adopted son of Bhairon Sinh had succeeded him in 1826. 

The Hirapur Thakores receive Tankhas of the amount of Rs. 6,449' 
from Indore^, Gwalior and Bhopal. They receive a certain portion of Tankhas 
originally due from Sindhia, from the British Government on account of 
the transfer of the Nimar District. They also hold from Holkar certain 
villages on an estimrari tenure. They hold the villages of Kerocal and six- 
teen villages in Makrar from Sindhia and Dhar respectively as their 
grantees. 

Residence. — Hirapur, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 


IJPURA. 

Area. — Unknown. Popu lafion. — 42 1 . 

Revenue. — 4,100 rupees. 

■ Gobarji, Makwana Koli by caste, is the present Talukdar. He pays 
a tribute of Rs. 238-15-8 to the Gaekwad of Baroda through the Political 
Agent of Mahi Kantha, The Talukdar has power in criminal cases to inflict 
rigorous imprisonment for one month and fine upto Rs. 50, while in civil 
matters he is empowered to hear and decide suits to the value of Rs. 250. 

Residence. — Ijpura, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


ILOL. 

Area. — 40 sq. miles. Population. — 5151. 

Revenue. — 29,000 rupees, 

Vijaya Sinh, the ancestor of the Thakore of this Taluka, was the 
second son of Keshar, a Rajput of the Makwana sect and a -descendant of 
the ruling bouse of Patdi. One Bhathi Makwana, in the line of Vijaya 
Sinh, went out abroad in search of fortune, and marrying the daughter of 
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Khant Koli, threw in his lot with her relations. He acquired tlie 
Taluka of Ilol from them and the family went on increasing until it 
comprised within its scope the several branches now rbling at IloI,‘ Derol, 
Khedavada, Vakhfcapur, Dedhrota and Prempiir. The exact date of the 
origin of each is buried in oblivion, but it is certain that they are the 
descendants of the Makwanas. . 

Vakhat Sinhji, the present ruler, received his education at the ftaj- 
kumar College at Rajkot. He has the powers of a fourth class Sirdar> 
so he is entitled to infliet rigorous . imprisonment for 3 months and 
fine upto Rs. 500, while in civil matters he is competent to hear^ and 
dispose of suits upto the viilue of Rs. 5,000. 

Residence. — Ilol, Mahi Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


INCHALKARANJL 

Area. — 201 sq. miles. Population. — 59,330. 

Revenue.— 214,660 rupees. 

Narayan Rao, Brahman by caste, is the present Talukdan He 
ascended the gadl on the death of his adoptive father Govind Rao 
Koshava. His adoption was sanctioned bv the Paramount Power. During 
his minority the State was administered by the Kolhapur Darbar. A tribute 
of Rs. 2,900 is paid by the Talukdar to the Kolhapur State. The Taluk- 
dar has not been granted the right of adoption, but the succession is 
governed by the rule of primogeniture. * 

Residence. — Inchalkaranji, Kolhapur Agency; Bomlay Presidency. 


ITRIA GADHULA. 

Area. — 6 sq. miles. Population. — 1,062. 

Revenue. — 4,000 rupees. 

Ram, Kathi of the Khachar clan, is the present Talukdar. Be pays 
a tribute of Rs. 252 to the British Government and Rs. 83 to the Juna- 
garh State as Zortalhi Halcha. The Talukdar has one independent tribute- 
payer. No civil and criminal powers are enjoyed by him. Itria is 13 miles 
'stant from Babra. 

Residence. — Itria, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 



ITWAD. 

Area.— sq, miles. Population— 1,300. 

Revenue. — 2,056 rupees. 

NaW Sinh, Amar Sinh, and Bawaji, Rathod Rajputs by caste; are 
the present Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 601 to H. H. the 
Oaekwad of Baroda through the* Political Agent of Rewa Kantha. No civil 
and criminal powers are granted to them. 

Residence. — Itwad, Rewa Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


JABRIA BHIL. 


Area.-^25 sq. miles. Population. — 5,000. 

Revenue. — 15,000 rupees. 


These jagirs better known as the Pindari jagirs were granted to 
Rajan Khan. • He was the brother of the well-known Pindari leader Chitu, 
who at the time of the Settlement of Malwa was granted a pension of Rs. 
3,600 (Sonat) and a residence at Gorakhpur. Subsequently he was allowed 
to return to Malwa and the jagir in lands was assigned in lieu of the annual 
pension in 1826. The three jagiri •villages Piplianagar, Khajuria and 
Jabria Bhil are situated in Shujawalpur. The grapt also included the 
villages of Dugri and Jabri on an istimrari tenure for an annual rent 
of Rs. 500. • 

On the exchange of the Eastern Shujawalpur to the Gwalior Darbar in 
1831, the jagir passed within the jurisdiction of the State ; but provision 
was made by which the Gwalior Darbar was required to respect th^ 
grant, and the question of succession w^as to be determined by the British 
Government and communicated to the State. In this year he died. 
Though the grant of the jagir was for the life-time of the grantee, it was 
graciously continued to his successors. The jagir was distributed among 
the five sons of the decea.sed. 

The following genealogical^ree has been appended to explain the 
sharers' mutual kinship. 

Rajan Khan. 


Bakhsh. Itahi Bakhsh. Madur Bakhsh. Mukhdum Bakhsh. Rahim Bkkhsh- 

Jmd Bakhsh. Rarlm Bakhsh. x B^a 

Yassal Habmad. KhuL Bakhsh. 

* ( adoptflii ) 
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Jabria Bhil, — R^lj Bakhsh received Jabria Bhil and Jabri. He died in 
IS74. His son Jamal Bakhsh succeeded him, but owing to maladministration 
the management was taken over by the Bhopal Agency, the chief being 
^r^ted an allowance of Rs. 200 ( 1879 ). He died in 1886 and his nephew 
Yusaaf Mahmud, a minor, succeeded him. Thejer^iV is managed by an 
,Xmin appointed by the Political Agent. 

Khajuria. — Ilahi Bakhsh received Khajuria as his share ; be died fn 
^859. His posthumous son Karim Bakhsh succeeded him. The estate was 
temporarily placed under the Political Agents superintendence bet- 
ween 1871 and 1881 owing to his mismanagement and the heavy debts 
incurred by him. 

Dugri.—-Madur Bakhsh received Dugri ; ho died in 1883 and was 
succeeded by his grandson Khuda Bakhsh. 

Piplianagar.— This portion was passed to Mukhdnm Bakhsh and 
Rahim Bakhsh. The lattor died in 1892, and was succeeded by his son 
Raja Miyaa 


JAFARABAl) 

Area. -42 ,sq. mih.'S. l\)pulai ion. --9,405. 

Rcveniu'. - 45,000 rupees. 

This State is owned by tlic Sidi Chiefs of Janjira. They were origi- 
nally aborigines residing in Africa, but their forefathers are said to 
have come over to India from that continent. It is not exactly known 
when they migrated here, but this much is certain that as early as in the' 
fifteenth century they were known as the Sidis of Janjira and Dandat 
Rajpur in the Konkan. They received the ya^ir of Janjira from Mah- 
mud Begada, the Padshah of Gujarat, in 1489, in recognition of their 
wvices as commiariiders in the navy of the Mussulman sovereign. They 
•treed to escort the fleets which carried Mahomedan pilgrim$ to Mecca till 
1686. Then shirking off the supremacy of the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, 
they took to plundering merchant vessels of all nations except those of 
the English. They also came into direct conflict with the Maratbas. In 
1736-37 Baji Rao Peshwa deprived them of a great portion of their jagh* 
in Janjira, but its impregnable fortress Kjould not be stormed. 

Jafarabad once formed part of the Mughal Empire, but as in the open- 
decade of the eighteenth centrin' tbatcolloesal fabric was nearing itsdecj^ v 

It 
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iM^ifisolution, the Thandar of that place assumed independeBi<Je' Miy:J!J81. 
With the Koli pirates as his comrades, he began to plunder laot ©iriytthe 
neighbouring country, but also the n?erchant ships plyirg betweeft Surat 
and its adjacent peris. Sidi. Hillal, a mtmlcr of the Janjira ftmily, 
who was then the gcvcirer of Suiat, atiecked Jafaialad and took all the 
Koli pirates prisoners, A heavy , tine was imposed on the who 

unable to pay it, procured his . release by handing over to the victor 
the district of Jafarabad. Sidi Hillal posted there a military station for 
its defence. The constant dr( ad to Mhkh he was exposed on account of 
the disorder and anarchy prevailing there, and the crushing burthen of a 
debt of 1*7,000 rupees induced him io go to Janjira in 1762 and sell 
his new acquisition to the Sidi ruler. He was thus able to discharge his 
liabilities. Sidi Hillal was appointed governor of that place and sent there 
with a ‘few soldiers. 

A treaty appears to have been concluded at this period between the 
Sidis, the English and the people of Jafarabad which was mainly directed 
to the development of maritime commerce. Jafarabad not being endowed 
by nature with anything which, would make it an emporium of trade 
did not prosper even under British supervision. Being a favourite resort 
of the pirates none of the contracting parties was tempted to take posses- 
sion, of it. 

The present occupant of the Janjira throne is Sidi Ahmud, who is the 
real. owner of Jafarabad. An officer is deputed by him to look after itsaffairs. 
The State of Janjira is situated in the Konkan. 

The State of Jafarabad is placed in the second class. Full criminal 
and civil powers are vested in its chief. Appeals from the decision of the 
officer posted at Jafarabad are heard by tlie Nawab Saheb of Janjira. 


JAKHAN. 

Area.—3 sq. miles. Population. — 703, 

Revenue: — 1,573 rupees. 

Oghadbhai and Haribhai, Jhala Rajputs by caste, are the present 
Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 242 is j>aid by them to the British Govem- 
i^ent anjd Rfiv 46 to the Junhgarh State as Zortalhi Hakka, , The^ Taluk- 
d^rs have two independent tribute-payors. No civil and crimin#^ 
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rife granted to them. Jakhan is 4 miles distant from the Liinbdi flail- 
way Station. 

Residence.-- Jakhan. Kathiawad.; Bomhay Presidency. 

JALIA AMRAJl. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 608. 

Revenue. — 2,200 rupees. 

Koyaji, Sarvaiya Rajput by caste, is tTic present Talukdar. He 
pays a tribute of Rs. 128 to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda and Rs. 8 to 
H. H. the.Nawab of Jiinagarh as Zortalbi ILikka. The Talukdar has one 
independent tribute-payer. He has no civil and criminal- powers. Jalia 
Ainraji i.s* 9 miles to the south-west of Palitana. ■ 

Residence. — Jalia Amraji, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


JALIA DEWANI. 

Area. — 36 sq. miles. Population .—2,383. 

Revenue. — 15,000 rupees. 

Man Sinhji, Jadeja Rajput by ca.ste, is the present Talukdar. He 
pays a tribute of Rs, 1181f to the Gaekwad of Baroda and Rs. 370 to the 
Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakka. The Talukdar has one indepen- 
dent tribute-payer. He is placed in the fifth class among the chiefs of 
Kathiawad, so in criminal cases he is. entitled to inflict rigorous imprison- 
ment for two years and fine upto Rs. 2,000. In civil matters he decides 
suits upto the amount of Rs. 500. Jalia Dewani is 26 miles distant 
from the Rajkot Rail’way Station. 

Bosidonce. — Jalia Dewani, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


JALIA MANAJL 

Area. — 1 sq. mde. PopuIation.-r-lSO. 

Revenue. — 2,000 rupees. 

Jasubha, by caste Survaiya Rajput, is the present Talukdar. A tri- 
bute 6f Rs. 31 i& paid by him to the Gaekwad of Baroda. He has one in- 
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^y;|^n(lent tribute-pay^r. No civil and criminal powers arfe" enjoyed' by 
liSm. Jalia Manaji is 5 miles distant from Chok. 

Residence.— Jalia Manaji, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 

JAMKHANDI. 

*Aroa. 555 sq. ijiilos. Popnlatioit.- l()2JUi?. 

Kevonue. -4,62, 142 ru])oc.s. 

Gopal Rao Ranichaiidra, the Chief of the Jainkhaiidi house expired 
in 1840, and was succeeded by Ranichandra Rao Gopal, the present Chief, 
who is a first class Sirdar. The Chief pays a yearly contribution of Ra. 
20,840-10-0 to the British Government in lieu of service stipulated to be 
performed by his ancestors. 

Residence. -Jamkhaiidi, Kolhapur Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


JAMNTA. 

Area.-— 46,575 Pupiilalion, -3,3.02. 

UevCnue. -16,000 rupee.s. 

Ttie Bhumia ( land-lord ) of Jamil la is descended from Nadir Sinli, 
the notorious freebooter in the western Viudyas. He was succeeded by his 
soil Bhiman Sinh, who on his death was succeeded by Moti Sinli. Moti 

Sinh died in 1863, and Hamir Sinh, the present Bhumia, succeeded him. 

* " ^ 

He iS' educated at the Residency llajkumar College at Indore. 

The present Bhumia Hamir Sinh who succeeded his father Moti 
• Sinh in 1883 is descended from Nadir Sinh, the notorious Robin Hood of 
Westerh Vindhyas, who flourished at the time of the settlement of 
, }Ialwa by Sir John Malcolm. Through his mediation Holkar under took 
to pay him tanJeha to the amount of Rs. 2,584 which undertaking was 
|«newed in 1820 on Nadirs expulsion from Malwa, to his son Bhiman 
jSinb. Similar engagements were concluded in his favour with Sindhia sCnd 
the Dtor state. 

“The village of Kheri is held from Holkar at an annual rent ot Rs. 
iJ'bl 'subject to a deduction of Rs. 150 for guarding the Dharjnapurpass. 

fights of the Bhumia in this village are held to be prepetual by 
flovernmeUt .. - 
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^ to excrise independent jurisdiction over 47 villages^ over 

and above lands guaranteed in 1820 to the Bhumia was questioned by 
Holkar, Sitidhia and the Dhar Chief in 1868. This right was, however, sub- 
sequently affirmed subject to the control of the Political Agent though 
altogether free from the interference of neighbouring States. 

Residence.-- Jamnia, l?*hopavvar Agency; Central India. 


JASDAN. 


Area. 288 s:<j. miles.- Population. — 29,037. 

Rovenu<‘. 100,000 rupees. 

The rulers of Jasdan are Kathis of the Khaehar clan. Prince Veravaf, 
the son of Dhan, a Rajput kir.g, who ruled at Dhonk ( now a village in 
the Condal State) married a Kathi princess, Rupdo, who was the daughter 
of Visa! Kathi. He was a (lesccnda-nt of Patkar, the eldest sen of Kasta, 
the progenitor of the Kathi.'^. Vcnival being a Rajput prince was degraded 
to the position of a Kathi by his accepting the hand of a Kathi princess. 
Three sons, Valo, Khuman and Kliachar were bom to her, whose names 
afterwards became the patronymics of the three branches of the same 
family. The present. ruler is a descendant of Khaehar, and belongs to the 
Jjakhani branch, which derived its name from Lakho, who flourished in 
Khaehar s line several degrees removed from liim. 

Jasdan is a town of ancient ronow n. It was originally named Chashtan, 
from Swami Chashtan of the Kshatrapa family. When the Ghori Mahomedans 
Tuifed at Junagarh, they built a strong fortress at Jasdan, and changed 
its name to Qhorigarh. Afterwards it passed into the hands of the Ehumans of 
Kherdi, and in 1665, Vika Khaehar seized it from Jasa Khuman.* Vika 
was the son of Maiisia and gi'andson of Lakha Khaehar, from whom his 
descendants began to be known as “ Lakhani Khachars, ” 

Vika Khaehar died in 1685, Ho had two sons, Valero, who died in 

^ Colonel .Walker in his report on Kathiawad says that the larger part of the estate 
was acquired from Meheramanji (son of Lakhaji ), the ruling chief of Sardhar (Rajkot). 

Meheramanji assigned a portion of his territories to the Kathis, and made 
paace with them to prevent them from coniipitting raids on and devastating the country 
founi^'^ardharl By virtue of the treaty Meheramanji gave to the principal ancestoVs of 
the Kathis. t)ie,;a/7fr5 of Jasdan. Bhatla. Anandpur, Mewasa and Bhadla. 
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and Mansb^ father. Mansio 'vlatilaS^ i!D^s 

which took place with the Kathis of the Khuman braneb. As be 
left BO issue, his step-brother, Chelo I., came to the throne. : When Ghelo 
died, Odho succeeded, and on his death Vajsur aifcended the gadi. 

At the time of Vajsur's accession, he was very young and was there- 
fore brought up under the immediate supervision of bis uncle Jethsur 
Ehachar, a warrior of great renown. His ancestors had exacted pal. or valava 
(a sort of tax) from Limbdi and several other villages in return for the^protec- 
tion given by them. On Harbhamji of Limbdi refusing to submit to that 
taxation, Jethsur led his bands against the Limbdi territory accompa- 
nied by his nephew Vajsur, and carried off all the property they^ 
eould lay their hands on. In one of these inroads Jethsur lost his life. 

After the death of the uncle full powers devolved on Vajsur. He 
was as well known throughout the country for his personal bravery and 
daring, as he was estc^emed by his brother Kathis, who appointed him 
their head-man ( Ghard^ra ). 

In 1788 Aratani, Dhandhuka and Ranpur were laid under con- 
tribution by Vajsur, who at length Succeeded in enforcing his pa/ claims 
on them. In 1791 the chief of Limbdi hjid to sue for peace and come to 
terms with him by granting liim a village and thus free his country 
perraanentiy from liis depredations, Vajsur extended his territories by 
seizing lands belonging to other Jamindars. 

In the last years r f his life, Vajsur Khachar abandoning his maraud- 
ing pursuits, began to direct his attention to the improvement of agri- 
culture and the development of the resoiirces of the Statq. 

Within a few days of the death of Meheraman, the Diwan of Nava- 
aagar, which took place in 1801, Vajsur Khachar went to pay re- 
sp^ts to Maharaja Jasaji, the Jam Saheb. At the time of the interview 
he presented a mare to the Jam, who not liking it returned it to him.. 
Vajsur who felt highly offended, gave it away to a common Charan, The 
Jam Saheb’ looked upon this as disrespectful to his dignity, and was 
much disple^ised. Vajsur cared nothing for his displeasure, and when 
he returned to Jasdan took to plundering the Jam's territories. The 
Jam attacked Jasdan with a large array. When Vajsur saw that he 
would not be able to make a stand against such immense odds, he with- 
drew with his family to Limbdi, and thence proceeded to Bhavnagar 
where he was kindly received by the reigning prince Vakhatsinhji. Jas- 
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^anwi|$ given up to fire and sword by the Jam, and after a few days, 
leading there a small garrison he returned to Navanagar. Vajsur Khachar, 
on leaving Bhavnagar, ^ent into outlawry against the Jam and carried on 
hia depredations within his dominions. From the reign of terror whmh his 
*rathlesa raids spread throughout the State, the Jam Saheb sought for 
relief, and Jasdan was restored to tlie Khachar on his agreeing to desist 
from hostilities for eight years. 

^IJhough besot on all sides by adverse circumstances, Vajsur acquired 
.such a prestige among his contemporaries that he was able to make bis 
very name a safe passport throughout the whole province of Kathiawad. 
It was then customary in that province with tmvellers always to have 
a guard when travelling from one place to another ; but to such an extent 
had the terror of his nariie prevailed that a note under his hand and seal 
stood them in equally good stead ; such a note was. as good as a number 
of arnied men. 

Vajsur Khachar, a gallant wanqor and a man of many-sided activities, 
was numbered among the dead in 1810. He was succeeded by Chelo 
Khachar II. .He did not take part in any of those varied exciting adven- 
tures as signalised his fathers life, and quietly pressed away at his 
capital in 1 852, after a somewhat lengthy rule of 42 years. He was 
succeeded by his son Alo Khachar, who is at present ruling at Jasd^. 
He is an intelligent man, well known among the Kathis as possesiBing 
all the characteristics of his race. He has four sons, Odho, Jivo, Mansur 
and Najobhai. • 

Jasdan is a third class State, and consequently Its niler is em- 
powered to inflict rigorous imprisonment for 7 years and fine uptd Rs. 
10,000, In civil matters he decides suits to the aiuount of Es, 20,000 
Jasdan is 30 miles distant from both Dhasa and Bo tad Railway Stationk * 

Genealo^cal tree. 

Viko, Mansio, Chelo I, Odho, Vajsur and.— 

Chelo 11. 

I 

Alo. ( The present Chief. ) 


Odho. Jiwo, Mansur. Najobhai.' 

Residence. — Jasdan, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 
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.JA8HPUR, 


Area. -1,497 -sci- u'ile.s. Population. — 90,240. 

♦ 

Re von lie.— 25,000 rupees. 

The Raja Pratab Narayan Sinh X)eo Bahadur, who belongs to a Ksha- 
trya family, succeeded to the gadi ivi 1845. ‘The State was feudatory to the 
Bhonsles of Nagpur, but in 1818 with annexation of Nagpur to the 
Britsh Crown it passed under British control. The Raja was firai in his 
loyalty to the British Power during, the Mutiny. He was created aC. I. E: 
in 1890. 

Residence. —Jashpur, Chota Nagpur, Bengal. 


JASO. 

Area." -75 «(j. miles. P()]mlalion. — 

Revenue. — 14,0()0 rupees. 

When Chhatra Sal partitioned his possessions this pargana fell to 
the lot of Jagat Bai. In 1776 Jagat Rai divided his estate between 
‘ his three sons, Guman Sinh, the ancestor of the Ajaigarh branch, 
Ehuman Sinh of. the Charkhari branch and Pahad Sinh of Jaitpur 
branch now totally extinct. In this distribution- the Jaso district .was 
^ven in equal shares to Guman Sinh and Khuman Sinh. It w^, however, 
held by Bharti Chand, who left it to his two sons, Durjan Sinh and Hari Sinh, 
in equal shares. During the family quarrels, they maintained their hold 
•over the district. On the death of Durjan Sinh without any male issue, the 
wholedistrict passed successively to Chait Sinh, the son of Hari Sinh, and ^ 
his infant sou Murat Sinh. Jaso was conquered by Ali Bahadur, who put 
Oopal Sinh in possession of it. Rut being a servant of Murat s father he 
took him under his protection. In 1807, the question of the supremacy 
of the chief of Ajaigarh over Jaso arose and led to a good deal of blood 
shed In 1813, the British Government interfered a^id on -enquiry held 
that Murat Sinh should acknowledge the sovereignty of BakhAt Sinh, 
the Ajaigarii chief, and should pay him, if not directly, thiough the Britis 
Oovenimeutan annualtributeofRs. 2600. Despite the ‘deei^idn orthe 
Goremment, Murat Sinh persistently refused to recognize the 
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The Government, seeing that the Raja of Ajaigarh was not 
able to enforce his claims and finding the sense of other Bundelkhand chiefs 
against the Ajaigarh pifetensions, reviewed their former decision^ and on a 
Pnller examination of the matter settled in 1816 that the Ajaigar^ supremacy 
but nominal ; and made amends for their previous refusal to confirm 
hiin in his possessions by granting a Sanad confirming him in independent 
po^ession qF his jagir and freeing him /rom all liability to pay quit-rent; 
at the s^me time remitting the Ajaigarh tribute by a like amount of Rs. 
2,500. 


^ Murat Sinh was succeeded by his second son Ishri Sinh. Ho, 
experienced some difficulty at the hands of his relatives. He confiscated 
the jagirs of Raghunath Sinh and Satarjit Sinh for their rebellious conduct, 
but the Government of India intervened «and brought about the restoration 
of the Richatya^ir to Raghunath Sinh suToject to an annual payment of Rs. 
1,000 to the Jagirdar of Jaso. They also procured an annual allowance of Rs. 
1,000 only for Satarjit Sinh owing to his inability to manage his jagir 
properly in 1845. Ishp Sinh died in 1860. His minor son who succeeded, 
followed him within a few months. Thus the direct line of Murat Sinh be- 
came extinct with him. The representative of the collateral line, Satarjit 
Sinh, was recognized as the Jagirdar of Jaso in 1862. The right of reversion 
claimed by the Ajaigarh Raja was overruled. He, however, died in 1869. His 
son and grandson Bhopal Sinh and Gajraj Sinh succeeded him respectively 
in 1869 and 1876. At the Imperial Assemblage, Gajraj Sinh received the 
title pf “Diwan Bahadur” as a personal distinction. He lived till 1888. As he 
had no male issue,' his brother Chhatrapati Sinh sucoeededhim who surviv- 
ed but a few months. On his death in 1889 the succession of Raja Jagatraj, - 
Hbaridar of Richat, the present Chief of Jaso, was sanctioned by tho 
Bovemment, he being the representative of the nearest collateral line. 
He has inferior criminal and civil powers. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Bharfci Chand. 


Durjan Sinh. 


Hari Sink. 


Ohait Sinh. 
Murat Sifih. 


Isri Sinh 


Bhopal Sinh. 


Ilani Sinh. 

• !. . 

Satarjit Sinh. 


Ranjit Sink, 


Gajraj Sinh. 


Chhatrapati Sinh, 


Jagatraj ( adopted ). 

( The present Chief. ) 

Residence. — Jaso, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 
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JATH. 

Area. — 979 sq. miles. Population. — 76,797. 

Ke venue. — 1,97,31 9 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by Sangola in Sholapur and 
Mangalvedha in Sangli, on the east by Indi and Bijapur, on the south 
by Athni in Belgaum, and on the west by Sangli and Miraj. 

The Chief of Jath claims his descent from Lakhmaji Bin Eldaji 
Chauhan, heidman Df the village of Daphlapur. He had two sons, Satvaji 
Kao, and Dhondji Kao, of whom the former on payment of a nazaraaa to 
Ali Adilshah, king of Bijapur, was in 1G80 appointed Deshmukh of the 
districts of Jath, Kara jgi, Bardol and Vanvad. Satvaji Kao continued to 
be a leading nobleman at the court of Bijapur till the final overthrow of that 
kingdom by Emperor Anrangzeb in 1686. The Deshmukh for a time 
assumed entire iridejiendcnce, but was soon brought round by Aurangzeb, 
who conferred on him Jath and Karajgi in jagir, and Jath, Karajgi, Vanvad 
and Bardol as vafans, Satvaji Kao lost during his life-time his two grown up 
sons, Babaji and Khanaji, and thus left without issue, the estate devolved 
after his death upon Esubai, the widow of his eldest son, Babaji. In 1754 
Esubai died and was succeeded by her nejihew Yashwant Kao, who dying 
in 1759 was succeeded by his son Amrit Kao. After his death the estate 
was inherited by his son, Khanaji Kao, who had married two wives Kenuka- 
bai and Salubai. The British Government entered into an engagement with 
the senior Rani in 1818, by which all her ]:)osscssions were confirmed to her. 
Renukabai died in 1823, and was succeeded by Salubai, who after, a brief 
enjoyment of the estate died without leaving any male issue. The jagir 
in the absence of a successor in the direct line of Satvaji Kao lapsed to the 
kingdom of Satara. In 1824, however, it was granted to Ram Kao Bin 
Narayan Kao, a collateral member of the family. Ram Rao died in 1835 
without issue, and the Raja of Satara once more exercised his reversionary 
right by attaching the estate which he managed till 1841, when it was 
conferred upon Bhagirathibai, the widow of Ram Rao. She, in 1841, wdth 
the permission of the Satara Government adopted one Bhim Rao Bin Bhag- 
want Rao, who assumed the name of Amrit Rao. During the minority of 
Amrit Rao the estate was managed by Bhagirathibai. On her death in 
1845, Sakhoji Rao Samant was appointed manager, which place he continued 
to occupy till 1855, when Amrit Rao was vested with full control over 
tho jagir. The complaints raised agaiast the maladministration of Amrit 
Rao were so numerous and serious, that the Bombay Government thought it 
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|)]f^perm 1872 to appoint Captain West, as a special officer, to enquii*e into 
alleged gnevances of the subjecfts of Jath, That officer submitted an 
unfavourable report and the Chief was divested of both civil and criminal 
jurisdictions over his subject population. This arrangement lasted till 
1883 when the Chief was allowed a share in the management of his estate 
as Joint Administrator along with a British officer. In 1885 the entire 
management was once more made over to him on his agreeing to strictly 
follow the instructions imparted to him by the British Government. When 
reinstated on the gad l, he shewed nasigns of improve rnefit and at times acted 
in direct contravention to the conditions imposed on him in 1885. At 
last in 1891, it was found expedient in the interests of the State to set him 
aside altogether and award him an annual pension of 20,000 rupees. 
Amrit Rao died a British Pensioner on 12th January 1892, and 
the succession of Buwaji, a young boy aged six years, has been sanctioned 
by the Supreme Government. The Chief of Jath pays a tribute of Rs. 4,840 
to the British Government. He also pays Rs. 950 to the Panth Prati- 
nfiidhi of Aiindh. Jath is 95 miles to the north-east of the Belgaurn Rail- 
^^ay Station, 

Genealogical tree. 

Lakh map. 

^ 1 „ ^ . ' 

I I . ■ 

fiatv.aji Rao. . Dtiondji Jiao. 


Babaji. Kh.mjijj. 

J 

Esubai. 

( Wiilevv uf‘ Haltaji. ) 

I 

Vaswant Rao. 

( Ncplicw cf ICsubai. ) 

. .1 

Amrit Rao. 

K liana ji liae. 

I ' 

Rfiuikabai. Saliibai. 

( <»i’ KhaiBiji Hao. ) 

I 

Ram Kao. 

Bhini Kao al Amrit Kao. 

• I ■ * 

Buwaji Kao. 

( The preBent Chief. ) ^ , 

‘Residence. — Jath, Satara District : Bombay Presidency 
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JAWASIA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 600. 

Revenue. — 10,000 rupees. 

The Thakores of this estate are Sisodiya Rajputs of Bhadnagar family. 
Before the fainily settled here, it successively occupied Dipalpur; Bararb^ 
and Tajpur. At the time of the Settlement of Malwa, Sher Sinh and 
Oulab Sinh were the Thakores with whom engagements were concluded. 
Bhairon Sinh who succeeded them died in May 1883. Rawat Lai Sinh, 
who succeeded Bhairon Sinh, is the present Jagirdar. 

By virtue of the Settlement concluded, the tankhas payable to the 
Thakores by Holkar, Sindhia and the chief of Dewas were fixed at Rs, 
5176-3. They also hold certain villages (Jawasia, Gurkheri and Chaplakheri) 
on quit-rent tenure in the territories of the Dewas chief as also extensive 
jagirs in that state. 

Rosideiiee. — Jawasia, Western Malwa Agency; Central India. 


JHALERA. 

The present Thakore is Hati Sinh, who succeeded his father in 1884, 
He receives tankha of Rs. 1,200 from Sindhia and half the amount of the 
tankha is granted to the Kharsia Thakore by the senior Dewas cjiief. As 
regards his political status, he is on the same footing as his kinsman, 
the Thakore of Kharsia. 


JAWllAR. 

Area. — 534 sq. miles. Population. — 48,556. 

Revenue. — 100,000 rupees. 

The territorties comprised within this State were acquired by a 
Koli freebooter Jaya Mukney in 1335, and the title of Raja for the head of 
the family was procured* by Nim Shah, the son of Jaya Mukney, in 1341 
from the Emperor of Dehli The present Raja Malhar Rao alias Patang 
Shah was adopted on pa;f ment of a nazara'^a to the Paramount Power by 
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Ite widow of the late Raga Vikram Shah in 1866. The Raja decides first 
:€|a»j Magisterial and session cases. He also hears appeals from the (iecision;8; 
^ subordinate officei-s. 

Rcvsidence. — Jawliar, Bombay Presidency; Western India. ^ 


JETPUR. 

Area. — 578 sq. miles. Population;— 68, 000. 

Revenue. —8,00,000 rupees. 

The State of Jetpur though comprising an extensive area is appor- 
tioned among numerous Kathis of the Vala descent. The traditional 
account of the Kathi race fixes its origin at the end of the D'wapar age. 
Nearly four thousand years before the birth of Christ, the powerful monarchy 
of Hastinapur was involved in the vortex of a civil war. The jealousies 
between the Pandii^vas and Kauravas were, however, temporarily silenced by 
an equal partition of the empire between them. OiKi-half of the territories 
was assigned to the five brothers ( Panda vas) between them all; and the other 
was retained by the Kauravas. The Pandavas lost everything from their 
dearest consort Draupadi, down to the meanest of their worldly concerns 
which they pledged in gambling with their rivals, the Kauravas. A second 
game was played on condition that the losing party should undergo a 
banishment for twelve years, and pass the thirteenth year in absolute con- 
cealment. Having lost the game, the five brothers, with Draupadi, retired 
into the forest. Twelve years they passed in banishment and the 
thirteenth year they passed at the court of Vairat ( the modern Dholka ) 
in disguise, accepting menial service under the ruling chief. 

Though the Kauravas suspected Vairat to be their hiding place, they 
could not exactly lay their hands upon their persons. The Pandavas had 
another 12 years' exile at stake in case of detection. Duryodhan at last 
thought of resorting to cattle-lifting within the boundaries of the Vairat 
territory. He thought^that the Pandavas being true Kshatryas were sure to 
resent and violently oppose their attempt to carry away cows from Vairat. But 
a grave difficulty stood in their way. As true Kshatryas, they were prohibted 
frpiBi taking..any part in such an impious attempt. Their minister, Prince 
Earan, the oflfspring of the Deity Sun, thereupon struck agaimst the earth a 
small j^ick, ^d a man soon emerged from within the bowels of the earth. 
J'he Ib.an t|)us produced was named Kashta (sticky a term indicative of his 
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-ojigin. was employed to carry out their plan of cattle-liftjpg. He 
was rewarded with the government of Pawar, a district in Kutch. The 
boon thus conferred on Kashta by his progenitor Karan was significant 
enough, for said he : — ‘‘ Thy children will live on robbery, and especially 
engage themselves in cattle-lifting, and the , Almighty will forgive them 
the sins they so commit.” His descendants still look upon cattle-lifting 
as an honourable -profession. Among the descendants of Kashta the 
morning time of the day is still known as Karan s qiiai’ter ; and their do- 
cuments bear the emblem of the sun. 

Kashta was married to an Ahir s daughter, to whom eight sons were 
born : — Patkar^ Pavara, Man jario, Toria, Bel, Jobalia, Nared and Natho: each 
of whom became the Ik ‘ ad of a distinct branch 

After several generations, the word Kashta was corrupted into Kathi 
by which term his descendants began j)opiilarly to be known. For several 
years they stayed at Pawar from which a severe famine drove them to 
Kathiawad. They settled themselves in a village, situated in that portion 
of the country surrQunded by the Barda Hills near Dliank — a village now 
owned by the Gondal State, though fallen from its ancient grandeur. 

• Rajput chiefs were reigning at Dhank, and at the time of the 
migration of the Kathis from Pawar, Dhan Valo held sway over the- 
province. He had a son Veraval, who was fascinated by the charms of the 
beautiful Rupde, the daughter of Visla Kathi^ a representative of the 
eldest branch, and was in course of time joinqd to her in lawful wedlock. A 
Rajput by origin, Prince Veraval, by thus accepting t\ui hand of a Kathi bride,, 
degenerated himself into a Kathi. Three sons Valo, Khumaii and Khachar 
were the issues of the marriage ; from each of whom, the three principal 
branches of the family derived their names. Though Veravaf by his 
marriage was lowered to the position of a Kathi, his descendants camo to be 
distinguished as ‘^Sakhawat Kathis or Kathis of blue blood; as distin- 
guishe d from the rest, who were called ‘ Auratia ’ i. e, inferior Kathis. 
Veraval was raised to the dignity of a Raja, to which he was by his birth 
entitled, by the Kathis, who all accorded him a willing obedience. 

The Kathis are said to have returned to their father-land in Kutch, 
hut in 1400 the Kutch monarch having formed an illicit alliance with a 
married Kathiani, and obtained for he^r a complete divorce from her lawfulljf 
'wedded husband, the Kathis rose against him and killed him. To avert the 
resentmpTit nf flprl. bnolr tn t.lio orovincc of Kathiawad. 
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were pursued by the Eutch force as far as Thau. * Here' acting 
lint received bjj their old leader in a dream, the Kathis fell furiously oh 
their pursuers and succeeded in scattering them. 

The Kathis now settled at Than and began gradually to dispossess the 
Babarias of their villages. Sere they lived for a very long time, maint- 
aining themselves by pasturing herds of cattle in the neighbouring 
jumgleSy and at times plundering their uncautious neighbours. This sort 
of life they led till the end of the sixteenth century, when a spirit of change 
came over their mode of life. They • began to people new villages, while 
some of them took* to agriculture. Thus they made a fair beginniifg to- 
wards the foundation of a powerful monarchy. ^ 

Advancing from Than, * they made their first move to Sudamda, 
Gadhda and Bhadli. From these quarters they bounced on neighbour- 
ing districts and acquired a small territory. They then spread themselves 
over the whole countiy from Than to Santhli, a village near Amreli, and 
imperceptibly made themselves masters of Vasavad and other places. By 
the same process of unnoticed encroachment, they obt|iined the district of 
Alagdhanani. Later on they began to lay waste the territory of Sardhar 
by their merciless plunders. Meheramanji purchased security from further 
molestation by agreeing to assign to the elders of the Kathis, Khadla,, 
Jasdan, Anandpur, Mewas, Bhadla and several other places. 

f In the opening ye^ of the eighteenth century which saw the decay 
of the Mughal Empire and the rise of the Maratha supremacy the Kathis 
acquired several possessions. The Sarvaiya Rajputs who were ruling over 
Chital could not defend their vast principality against their inroads. They, 
therefore, reserving to themselves a large portion of it, made over the rest 
of it to the Kathis in 1735. Their example was followed by the other 
Sarvaiya Rajputs. ^ 

Jetpur, Bilkha and Dedarda were then inhabited by the Khant 
KoUs and other lawless tribes, whose turbulence was too much for the 
limited resources of the Nawab of Junagarh to suppress. These districts. 
Were, therefore, assigned over by him to the Kathis in 1760. From the 
settlement at Chital, the Kathis gave up the la-iv of primo- 

• Tlianisat present in Lakhtar state. Near' this place, there are- the shrines of 
VaSiaagji, Soiya Deval and Papnash. They are deeply reverenced by the Kathis, Here 
many Kathis have immortalized themselves by meetting a glorious death on fields of 
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geniture in favour of equal partition of their estate amongst all brothers, a 
practice still obtaining among them. 

In 1792-93, the Kathia of the Khmnan branch of Kundla, the Vera 
Vala of Jetpur, the Kumpa Vala of Chital, Vajsur Khachar of Jasdan, and 
other Kathis of Paliyad, Thebhani, Ghotila, Botad, Gadhda and other places 
assembled at Chital, and collecting a large army made preparations for an 
attack upon Bhavnagar. Vakhat Sinhji, the ruling chief of that State, 
apprized of this, meditated attack, forestalled them by a counter move 
on Chital with the assistance of the junior members of his family, and 
confining them within their meeting place, besieged them within their own 
homes. He at the same time lay encamped within a gun shot distance 
from the town. The Kathis had not yet acquired any skill in the art of 
bombardment. They, therefore, left the place in small min^bcrs until a 
handful of them remained there to guard the castle. Vakhat]| Sinhji 
then stormed the citadel and made Kumpa Vala’s brother prisoner. 
The Kumpa Vala and other Kathis retreated to Jetpur and Vajsur 
Khachar to Jasdan. Afterwards, though Kumpa Valais brother was re- 
leased, a garrison vfas posted at Chital by the Bhavnagar Darbar. In 
1797-98 the Thakore saw the wisdom of reconciling the Kathis 
nnd re-calling the garrison from Chital. He restored the neighbouring 
territory to Kumpa Vala, and treated with the other Kathis in the 
same liberal spirit. 

The Kathis, finding that the fortification of Chital was weak enough 
to be easily stormed by the enemy as was icccntly done by the chief of 
Bhavnagar in 1792-03, determined to fortify Jetpur, wliich then became 
their chief centre, and they bodily removed from Chital to their new capital. 

In 1804 Diwan Babaji of Gaekwad attacked Jetpur, the bombard- 
ment lasting for about a month without producing any effect on its walls. 
He retired on the payment of tribute for three years which amounted to 
sum of Rs. 90,000. 

In 1821, the Khumans of Kundla attacked Vanda, a village belong- 
ing to the Thakore of Bhavnagar, plundered it and carried off the cattle. 
The dispute assumed a serious aspect, and a British contingent under 
Colonel Barne wall was ordered to proceed to the scene of disturbance, which 
took up its quarters at Arareli, Vajo Sinhji of Bhavnagar informed that 
officer that the Khumans were supported by the Kathis of Jetpur and 
Chital, Though, on enquiry, the information proved to be false, they were 
called upon to furnish securities for preserving peace in the provinca 
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1823, the Khumans drove away herds of cattle from Juiiayadar 
aad shut themselves .up in Valardi and Gugarala villages under Jetpur, 
Vaje Sinhji sent an army against them which succeeded in taking prisoners, 
Harsur, Golan, and Kamaribai, the sons and daughter of Jogidas Khuman 
whom they carried to Kundla. Captain Barnewall on being informed 
of this, summoned the heirs of Mulu Vala and others of Jetpur, and made 
them prisonera. The British Government took possession of the whole 
TalvJca. 

Within a few days of the above-said incident the Vala sharers of 
Jetpur expressed their willingness to hand over the Khuman refugees to 
Vaje Sinhji according to the wishes of the Government, and Vala Vikan)si 
together with the brother chiefs of Jetpur, Khachar Chelo of Jasdan, 
Khachar Bhan of Bhadli, Vala Harsur of Bagasra, and Danto Kotilo of 
'Dedan stood securities for them. 

The Vala sharers were set at large and their possession of Jetpur was 
once more restored to them. They afterwards arrested Kliuman Jogidas, 
Khuman Hado and their relatives, Viro, Bhan, Bhim, Ram, Pitho and Lakho, 
and produced them before Captain Barnewall, who sent them to Bhavnagar 
with the Vala sharers of Jetpur to bring about a friendly settlement with 
the Thakore of Bhavnagar. No satisfactory solution of their difference 
was, however, amved at. They again went into outlawry, and destroying 
rich crops in the villages of Jesar under Undsarvaiya, and plundering 
several other villages, they shut themselves up in the retreats of the Gir 
forest. In 1829, the Khumans were reconciled with the Bhavnagar Darbar. 
With the advent of the British rule, order has been restored throughout 
the province and the Kathis have settled themselves down to peaceful 
pursuits. 

There is another account current about the Kathis, according to 
which the old homo of the Vain Kathis was old Devalia, from which 
quarter, they seized Chita! and subsequently Jetpur, Mendarda and Bilkha, 
There are two different accounts relating to the capture of Jetpur. 

€>f them represents it to have been granted ty Bahadur Khanji, the 
jpTawab of Junagarh, to Vira Vala; while according to the other, the Vala 
Kafliis Bagasra, who were on hostile terms with Vajia Khasio of 
AlMdia, obtained support from Vira Vala and Najo of Cl]iital, in lieu of 
whose services Jetpur was granted to thqm by the Vala Kathis, who origi- 
nally acquired it froiin Kliaredia Baloch. 

Vala Champraj had a fair daughter, whose hand was sought ia mar- 
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ri^e by Sam^ tut the father did uot approve of tb^ proposed 
nAisiHaj^e, which led to the plunder of Kileshwar and the subsequent capture 
of J^tpur. Though no less than 1800 of his followers fell in the struggle 
CJhampraj did not swerve an inch from his bold resolve. When he saw that 
defeat was inevitable, he cut off the head of his daughter and in a desperate 
sally he with his followers perished to a man. Subsequently Jetpur 
was recovered by his descendants. 

Sixteen Kathis of the Vala branch are the present rulers of Jetpur, 
who are all descendants of Vala Naja Desa. To obtain a clear view of their 
mutual connection, their pedigree is given below. 

Genealogical tree. 

Vala Naja ( Desa s son. ) 




(ikv) ' thehInb 

/t N03. — 1, 2 are empowered with third class personal power, i. e, in 
pximinal cases they dBin inflict seven years* rigorous imprisonment with a 
fine of Rs. 10,000 and can dispose of civil suits upto the value of Rs. 10,000. 
The Taluka is in the fourth class. 

No. — 3 is invested with foitrth class power ; he can pass, sentence to the 
extent of three years' rigorous imprisonment with a fine of Rs. 5,000 and 
can dispose of civil suits to the value of Rs. 10,000. 

Nos. — 4, 5, G, 7 and 8 are invested with fifth class power by which 
they can inflict sentence of two years rigorous imprisonment with a fine 
upto Rs. 2,000, while in civil cases they can decide suits to the extent of 
Rs. 5,000. 

Nos. — 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 are empowered with sixth class 
power i, e, in criminal cases they inflict rigorous imprisonment for six months 
and fine upto Rs. 200. In civil cases they hear and decide suits to the 
amount of Rs. 500. 

Nos. — 15 and 16 are divested of their powers. 

They are all entitled to exercise their powers within their own in* 
dividual estate. 

JIGNI. 

Area. — 21 J sq. miles. Population.— 3,904. 

* Revenue. — 14,000 rupees. 

At the the British occupation of Bundelkhand, Prithi Sinh, 

as the Chief of the State, was in possession of fourteen villages, which were 
attached by the Government, but subsequently in 1810, a sanad grant- 
ing six villages was given to him. He died in 1830 leaving no son ; but 
a posthumous son, Bhopal Sinh, was born to him, who was recognised as his 
successor. During his minority, the estate was managed by the late chiefs 
widow. She, however, did not pull on well with her official advisers. A 
dispute arising between them, the Goveniment entrusted the administra* 
6on to a near kinsman of the young jagirdar^ who was directed to act 
under the supervision of the Agent. In 1845 the Chief came to the age 
of diilr6||pli| and he was placed in charge of the State, but owing to his 
weakness he allowed matters to be drifted to such a pass that the Govern* 
ment resumed charge of the State in 1855. He expired in the month 
of Octobw 1^70, having received a eanad of adoption in 1862. . 
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On his death, Lachhman Sinh, the youngest son of Maharaja Nir- 
pat Sinh of Panna was adopted. The State was administered under the 
superintendence of the Government till 1881 when he assumed direct 
management of his patrimony. At the Delhi Assemblage of 18'77 he 
received the title of * Rao Bahadur as a personal distinction. 

. Lachhman Sinh died in 1892, and was succeeded by Rao fehan, 
Partab Sinh, who is the present Chief of Jigni. 

Genealogical tree. 

Padam Sinh. 

I 

X 

Prithi Sinh. 

Bhopal Sinh. 

I 

Lachhman Sinh. 

I 

Partab Sinh. 

( The present Cliief. ) 

Residence. — Jigni, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 

JOBAT. 

Area, — 132 sq. miles. Population. — 15,047. 

Revenue. — 17,000 rupees. 

The late Rana Ranjit Sinh died in 1874, leaving a minor son Sarup 
Sinh. As he has not yet been found sufficiently qualM |» to manage his 
estate, he has not been put in independent charge of tW ilfete. It still 
continues to be under British management. Rana Sarup Sinh is edu- 
cated at the Rajkumar College at Indore. The population consists 
chiefly of Bhils, 

Residence. — Jobat, Bhopawar Agency ; Central India, 

JUBBAL. . 

Area. — 289 sq. miles. Population. — 21,412. 

Revenue. — 30,000 rupees. 

In 1815 Rana Puran Sinh received mnad confirming him in inde- 
pendent poiSsession of the State. Previous to that he was a tributary of 
fhe chief of Sirmur, with whom the jagirdar claims kinship. Owing to 
his misgovernment, he was admonished by the Supreme Government, 
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he relinquished charge of his estate in 1832, /receiving an 
annual allowance of B& 4,400 only* But he soon found his new JK^i- 
tion quite irksome and desired to revert to his old Chiefship. He, however^ 
died in the same year in which the Government resolved to accede to his 
wishes. His son, Karam Chand, was put in charge of the State* He was a 
minor at the time, and the State was consequently managed by a repre- 
sentative of the British Government. In 1853 on the completion of his 
minority he was put in independent charge of the Stat^, but subsequent 
mismanagement led to the curtailment of his powers in 1869. By 1862 
it. was found out that the chronic disorder was due leas to the incompe^ 
tence of the Rana than to the defiant spirit of his Diwan. He was 
expelled from the State and the Rana was restored to full powers. He 
died in 1877 and his son, Padam Sinh, the present Rana, succeeded him. 

Residence. — Jubbal, Punjab ; Northern India. 


KACHHI BARODA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 4,97 9. 

Revenue. — 30,000 rupees. 

The settlement effected by Sir John Malcolm in 1818 with Thakorc 
Bhagwant Sinh guaranteed to him sixteen villages for an annual payment 
of Rs. 9,459 to the Ohar Darbar, at the same time imposing on him an obliga- 
tion to preserv«, the peace of the same. He died in 1859 without any male 
issue and his widow adopted the present Thakore Dalel Sinh. The British 
Government extended its guarantee to him in 1864 which by the action of 
Political Agent had ceased to be in operation in ignorance of the Supreme 
Government. Kachhi Baroda is 8 miles distant from Badnawar. 

Residence. — Kachhi Baroda, Bfaopawar Agency ; Central India. 


KADANA. 

Area. — 130 sq, miles. Population. — 12,000. 

Revenue. — 22,266 rupees. 

State 6f Radana is bounded on the north and the east by the 
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t^irltdty of on the south and the south-east by the State of 

Sunth, and on the west and the south-west by the Lunawara and other 
States of Rewa Kantha. 

Jalam Sinh, the founder of this chief-ship, established himself at 
Jhalod, after leaving his homo at Chandra vati near the foot of Mount Abu. 
After his death six chiefs securely occupied the ffadi, but the last of them 
Jalam Sinh II. fell in a skirmish with the Moslems in 1247. Jhalod thus 
passed into the hands of the Mahomedan invaders. His two sons, Sant 
and Limdevji, left the scene of action which brought about a total ruin of 
their house, and took refuge in the neighbouring near the place, 

where Sunth at present stands. Sant induced his companions to settle at 
a place to- which he gave the name of Sunth in 1255, and set up an 
independent principality. Limdevji proceeded a little further to, the north 
of Sunth and founded his chiefship at Kadana. The regions where he first 
settled with his followers were the mountain gorges ( ) which gave 

that place the name of Kadana. 

The successors of Limdevji were Made Sinh, Dharuji, Sultan Sinh, 
Sardul Sinh, Bhim Sinh I., Khan Sinh, Bhojrajji, Eaghavdasji, Akhemnji, 
Surajrnalji L, Limbji, Jagrup Sinh, Anup Sinh, Umed Sinh, Daulat Sinh, 
Devi Sinh, Surajrnalji II., Bhim Sinh II., Vakhat Sinh, and Parbat Sinh. 
The neighbouring chiefs could never exact tribute from Kadana, peopled 
as it was by the warlike and intrepid Bhils. The late Chief of Kadana was 
on hostile terms with the late chief of Sunth, Bhavani Sinh, who always 
claimed to be the liege-lord of the Chiefs of Kadana ; but at length the 
Political Agent of Rewa Kantha decided that the chiefship of Kadana 
was quite independent of Sunth. 

Parbat Sinh died on the 4th April 1889, and his only son, Partap 
Sinh, having died in his life-time he was succeeded by his adopted son, 
Chhatra Sinh, who was then a minor. During his minority the State is 
under British management. A Japtidar is appointed to look after its 
affairs. Chhatra Sinh is receiving his education at the Wadhvan Taluk- 
dari Girasia School. 

The Chief of Kadana is a fourth class chief among the Rewa Kantha 
chiefs, so he enjoys criminal powers to inflict .rigorous imprisonment for 
three years and fine upto Rs. 5,000. In civil cases he hears and decides 
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suits to the amount of Rs. 10,000. Kadana is 45 miles dStaht from the 
dodhra Railway Station. 

Genealogical tree. 

( 1 ) Limdevji, ( 2 ) Made Sinh, ( 3 ) Dharuji, ( 4 ) Sultan Sinh, 
( 5 ) Sail Sich, ( C ) Bhi» Sinh 1 . 0 ) »»» Sinh, ( * ) Bl-W 
( 9 Ragha-dnaji, ( 10 ) Akheranji ( 11 ) Snr.jin.lj. I, ( 12) 

< 13 ) Jagmp Sinh, ( U) Anup Sinh, ( 15 ) Umed Smh, ( 16 )t>.«l.t 

Sinh, ( 17 ) Devi Sinh and.— 

( 18 ) Surajrnalji II. 


^9) Bhim Sinh II. Sardar Sinh. 


Moti Sinh. Jodh Sinh. 
0 


'NaharSinh. Fatteh Sinh. GulabSinh. KoshariSinh. 

- J -I I 1 Moti Sinh. 


Lalji. Dip Sinh. Dalpat Smh Jagat J GajaLai. Gopal Sinh 

Daulat Sinh. Da rjan S inln |_^ 


MakanSinh. Blmrabhai. 


I 

Padam Sinh. 


Anop Sinh. 


Jorabhai. Batan Smh. Jawan Smh. 


( 20 )Valchat Sinh 


Mokabhai. 
Jalam Sinh. 


Nathjibhai. 


Vaje Sinh. Dhirabhai. Khuraabhai. 


Kishor Sinh. 


Swamp Sinh. 


(21) Parbat Sinh. 


Pratapkh. (22) Chhatra Sinh, (adopted.) 

(died before liis father. ) ( The present Chief. ) 

Residence.— Kadana, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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KAGAL, 

Area. — 178 sq. miles. Population. — 1,20,482. 

Revenue. — 2,87,693 rupees. 

This estate was received from the Kolhapur Chief by Sakharam Rao 
in 1800, by means of his influence at the Court of Sindhia. At present 
there are four share-holders in Kagal jagir, whose names are Piraji Rao, 
Dattaji Rao, Hanmant Rao and Nagoji Rao respectively. A yearly 
tribute of Rs. 4,828 is paid by this estate to the Kolhapur Darbar, to which 
it is feudatory. Jaya Sinh Rao Ghatge, the late chief of Kagal estate, 
was made Regent of the Kolhapur State during the minority of the present 
Maharaja of Kolhapur, and was honoured with a salute of 9 guns as long 
as he retained that office. The chiefs of Kagal have not been granted 
the right of adoption, but succession follows the rule of primogeniture. 

Residence. — Kagal, Southern Maratha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
KALI BAORI. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 2,669. 

Revenue. — 6,000 rupees. 

Sir John Malcolm brought about two engagements with the Dhar 
State for Sawant Sinh, the Bhumia of Kali Baori, in 1821. Thereby he 
was to receive Ilali Rs. 1,377 and Rs. 123 as Zamindari from the 
Dharampuri paragna. He was on the other hand, besides preserving the 
peace of the paragna, to pay to the Kamasdar Hali Rs. 501 in perpetuity 
and to hold six villages. He holds the village of Kherwa in inam. For 
the Bakaner district, he has been receiving Rs. 150 since 1845 from the 
Gwalior Darbar. 

The present Bhumia, Sher Sinh, succeeded his father Tej Sinh as a 
niinor. During his nonage the estate was under British management. 
In 1890 he came to the age and was placed in independent dharge of his 
estate. 

Residence, — Kali Baori, Bhopawar Agency ; Central India. 

The kalinjar chaubes. 

The famous fort of Kalinjar was assigned to Hardi Sah in the 

general partition of the exclusive territories of Chhatra Sal. Chaube 
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Ram Kishan, as the governor of the fort, was in charge of it j| but owing to 
the incapacity of the sons of Chhatra Sal, he held it on his own account 
and resisted for ten years. A siege was laid to it by Ali Bahadur, during 
which operations he, Ali Bahadur, lost his life. At the time of the British 
occupation of Bundelkhand the fort was in the possession of the Chaube 
family, Dariyao Sinh, the second son of Ram Kishan — Baldeo, the eldest 
son, having predeceased him — being its governor. 

The pacific policy pursued by the British Government led to their 
recognition and confirmation of their possession of the fort on the same foot- 
ing with the other Bundelkhand chiefs in 1806, though in point of fact 
the family was a rebellious vassal of the descendants of Chhatra Sal. The 
issue of sanad was, however, delayed owing to some doubtful claims of 
family over villages in possession of the Ajaigarh chief. 

Dariyao Sinh was not to be tamed by such a gracious and benevolent 
policy, and the strength of the fort emboldened him to pursue a course of 
secret intrigue and instigation against the British rule. It was, therefore, 
found necessary to take steps to deprive him of the possession of the fort. 
An attack on the fort failed, but Dariyao Sinh submitted and in exchange 
of the fort, the family received other lands ia 1812. Owing to the family 
dissension it was found necessary to grant separate sanads to individual 
members. The rule of succession in the family permits of the share be- 
ing divided among the surviving members of the family upon the death 
of any sharer without any issue. By virtue of this rule, the possessions 
of the family were divided into seven shares : of these, one share of Pokhar 
Prasad i. e, Purwa was confiscated in 1855 owing to Bishan Prasad, the 
son of Pokhar Prasad’s complicity in a murder. The share of Chhatra Sal 
was divided among the surviving sharers, because Nanni Dulahin, the 
widow of his son, Jagannath, who died in 1843, would adopt one Bans 
Gopal ; he was objected to by other sharers and the Government held it to 
be more in consonance with Hindu Law that one belonging to the Chaube 
family and descended from Ram Kishan should be adopted : by this time 
both Bans Gopal and Nanni died. A deed of adoption in favour of Bihari 
Lai, a son of Bans Gopal, was treated as of no effect, and the share was 
divided among the surviving sharers. 

At present the Chaube group is represented by four shares i. 
Bhaisaunda, Pahra, Paldeo, and Taraon, held by the descendants of Ram 
Kishan and one share i. e, Kamta Rajaula by the descendants of Gopal 
Jial, the Vakil of the family. 
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To show the mutual kinship of the miviving jagirdara of the Chau be 
family, a genealogical tree is appended ; and then the account of each 
jagir is separately described below. 

Genealogical tree. 


Ham Kishan. 


Baldeo. Bharatju. Govirul Das. Gangallmr. NawJl Kislior. SaliJ Ram. Chhatra Sal. 

I . • I I I I I 

Dariyao Sinh. Pokhar Prasad. Gaya Prasad. Acliarju. | 

■ " I Pri 

I I I __ 

Bishan Prasad. Kamta Prasad, i - I 


I Jagannath, 
Ham Prasad. Two others. I 


Nathn Ram. Sheo Prasad. 


Ram Charan. 


X Tiratli Prasad. 


Bans Gopal. 


I 


Makhsudan Prasad. Bihari Lai. 


Raja Ram. | ' j J 

Makund Sinh. Anrudh Sinh. Chhatarbliuj. 

I ( The present ) Clihatra Sal Prasad. 


Narayan Das ( adopted. ) 

{ The present jagirdar ) 
of Paldeo. ) 


Radha Charan. 
The present Clihatra Sal Prasad. f The present ) 
^ jagirdar of > < The present jagir- ) < jag'mlar of y 
Taraon. J ( dar of Bliaisaunda. j ( Pahra. 




J 


Bhaisaunda. — Nawal Kishor received this estate as his share. Acharju, 
his son, succeeded him. After the death of Acharju, Tirath Prasad, 
the second son of Acharju, inherited the estate. He expired on the 10th 
October 1885, and Chaube Chhatra Sal Prasad, the present jagirdar 
aged 8 years, being his grand-son, succeeded him as a minor. The estate is 
taken under British management owing to the minority of the jagirdar. 
The yttpirrfar is studying at the Rajkumar College, Nowgong. The resi- 
dence oji the jagirdar is at Bhaisaunda. 

This estate covers an area of 12 sq. miles with a jiopulation of 4,764 
souls. The revenue is estimated at Rs. 11,000. 

Pahra. — This portion of the estate was received as his share by Salig 
Ram. He wished to divide his share among his three sons in hk life- 
time, but the British Government insisted on the preservatiofi of the 
impartible character of the jagir despite the wishes of Salig Ram. He 
expired in 1843, and his successor Ram Prasad in 1855. He was 
succeeded by Makhsudan Prasad who was adopted from Taraon. He 
breathed his last in 1868. In the same year the ^present jagirdar Chaube 
Radha Charan, came in possession of the jagir. 

It is ruled that the jajirdara have life-interest only in the revenues 
of the jagir, beyond which they cannot alienate. The present jagirdar 
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baiuded over land for the present Indian Midland Railway and received 
conapensation for it. The civil and criminal powers over the above-men- 
tioned land was ceded to the Paramount Power in 1888. The ,jagvrdar 
resides at Pahra. 

This estate has an area of 10 sq. miles with a population of 4,147 
souls. The revenue is estimated at Rs. 13,000. 

Paldeo. — This portion fell to the share of Dariyao Sink He died 
leaving behind him two sons, Nathu Ram and Sheo Prasad, of whom the 
eldest succeeded him. Nathu Ram expired in 1840 without any issue, and 
the estate devolved upon his son Raja Ram. He expired in October 1842, 
and was succeeded by his uncle Sheo Prasad. He died in 1865 leaving 
behind him two sons, Makund Sinh and Anrudh Sinh, of whom Makund 
Sinh succeeded his father. He died in 1874 without any heir, and the 
estate was inherited by his brother, Anrudh Sinh. At the Delhi Imperial 
Assemblage Anrudh Sinh received the title of Rao as a personal distinction. 

Certain arrangements which previously were in force, of granting land 
in maintenance to the female members of the family were altered in favour 
of cash allowances in 1883. 

Anrudh Sinh died in the month of August 1891 and was suc- 
ceeded by Narayan Das, who was 65 years of age and was adopted. His 
succession was recognised by the Paramount Power, taking J of the one 
year's net revenue as the succession nazarana. The jagirdar resides at 
Paldeo. 

This estate has an area of 28 sq. miles with a population of 9,351 
souls. The annual revenue is estimated at Rs. 20,000. 

Taraon. — Gaya Prasad received this portion as his share of the in- 
heri^nce. On his death in 1840, it passed to his son Kamta Prasad and 
in 1866 to his son Ram Charan. He expired in 1872 and the estate de- 
volved upon his son Chhatarbhuj, the present jagirdar. The jagirdar 
resides at Taraon. 

This estate has an area of 12 sq. miles with a population of 3,403. 
amiiial revenue is estimated at Rs. 11,000. 
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Kamta Rajaula. — This share of the Chaube family estate was assigned 
to the Vo(kil of the family, Qopal Lai, to prevent any one member 
arrogating to himself more than his due of the power and the possessions. 
He breathed ^his last in 1873, and the share descended to his son Rao 
Bharat Prasad. When he died in 1891, the succession of his son Ram 
Prasad, Hindu Kayastha by caste, was sanctioned by the Supreme 
Government in the month of March 1892. 

Ram Prasad has been granted a sanad of adoption. The town of 
Kamta is a place of pilgrimage of Hindus. It is said that Ram, King of 
Ayodhya, stayed here for a while when he was sent into exile by his 
father,^ Dashrath. 

This estate covers an area of 4 sq. miles with a population of 1,590 
souls. The revenue is estimated at 3,000 rupees a year. 

Genealogical tree. 

Gopal Lai. 

I 

Bharat Prashad. 

Ram Prashad. 

( The present ) 

Residence, — Kamta, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 


KALSIA. 

Area. — 149 sq. miles. Population. — 68,633. 

Revenue. — 1,93,708 rupees. 

This State was founded by Gur Baksha Sinh. He was succeeded 
by his son Jodh Sinh, who very reluctantly followed the example of other 
states in seeking British protection against Ranjit Sinh, the Lion of the 
Punjab. His successor Sobhag Sinh died in 1858. His son Lehna Sinh 
who succeeded him died eleven years after in 1869. His son Bishan Sinh 
was a minor at the time and the State was managed by the British 
Government first by means of a Council and afterwards through a Nazim 
appointed by the Commissioner of Umballa. He was entrusted with full 
powers in 1874. He died in 1883 leaving two sons, both minors. The elder 
Jagjit Sinh who succeeded him survived but three years, and the younger 
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Banjit Sinh is the present Sardar of the State. He is a minor and conse- 
quently the State is managed by a Council of Regency under the control 
of the Commissioner of Delhi. 

Genealogical tree. 

Gur Baksha Sinh. 

I . 

Jodh Sinh.. 

Sobhag Sinh. 

Lehna Sinh. 

Bishan Sinh. 

j j I 

Jagjit Sinh. Ranjit Sinh. 

( The present Chief. ) 

Residence. — Kalsia, Cis-Sutloj States, Punjab ; Northern India. 

KALUKHERA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 1,07 8. 

Revenue. — 7,000 rupees. 

The Thakores are Khichi Rajputs of the Raghugarh family coming 
from Jodhpur. 

Rao Umed Sinh, the present Thakore, succeeded, in 1843, his uncle 
Rao Ratan Sinh with whom the original settlement was effected. He re- 
ceives tanlchas to the amount of Rs. 3,261 from Sindhia and Holkar. He 
also holds the villages of Kalukhera, Borkhera, Barkheri and Barot under 
Gwalior Darbar for a yearly payment of Rs. 825 to Balwant Rao Patankar, 
the son-in-law of Daulat Rao Sindhia. 

Residence. — Kalukhera, Western Malwa Agency; Central India. 
KAMADHIA. 

Area. — 4 sq. miles. Population. — 772. 

Revenue. — 6,500 rupees. 

This Talnka comprising but one village was received by Mir Sarfraj 
Ali, a powerful Amir of BaroUa, from Jam Ranmalji of Nawanagar in 1817. 
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Bakar Ali, his descendant, is the present Talukdar. No tribute is paid by 
him to any higher, authority. He has one independent tribute-payer. 
The Talukdar is allowed neither civil nor criminal powers. Kamadhia 
is 9 miles distant from the Vavdi station on the Dhoraji Branch of the 
Bhavnagar Gondal State Railway. The Talukdar is residing at Bombay. 


KAMALPUR. 

, Area. — Unknown. Population. — 7 56. 

Revenue. — 10,000 rupees. 

Udaji was the Thakore of Kamalpur when in 1818 engagements 
were brought about for the receipt of the tankhas of Rs. 4,600 from 
Sindhia under British guarantee ; he held a village in Sujawalpur from 
Sindhia on a quit-rent of Rs. 700 subsequently in 1884 enhanced to Rs. 
1,750 per annum. 

Jujhar Sinh succeeded him. On his death in 1828 the adoption of 
Moti by his widow was recognized by the Political Agent of Bhopal. 

Moti Sinh expired in 1881, and the succession of his adopted son 
Madan Sinh, the present Thakore, is sanctioned by the Government. 

Residence. — Kamalpur, Bhoi)al Agency ; Central India. 


KAMALPUR. 

Area. — 4 sq. miles. Population. — 737. 

Revenue. — 2,700 rupees. 

Bane Sinh and Hari Sinh, Jhala Rajputs by caste, are the present 
Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 776 is paid by them to the British Govern- 
ment. They have 2 independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal 
powers are enjoyed by them. Kamalpur is 17 miles distant from the Limbdi 
Railway Station. 

Residence. — Kamalpur, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


KAMSOLI. 

Area. — 3 sq. miles. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 4,986 rupees. 

The founder of this Talaka came over from Chainpancr, and 
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established himself here. His name is not yet known. Formerly they 
belonged to the Gori Rajput caste, but after the fall of the kingdom of 
Champaner in 1484, they were perverted to Islamism. Rasul Khan, Mota 
Bawa, and Thakrani Phulba, by caste Molesalam Girasia, are the present 
Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 333 is paid to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda 
by them. This estate has been under British management owing to 
the disputes among the share-holders.' Rasul Khan, Mota Bawa and Phulba 
reside at Kamsoli Nani, Jiral and Kamsoli Moti respectively. No civil and 
criminal powers are enjoyed by them. 


KANER. 

Area. — 2 sq. miles. Population. — 249. 

Revenue. — 2,500 rupees. 

Vasta, Kathi of the Vala clan by caste, is the present Talukdar. A 
tribute'of Rs. 195 is paid by him to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda. The 
Talukdar has one independent tribute-payer. No civil and criminallpowers 
are enjoyed by him. Kaner is 3 miles distant from Lakhapadar. 

Residence. — Kaner, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


KANJARDA. 

Area. — 98 sq. miles. Population. — 297. 

Revenue. — 2,500 rupees. 

Khodoji, Sarvaiya Rajput by caste, is the present Talukdar. He 
pays a tribute of Rs. 128 to the Baroda Darbar through the Political 
Agent of Kathiawad. The Talukdar has one independent tribute-payer. 
No civil and criminal powers are granted to him. Kanjarda is 8 miles 
distant from ‘Palitana. 

Residence. — Kanjarda, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


RANKER 

Area.— 1,429 sq. miles. Population. — 82,397. 

Revenue. — 65,788 rupees. 

The Marathas originally held this principality on condition of fur- 
nishing, free of charge, a contingent of 500 men, for the military service of 



the Central GoVemment whenever called upon to do sa In 1809 Eanker 
was wrested from the hands of the then reigning Chief, but nine years 
later ( 1818 ), it was restored to the rightful person on his agreeing to 
pay a yearly tribute of Rs. 600 only, under the authority of the British 
Political Agent stationed at Nagpur. In 1823, this tribute was remitted 
on account of the resumption by Government of the Sayar ( custom ) 
duties, formerly levied and collected by the Chief. This estate thus eti* 
joys the proud distinction of a total exemption from the payment of any 
tribute to the Supreme Power. w 

The present Chief, Narhar Deo, succeeded to the gadi in 1853. Born 
in 1850, he was an infant aged only three years when he inherited the 
paternal estate. In 1865, a deed of adoption was granted to Narhar 
Deo, who subsequently passed an acknowledgment of fealtjn to the 
British Baj, In 1889, he shewed certain signs of mental derangement 
brought on by domestic grief. The Supreme Government then thought 
it proj^er in the interest of the State to «appoint a competent Diwan to 
properly look after the affairs of the State. After giving a fair trial to 
this arrangement for a period of throe years, it was decided to take the 
entire burden off the shoulders of the helpless Raja, and entrust the en- 
tire management of the State, to a British Superintendent acting under 
the immediate control of the Political Agent, until the Raja should 
shew sufficient signs of improvement and should gather strength enough 
to personally administer his affairs. 

Residence. — Kanker, Central Provinces; Southern India. 


KANKREJ. 

Area. — 520 sq. miles. . Population. — 45,164. 

Revenue. — 34,000 rupees. 

Kankrej is bounded on the north by Palanpur and Deodar States; 
>on the south by Radhanpur ; on the east by the territory of H. H. the 
Gaekwad of Baroda; and on the west by the Terwada and Deodar States. 

The petty State of Kankrej though large in extent is divided 
into 26 petty jagira. The ancestors of these jagirdars were originally 
Rajputs, but subsequently marrying Koli brides they have been lowered to 
the position of Kolis. Though they now intermarry with the Kolis, they 
have retained their old tribal names such as Vaghela, Solariki, Chauhanand 
21 



The principal share-holder in the f^uka is \heyagirdaif^(^ 
is a Vaghela Koli. His ancestors were the kinsmen of the bolder of 
l^harad, both clainiing descent from the Vaghela Eajputs of the Sardhara 
■Branch. The jagirdar of Thara has unfoi*tttnately no historical ante- 
cedents to boast of. 


While Sultan Ahmud Shah I. was reigning at Ahmedabad from 
1414 to 1441, a Mussalnmn army marched against the Solanki chief of 
Kalrigarh. This Kalri is situated on the southern limits -of the Kankrej 
Taluka’, three miles to the north of the famous shrine of the Bechraji. A 
bloody battle was fought at Kalri resulting in the capture of the fortress 
by the Mahomedan invaders and the death of the brave Solanki chiefs 
Tejmalji, Sarangji, and Vajroji. The Mahomedan troops, too, lost 1,300 
men elephants. The descendants of these Solanki chiefs afterwards 

■ fiettled themselves in different parts of the country. Some of them went 
to Kheraat under Palctnpur, some to Bunsda, some to Sagwada and some 
to Eupavatinagri and such other places. 


Of the three chiefs, Jetmalji, Sarangji, and Vajroji, who slept an 
eternal sleep on the field of Kalri, Anopkunwar, the wife of the last named 
Vajroji, was the daughter of Divda Rajput of Sirohi. She was, at the time 
of her husband’s death, in the fixmily way, and inspired with the hope of 
giving birth to a son, who would one day avenge his father’s death, she 
went over to a village named Ugarthali in the midst of a dense forest ac- 
companied by the Diwan, Sukhda A^irchand, and the family priest named 
Dudo, with a retinue consisting of only 125 attendants. The existing 
name of the village was changed to Dudosan after the name of the priest. 
Anopkunwar there gave birth to a son, who was named Venidas. When 
he grew up to a man he collected a small army consisting of 300 horse, 
;^d gave it the name of ‘Mohologf. AVitli these he began to plunder the 
i^Jeining villages, and laid waste vast tracts of fertile land. When so 
as 42 villages were rendered completely desolate, the head-men of 
;bfer villages, fearing a similar fate, went to the presence of Sultan 
Ahmud Shah of Gujarat with lighted braziers upon their heads, and sought 
■|the prdteetion of the Moslem ruler. Ahmud Shah readily despatched a 
Jjjaxge army against Dudosan. The out-laws were overcome with fear 
they learnt of the strength of the approaching army. Sukhda Vir- 
ci^d and Dudd first went to the Mahomedan General with their^ hands 
a. mark of submission. They were ordered to surrender 
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to the Imperial troops. The insurg^t chief was con- 
wyed'to the presence of the Shah at Ahmedabad, who by way of punish- 
naeiit compelled him to marry RatankunwaT) the daughter of the Koli 
chief of Terwada and embrace the faith of the Kolis. The Sultan of 
Gujjirat bestowed upon him 12 villages, which are to this day enjoyjed 
by his descendants, Venidas had, by his wife, Ratankimwar, three sons, 
Vajroji, Jesoji and Naiioji, of whom the eldest Vajroji remained at 
Dudosan, Jesoji went to Khambhoi, whose desceirtants acquired the name 
of ‘ Khambhoya, ’ while the last Naiioji took up service under Ahmud 
Shah. He proved himself to be of great use to the monarch in restoring 
order and peace in the districts of Chunwal and Kankroj in consideration' 
whereof the Shah conferred upon him the j(f(jir of Arniwada with 12 
other villages. His descendants came to be known as Arnivadias. Jesoji 
had three sons, Bhibhoji, Khimoji and Khadalji, of whom the former two 
carried on plunders in Chunwal and were finally taken prisoners by the 
Sultan's troops. Bhibhoji had a son Sundarji while Khimoji had three 
sons, Udoji, Bharmalji and Karanji. Udoji left his paternal estate of 
Khambhoi and founded Urduwada. SuiiTlarji, the son of Bhibhoji, had 
likewise three sons, Bharrnoji, Napuji and Mepaji. The descendants of 
Napuji and Mepaji are to this day known by the names of ‘ Vasmauis * 
and ‘ Khokhanis ’ respectively. 

Of the 20 share-holders of this Taluka the chief is the Thakore of 
Thara, who enjoys criminal jurisdiction of passing sentence of imprison- 
ment with hard labour upto one month, and fine upto rupees 50. In civil 
cases, he is empowered to hear and decide suits to the value of Es. 250. 
In the village of Thara the only building.s of note are the Darbar of the 
Thakore, and a vernacular school. 

Kankrej is the principal station of this Taluka. A thandar is kept 
here under the control of the Political Superintendent, who administers 
justice and keeps order in the Taluka. 


KAJ^KSIALI. 

A.rea. — 75 sq. miles. Population. — 236. 

Revenue.; — 1,200 rupees. 

Bbupat Sinh and Naranji, Jadeja Rajput by caste, arc the present 
Taltikidars. They pay a-tribute of Rs. 84? to the British Government and 
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SisM to H. H. tihe Nawab of Junagarb ^ ZoHcdbi Sctkha. The 

have 2 independent tribute-payers. No civil and .criminal pow^ra 
are granted to them. Kanksiali is 8 miles to the south of the Rajkot Eailv 
way Station. 

Residence. — Kanksiali, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


KANORA. 

Area. — 3J sq. miles. Population. — 

Revenue. — 2,979 rupees. 

Keshar Sinh, Dip Sinh, Naranbhai, and Shiv Sinh, Bariya by caste, 
are the present share-holders of this Taluka. A tribute of Rs. 1601 is 
paid by them to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda through the Political 
Agent pf the Eewa Kantha Agency. They have no civil and criminal 

powers. 

Residence. — Kanora, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


KANPUR-ISHWARIA. 

Area. — 3 sq. miles. Population. — 1,369. 

Revenue. — 5,000 rupees. 

Chamraj, Matra, Surag and Jasa, Kathis of the Vala clan by caste, 
BXB the present Talukdara They pay a tribute of Rs. 230 to the British 
Government and Rs. 117 to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakka. Kan-r 
!pur is the residence of the Talukdars. It is 22 miles distant from the 
^^kot Railway Station, 

Residence. — Kanpur, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


KANTHARIA. 

Area. — 14 sq. miles. Population. — 2,260. 

Revenue. — 10,497 rupees. 

^ Pbuyi, B4pji, Dadaji, Nagbhai and Hari Sinh, Jhala Rajpttts by 
the present Talukdars. They pay a toibute of to 



the;?B*iti8h Government and Rs. 208 to H. H. the Nawab of Jurtagarh 
sm Zortalbi Hakha. No civil and criminal powers are granted to them. 
Kantharia is 9 miles to the south of the Limbdi Railway Station. 

Residence. — Kantharia, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


KAPSI. 

♦ 

Area. — 15 sq. miles. Population. — 875. 

Revenue. — 4,000 rupees. 

Santaji Rao Ghorpade, by caste a Maratha, is the present Chief of 
Kapsi. He pays a tribute of Rs. 800 to H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur. 
Kapsi is one of the feudatory States of Kolhapur. 

Residence. — Kapsi, Southern Maratha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


KARAUDIA. 

By a settlement effected with Jalam Sinh and Hathi Sinh through 
the mediation of Major Henley, a fixed annual allowance of Rs. 3,361^ was 
guaranteed to the chiefs on their agreeing to abstain from levying any 
dues from the adjacent villages and carrying on plunders or committing 
any other crimes. 

Timed Sinh, the son of Jalam Sinh, died on 26th October 1880, and 
was succeeded by his nephew and adopted son Chain Sinh who is the pre- 
sent recipient of the allowances originally guaranteed to Jalam Sinh. 
The share of Hathi Sinh is now enjoyed by his son and successor Devi 
Sinh of Arnia. The ordinary practice is that when the payment of each 
instalment of the cash allowance becomes due, the Vakils of these 
Thakores are furnished by the Agent to the Governor-General with Par- 
wanaa ( written orders ) addressed to the officials of Sindhia and Bhopal 
which entitle them to realize the sums falling due from each of the States. 
For this purpose the Thakores are required to permanently employ their 
agents ( Vakils ) at the court of the Agent to the Governor-General at 

Indore. 

^ Oat of this amount Sindhia was to pay Rs. 700,2,100 and 160 while Rs. 401 were 
to bo poid from BhdpaJ ( See Malcolm's ‘Mi^lwa', No. 19 of Schedule No. II. ) 


Besides the fixed yearly allowance mentioned above, these Tliakeres 
bold several villages under Sindhia, Holkar and Bhopal. In 183^ Ja- 
lam Sinh and his brother Hathi Sinh obtained from Sindhia the village 
of Kheri-Rajpura. Chain Sinh, the grand-son of Jalam Sinh, and Khu- 
man Sinh, the son of Hathi Sinh, conjointly held that village for a few 
years, when disputes arose between them for its sole and independent posses- 
sion. The Agent to the Governor General finally ordered that Khuman 
Sinh should, during his life-time, undertake the entire management of the 
dllage on condition of paying to Chain Sinh every year a sum of Rs. 350 
in consideration of his share in the village. It was also settled that after 
the demise of either Khuman Sinh or Chain Sinh, a li’csh arrangement was 
bo be made regarding the disposal of the propcrt 3 \ During the life-time of 
Bihuman Sinh, he was made re.sponsil>le for the payment of all duos in 
connection with that village. Chain Sinh holds the village of Karaudia 
under Maharaja Holkar. 

Sindhia granted to Jalam Sinh and Bhim Siiih the villages of Jam- 
jod and Kheria on their agreeing to pay annually a quit-rent of Rs. 400. 
Uhain Sinh now holds Kheria, while the village of Jamgod is now in the 
jossession of Raghunath Sinh, grandson of Bhim Sinh, who succeeded to 
he estate after the death of his father, Unkar Sinh, in May 1884. Chhatra 
Sinh, another brother of Jalam Sinh, obtained from Sindhia, the village of 
Sazapur on quit-rent. Similarly his other brother Tej Sinh obtained 
rom the same chief, 1,000 highas of land in Koel Kheri, a village under 
Jjjain. 

Residence. — Karaudia, Indore Agency ; Central India. 


KARIANA. 

Area. — 10 sq. miles. Population. — 8,15G. 

Revenue. — 21,000 rupees. 

Odba, Desa, Dewa, Bhan, Dewait, Jutha and Mulu, Kathis of the 
olan by caste, are the present share-holders of this Taluka. A 
ribute of R$. 850 is paid by them to the British Government and of Rs* 
tOf to fl. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Haklca. They have 6 
^dependent tribute-payers. Out of the above-named seven share-holders, 
enjbys civil and criminal powers as the phiefe of Kathia- 
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the sixth class, and Dewait and Mulu are placed among the 
seventh class chiefs. Kariana is 12 miles to the north of the Lathi Rail- 
way Station, 

Residence. — Kariana, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency, 


KARMAD. 

Area. — t] sq. miles. Population. — 64S. 

Revenue. — 5,117 rupees. 

Dadubha, Jhala Rajput by caste, is the present Talukdar. He pays 
a tribute of Rs. 140 to the British Government and Rs. 42 to the Nawab 
of Junagarh as Ihtlxka. The Talukdar has one independent 

tribute-payer. He has no civil and criminal j3owers. Karmad is 6 miles 
to the south-east of the Chuda Railway Station. 

Residence. — Karmad, Kathiawa<l ; Bon\bay Presidency. 


KAROL. 

Area. — 11 sq. miles. Population. — 1,325. 

Revenue. — 6,185 rupees. 

Dhir Sinh and Amar Sinh, Jhala Rajput by caste, are the present 
Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 703 is paid by them to the British Govern- 
ment and of Rs. 93 to the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Uakka. They 
have 2 independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers ajte 
granted to them. Karol is 5 miles to the east of the Chuda Railway Station. 

Residence. — Karol, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


KAROLI. 

Area. — 11| sq. miles. Population. — 1J)88. 

Revenue —3,182 rupees, 

Bhawani Sinhji, Makwana Koli by caste, is the present Thakore. He 
pays a tribute of Rs. 513-0-10 to the Qaekwad of Baroda and Rs. 93-1-10 
H. H. the Maharaia of Idar as Khichadi Hakka. The Thakore is en- 
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Hdt^d in the sixth class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha ; so he trtes 
'criminal cases and inflicts rigorous imprisonment for three months arid 
fine up to Rs. 100. In civil matters he is competent to hear and dispose 
of suits to the amount of Rs. 500. 

Residence. — KaroH, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


KASALPURA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 450. 

Revenue. — 3,500 rupees. 

Manaji, Makwana Koli by caste, is the present Thakore. A tribute 
of Rs. 48-6-8 is paid by him to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda. He is a 
seventh class chief in the Agency of Mahi Kantha, so his criminal powers 
entitle him to inflict rigorous imprisonment for one month and fine up- 
to Rs. 100, while in civil cases he hears and decides suits to the value of 
Rs. 25. 

Residence. — Kasal))ura, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


KASLA PAGI-NU-MUWADU. 

Area. — sq. miles. Population. — 100. 

Revenue. — 120 rupees. 

Natha, Jehra, Bhathi, and Chhagan, Pagis by caste, are the present 
sh^je-holders of this Taluka. A tribute of Rs. 65 is paid by them to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Baroda through the Political Agent of Rewa Kantha. 
No civil and criminal powers are granted to them. 

Residence. — Kasla Pagi-nu-muwadu, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay 
presidency. 


KATHI. 

Area. — 500 sq. miles. Population. — 10,223. 

Revenue. — 36,000. 

Chandra Sinh, by caste Bhil, is the present Talukdar. The State 
was undet British management owing to the nonage of the Chief, bnt on 
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uoming to age, he was invested with usefull powers. He pays a tribute 
of Rs. 130 to the British Government. The Chief has not received a saTiad 
of adoption, but the succession is governed by the rule of primogeniture* 

Residence --Kathi, Khandesh : Bombay Presidency, 


KATHIVvAKA. 

Area. -(j(S sij. miles. I^>})ulatieIl.- ~o,571 ; 

Revenue. —4,000 rupees. 

This potty chief-ship is bounded on the north by Ratanmal ; on the 
east and south by Ali Raj pur; and on the west by Chhota Udepur. 

Bahadur Sinh, the present Thakore, succ(3eded his brother Jorawar 
Sinh in 1865 by i^ho sanction of the India Government. The population 
chiefly consists of Bhils and Bhilalas. 

Residenc<^ — Katliiwara, Bho|>awar Agency ; Central Indiai 


KATHAUiN. 

Area. — 5 sep miles. Population. — 8,000. 

Revenue." -7 ,000 rupees. 

In the year 1825, Bhim Sinh, Prithi Sinh, Ramchandra and Chandra 
Bhan were granted three villages yielding an annual income of Rs. 4,000 
on their furnishing an undertaking that they would render faithful service 
to Government and jirotcct the high road from plunder and dacoity. This 
arrangement was carried out tlirough the mediation of the British Resident 
employed at Sindhia s Court. The fief is now held by Thakore Hargayan 
Sinh, who was recognised as the rightful successor in 1883 at the age of 
18 years. 

Residence. — Kathaun, Gwalior Agency ; (Central India, 


ivATHROTA 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 59; 

Revenue. — 1,000 rupees. 

Jiwa, Kathi of the V"aia clan by caste, is the present Talukdar. He 

pays Rs. 52 bo the British Government, as a tribute. The Talukdar has 
22 
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ifeide|)endent tribute-payer. No civil ankd criminal powers j^iuntbd 
toilirn. Kathrota is 16 miles to the west of Lakhapadar. 

Residence. — Kathrota, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


KATORIA. 

x\rca. — 1 sq. mik*. Population. — 

Revenue.-- 2,000 rtt|>e€^s. 

Madhav Sinh, Gohel Rajput by ca.ste, is the present Talukdar. A 
tribute of Rs. 193 is paid by him to fl. II. tlie Maharaja of Baroda and o-f 
u 28 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalhi Hakka. He has one 
independent tribute-payer. The Talukdar has no civil and criminal powers. 
Eatoria is 6 miles distant from the Sihor Railway Station. 

Residence. — Katoria, Kathiawad ; F>ombav Prosiden(‘y. 


KATOSAN. 

Area. — 20 sq. milo.s. Population.— 7,420. 

Revenue. — 21,190 rupees. 

Of the three soils of Kesar Makwana, Harpal, the eldest, ascended the 
jadi at Patdi, Vijaya Pal secured for His descendants Ilol, and Santaji, the 
youngest, forcibly seized Santhal and set himself up there. 

'During the reign of Mahmud Begada, the Emperor of Gujarat (1459- 
JSi3), Khanji, a descendant of Santaji, married the daughter of a Koli 
tftieftain, and lost his social status. He received the estate of Katosan with 
1^ Tillages from the Padshah for his gallant services. Naranji, who was 
fourteenth in descent from him had two sons, Ajbaji and Agraji, who have 
iK^uil^ed immortal fame by their singular heroism. On one occasion 
Ajliajl beat back the Maratha hosts of Raja Shahu of Satara, and suc- 
ceeded in enforcing his giras dues from several villages. At the time of 
^e.gneat femine of 1823 commonly known among the Hindus **AgnotrokaV^ 
fie tb^iew open his stores of food for the benefit of the poor and the suffer- 

Bards sing his praises in the loftiest strains calling him an earthly 
ti^ra< > 
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Kara^a Sinhji, l)y caste Makwana Koli, is the present Chief. He is a 
fourth class Sardar in the Mahi Kantha Agency, so in criminal cases he is 
empowered to inflict rigorous imprisonment for one year and fine upto Rs. 
600. In civil matters he is competent to hear and dispose of suits tp the 
amount of Rs. 2,500. Katosan i.s a Railway Station on the Mehsana Vad- 
nagar Railway, 

Residence. — Kalo.san, Mahi Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency, 


KAYATHA. 

Ca})taiii Bartlnvick eflocte<i a. s<*ttleiiieut in 1 818 by which an 
annual payment of R.s, 1,427 by the two chiefs of Dewas, was guaranteed 
to the Thakorc of Kayatha. The present incumbent is lliakore Sheodan 
Sinh, son of Darjan Sal 

Residence. - Kayatha, Indore Agency ; Central Jiniia. 


KAWARDHA. 

Area.-— 88 sq. miles. Population. — 75,462. 

Revenue. — 08,000 rupees. 

Raghoji Bhonsle of Nagpur conferred on Sham Chand, 'one of his 
Sardars, in recognition of his military services the jagirs of Pandarya and 
Kawardha, of which the former has always been held by the senior and the 
latter by the junior branch of the family. According to a custom prevailing 
in this family the son by a senior wife, though young in age succeeds to the 
Pandarya chief-ship, in preference to an elder son born of a, junior wife, 
who inherits the Kawai'dha gadi. In accordance with this custom, Ram 
Sinh, though a younger son, but born of a senior Rani, inherited the 
iagir of Pandarya, In 1863, on the junior branch of Kawardha becoming 
extinct, Ram Sinh’s elder brotlier Bahadur Sinh was recognised as the • 
I^hief of Kawardha. 

In 1865 during his regime a eanad of adoption was granted to him. 
5e subsequently passed a document owning fealty to the British Baj. 

On his death, he was succeeded by Rajpal Sinh, the elder son of 
Ram Sinh, by a junior wife, who was born in 1849. In 1884 he was 
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deprived of his authority by the Government of India, on account of his 
oppression and maladministration. This removal from power was origi- 
nally intended to operate for five years only, but even at the expiration 
of that period he was not reported to have improved and the same 
arrangement was ordered to be continued for a further period of five years 
( 1889 ). The estate was placed under the direct management of a 
Superintendent, who was an officer of the grades of Extra Assistant Com- 
missionex\ A Tehesildar was placed under him to assist him in canying 
out the details of administration. 

Rajpal Sinli died in December 1801, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Kiratpal Sinh, who is at present a minor of about six years of 
agd He belongs to the Raj Gond caste and is fourteenth in descent 
from the founder of this chiefship. 

The tribute originally fixed by the Marathas on this principality 
amounted to Rs. 2,000 only, but it was s«iibs<}quent]y much enhanced by 
the Bhonsle rulei's of Nagpur. Tlio amount now stands at Rs. 82,000 a 
year. 

Residence. — Kawardha, Hilaspnr: ('entral PnA’inees. 


KEONTHAL. 

Area. — 286 sq. mil(?s. [:\>pulation. — 87,820. 

Revenue.— 60,000 ru])ees. 

The Chiefs of Keonthal have been freed from the burde)i of any 
tribute whatsoever, owing to a portion of their territory being given by 
Ihe British G 9 vernraent to the Maharaja of Patiiila in 1815. In the same 
yjl^ their exercise of supreme authority over several of the petty Hill 
Obiofe was recognized. They receive iibout Rs. 7,500 every year. 

; in 1830 the Government received Simla in exchange of the district 
4 ^ j^iligarh which was retained by them ( the chiefs ) in 1815; but the 
jnriisdtiction over the jagirs comprised in the district was expreasly 
reserved by the Government. 

In 1868 the grand father of the present Chief Balbirsen was granted 
a khUat aiid the title of ‘Baja* for his firm* adherence to the British 
government during the Mutiny. 
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The Raja of Keoiithal has the paraiirount power over the petty 
states of Theog, Kothi, Ghund, Mudhan or Kiari, and Rutesh, the chiefs 
whereof, are bound to regard the Raja of Keonthal as their liege-lord. 
The account of these petty states is given below separately. 

Theog. — Hari Chand is the pi’escnfc Thakore of Theog, who belongs 
to the Bilaspiir dynasty. The area of this estate is 10 sq. miles with a 
population of 3,000 souLs. The revenue is estimated at Rs. 3,300. 

Kothi. — Bishan Chand, the present Rana of Kothi succeeded his 
father Hari Chand, who received tlio title of Raria for services rendered 
by him to the British Government during the troublous times of the great 
Indian Mutiny. The area of his holding is 30 sq. miles with a popula- 
tion of 2,500 souls. The revenue is estimated at Rs. 6,000. 

Ghund. — Kishaii Siiili is the present Chief of Ghund. He pays a 
tribute of Rs. 250 to his lit'ge-lord, the Raja of Keonthal. The area 
of his estate is 3 sq. mih's with a population of 1,000 souls. The revenue 
is estimated at Rs. 1,000. 

Mudhan. — Bishan* Chand, the present Thakore belongs to the 
Bilaspiir dynasty. The area of this petty state is 13 sq. miles with a 
population of 1,000 souls. The revenue is estimated at Rs. 1,600. 

Ratesh. — Ram Sinh is the present Tliakore, whose ancestors 
migrated from Sirmur. area of Ratesh is 9 sq. miles with a popula- 

tion of 437 souls. The revenue is estimated at Rs. 200. 


KESARIA. 

Area. — 3 sq. miles. Population. — 231. 

Revenue. — 1,651 rupees. 

Khengarji, Jhala Rajput by caste, is the present Talukdar. He pays a 
tribute of Rs. 278 to the British Government. The Talukdar has two 
indepehdent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are enjoyed 
him. Kesaria i^S miles to the north of the Lakhtar Station. 
Residence. — Kesaria, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
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KEUNJHAR. 

Area, — 8,096 sq. miles. Population. — 2,48,101. 

Revenue. — 88,165 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by Singbhum District; on the east 
►y Morbhanj State and Balasor District; on the south by Cuttack District 
md Dhenkanal State ; and on the west by Dhenkanal, Pal Lahara, and 
Sonai States. 

The ruling Chiefs are Rajputs and the descendants^ of Jaya Sinh, the 
ton pf Man Sinh of Jaipur in Rajpiitana. When on a pilgrimage to the 
thrine of Jagannath Puri, Jaya Sinli married the daughter of Gaj Pati Raj 
ind received the State of Hariharpur in dowry. Two sons Adi Sinh and 
Foti Sinh were the fruits of the marriage. The bravery of the elder in 
tttbjugating a petty Zayriindar won for the family, the patronym of Bhanj 
^hich title was conferred on him by the Puri Prince for his successful con- 
)U6St. The younger son was assigned a portion by his father outside the fort, 
nrhence he removed to a residence on the banks of a spring ( jhara, ) in an 
ibony forest ( Kendee ). Thus the new quarter received the name of 
Ceunjhar. In the line of Joti Bhanj, flourished a personality- -Trilochan 
Bhanj, who being offended with his father sought service with the Puri 
Raja and as the commander-in-chief of his forces acquired groat distinction 
in the battle of Kanji-Kavery in Madnvs. The Raja rewarded him for his 
victory with the Zamindari of Athgarh adjoining to his paternal state, 
to which he retired on the death of his father. For a time subsequently 
authority was acquired on the Zamindari of Pal Lahara by the Rajas of 
Keunjhar, but in 1825 the Zamindari became independent; though it still 
pays tribute to chiefs of Keunjhar. The title of Raja is hereditary in the 
femily assumed during the Maratha supremacy in Orissa and the British 
0^Vemment formally conferred it in 1874. The title of Maharaja was con- 
on the present Chief Dhanurjai Narayan Bhanj Deo, who succeeded 
in 1881, as a personal distinction on the Proclamation of Her 
Majesty as the Empress of India, The Chief of this State pays 
i'liliwte of Rs. 1,710-1-3. 

Residence. — Keunjhar, Orrisa Tributary Mahals; Bengal. 
KHADAL. 

Area. — 10 sq. miles. Population. — 8,070. 

Revenue. — 20,353 rupees. y 

The history of Khadal is almost the same as that of Punadra. Tim 
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ancestors of the Chief of Khadal claim to be Makwana Rajputs. One 
Hari Sinhji in that line married a girl of the Koli tribe and afterwards 
serving Mahmud Begada of Gujarat obtained the jagir of Mamdwa. He 
soon after embraced Islamisrn and became a Mahomedan. Jamal Miyan, 

• the son of Hari Sinhji, had two sons, Amiji and Pira Miyan. Amiji in- 
herited Mandwa, while Pira Miyan obtained the jagiv of Atarsumba and 
22 other villages. Haji Miyan, the son of Pira Miyan, had two 
Abherajji and Viye Sinhji. Abherajji of course inherited Atarsumba, 
whoso descendants are still ruling at Punadra, while the younger brother’ 
Vaje Sinhji obtained in appanage the Taluha, of Khadal. The present 
Miyan Sardar Sinhji of Khadal is ninth in descent from this Vaje Sinhji. 

Like his cousins of Punadra the religious creed of Sardar Sinhji is 
a mixture of Hinduism and Islamisrn. He is ranked among the fourth 
class chiefs in the Mahi Kantha Agency; therefore, he is empowered to try 
criminal cases, and inflict punishment of rigorous imprisonment upto one 
year, and of fine upto Rs. oOO. In civil cases he hears and decides suits to 
the amount of Rs, 2,500. 

Residence. — Khadal, Mahi Kaiitha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


KHAIRAGARH. 

Ar(;a. — 040 sq, mile.s. Population. — 30,302. 

Revenue. — 122,590 rupees. 

The Chief of Khairagarh claims his descent from the ancient and 
well-known Gond fxmily of Mandla. The Marathas during the height 
of their glory had levied upon this principality an yearly tribute of Rs. 
1,500 ( Nagpur coinage ). This amount though occasionally realized by 
the Bhonsle chief, had greatly fallen into arrears and when the British 
Government assumed charge of the Nagpur State in 1854 the total 
amount of tribute then remaining due was nearly Rs. 39,000. 

In 1865 a of adoption was granted to the Chief, who in re- 

l^urn passed an acknowledgment of fealty to the Paramount Power, 

In 1867 this tribute was revised and fixed at Rs. 47,000 a year, to 
he paid to the British Government for a period of 20 years. At the 
pi'esent day this amount stands, at Rs. 70,000. 



In 1870, the ruling Chiel Lai FitWh was deprived of civil and 
^^inal jurisdictions owing to the ever increasing complaints raised by his 
rtibjeots against his maladministration. Even after that, the Chief shewed 
tm signs of improvement but went on incurring heavy debts and harass- 
ing the inoffensive ryots. The Supreme Government at last took charge 
□f the state treasury and in 1873 assumed charge of the whole admini- 
stration. During the period of their management Lai Fatteh Sinh*died 
in 1874, leaving behind him a son nanied Lai Umrao Sinh. The estate 
was, however, not restored to him till 1883, wlmn ho was installed on the 
gadi. 

He died in 1890 and was succeeded by his son Kamal Naryan Sinh 
who was born in 1869. It was in February 1891, that his accession obtain- 
ed the formal recognition of the Government of India. 

On 21st August 1883 Lai Umrao Sinh, by a document, ceded to the 
Supreme Government certain lands within his territory with civil and 
criminal jurisdictions thereon which were required for the Nagpur and 
Chhattisgarh State Railway. Similarly he passed two other documents in 
March and Sejitember 1890, by which he ceded certain lands for the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Resi<lencc. — Kiiairagarh, Raipur: Central Provinct's. 


KHAMBHALA. 

Area.— *6 sq. milo.s Population. — 800. 

Revenue. — 21,000 rupees. 

Rukhad, Oghad and Bhoj, Kathis of the Khachar sept, are the 
p^ent Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 406-8-0 to the British 
fi^veniment and Rs. 118 to the Junagarh State as Zortalhi Hakka. 
Tie Talukdars have three independent tribute-payers. Out of these three 
l||j||6»holders, Rukhad, the principal, is enlisted among the sixth class 
Kathiawad; so his criminal powers empower him to inflict 
rigpiTOUS imprisonment for two years and fine upto Rs. 2,000, while hi 
(^vR miitp hears and decides suits to the amount of Rs. 5,000. 
£hamhiM»(a is 18 miles to the north of the Lathi Railway Station. 

BesWence.— Khambhala, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
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KHAMBHLAO. 

Area. — 10 sq. miles. Population. — 1^643. 

Revenue. — 4,579 rupees. 

Prabhat Sinhji, Kakaji, and Nahar Sinhji, Jhaia Rajputs by caste, 
are the present Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 730 is paid by them to the 
British Government and another of Rs. 139 to H. H. the Hawab of Juna- 
garh, as Zortalbi Halchi, The Talukdars have three independent tribute- 
payers. No civil and criminal powers arc granted to them. Khambhlao 
is 9 miles to the cast of the Limbdi Railway Station. 

Residence. — Khambhlao, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


KITANDIA. 

Area. — 5 sq. miles. Population. — 785. 

Revenue. — 2,945 rupees. 

Bhagwan Sinh and Haribhai, Jhaia Rajputs by caste, are the present 
Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 806 is paid by them to the British Government, 
while another of Rs. 81 to the Nawab of Junagarh, as Zortalbi Hakica. 
They have also to pay Rs. 13-4-2 as Siilchadi Hakka on abebunt of 
Ahmedabad. They have two independent tribute-payers. No civil and 
criminal powers are enjoyed by them. Khandia is 8 miles to the south- 
east of the Limbdi Railway Station. 

Residence. — Khandia, Khathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


KHANDPARA. 

Area. — 244 sq. miles. Population. — 63,287. 

Revenue. — 25,528 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the river Mahaiiadi ; on the 
east, by Banki and Puri Districts ; on the south, by Puri and Nayagarh ; 
and on the west, by Daspalla. 

The Rajas of Khandpara belong to a Rajput family, representing the 
junior branch of the Nayagarh house. Raja Raghunath Sinh had two sons, 
the younger of whom, Jadu Nath Sinh, got the forts of Kadua, Ghuntsahai, 
Sardhapur, and Khedpada as his share. He also conquered the territory of 
23 
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several petty chieftains. His son, grand son and great grand son were 
powerful chiefs, who extended their dominions by conquering their neigh- 
bours and increased the prosperity of the State by bringing under 
cultivation such waste tracts of land as remained hitherto untilled. 
Banmali Sinh was a true scion of his House, and he actively inter- 
fered with the affairs of the Bod State. The Raja of Bod wanted 
to set aside the claims ofMakund Deo Bhanj, his adopted son, in favour 
of another person, whom he had subsequently adopted. Banmali Sinh 
Mangraj espoused the cause of the former and succeeded in carving out 
from the parent State a small principality, which he named Daspalla for 
his protege. Till the time of this illustrious chief, the family title 
was Mangraj, but he acquired from the Raja of Orissa the title of Bhai 
Mardraj Bhamarbar Rai for his successful defence of the Orissa Raj against 
the attacks of the enemies ; and that title is still borne by his successors on 
the gadi of Khandpara. The Bhonsle chiefs of Nagpur gave to the Raja 
Niladri Sinh, a flag which is still used on occasions of State. The British 
Government presented Raja Narsinh Sinh with an elephant and a canon 
for his services in the operations against Orissa. The present Raja, Nato- 
bar Sinh, succeeded his brother, who died without any issue in 1867. The 
title of Raja which was formally conferred by the British Government 
in 1884 is hereditary. A tribute of Rs. 4,211-8-8 is paid by the Raja to 
the Paramount Power. 

Residence. — Khandpara, Orissa Tributary Mahals ; Bengal. 


KHANIADHANA. 

Area, — 84 sq. miles. Population. — 14,871. 

Revenue 22,000 nipces. 

This estate originally formed part of Urcha from which it was 
separated during the time of Udit Sinh, who conferred it as an appanage 
on his younger brother, Amresh, about the year 1703. When the Marathas 
conquered and overran the territories of Urcha, the Peshwa, in 1751, grant- 
ed to Amresh Aharwali a sanad for the enjoyment of this estate. When 
peace was finally restored in the province of Bundelkhand, the rights of 
sovereignty over the petty estate of Khaniadhana were claimed by the 
chiefs ©f Jhansi and Urcha. The same contest was. carried on by the 
-British Government after the lapse of Jhansi, when at last in 
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it was decided that the jagir of Khaniadhana was directly suborc^nate to 
the British Government on the grounds that it formed part of the Maratha 
conquests in Bundelkhand and had been granted to Ami'esh by the 
Peshwa, whose rights were acquired by the British Government in 1817, 
and that the Urcha government had exercised no sovereign rights over the 
estate for more than half a century. In accordance with this decision, 
it was considered expedient to obtain from the Chief a written recogni- 
tion of their suzerain powers and the Government, before granting the 
Chief, the sanad of adoption in 18G2, embodied the terms of the new arrange- 
ment into a deed of allegiance which was ratified by Guman Sinh, who suc- 
ceeded his father in June 1863. After Guman Sinh’s death in 1869 the 
estate was inherited by his son, Chhatra Sinh, when he was only seven 
years old. During his nonage the jagir was managed by Guman Sinh s 
widow with the assistance of the old officials of the State. Chhatra Sinh 
attained majority and was invested with full powers in 1885. According 
to the terms of the sanad of succession, the British Government is declared 
entitled to a (succession duty) amounting to a quarter of the net 

annual income of the estate on occasions of direct succession, while on suc- 
cession by adoption the Government is authorized to levy a nazarana to the 
extent of half the net annual revenues of the estate. Chhatra Sinh was honour- 
ed at the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi on 1st January 1877 with the 
personal title of ‘Raja.’ In 1888 this estate was transferred from the con- 
trol of the Political Agent to that of the British Resident at the Court of 
Gwalior. Chhatra Sinh ceded in October 1888 full jurisdiction over the 
land taken up by the Jhansi-Bhopal section of the Indian Midland Rail-* 
way. As a special case the Supreme Government decided to grant the 
Chief a compensation amounting to Rs. 353-10-9 for the lands acquired 
from him for such a public purpose. Chhatra Sinh has received liberal 
Bducation- at the Indore Residency Rajkumar College. 

Residence. — Khaniadhana, Gwalior Agency ; Central India. 


KHARSAWAN. 

Area. — 145 sq. miles. Population. — 35,470 
Revenue, — 18,000 rupees. ' 

M^hendra Narayan Sinh Deo^ the present Thakore, succeeded his 
Rather in 1884. He belongs to a Rajput Porhat family, which migrated to 
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Orissa from Jodhpur in Rajputana. The title of Thakore is conferred on 
the Chief as a personal distinction. 

Residence. — Kharsawan, Chhota Nagpur ; Bengal. 


KHARSIA. 

Under an engagement mediated in 1818, the Thakore receives a 
iankha of Rs. 750 ( Mali Coinage ) from Sindhia and an allowance of Rs. 
225 from the Senior Dewas Chief. 

Balwant Sinh succeeded in 1876 and Hati Sinh of Jhalera in 1884. 
Residence. — Kharsia, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 


KHEDAWADA. 

Area. — 27 sq. miles. . Population. — 2,162. 

Revenue. — 4,199 rupees. 

V^je Sinh, Makwana Koli by caste, is the present Thakore. Ho 
pays a tribute of Rs. 302-9-10 to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda and Rs, 
93-1-JO to H. H. the Maharaja of Idar as Khichadi Hakka. The Thakore 
is enlisted in the sixth class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha so his cri- 
ini^al powers empower him to inflict punishment for three months with 
hard labour and fine upto Rs. 100, while in civil cases he is competent to 
hear and dispose of suits to the amount of Rs. 500. 

Residence. — Khedawada, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


KHERALI. 

Area. — 11 sq. miles. Population. — 1,658. 

Revenue.— 1,061 rupees. 

This Taluka was received in gims in 1739 by Ramobhai, the fourth 
son of Arjun Sinhji, the Thakore ofWadhwan. Gagubha, Harbhamji and 
Haribhai, his descendants, who are Jhala Rajput3 by caste, are the present 
share-holders. A tribute of Rs. 678 is paid by them to the British Govern- 
ment. The Talgkdars have three independent tribuje-payers. They 
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not entitled to enjoy any civil and criminal powers. Kherali is miles 
to the south of the Wadhwan Railway Station. 

Residence. — Kherali, Kathiawad; Bombay Prasidency. 


KHIJADIA. 

Area. — 2 sq. miles. Population. — 265. 

Revenue. — 2,400 rupees. 

Ali Miyan, a Mussalman by caste, known by the appellation of Saiyad, 
is the present Talukdar. .No tribute is paid by him to any higher Govern- 
ment. He has one independent tribute-payer. He is not empowered to 
try civil and criminal cases. Khijadia is 14 miles distant from Babra. 

Residence. — Khijadia, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


KHIJADIA-DOSAJl. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 995. 

Revenue. — 2,400 rupees. 

Devi Sinh and Raya Sink, Gohel Rajputs by caste, are the present 
Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 380 is paid by them to the Baroda Darbar 
and another of Rs. 47 to the Nawab of Junagarh as Z^rtalbi Hakka. The 
Talukdars have one independent tribute-payer. No civil and criminal 
powers are granted to them. Khijadia-Dosaji is 5 miles to the north- 
west of- Dhola* Junction. 

Residence. — Khijadia-Dosaji, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


KHIJADIA-NAYANI. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 85. 

Revenue. — 1,000 rupees. 

Bhoj, a Kathi of the Vala clan, is the presesent Talukdar. He pays 
Rs. 52 to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda, as an yearly tribute. The Talukdar 
has independent tribute-payer. No civil and criminal powers are 
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fianted to him. Khijadia-Nayani is 14 miles distant from the Kunkawav 
Ifcailway Station. 

Residence.— Khijadia-Nayani> Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
KHIRSARA. 

Area, — 13 sq. miles. Population. — 4,377. 

Revenue. — 19,000 rupees. 

This petty State was founded by Bhimji. When Sangoji, the eighth 
ruler of Dhrol, expired without issue, this Bhimji was the rightful heir, but 
he abdicated the gradiinfavour of his younger brother, Junoji, and taking 
12 villages he established himself at Khirsara. Raya Sinh, his descendant, is 
the present Thakore. He belongs to the Jadeja tribe. A tribute of 
Rs. 2,336 is paid by him to the British Government, while he also pays Rs. 
350 to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakka. He has two independent 
tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are granted to him. Khirsara 
is 12 miles distant from the Rajkot Railway Station. 

Residence. — Khirsara, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


KHOJANKHERA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 500. 

Revenue. — 6,000 rupees. 

The present Tfiakore Bakhtawar Sinh is the grandson of Daulat 
Sinh, with whom the Settlement was effected. The terms of that Settle- 
ment guaranteed to the Thakore the villages of Khojankhera, Bhadurpura 
and Amiagajar subject to the payment of an annual rent of Rs. 3,603 
to the Jaora Darbar as also the Dami Sayar rights. 

Residence. — Khojankhera, Western Malwa Agency ; Central India. 


KONDKA ( Chiiikadan y 
Area. — 174 sq. miles. Population. — 32,979. 

Revenue. — 22,003 rupees. 

. This ehiefship was originally created in 1750 by Madhoji Bhonsle of 
Nagpur in favour of one Rupdasji, the head of a religious sect, the tenets of 
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which allowed its followers to lead a worldly life. The estate is still held by 
one of the direct descendants of Rupdasji. The name of the present Chief 
is Shyam Kishordasji, who was born in 1838 and who assumed charge of 
the estate on the death of his father in December 1887. Long before that 
Shyam Kishordasji, during the life-time of his father, acted as the chief 
de facto, looking after the administration of the estate. In that capacity 
he threatened certain mulguzurs ( permanent tenants ) with eviction from 
their holdings unless they paid certain heavy penalties, which he had in- 
flicted on them by way of punishment for their having brought to the 
notice of the authorities certain exactions levied by him from the ryots. 
Though the tenants paid those fines to avoid the threatened eviction, yet 
they complained to the Supreme Government of the gross injustice to 
which they had been subjected. On a careful enquiry it was ascertained 
that the practice of inflicting unusually heavy fines on the ryots was a 
matter of everyday occurence in Kondka, and the Mahant was peremptorily 
called upon to adequately compensate the people whom he had so unjustly 
injured. He was also compelled to put a stop to the system of levying 
nazarana from his subjects, and also to guarantee his tenants against un- 
warrantable evictions in future. He was also advised to appoint as his Diwan 
an officer of approved ability and merit, who would assist him in introducing 
several useful reforms and thus remodelling the whole State, the affairs of 
which had been hopelessly mismanaged for the last several years. A 
Tehesildar in the British Service was accordingly chosen to fill the post of 
the Diwan, who was instructed to administer the estate under the direct 
control and supervision of the Political Agent. 

In 1865, a mnad of adoption was granted to the then Mahant, who 
subsequently passed a document acknowledging his fealty to the Para- 
mount Power. 

» 

Residence. — Kondka, Central Provinces; Southern India. 


KORIA. 

Area. — 1,625 sq. miles. Population. — 36,240. 

Revenue. — 6,000 rupees. 

This estate is bounded on the north by the Rewa State; on the cast 
by Sarguja ; on the south by Bilaspur District, and on the west by Chang 
Bhukar and Rewa. 
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The State was founded by a Ctauhan Rajput, Dhawal Sinh, about 
600 years ago. The title of Raja, though hereditary was, formally 
conferred by the British Government in 1875 on the present Chief, Raja 
Pran Sinh Deo, who succeeded to the gadi in 1864. IJe pays a tribute of 
Rs. 400 to the British Government. 

Residence. — Koria, Chhota Nagpur ; Bengal. 


KOTDA-NAYANI 

Area. — 3 sq. miles. Population.— 1,256. 

Revenue. — 6,000 rupees. 

Hari Sinhji, Vakhtaji, Mulji and Meghji, Jadeja Rajputs are the 
present share-holdci*s of this Taliika. They pay a tribute of Rs. 542 to 
the Gaekwad of Baroda and also of Rs. 145 to H. H. the Nawab of Juna- 
garh as Zm^talhi Hakka. The Talukdars have three independent tribute- 
payers. No civil and criminal powers arc enjoyed by them. Kotda-Na- 
yani is 15 miles to the north of the Rajkot Railway Station. 

Residence. — Kotda-Nayani, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


KOTDA-PITHA. 

Area. — 25 sq. miles. Population. — 7,188. 

Revenue. — 60,000 rupees. 

Loma, Dewa, Bhoj, Amra and Harsur, Kathis of the Vala clan, arc 
the present Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 4,850 is paid by them to the 
British Government and of Rs. 728 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as 
Zortalbi Hakka. The Talukdars have five independent tribute-payers. 
They have been enlisted among the 6th class chiefs of Kathiawad and they 
hold criminal powers, which entitle them to inflict rigorous imprisonment 
for two years and fine upto Rs. 2,000, while in civil matters they hear and 
decide suits to the amount of Rs. 5,000. The portion of one of the holders, 
Dewa, is under British management. Kotda-Pitha is 13 miles to the north 
of the Chital Railway Station. 

Residence. — Kotda-Pitha, Kathiawad : Bombay Presidency. 
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KOTDA-SANGANI. 

Area. — 37 sq. miles. Population. — 8,600. 

Revenue. — 90,000 rupees. 

Sagramji and Sangoji were the two sons of Kiimbhoji I., the founder 
of the Gondal State. The former ascended the paternal throne on the 
death of his father, the other receiving in appanage the village of Ardoi in 
1654-55. He was the founder of the principality, which derived its name of 
Sangani from him. He extended his sway over the neighbouring villages 
and raised his estate to the dignity of a Taluka. On one occasion in 
1699 he encountered tlie Kathis at Raiga, three miles from Rajkot, 
where he lost his life. He had three sons, of whom the eldest, Tejoji, suc- 
ceeded him to the (jadi, while Togaji and Hakoji were granted the estates 
of Rajpura and Bhadwa. Tejoji seems to have been a lover of peace 
find to have totally abstained from taking part in contemporary turmoils 
and strifes. In the year 1727 he expired leaving behind him three sons, 
Jasoji, Sartanji and Devoji, of whom the eldest ascended the gadi, 

Jasoji was a gallant prince, who extended the limits of his Taluka. 
Sorath had then become a scene of constant rapine and blood-shed owing 
to the daring on-slaughts of the Kathis, and the life and property of the 
people had become unsafe throughout the whole province. While the 
Mughal viceroy was engaged in preserving peace and order, other chiefs 
too, great or small, were on their guard against the aggressions of 
those invaders. Prince Kiimbhoji of Gondal and Jasoji entered into an 
alliance for the defence of Gondal and Kotda. The alacrity of the enemy’s 
movements was simply surprising and their plunders were characteris- 
ed by unheard of cruelties. Khuman Vaijo Jogio frequently sacked 
Gondal and Kotda. Once he succeeded in seizing Kotda, but he could 
not hold it long, for in 1750 it was reconquered by Kurnbhoji and 
Jasoji. It was agreed between them to appoint a Patel to collect 
revenues on their behalf. Spear-in-hand Jasoji would always threaten the 
Patel with expulsion from Gondal and Kotda. As long as the Patel 
stayed there he remained in constant dread of that powerful Rajput. 
Kurnbhoji, who was a silent spectator of all this, did not think it prudent 
to take up arms against Jasoji, though he secretly resolved to remedy the 
<^vil. Once upon a time, a bard while reciting some verses in praise of 
the gallantry of Sheshamalji of Sayla, was interrupted by Jasoji, who 
24 
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spoke slightingly of him. When this incident was mentioned to Kum- 
bhoji he invited Sheshamalji to Qondal and reported to him the exact 
words which Jasoji had spoken and thus incited him to attack Kotda. 
At that time the Khumans of Anandpur and Bhimora |ind the Sanganis 
were not on friendly terms with each other. Sheshamalji gained them over 
to his side and led an attack against Jasoji. A fierce battle was fought 
between them near Rajpipla, eight miles to the east of Kotda, in 1755, 
in which Jasoji and Sartanji were slain, and Devoji fatally wounded. The 
cenotaphs erected in memory of Jasoji and Sartanji are' still standing at 
Bajpipla. Devoji returned to Kotda, and was enthroned, but within a few 
days died of the wounds received on the fatal field. 

Hothiji succeeded Devoji and it was during his reign that Colonel 
Walker first amved in Kathiawad. It appears from his Report that 
Hothiji plundered the goods, of a cloth merchant of Dholka, worth about 
1,500 Rs. while he was passing through his territory on his way to Kutch. 
A complaint was regularly lodged against him and though he admitted his 
guilt he refused to return the property. He was, however, compelled to 
pay a compensation equivalent in amount to the full price of the stolen 
property. 

The chief of Sardhar resumed possession of the three villages, the 
revenues of which were assigned to the ancestors of the Kotda Chief in 
lieu of their services to the Sardhar chiefs during their adversity. Hothiji 
plundered Sardhar, but was afterwards reconciled with its ruler. 

Hothiji after a pretty long rule died in 1812, leaving behind him 
three sons, Bhojrajji, Bamanioji and Bhagwanji. The eldest succeeded and 
died chadless in 1825 ; when Bamanioji wiis placed on the cjadL He had 
two sons, Sabloji and Veroji, He died in 1838; his successor Sabloji 
died in 1840,* and Meroji died in 1862. Meroji left behind him three sons, 
Togoji, Khengarji and Muluji, of whom, the eldest Togoji succeeded to the 
gadi. He was addicted to drinking and opium eating which prevented him 
from paying any attention to the management of the State. With the per- 
mission of the Supreme Government he was reduced to the position of a 
fifth class chief. He died in 1879 and was succeeded by his minor son Mul- 
voji. During the minority of Mulvoji the State was managed by a Kamdar 
under the supervision of the British Political Agent, but on his attainiug 
the age of majority he was entrusted with sole management on the 7th of 
April 1895. 
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( The present Thakore. ) 

Residence. — Kotda-Sangani, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
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KOTHARIA. 


Area. — 7 sq. miles. Population. — 2,806. 

Revenue. — 11,000 rupees. 

This Taluka was granted in giras to Dadoji, the fifth son of 
Meheramanji, the Thakorc of Rajkot. Jethiji, his descendant, a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, is the present Talukdar. He pays a tribute of Rs. 948 
to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakka, The Talukdar has one in- 
dependent tribute-payer. He is a fifth class Chief, and as such tries crimi- 
nal cases in which he is only empowered to inflict rigorous imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding two years and fine upto Rs. 2000. In civil 
matters he is empowered to hear and decide suits to the amount of Rs. 
6,000. Kotharia is 5 miles to the .south of Rajkot. 

Residence. — Kotharia, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


KOTHI. 

Area. — 90 sq, miles. Population. — 22^680. 

Revenue. — 87,000 rupees. 

The ruling chief of this principality is a Baghela Rajput by tribe. 
One of his ancestors secured these possessions by quickly submitting to 
the successive invaders of Bundelkhand during those days of general war- 
fare and anarchy. In 1807, though the chiefship was reduced to the sub- 
ordinate status of a feudatory chiefship under the Rajas of Panna, Rai Lai 
Duniyapat, the then Jagirdar, received a sanad from the Bi‘itish Go- 
vernment ( 1810 ) making him and his heirs and successors directly 
subordinate to the British Raj alone. On his death, his son, Lai Abdhut, 
succeeded him. After the death of Lai Abdhut the gadi of Kothi devol- 
ved on his son Ran Bahadur Sinh. He received a sanad of adoption in 
1862 and acquired in 1878 the titular distinction of * Raja Bahadur for 
himself and his successors, as a reward for the loyalty, public spirit and 
benevolence of the ruling family. He expired in 1887 and his eldest son, 
Bhagwat Bahadur Sinh, the present Chief, succeeded him. 

The family has received the right of adoption subject to the pay- 
ment of a Nazarana amounting to a fourth share of a year’s net revenue 
in case of direct succession, and one-half of the annual net revenue in case 
of succession by adoption. 

Residence. — Kothi, Baghelkhand; Central India. 
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KOTHIDE. 

Area. — Unknown. Population.— 432. 

Revenue. — 1,400 rupees, 

Moti Siiih, the present Bhumia, is a descendant in the direct male 
line of Hathi Sinh of Garhi* through his son Jujhar Sinh. The Bhumiat 
consists at present of six villages ( Kothide, Malipura, Ambughati, Jhirnia, 
Jeniria and Bhaisakho ), and is since 1876 under the management of the 
Political Agent. 

Residence. — Kothide, Bhopawar Agency ; Central India. 


KUBA. 

Area. — 3 sq. miles. Population. — 375. 

Revenue. — 4,000 rupees. 

The Talukdars of this i)etty estate belong to the Nagar Brahaman 
caste, whose ancestor Varjdas Rangildas was a resident of Visavadar. 
This village was conferred on him by Bahadur Khan, the Nawab of 
Junagarh, in 1834-35. At present there are two share-holders, Jaday 
Rai and Varaj Rai. No tribute is paid by them to any higher au- 
thority. They have two independent tribute-payers. Of these two 
JagirdarSy Jadav Rai enjoys criminal and civil powers as the other chiefs 
of Kathiawad, vested with sixth class powers. He is empowered to inflict 
two years’ imprisonment with hard labour and fine upto Rs. 2‘000, while 
in civil matters he is competent to hear and dispose of suits to the amount 
of Rs. 5,000. Kuba is 8 miles distant from Manekwara. 

Residence. — Kuba, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


KUMHARSAIN. 

Area. — 87 sq. miles. Population. — 10,416. 

Revenue. — 10,000 rupees. 

Kirat Sinh migrated from Gaya about 1,000 A. D., and conquering 
this territory, established an independent principality. His descendant. 


^ Vide Gailii or Bhaisakheri. 
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Rana Kehar Sinh, was formerly a feudatory to the Bashahr Chief, but 
on the close of the Gurkha war, he received in 1816 a sanad conferr- 
ing on him the status of an independent Chief. The feudal services for 
which he was liable were commuted into a money-payment of Rs. 1,440. 
He died in 1839 without issue, but his zealous attachment to the British 
cause induced the Government to recognise as his successor, Pritam Sinh, 
a member of the collateral branch. This recognition was postponed till 
1840, owing to some disturbances in the State. On the occasion of 
this renewal of the grant the tribute was raised to the sum of Rs. 2,000. 
Pritam Sinh was succeeded by Rana Bhawani Sinh, who dying in 1874 
was succeeded by Hira Sinh, the present Rana. 

Residence. — Kumharsain, Punjab; Northern India. 


KUNHIAR. 

Area. — 7 sq. miles. Population. — 1,957. 

Revenue. — 4,000 rupees. 

Bhoj Deo, the founder of the State, came from Jammu and establish- 
ed his sway by the prowess of his arms. It was devastated by the Gur- 
khas before their expulsion by the British Power in 1815. It was con- 
firmed in the possession of the then Rana, Puran Deo, by virtue of a 
sanad granted in the same year. After his death, Kishan Sinh suc- 
ceeded to^the gadi. He died in 1867 and was succeeded by Tej Sinh, the 
present Thakore, who is a Rajput of the Raghubansi clan. He has a son 
named Shiv Sinh. The Thakore pays a tribute of Rs. 180 to the Para- 
mount Power. 

‘ Residence. — Kunhiar, Punjab; Northern India. 


KURUNDWAD ( Senior Branch ). 

Area. — 174 sq. miles. Population. — ^43,809. 

Revenue. — 1,31,450 rupees. 

The chief of this State is a Brahmin by caste and a descendant 
ofoneHari Rao, whose son Nil Kanth Rao received the aaranjam and 
the title of Raja from the Peshwa. The present Chief representing the 
Senior Branch of the family is Chintaman Rao, who succeeded to the 
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after the death of his father Raghunath Keshav in 1876. He is a first 
class Sirdar in the Deccan and pays a tribute of Rs. 9,618-12-0 to the 
Paramount power. 

Residence. — Kunindwad, Southern Maratha Country; Bombay Presidency. 

KURUNDWAD ( Junior Branch ). 

Area. — 184 sq. miles. Population. — 32,528. 

Revenue. — 1,30,82 rupees. 

Ganpat Rao Harihar and Hariliar Rao Viiia^ ak are'^ the present 
Chiefs of Kurundwad ( Junior Branch ). They are first class Sirdars of the 
Deccan. Although no separate cngageinents have been made with these 
chiefs except the opium and Abkari Agreements, all those entered into 
with the Senior Branch are considered binding upon them. 

Residence. — Kurundwad, Southern Maratha Country ; Bombay Presidency. 
* KlIRWAL 

* Area. — 1G2 sq. miles. Population. — 21,575. 

Revenue. — 50,000 rupees. 

Mahmud Dalil Khan, the founder of the State, was an Afghan, a 
Firoz Khel of the Khaibar district. He was an adventurer wandering* 
about in search of fortune, who allied himself with Dost Mahmud of 
Bhopal for sharing between them their future acquisitions. He first 
entered the service of the Raja of Datia, in Bundelkhand, and subsequently 
in 1726, he was at Basoda, under Bhopal Agency, in Central India. He 
saw his opportunity and usurped the estate of Kurwai on the death of 
its ruler. When his possessions were divided between his sons, Kurwai 
passed to the elder son Mahmud Izzat Khan while the younger, Ashnulla 
Khan, received Mahmudgarh and Basoda. 

The State suffered a good deal from the raids of the Marathas and 
the incursions of the Pindarics. At last in 1818, the Chief had to ask for 
British protection against some of the more troublesome Sindhia officials. 

In 1820 Nawab Mahmud Akbar Khan, an illegitimate son of the 
deceased Nawab Hurmat Khan, seized the gadi. The legitimate son 
invoked the assistance of the British Government which was, however, 
relused though a suitable pension was procured for the rightful heir. The 
Nawab died in 1843. 
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Though the late Nawab had expressed his desire that his younger 
son, Mahmud Nazfar Khan, should succeed him in preference to his elder 
son, Nawab Mahmud Muzzafar Khan, the Government declined to accede 
to the wishes of the deceased Nawab and recognized the elder son as his 
successor. When he died in 1858, without male issue, his brother’s claim 
was preferred to that of the deceased’s grandson through his daughter. 
As Nawab Nazfar Khan too had no male issue to succeed him, he, in 18^4, 
intimated to the Government his selection of Mahmuji Munwar Khan as 
his successor. This nomination was duly aj)proved and sanctioned by the 
Government of India. Duiing his regime he abolished transit duties within 
his State in 1884. Nawab Nazaf Khan died in 1887 and was succeeded 
by his selected heir Munwar Ali Khan. Suitable arrangements were 
made to carry on the administration during his minority by the appoint- 


ment of his father Mazhar Ali Khan as the Regent of the State. Th 
Nawab is now invested with full powers in the management of the State. 

Genealogical tree. 

Mahmud Dalil Khan. 

1 

Mahmud Izzat Khan. 
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Ashnula Khan. 
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Hurmat Khan. 
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Mahmud Akbar Khan. 
( illegitimate. ) 

1 


Iradat Mahmud Khan. 

( legitimate. ) 

Mahmud Muzffar Khan. 

1 

Mahmud Nazaf Khan. 


A daughter. 

Munwar Ali Khan ( by lu« grandfather ) 

( The present Nawab. ) 

Residence. — Kurwai, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 
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KUTHAR. 

i 

Area. — 19 sq. miles. Population. — 3,947, 

Revenue. — 5,000 rupees. 

The Ranas of Kuthar belong to a . Rajput family which originally 
migrated from Kishwar in the Jamu Hills. 

Rana Bhupat Sinh received a sanad confirming him and his heirs 
in their ancestral possessions in 1815. A payment of Rs. 1,080 has to be 
made'annually for ;t contingent of Begaris which they are bound to sup- 
ply. Jaya Chand, the present Rana, is a Chandravanshi Rajput. 

Residence. — Kuthar, Punjab : Northern India. 


LAKHAPADAR. 

Area. — 5 s(]. miles. Population. — 409. 

Revenue. — 4,000 rupees. 

Vira, a Kathi of the Vala clan, is the present Taliikdar. He pays 
a tribute of Rs. 154 to H. TI. the Gaekwad of Baroda and R.s. 24 to 
H. H. the Navvab of Junagarh on account of Zorlalhl Hdkka. The 
Talukdar has one independent tril)utc-pay(n-. No civil and criminal powers 
are granted to him. Lakhapadar is 20 niiles to the south of Amreli. 

Residence. — Lakhapadar, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


LAKHTAR. 

Area. — 242 sq. miles. Population. — 25,208. 

Revenue. — 80,000 rupees. 

The rulers of this State are Rajputs of the Jhala race, and arc styled 
Thakores. Raj Chandra Sinhji who occupied the Halwad gadi from 
1584 to 1628 had six sons : the eldest of whom Prithirajji was born of the 
daughter of the Saravaiya Rao of Bhadli ; Ashkarau wa.s the second ; the 
third Amar Sinhji was the son of a princess of Jodhpur in Marwad ; the 
rest were Abhaya Sinhji, Ram Sinhji and Ranoji. The eldest died a pri- 
soner at Ahmedabad, leaving two sons Sultanji and Rajoji. On the death 
of the Raj Saheb in 1628, Sultanji, the real claimant, was 8U))erseded by 
25 
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hk uncle Ashkaran.^ Out of the other sons who were provided with 
states during their father s life-time, Abhaya Sinhji was assigned the 
principality of Lakhtar. Setting up an independent principality, 
he conquered Than and the neighbouring villages from the Babarias 
and annexed them to his territory. The Than portion consists of un- 
arable soil and is covered over by dreary woods and impenetrable jungles 
infested by lions and other carnivorous animals. The conquest of Than 
took place about 1604 A. D. 

After Abhaya Sinhji’s death, prince Vajerajji came to the throne. 
He was a devout worshipper of Kanchhodji, whose idol he had brought 
from his maternal home at Dungarpur. Lakhtar was for a time known by 
the name of Ranchhodpuri. The idol which had been consecrated by him in 
the palace is still to be seen there. Sesmalji, Gopal Sinhji and Karan Sinhji 
came to the throne in succession after the death of Vhijerajji. Thakore 
Karan Sinhji led his army against Nawanagar in support of Raj Pratap 
Sinhji of Halwad who had invaded the Jam s Capital. The allied princes, 
dethroning Hardhoiji, who had killed his brother Jam Raya Sinhji and 
usurped the gadi in 1718, placed his nephew Jam Tamachiji on the 
throne in 1727. The Raj Sahib was strongly supported in that invasion 
by Babi 'Salabat Mahmud Khan and Sher Buland Khan, the Mughal 
viceroys of Ahmedabad. 

Abhaya Sinhji, who ascended the throne when Karan Sinhji died, 
ruled under the personal supervision of the Foujdar of Saurashtra. His 
successors were Rayadharji, Chandra Sinhji and Prithirajji. In 1807-8 
when Colonel Walker visited Kathiawad, Prithirajji was reigning at Lakh- 
tar. That officer in his Report says that the State was badly managed, 
the ruler being under the control of a low-born Khavas Hirji. He 
raised money by contributions and proceeded at once to raise fortifications. 
The Rajput Jagirdara ran in terror to Baroda to lay their grievances be- 
fore Genabai, the widow of the late Gaekwad Govind Rao, who was a 
princess of the Lakhtar House. Their complaints were propeily attended 
to, and the debts incurred by Hirji were paid off. A part of the revenues 
was reserved for the personal expenditure of the Chief, and the rest was 
appropriated for the discharge of the liabilities and for defraying the cost 
of the administration of the State. 

Prithirajji died in 1835 and his successor Vajerajji in 1846, Prince 
Karan Sinhji, the present Thakore, ascended the throne on the 15th June 
1846> when he was but three months old. 
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Lakhtar being a third class State in Kathiawad, the Thakore Saheb 
is invested with criminal powers entitling him to inflict sentence of 
rigorous imprisonment for a period not exceeding seven years and a fine 
of 10,000 rupees, while in civil cases he can dispose of suits to the value 
of 20,000 rupees. 

Genealogical tree. 

Abhaya Sinhji 1., Vajerajji I., Sesmalji, Gopal Sinhji, Karan Sinhji L, 
Abhaya Sinhji II.* Rayadharji, Chandra Sinhji and — 

Prithirajji. 

. I 

Vajerajji 11. 

I 

Karan Sinhji. 

( Tlie pres<‘nt Thakore Salieh.) 

Residence. — Lakhtar, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


LALGARH. 

A rea. — U nk nown. Popu lation . — 2,500. 

Revenue. — 18,000 rupees. 

The Thakores of Lalgarh are Chauhan Rajputs, having descended 
from a junior branch of the Mainpuri family. Their settlement in Malwa 
is of a very long standing. 

It was with Thakore Salim Sinh that the settlement was first media- 
ted. It was agreed that he and his successors should receive tankhas of the 
amount of Rs. 10,625 from Sindhia, Holkar and the chiefs of Dewas. 
He was also granted the village of Kachalia in jagir and an annual allowance 
of Rs. 1,000 from Holkar. In addition to these he holds, on a quit-rent 
tenure, the villages of Sudwas and Dabla from Maharaja Sindhia, and an 
extra allowance of Rs. 250 from Holkar and Sindhia respectively. 

Salim Sinh was succeeded by his son Lakshman Sinh, who in his 
turn was succeeded by his son Mokam Sinh. Mokam Sinh expired in 
1888 and was succeeded by his nephew Hari Sinh, who is the present 
ThSkore of Lalgarh. 

Residence. — Lalgarh, Western Malwa Agency; Central India.. 
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LALIAD. 

Area. — 4 sq. miles. Population. — 783. 

Revenue. — 2,850 rupees. 

Madar Sinh and Koyabhai, Jhala Rajputs by caste, are the present 
Talukdars, They pay a tribute of Rs. 362 to the British Government. 
These Talukdars have two independent tribute-payers. No civil and 
criminal powers are enjoyed by them. Laliad is 3 miles to the north-east of 
the Chuda Railway Station. 


Residence. — Laliad, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


LATHI. 

Area. — 48 .s«p miles. Population. — 8,320. 

Revenue. — 1,00,000 rupe(‘s. 

The rulers of Lathi are Rajputs of the Gohel lac'e and are ofiiciall} 
8tyled ‘ Thakores.’ They belong to the sanie family as the Chiefs of 
Bhavnagar and Palitana. Sejakji Gohel had a daughter named Valam 
Kunwarba who was given in marriage to Rah Khengar of Junagarh. Ob- 
taining the permission of the Rah he foundcMl a small village and named 
it after him Sejakpur. He had three sons, of whom the (eldest Raiioji 
succeeded to his estate on his dt.‘ath in 1290. H<' peopled Kanjair and 
settled himself there. The jnesent Thakorc SaInd)of Bhavnagar is a descen- 
dant of this eldest branch of the family. The other two sons ol Sejakji, 
Shahji and Sarangji, obtained the estates of Mandvi chovisi and Arthila 
chovisi from the Rah. The descendants of Shaliji are at present ruling 
at Palitana, while those of Sarangji .at Lathi. Sarangji had a son named 
Jasoji whose eldest son, Noghanji, obtained possession of Lathi by force 
of arms. He was succeeded by his brother Bhimji, who had two sons Diidoji 
and Arjun Sinhji. The latter had a daughter, Kuntadevi, who was after- 
i^ards married to prince Mandlik of Junagarh. She was brought up by her 
uncle, as her hither had fallen in a fight with the Mahomedans. Whd^^ 
Dudoji was plundering the imperial territories, the Viceroy wrote to foh 
Mandlik to chastise him for his impertinence. Though so closely related to 
him by ties of matrimony, the Rah shewed no signs of reluctance to carry out 
tho imperial mandate. Dudoji was also prepared to give him battle. When 
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the rival forces were hotly engaged in a fierce skirmish, Dudoji requested 
Mandlik to retire from the field as he was quite young, and that it was 
not proper for him to court death in his flowery youth. This presumption 
on the part of the old Gohel was too much for the young Rah to bear, and 
he sent him a reply saying that he should prepare himself for a combat, as 
he would not bring disgrace upon liis liouse by retiring from the field of 
battle. At length the two forces were arrayed against each other, and 
Dudoji was killed in the terrible fight that ensued. Arthila was demolished 
and its ruins arc still to be seen in the vicinity of Lathi. After the death 
of Dudoji and the destruction of Arthila, Limshahji alias Jijibawa esta- 
blished his court at Lathi. Jijibawa had rendered good service to Sarangji, 
the Ibimder of the Bhavnagai’ branchy Avdiosc capital was then at Umrala, 
and was rewarded by him with the assignment of twelve villages of Valukad. 

In the beginning, the chiefs of Lathi extended their dominions by 
fresh conquests in the neighbourhood. Later on, the fierce attacks of their 
cousins of J3havnagar and Palitana, and the Kathi chiefs, contributed to 
a speedy decline of the Slate and ivndered the assignment of rich estates 
to the junior members of the stock lu'cessary ibr its ])reservation. In the 
middle of the eiglitc'enth century Lakhoji was reigning at Lathi and the 
small territory which was then under his .sway having been desolated, he 
was unable to pay his tribute to the government of H. H. the Gaekwad. 
He formed a matrimonial alliance with the Gaekwad by marrying his 
daughter toDamaji and granting him in dower the paragana of Chabadia, 
which afterwards came to be known as Damnagar. The State, which 
was frequently harasse<l by the inroads of the Bhavnagar, Palitana and 
several Kathi chiefs before the formation of the matrimonial alliance, 
was saved from total destruction by the timely protection afforded by the 
Gaekwad, It was agreed not to levy any tribute from the State except 
the Nazzar of a horse every year. At the time of Colonel Walker’s Settle- 
ment of Kathiawad in 1806- 7 Sur Sinhji, the son of Lakhoji, was ruling 
at Lathi. He found the resources of the State in an exhausted condition. 

The present ruler Sur Sinhji, al?Ms Bajpubha, succeeded his father 
Vakhat Sinhji when he was a mere child, and the administration was carried 
on under the supervision of the Political Agent. It is a fourth class State 
in the province of Kathiawad, and its Chief is invested with criminal 
powers entitling him to inflict rigorous imprisonment for a period not ex- 
ceeding three years and a fine upto Rs. 5,000, while in civil cases he is em- 
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pow^i^d to hear and decide suits to the amount of Rs. 10,000. Lathi is a 
Bailway Station on the Bhavnagar-Gondal Railway. 

Residence. — Lathi, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


LAWA. 

Area. — 18 sq, miles. Population. — 3,360. 

Revenne. — 4,500 rupees. 

Dhirat Sinh, by caste a Cachhwaha Rajput, is the present Thakore. 
He traces his descent from an offshoot of the Jaipur House. Dhirat 
Sinh succeeded to the gadi as a minor in 1865. The administration was 
under his uncle Kewat Sinh. He was treacherously murdered with his 
fourteen followers by Mahmud Ali Khan, the Nawab of Tonk. On investi- 
gation the Nawab, who was found guilty of this murder, was deposed and 
the Lawa Thakore was taken under British protection. The heirs of the 
other victims received maintenance from the revenues of the Tonk .state 
through the British Government. The Thakore pays a tribute of Rs. 
3,000 to the Paramount Power. 

Residence. — Lawa, Jaipur Agency ; Rajputana. 


LIKHI. 

Area. — 30 sq. miles. Population. — 1,513. 

Revenue. — 3,426 rupees. 

Jaswant Sinh, a Chauhan Koli by caste, is the present Thakore. He 
succeeded his father, Amar Sinh, as a minor. During his nonage the 
State was placed under the management of the Mahi Kantha Agency. The 
Chief of this State pays no tribute to any higher authority. Thakore 
Jaswant Sinh is a sixth class Sirdar in the Mahi Kantha, and is empowered 
to inflict punishment of three months’ imprisonment with hard labour and 
a fine upto Rs. 100, while in civil cases he is entitled to hear and decide 
suits to the amount of Rs. 500. The Thakore has not been granted 
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a aarnxd of adoption, but the succession is governed by the rule of primo- 
geniture. 

Residence. — Likhi, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


LIMBDA. 

Area. — 7 sq. miles. Population. — 1,839. 

Revenue. — 25,000 rupees. 

Bhagwant Sinh, Pratap Sinh and Hari Sinh, Jhala Rajputs by caste, 
are the present Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 934 to H. H. the 
Gaekwad of Baroda and Rs. 278 to H. H. the Nawabof Junagarh on account 
of Zortalhi Hakka. The Talukdars have three independent tribute-payers. 
No civil and criminal powers are granted to them. Limbda is 1 miles 
distant from the Jalia Station on the Dhoraji branch of the Bhavnagar- 
Gondal Railway. 

Residence. — Limbda, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


LITAR GOTHDA. 

Area.— 1 1 sq. mile.s. Population. — 325. 

Revenue. — 1,197 rupees. 

Bhaga, Ada, Vaja, Moti, Kolis'^by caste, known by the appellation 
of Kotwals, are the present share-holders. There are also two Musalman 
share-holders in this estate whose names are Saiyed Bande Ali and Saiyed 
Hussain Miyan who reside at Pali. These share-holders pay a tribute of 
Rs. 201 to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda through the Political Agent of 
Rewa Kantha. No civil and criminal powers are enjoyed by them. 

Residence. — Litar Gothda, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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LODHIKA. 

Area. — 15 sq. miles. Population. — 4,655. 

Revenue. — 25,000 rupees. 

This estate was received in giras by a son of Lakhoji, the Thakore of 
Rajkot. The name of the founder is yet unknown. Hari Sinh and Pathji, 
Jhala Rajputs by caste, are the present Talukdars. They pay a tribute 
of Rs. 1,287 to the British Government and Rs. 405 to the Junagarh 
State as Zortalbi Hakka. The Talukdars have two independent tribute- 
payers. They are entered in the seventh class among the chiefs of 
Kathiawad, and as such they are empowered to inflict rigorous imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding 15 days and fine upto Ks. 25. In civil 
matters they arc left without any jurisdiction wliatsocjver. Lodhika is 15 
miles south-west of the Rajkot Railway Station. 

* Residence, — Lodhika, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


LUGHASl. 

Area. — 47 sq. miles. Population. — 6,703. 

Revenue. — 10,000 rupees. 

Hirdi Shah had two sons, the younger of whom, Salim Sinh, be- 
came Diwan of Lughasi. 

At the time of the British occupation of Bundelkhand, Dhiraj Sinh, 
the son of Salim Sinh, was in po.s.se.ssion of seven villages which were con- 
firmed to him in 1808. He abdicated in favour of his second son, Sardar 
Sinh, in 1814. The elder son Padam Sinh, who had incurred his fathers 
displeasure by his rebellious conduct, 'was provided with a permanent 
jagir. The arrangement was sanctioned by the Supreme Government. 
The old Raja died in 1819. 

Sardar Sinh, whose estate was laid waste by the Mutineers, remained 
steadfast in his allegiance to the British Crowm during the Mutiny of 1857. 
The British Government rewarded his loyalty by bestowing upon him 
the title of ^Rao Bahadur,’ and conferring a jagir of Rs. 2,000 a year 
and a Khilat of Rs. 3,000. The privilege of adoption was also accorded to 
him. He died in 1860 and his only son, Murat Sinh, having died before him, 
-was succeeded by his grandson, Hira Sinh. Some arrangements were made 
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with him for the keeping up of the jungle roads in 1862 which were subset 
quently modified in certain particulars in 1873. Rao Bahadur Khet Sinh 
succeeded his father in 1872, who is the present Chief of Lughasi. 

C e noalog ical tree . 

Salim Sinh. 

! 

Dllirat Sinh. 


Padani Sinh, 


Sardar Sinh. 


Mural Sinh. 

Hiivi Sinh ' 

! 

Khot Sinh. 

( Th«* prcscfit Ciiief. ) 

Et*si(lon(':e. -Lughasi, Hundelkhand ; Central India. 


LUHAKC. 

Area. — 22G sq. miles. Population. — 20,139. 

Revenue. — 66,000 rupees. 

The estate was grant.erl to Ahnmd Baksh Khan for his services in 
conducting tlie negotiations with Lonl Lake in 1806 as the Vakil 
of the Alwar chief on condd-ion of loyalty to the British Government and 
military service. He died in 1827 and his .son Shams-ud-Din Khan who 
succeeded him was executed in 1835 for the murder of Mr. Fraser, the 
British Agent at Delhi. The fiiinily was also deprived of their Firozpur 
paragTHi, His brothers Amin-nd^Din Khan and Zia-ud-Din Khan were put 
in possession of the Luharu parag'tia. As the brothers could not long pull 
on amicably, it was resolved that the younger Zia*ud-Din Khan should 
receive an annual allowance of Rs. 18,000; though he did not quietly and 
without protestation submit to the decree of the Government. During 
1857 as they were found with the mutineers in Delhi, they were put under 
^urvellance ; but subsequently they were set at large. The elder brother 

in 1869 when he was succeeded by his son Ala-ud-Din Ahmud Khan. 

26 
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In 1874the Governraent conferred onhim and his successors, for ever, the title 
of ‘Nawab’. The Nawab had twice in 1878 and 1882 to ask for loans from the 
British Government wherewith to pay off the State debts. The Govern- 
ment insisted upon the Nawab’s absence from the State, the management 
whereof was entrusted to his elder son. He died in 1884 when Amir-ud- 
Din Khan who was already in management of the State succeeded him. 
He is the present Nawab of Luharu. The title of C. I. E. was confen’cd 
on him on 2nd January 1898. 

(h wealogical tree. 

Ah mud Baksh Kl lan, 

I 

, ;■ r .'A . 

Shams-ud-Diii Khan. Aiiiin-ud-Din Khan. Zia-ud-Din Khan. 

i 

Ala-ud-l)in Ahmud Khan, 

J . 

Ainir-ud-Din Khan. 

( Tho jMcsent Nnwab. ) 

Re.'^idence. — Luhani, Punjab; Northern India, 


MAGORI. 

Area. — 25 sq. miles. Population. — 8,818. 

Revenue. — 8,978 rupees. 

The Thakores of this Taluka are related to the Chiefs of Malpuiv 
and are Rajputs of the Rathod race. Raol Qovind Sinhji, the second chief of 
Malpur, had two sons, Punch Sinhji, who ascended the (jadi after his father s 
death in 1537, and Ram Sinhji to whom the estate of Magori was allotted 
for maintenance. The present Chief Mokara Sinhji is his direct descendant. 
He is a fifth class Sirdar in the Mahi Kantha Agency, so he is empowered 
in criminal cases to inflict rigorous imprisonment for six months and fmc' 
upto Bs. 250, while in civil matters he is competent to hear and dispose 
of suits to the amount of Rs. 1,000. 

Residence. — Magori, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency 
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MAGUNA. 

Area. — 8 sq. miles. Population. — 4,500. 

Revenue. — 9,500 rupees. 

Malam Sinh, Makwana Koli by caste, is the present Thakore. A 
tribute of Rs. 892-5-10 is paid by him to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda. 
The Thakore is a descendant of the Katosan House He is enlisted in the' 
seventh class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so in criminal cases he is 
empowered to inflict rigorous imprisonment for one month and fine upto 
Rs. 50, while in civil matters he decides suits to the amount of Rs. 250 
only 

Residence. — Magiina^, Mahi Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


MAHLOG. 

Area. — 52 .sq. miles. Population.— 9,329. 

Revenue. — 10,000 rupees. 

The present Chief of Mahlog is Thakore Raghunath Chand. The 
Sanad was granted to the then Chief Thakore Sunsaroo in 1815. The 
contingent of 40 Bogharis is commuted to a money payment of Rs. 1,450. 

Residence. — Mailog, Punjab: Northern India. 


xMAHMUDGARH. 

Area. — 80 sq. mile.s. Population. — 4,712. 

Revenue.— 7,000 rupees. 

It was formerly included in the Kurwai State, but was assigned as 
jagir to the younger son of the chief ( See Kurwai mite, p. 191. ) 

The present Chief is Hafiz Kuli Khan. He pays no tribute to any 
State, and is dependent on the British Government. 

Residence. — Mahmudgarh, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 
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MAHUWA. 

Area. — 76 sq. miles. Population. — 233. 

Revenue. — 2,000 rupees. 

Dungarji, Rani Sinh and Hari Hinli, Jadeja Rajputs by caste, are 
the present Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 120 to the British 
Government and Rs. HH to the Junagarli State as ZorUdhi HaJcka, 
The Talukdars have one independent tribute-payer. No civil and crimi- 
nal powers are enjoyed by them. 

Residence, — Alahuwa/ Kathiawad ; Bornbay Presidency. 


MAKRAl. 

Area.- loo sq. miles. Population. — 18,o47. 

Revenue. — 38,7 00 rupees. 

This petty estate had to struggle hard for its very existence against 
such powerful foes as the Pe.shwa, Sindhui and the Pindliaris. At last it 
sought the protection of the all-powerful British, arms, and is now secure 
in the hands of it.s pre.sent Chief Raja Lacliu 8ah alias Bharat Sah. Tie 
was born in 1846 and inherited the estate from hi.s adoptive father in 
1866. It was in the year 1858 that the Chief of Makrai was placed under 
the control of the Commis.sioncr, Jabalpur Divi.sion, though ihe ofiicer 
whose advice the Chief was in.structed to carry out iincl with whom he was 
to correspond on all State matters was tlm Deputy Coin mission or, Hoshan- 
gabad. The Chief under in.struction.s iVoni the Supi-erue Oovcrrimcnt 
abolished traii.sit duties within his Slate lor which lie received a compen- 
sation of Rs. 2,243-14-5 a year, w'hich amount w as in 18G3 commutixl in- 
to a lump su,m of R.s. 23,000. In 1862 the then Chief ( adoptive father of 
the present Chief ) w^as granted a sanad of adoption, in return whereof he 
signed an acknowledgment of fealty to the British Raj. 

In 1890 the present Chief was deprived of his powers for a period ol 
three years, for general mismanagement, and a competent Diwan was 
appointed to properly conduct the administration under the direct control 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Hoshangabad. The State pays no tribute 
ifi the Paramount Power. 

I^esidence.— Makrai, Hoshangabad District ; Central Provinces. 
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MAKSUDANGARH. 

Area. — 81 sq. miles. Population. — 14,370. 

Revenue. — 31,000 rupees. 

The estate was granted to Raja Bairi Sal by the Maharaja of 
Gwalior; it was formerly included in the R.igh-'garli estate. Though it 
does not hold a British guarantee, its internal iijamigement is carried on 
under the direct s»j)ervision of the Political Agent of Bhopal. The estate 
is free from any tribute obligations. A initive administrator was appointed 
by the Political Agent in 1(S(S0, as tlu' Chief, Raja Raghunath Sinh, was 
found to be altogether incajjablc of managing his affairs. 

Residence. — Maksudangarh, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 


MALIA. 

Area. — 102 s([. miles. Population. — 18,589. 

• 1 u ‘ V 0 n u e. — 00,000 r u pees . 

Kanyoji, the founder of Morbi, liad a large progeny consisting of eight 
sons ; the sixth of whom Modji received in appanage the four villages 
including Malia in Alaclihu Kantha, and Vandhia with several others in 
Vagad. Kanyoji, v;ho died in 1734, was succeeded by Aliyoji. Modji 
desired to throw off the yoke of the parent state, and with that' object in 
view he invited the Miaiias from Sinrlh, and induced them to settle with- 
in his territory. In addition to the villago.s received from his father, Modji 
seized several others in Machhu Kantha with the aid of the Miana settlers. 
On his death his eldest son Natlioji ascended the ffacU, the younger 
Bewoji receiving Vandara. Of the seven sons of Nathoji, Bhimbji being the 


There arc two theories'! about the origin of the term Mianas. One represents it to 
be a patronymic from ‘ Miyo ’ or ‘ Miyan ’ the fcuiuder of the race. The second theory is 
that it is a corruption of ‘ Mono ’ tlie original term by v/hich tlie ivico was known. The 
term in the Sindhi language means a low or infonor race. They were originally the Much 
•hiaras in Sindhi. As the sea is the home of the Chanchias ( pirates ), land is the home 
<>f the Mianas. Chanchias commit robbery on the sea, and the Mianas on the land. 
Their robberies were committed mercilessly. Under the British rule, their passion for 
plunder is curbed, but occasionally they find their natural propensity too strong to be 
pheckod. 
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eldest received the gadi] while Abherajji and Deshaiji got Navagan. 
Godji got Vandhia, Pathaji got Chitrod, Kumbhoji Vijpusar and Parvat Silih 
Kumbhardi; all these giras villages were situated in Vagad. 

Bhimoji was succeeded by Dosoji'who was a powerful prince, but 
on one occasion he was treacherously seized and carried as a prisoner to 
Morbi in 1802-3 by Jioji. The Mianas rose to his rescue ; and by a series 
of successful raids so far desolated the country that Jioji was forced to 
agree to his liberation and obtain relief from constant .anxiety caused by 
their inroads. The turbulent character of the Mianas and their depreda- 
tions in the neighbourhood had a very baneful effect on the whole 
province. A regular detachment was sent against them by the British 
Government in 1810, but on their unconditional surrender it was with- 
drawn. 

Satoji, the successor of Desoji, had three sons, the eldest of whom 
Makoji having predeceased his father, his son Modji succeeded him to 
the gadi. He is the present ruling Chief of Malia. Kalyan Sinhji received 
in fief the village of Khirao and some lands in Khakharechi and to Jalam 
Sinhji was assigned the village of Vardusar. 

The Mianas had some hand in the dacoity committed on the Ist of 
March 1879, in which the Mail was plundered and the property robbed 
was recovered from the neighbourhood of Malia. This circumstance 
brought the State under the displeasure of the Supreme Government. 
Again in 1880 in the month of February some dispute arose in connection 
with fodder, and a sentry of the 3rd Light Cavalry was shot dead at his 
post. Despite the great and strenuous efforts to detect the criminal, the 
perpetrator of that foul murder could not be apprehended. Government at 
last decided to deprive the Chief of his criminal jurisdiction, and a British 
Court was established there to exercise the criminal powers. The Mianas 
were disarmed, their homes scattered over the country were destroyed, 
and they were compelled to confine themselves within the walls of Malia. 

Though Modji was restored his powers, the criminal jurisdic- 
tion over the Mianas was retained by Government, and a special officer 
was appointed as Magistrate to exercise criminal jurisdiction over them. 
Modji has two sons Raya Sinhji and Abhaya Sinhji. The management of 
the state is placed under British control. 

The Chief of Malia is enlisted in the fourth class among the chiefs ot 
Kathiawad, so he is empowered to inflict rigorous imprisonment for three 
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years and fine upto Rs. 5,000, while in civil matters he is competent to hear 
and dispose of suits to the amount of Rs. 10,000. Malia is 22 miles distant 
from the Morbi Railway Station. 

Genealogical tree. 

Modji, 

Nathoji. 


Bhimoji. Abherajj i. Deslialji 


Dowoji, 


I .. I I 

Godji. Pathaji. Two othens. 


Mulwoji. 


DoHoji. 

, I *• 

Satoji. 

I 


Kalyan Sinhji. Jalam Sinhji, 


Modji, 

( Tlift present Thakore. 


Raya Sinhji. Abhaya Sinhji. 

( The Heir Apparent. ) 

Residence. — Malia, Kathiawad ; Bombay Pre.sidcncy. 


MALPUR. 

Area. — 75 sq. miles. Population. — 17,125. 

Revenue. — 18,751 rupees. 

The Talukdars of Mai pur are said to have descended from the former 
Rao9 of Idar and are Rajputs of the Rathod tribe. Virajmaiji who was 
allotted a small fief quitted Idar ip the closing years of the 13th century, 
and his grandson Khanandji took up his abode at a small village called 
Man in the year 1344. His grandson Randhir Sinh removed from Man 
lio Modasa, and finally Wagh Sinh, the grandson of Randhir Sinh, settled 
at Malpur in 1466. When Wagh Sinh was at Modasa, a Bhil chieftain 
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named Malo Kanth held possession of Malpur. The Bhil tyrant saw a 
beautiful Brahman girl of Malpur, and his strong animal passion urged 
him to forcibly demand her hand in marriage. The father who belonged 
to the higher order of caste deemed it humiliating and polluting to marry 
his daughter to a Shudra, and after urging several excuses in vain, he at 
last boldly refused to com])ly with his impious wishes. Malpur had now 
become a hot gi'ound for him and his fatnily, and he secretly went away to 
Modasa conveying with him ' the golden apple of discord’. He then 
rotated to Wagh Sinli all that had happened, and exhorted the Kshatrya 
to fly to a Brahman’s protection. The Modasa chief with true Rajput 
chivalry marched upon Malpur, and vanquishing Malo Kanth, who fell 
in the fight, took possession of Malpur, oml established his gadi there. 
Wagh Sinh was eighth in descemt from V'irajmalji. The present Thakore 
of Malpur is a direct descemdant of this Wagh Sinh and bears the 
family title of Raol. 

When Raol Indar Sinhji wa.s on tho//^'r// of Malpur in 1780, Fatteh 
Sinh Rao Gaekwad mo relied upon it, and lovic'd tribute fromt the Chief. 
From that date this Taluka has become liable to pay to the Gaekwad a 
certain cess known as ' Glm.ndana ! 

The present Thakore Dip Sinhji is a Ratliod Rajpnt, who inherited 
the estate on the death of his father Shiv Sinhji in 1882. Ho is ranked 
as a third class chief in the Mahi Kantha Agency, and as such is entitled 
to exercise criminal jurisdiction to the extent of passing sentence of 
imprisonment with hard labour npto 2 years, auvd fine npto Rs. 1,000. 
In civil matters he is entitled to hear and dispose of suits to the extent 
of Rs. 5,000. 

Residencr*. — Malpur, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


MAMDOT. 

In 1809 when the Cis-Sutlej States sought the protection of the 
British Government against the aggrerssive tendencies of Ranjit Sinh of 
Punjab, the Chief of Mamdot was alone in^with-holding the allegiance and 
fought against English arms in the Sikh campaigns : he deserted the losing 
cause at last and fought against his former brothers-in-arms with all the 
proverbial zeal of the neophyte. The Government recognized his position 
as a Chief requiring him to put his contingent on the peace establishnient 
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of 60. His subsequent misrule resulted in the I'eduction of his position to 
that ot 9. jagirdar in 1856 and led to his removal to Lahore. His estate 
was placed under British management and he was allowed only the 
surplus revenue thereof. Ho died in* 1863. 

The Government were pleased to replace the State in its original 
status of a feudatory chiefship, and the brother of the deceased Jalal-ud-Din 
Khan was recognized as the Nawab of Mamdot with certain restricted 
powers. He died in 1875 and his son Nizam-ud-Din succeeded him. 
In 1891 he died leaving a son, Kutub-ud-Din Khan, who succeeded him. 
But the son being a minor, the State is placed under British management. 
Residence. — Mamdot, Pun jab ; Northern India. 


MANAWAO. 

Area. — 5 sq. miles. PopulatioiL— 528. 

Revenue. — 3,000 rupees. 

Bhaya, a Kathi of the Vala clan, is the present Talukdar. He 
pays a tribute of Rs. 149 to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda and Rs. 23 
to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka. The Talukdar has 
one independent tribute-payer. No civil and criminal powers are grant- 
ed to him. Manawao is 7 miles distant from Lakhapadar. 

Residence.— “Manawao, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


MANDWA. 

Area. — 16A sq. miles. Population.— 

Revenue. — 35,700 rupees. 

The Thakores of this State are Rajputs of the Khichi Chauhan race. 
After the defeat and capture of Prithuraj Chauhan, the last of the Raj|)ut 
sovereigns of Delhi, his descendants fled to Malwa and occupied a certain 
part of that province. Their leader Khengar Sinhji founded the principa- 
lity of Ghadh Gagroon. Khichi Hamir, a distinguished representative of 
his house, fought with Alla-ud-Din Khilji at Ranasthambhor in 1300 with 
<ioii8picuous gallantry and left behind him immortal fame. A band of 
Khichis under Patande, another scion of the same illustrious house, march* 

27 
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^ towards the easterly regions of JQujaiut, and conquered the state of 
Champaner at the fck)t of Pavagarh, then! held- by a Bhil chief. In 
that adventurous band was one Pratap Sinhji, the brother of the leader, 
Patande,^who proceeded further in the interior and succeeded in founding 
a chiefship of 350 villages. Nahar Sinhji, a descendant of his, had to relin- 
quish his chiefship before the advance of the army of Mahmud^ Beghada. 
He than proceeded to Nanderi, where he received the fair hand of the 
daughter of Nandraj and became his sole heir and suijcessor to the gadi. 
His grandson Mul Sinhji removed his court to Chandod, whence it was 
again transferred by Wagh Sinhji to old Mandwa. Among his descendants 
was one Kanji, who had three sons, the eldest of whom Wagh Rana esta- 
blished himself at modern Mandwa in 1669. The second son Sabal 
Sinhji founded the chiefship of Shanor. The present chiefs of Mandwa 
and Shanor are the representatives of the lines of Wagh Rana and Sabal 
Sinhji respectively. The successors of Wagh Rana at Mandwa were Rana 
Sang, Ram Sinhji, Kanji, Rana Wagh, Khuman Sinhji and Jit Sinhji, the 
present Chief. Khuman Sinhji died on the 13th September 1890. Jit 
Sinhji has prosecuted his studies at the Raj Kumar College at Rajkot. 
The State .was under British management during the minority of Jit 
Sinhji. On attaining his majority he was invested with full powers on the 
19th Octiober 1896. 

The Chief is empowered, in criminal cases, to inflict punishment of 
one month’s rigorous imprisonment and fine of fifty rupees ; and in civil 
cases his jurisdiction extends to suits of the value of two hundred rupees. 

Residence, — Mandwa, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency, 


MANGAL. 

Area. — 14 sq. miles. Population. — 1,09].* 

Revenue. — 700 rupees. 

Rana Tilok Sinh is the present Chief. He succeeded to the 
after the death of his father Jit Sinh in November 1892. The State was 
formerly a dependency of Kahlur, but after the expulsion of the Gurkhas in 
1816, it . was declared independent. A sanad was granted on the 20tb 
December 1815 to Bahadur Sinh, who was then Rana of Mangal 
Residence. — Mangal, Punjab; Northern India. 
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MANSA. 

Area. — 27 sq. miles. Population. — 14,926. 

Revenue. — 55,349 rupees. 

Mulraj, the first of the Solanki kings of Giijrat, having killed Sainat 
Sinhji, the last of the Chavada dynasty, and his heirs, ascended the throne 
in 942. From this general destruction one infant son of Samat Sinh — 
Ahipata — aged only 12 months, was .saved by his mother, who safely con- 
veyed him to her paternal home at Jaisalmer. There he grew up, and when 
able to wield the sword, he went out against Mulraj Solanki, and seizing 
.900 village.s in Kutch, he made Morgarh his capital. No less than fifteen 
of his descendants ruled there. When Punjaji, the fifteenth in descent from 
Ahipat, was deprived of Morgarh, he removed his seat of government to 
Dharapuri ( a village now under Palanpur), and established a new prin- 
cipality consisting of 84 villages. AlIa-iid-Din Khilji, the Emperor of 
Delhi, conquered Dharapuri, but pleased with the valuable services rendered 
by the chief, he conferred upon him Ambasan with 252 villages. Punjaji 
then made Ambasan the capital of his new chiefdom. A succession of five 
princes occupied the gadi after him, of whom the fifth Jaya Sinhji had 
three sons, Itardasji, Surajmalji, and Samat Sinhji. They distributed tho 
hereditary estate among themselves, each obtaining a share of 84 villages. 
Itar Sinhji got Ambod, Surajmalji Varsoda, while Samat Sinhji received 
Ambasan, where each of them resided and carried on his affairs separately. 

Samat Sinhji was succeeded by Lunkaranji, Man Sinhji, Jesaji and 
Sur Sinhji respectively at Ambasan. The last named Sur Sinhji removed 
his seat of government from Ambasan to Mansa. The present Thakor^* 
Takhat Sinhji is 13th in descent from Sur Sinhji. He inherited the 
paternal estate when he was a minor on the death of his ^father Raj 
Sinhji, which event took place on 18th May 1889. He is ranked among 
the third class*chiefs in the Mahi Kantha Agency, and as such enjoys 
criminal jurisdiction of passing sentence of imprisonment with hard labour 
lor a period upto 2 years, and a fine upto Rs. 1,000. In civil matters his 
jurisdiction extends to hearing and disposing of suits to the value of 

Rs. 6,000. 

Residence. — Mansa, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency.. 
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MATHWAR. 

Area. — 15 sq. milee. Population. — 816. 

Revenue. — 4,000 rupees. 

Since the death of the late Thakore in 1865, the management of the 
estate had been intrusted to the AH Rajpur Darbar in compliance with 
the wishes of the deceased, and subsequently on his deposition in 1869, to 
Mahmud Nafzar Khan, the Superintendent in charge of Ali Rajpur. 

Thakor Ranjit Sinh was placed in independent charge of his estate 
in 1883. 

Residence. — Mathwar, Bhopawar Agency ; Central India. 


MATRA-TIMBA. 

Area. — 6 sq. miles. Population. — 433. 

Revenue. — 1,550 rupees. 

Raning, Kathi of the Khachar clan, is the present Talukdar. 
He pays a tribute of Rs, 290 to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda and Rs. 72 
to H. H, the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka. The Talukdar has 
one independent tribute-payer. No civil and criminal powers are granted 
to him. Matra-Timba is 17 miles west-north-west of the Botad Station 
m the Bhavnagar-Gondal Railway. 

Residence. — Matra-Timba, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


MEMADPUK. 

Area. — 8 sq. miles. Population. — 636. 

Revenue. — 1,675 rupees. 

Manaji, Mak\\fana Koli by caste, is the present Thakore. He pays a 
tribute of Rs. 174-9-4 to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda through the Poli- 
tical Ag^i^t of Mahi Kantha. The Thakore is a descendant of the Kato- 
san House. He is a seventh class Sirdar among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, 
60 he is empowered to inflict, in criminal cases, a punishment of one 
month with hard labour and a fine upto Rs. 60. In ciyil matters he hears 
imd decides suits to the amount of Ife. 250 only. 

^Residence.— Memadpur, Mahi Kantha Agency; Bombay Prcsid^cy, 
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^ENGNI. 

Nar Sinh, Jadeja Rajput by caste, is the present Talukdar. He 
succeeded to the gadi on the 28th December 1895 after the death of his 
father, which event took place on the 16th December 1895. He has received 
liberal education both in English and Vernacular languages. A tribute of 
Rs. 3,412 is paid by him to the British Government. The Talukdar has 
one independent tribute-payer. This Taluka is under the management of 
the Kathiawad Agency owing to the debt incurred by the late Talukdar. 
A manager is appointed to look after its affairs. The Talukdar is enlisted 
in the fifth class among the chiefs of Kathiawad, so his criminal powers 
empower him to inflict rigorous inprisonmont for two years and a fine up- 
to Rs. 2,000. In civil matters he is competent to hear and decide suits 
to the amount of Rs. 5,000. The Talukdar has a brother, whose name is 
Shiv Sinh. He is receiving education at the Girasia Talukdari School, 
Wadhwan. Mengni is 15 miles south of the Rajkot Railway Station. 

Residence. — Mengni, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


MEVLI. 

Area. — 6 sq. miles. Population. — 1,500. 

Revenue. — 2,363 rupees. ; 

Gembhai, Ada, Ade Sinh and Balubhai, Kolis by caste, 'known bj 
the appellation of Pagi, are the present share-holders. They pay Rs. 
to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda, as a tribute. No civil and criminal 
powers are granted to them. 

Residence. — Mevli, Rewa Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


MEWASA. 

Area. — 24 sq. miles. Population. — 1,175. 

Revenue. — 6,203 rupees. 

Abheji and Mana, Kathis of the Khachar clan, are the present 
Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 445 to the British Government, 
wxd Rs. 114 to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hahha* The Talukdars 
h$ve, six independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are 
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eiyoyed by them. Mewasa is 36 miles south-west of the WadhVan Bail? 
way Station. 

Residence. — Mewasa, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


MIRAJ. 

( Senior Branch. ) 

Area. — 339 sq. miles. Population. — 8?, 343. 

Revenue. — 3,11,919 rupees. 

Gangadhar Rao had two sons, Narayan Rao and Madhav Rao, of 
whom the eldest Narayan Rao founded this branch of the family. He 
was succeeded, after his death, by his son, Gan pat Rao, who became a 
feudatory to the Paramount Power after the fall of the Peshvva. He 
had a brother Moreshwar Rao^ who lived with him. Moreshwar 
Rao claimed for the partition of the estate, which was not effected, 
owing to [the death of Ganpat Rao in 1833, and he was obliged to 
withdraw his claim. Ganpat Rao had two minor sons, Gangadhar Rao 
and Narayan Rao, aged seven and five years respectively. During the 
minority of the two brothers, Moreshwar Rao was appointed their 
guardian. He expired in 1839 and the administration of the minors’ 
estate was carried on by the two ministers till 1849, when Gangadhar 
Rao Bala Saheb attaining the age of majority assumed the administration. 
Qagadhar Rao was loyal to the British Government during the dark days 
of t*he great Indian Mutiny. In recognition thereof he was granted a 
SQ/tuid cojiferring on him the right of adoption in 1859. He breathed his 
last in 1861 and was succeeded by his adopted son Ganpat Rao Tatia 
Saheb who was a minor. Arrangements were made for the education of 
the minor* and for the management of the estate during his minority. 
On attaining his majority in 1871 he was entrusted with the sole 
ma^nagement of the estate and was shortly afterwards appointed a member 
of the Lepslative Council of Bombay. He expired in November 1874 with- 
out any isstle. On the 6th June 1875 his widow with the sanction of the 
Paramount Power adopted Gopal Rao, the younger grandson of Vinayak 
Rao, the Chief of Sangli, who on his adoption took the family name 
Gangadhar Rao. He was ten years of age at the time. During hfe 
niiwrity the estate was under the direct supervision of the Political 
hgent of the Southern Maratha Country. He was educated at the 
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Residency Rajkumar College, Indore. On attaining the age of majo- 
rity he was entrusted with the sole administration of the estate. He pays an 
annual tribute of Bs. 12,557 to the Paraniount Power on account of service. 
In 1883 certain lands belonging to this estate were taken for Irrigation 
Works for which an annual sum of Rs. 1,194 is paid as compensation. 

The Chief has powers to try his own subjects only for capital offences 
without the express permission of the Political Agent, and ranks as a first 
class Sardar in the Southern Maratha Country. The genealogical tree 
is given below the history of the Junior Branch. 

Residence. — Miraj, Southern Maratha Country ; Bombay Presidency. 


MIRAJ. 

( Junior Branch. ) 

Area. — 225 sq. miles. Population. — 35,487. 

Revenue. — 2,12,131 rupees. 

Gangadhar Rao had two sons, Narayan Rao and Madhav Rao^ 
of whom the younger founded this branch of the family. He died 
in 1859 and the estate devolved on his son Lakshman Rao 1.* He was 
succeeded, after his death in February 1874, by his son Harihar Rao. 
Harihar Rao died in May 1877 leaving a minor son Lakshman Rao II. who 
is now 17 years of age. During the minority of the young Chief the 
administration of the estate is earned on by Joint Karbharia, one appointed 
by the Political Agent, Southern Maratha Country, and the other by the 
mother of the young Chief. He is a first class Sardar in the Southern 
Maratha Country and pays an annual contribution of Rs. 6412-8-0 on 
account of service to the Paramount Power. The Chief of this branch has 
powers to try his own subjects only for capital offences, without the express 
permission of the Political Agent and has the right of adoption. 
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Genoalogical tree. 
Gangadhar Bao. 


Narayan Rao. 

L I 

Ganpat Rao I. Moreshvar Rao. 


Gangadhar Rao I. Narayan llao. 

Ganpat Rao II. 

( adopted. ) 

Gangadhar Rao II. 

( The present Chief of the Senior Branch.) 

Residence.— Miraj, Southern Maratha Country ; Bombay Presidency. 

MOHANPUR. 

Area. — 85 sq. miles. Population. — 16,380. 

^ Revenue. — 26,621 rupees. 

The Talukdars of Mohanpur are Rajputs of the Rehvar tribe. They 
elaim to be the descendants of the Raos of Chandravati, a principality 
that was in existence in olden times, in the vicinity of Mount Abu. 
Jaspal, a descendant of the Rao, first settled himself at Hadol, a village in 
this Taluka, in the year 1277, and Prathwiraj, the thirteenth in descent from 
Jaspal, removed his capital to Ghadwada. He subdued several villages 
surrounding Ghadwada, and set up a separate Taluka. His descendants 
then settling themselves in different places formed different small Talukas 
and Mohanpur is one of them. 

The present Thakore Himat Sinhji is a Rehvar Rajput. He ascend- 
ed the gadi when he was a minor on the demise of his father Umed Sinh- 
ji oil 6th bctober 1882. He is a third clas.s Chief in the Mahi Kantha 
Agenoy, and is entitled to inflict punishment of rigorous imprisonment 
upto 2 years and fine upto Rs. 1,000. His civil jurisdiction extends 
to hearing and disposing of suits to the amount of Rs. 5,000. 

Residence. — Mohanpur, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


Madhav Rao. 


Lakshman Rao I. 


Harihar Rao. 

Lakshman Rao II. 
The present Chief of 
the Junior Branch. 
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MOHARBHANJ. 

^Area. — 15 sq. miles. Population. — 81,195. 

Revenue. — 25,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the Districts of Singbhum, 
Manbhum and Midnapur ; on the east by the Balasor District ; on the south 
by th^ State of Nilgiri and the Puri District ; and on the west by the 
State of Kaunjhar. . 

The ancestor of the family of the Raja, Adhi Bhanj, was a Kachhwa 
Rajput claiming kinship with the Jaipur royal family. He went over to 
Orissa, some two thousand years ago, and established his sway over the coun- 
try lying between the Suvarnrekha and Dhinkund. Subsequently when 
the southern portion of the territory passed under the authority of Joti 
Bhanj as the Raja of Kaunjhar, the territory between the Suvarnrekha 
and the Vaitarna constituted the estate which is known as Moharbhanj 
proper. The late Raja Krishna Chandra was 39th Raja on the Moharanj 
gadi. He enjoyed the title of Maharaja as a personal distinction. So 
did his father Jadunath Bhanj Deo for having assisted the British Govern- 
ment in the suppression of the Kolhan riots, Tikait Babu is the courtesy 
title of the heir-apparent. 

Residence. — Moharbhanj, Orissa; Bengal. 


MOKA PAGl-NU-MUWADU. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 175. 

Revenue. — 459 rupees. 

Gembhai and Natha, Kolis by caste, are the present share-holdersi 
They are known by the appellation of Pagis. A tribute of Rs. 125 is paid 
by them to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda. No civil *and criminal powers 
are enjoyed by them. 

Residence. — Moka Pagi-nu-muwadu, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay 
Presidency. 


28 
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MONPUR 

Vkiiji, the son of Dungarji, the Talukdar of Qogha, had tw<y 
sons, Kanji and Ram Sinhji, of whom the elder succeeded to the 
Gogha gadi and the younger separated himself from the elder 
brother and established himself at Dhrai in 1270. He got from 
his brother 7 villages in Ukhla, Agiali and Akolali and twelve 
villages in Moti Dhrai : in all thirty-three villages, which constituted the 
Taluka of Ram Sinhji. His successors were Jashpalji, Jioshoji and Shiyaji, 
An addition of eleven villages in Monpur acquired by conquest was made 
by Shiyaji. He made Mochhapur his principal head-quarters. He was sue- 
»ceeded by his son Jhanjharji, and his grandson Ramji had two sons 
'Govindji who sat on the gadi after his death and Dungarji who received in 
appanage from his brother three villages in Ukhala. Of the three sons of 
Govindji, two, Dadoji and Arjanji, died childless ; the third son Adoji had 
a numerous progeny consisting of seven sons. Dosaji being the eldest as- 
cended the gadi ; the second son Ainraji received Rangpur andMul Dhrai; 
the third and the sixth Ramji and Ramsinhji received Agiali, Bordi and 
Jarasyun ; the other three Abherajji, Asoji, and Dosaji died without any 
issue. Sodoji had five sons, of whom the eldest Siyaji died childless ; Raya- 
dharji got Pipari 3 am; Meniji got Budhel; and Sartanji Vavdi in Jagir. 

The second son, Sur Sinhji, ascended the gadi. Sursinhji had also three 
son^, Ratanji, Kesharji and Vachhoji. The eldest got the gadiy the second 
son died without any issue and the third son received Badela in giras. 
Of the two sons of Ratanji, Adoji ascended the gadiy and Vaje Rajji got Van- 
kadi in appanage. As the eldest son of Adoji, v/iz. Nagoji, died childless, he 
was succeeded by his brother Hathoji. Hathoji was succeeded on the 
gadi by both his sons, Pathoji and Jasoji respectively. They too died without 
leaving any issue. Consequently the gadi passed to the descendants of 
Vajerajji. 'He had two sons, Vanoji and Mepaji, and Vanoji had a son 
Patobhai. He was alive when the gadi fell vacant: so he ascended the 
gadi and the sons of Mepaji, Meloji, Jivobhai and Gojaji received the 
village of Vankadi and a third share in Ratanpur. After enjoying the gadi 
for a brief period of three years Patobhai died leaving an only son, Kheta- 
bhai, of the tender age of seven or eight. Taking advantage of his minority 
his cousins, . the sons of Mepaji, laid down plans for the forcible seizure and 
partition of the Monpur Taluka. They paid a large Nazarna to the Gaek- 
wadi officer at Amreli and secretly got a document executed in their favour 
.to the extent of % annas in the rupee, in J839, On the strength of this 
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document plans were set a-foot for the recovery of the share ; but as Kheta- 
bhai reached the years of discretion, he began to urge his objections in 
connection with their claims. These were scrutinized and examined 
on the old system that then obtained in the Gaekwads Government. 
But when in 1876 civil courts were established, the sons of Melaji, Pratap 
Sinh, Lajibhai and Dip Sinh, filed a suit in the court of Amreli against 
Khetabhai for the recovery of the seven-anna share. The decision of 
the court went against Khetabhai, and an appeal has been filed in the 
Huzur Court before His Highne.ss the Gaelkwad ; it is still lying undis- 
posed of. But it is hoped that the parties will receive proper justice at 
the hands of His Highness by the reversal of a decision which has worked 
injustice and disregarded a long and uniform custom of impartibility 
which has received the sanction of no less than seventeen [generations of 
successions in the direct line of descent. 

At the time when the Taluka passed into the hands of Patoji on 
the demise of Hathoji, it co}nprizcd the villages of Monpur, Shahpur, Na- 
vagam and Ratanpur, and besides these the Talukdars were entitled to 
the chautha of Bhijpura and Yelavadar and several other villages. The 
chauths of Yelavadar and other villages are recovered by the Bhavnagar 
State without any right, and so also is the chauth of Bhijpura by the 
Mahant of Bhimnath. The village of Sanes was mortgaged by Hathobhai with 
the Dewanis of Kala Talao who submortgaged it with the Thakore Saheb of 
Bhavnagar, and the State pays no attention to any claims for redemption 
thereof. The village of Moti Dhrai is mortgaged with the Yala 
State as a security for a very small amount of debt, and it is feared the 
Thakoref Saheb of Yala too has an eye on the village. 

Thus it will appear that the Monpur Talukdar being almost ruined by 
the costly litigation in connection with the above-mentioned claim of parti- 
tion, has been prevented from urging his claim against these villages. In 
*pite of all these difficulties, the Taluk^. is recovering its former prosperity 
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under the diligent and careful^ management of Prince Jaswant Sinhji. 

Genealogical tree. 

Sejakji. 

Shahji. Sarangji. Ranji. Visoji. 

I 

Mokhdoji. 


Sinh. Dungarji. 


Visoji. 

f 

KaDji. 

Ram Sinh 

1 

! 

1 

Jaspalji. 

1 


I 

Jasoji. 


Shiyoji 

1 


1 

Jhanjharji. 

1 


1 

Ramji. 

1 


Govindji. 

1 

Dungarji. 

.1 . 1.. 
Arjanji. Dadoji. 

Adaji. 

1 .. 1 .. 1 1 1 .. 
Posaji, Amraji. Ramji. Sodoji. Abherajji. 

1 * 1 . 
Ram Sinh. Asoj 

Shiyoji. Sur Sinh. Sartanji. . Rayadhaiji. Meniji. 

Ratan Sinh. Kesharji. 

1 ' 

Vachhoji. 


( 
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Adoji. 


Vaje Sinh. 


Nagji. 


Hathiji. 


Jasoji. 


Pathoji 


Varioji. 


Mepoji. 


Patabhai. 

I 

Khetabhai. 


Meloji. 


I 


Jaswant Sinh. 

(The present chief. ) 


Pratap Siuh. Laiibhai. Dip 
I I I Sinh 


Ado Bhai. | | j 

Ratan Sinh. Gaga Bhai. Agar 
I Sinh. 

‘I ~ j I I I Gaman Sinh. 

Sur Sinh. Raya Sinh. Akheraj. Keshari Sinh. Hari Sinh. 

( The Heir-Apparent. ) 


Umed Sinh. 


Residence. — Monpur, Amreli District ; Kathiawad. 
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MONWEL 

Area. — 31 sq. miles. Population. — 2,785. 

Revenue. — 33,000 rupees. 

Valera and Raning, by caste Kathis of the Vala clan, are the present 
Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 312-15 is paid by them to H. H. the 
Gaekwad of Baroda. They have four independent tribute^payers. No 
civil and criminal powers are enjoyed by them. Monwel is 9 miles 
south«west of the Manekwada Civil Station. 

Residence. — Monwel, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


MORCHOPNA. 

Area. — 88 sq. miles. Population. — 729. 

Revenue. — 7,100 rupees. 

Harsar, by caste Ahir of the Kamalia clan, is the present Talukdar. 
He pays a tribute of Rs. 154 to H. H. the Maharaja pf Baroda and Rs. 9 
to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka. The Talukdar has 
one independent tribute-payer. No civil and criminal powers are enjoyed 
by him. Morchopna is 3 miles distant from Chok. 

Residence. — Morchopna, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 

MOTA BARKHERA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 5,303. 

Revenue. — 5,302 rupees. 

The family with Bakht Sinh at its head came from Mandu. The 
Bhumia for whom engagements were mediated by Sir John Malcolm with 
the JDhar Darbar and Sindhia in 1820 was Hate Sinh, the great grand- 
son of the Bhumia who first settled in Mota Barkhera. By virtue of the 
arrangement with the Dhar Darbar, the Bhuraia holds seven villages in 
the Dharapuri paragana on a payment of Rs. 1,526 and three other villages 
on a permanent tenure. The original arrangement has been to a certain 
extent modified. The payment of tankha is made direct to the Dhar Darban 

Similar arrangement is made with Sindhia to whoBj also the tankha 

ii pM directly. 
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The Bhumiat was placed for a period of three years ( from 1855- 
1858 ) under Brifcish supervision, on account of its increased indebtedness. 
Bharat Sinh is the present Bhumia of Mota Barkhera. 

Residence. — Mota Barkhera, Bhopawar Agency ; Central India. 


MOTA KOTHARNA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 672. 

Revenue. — I7l rupees. 

Parbat Sinh, by caste Chauhan Koli, is the present Thakore. He 
pays no tribute to any higher authority. The Thakore is enlisted in the 
seventh class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so he is empowered to 
inflict rigorous imprisonment for one month and a fine upto Rs. 50, while 
in civil matters he hears and decides suits to the amount of Rs. 250 only. 
The Thakore has received no sanad of adoption, but the succession is 
governed by the rule of primogeniture. 

Residence. — Mota Kotharna, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


MUDHOL. 

Area. — 361 sq. miles. Population. — 61,815. 

Revenue. — 2,63,009 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the Jamkhandi State ; 
nn the east by the Bagalkor sub-division ; on the south by the Bijapur 
«-nd Belgaurn Districts and the Kolhapur State ; and on the west by the 
Gokak sub-division of the Bclgaiim District 

The Chief of Mudhol is a scion of the 6ho^ade branch of the 
Bhonsle family claiming, like all other families of distinction, to be origi- 
i^ally descended from the same well known Kshatriya stock. The Modholkar, 
according to a family tradition, is said to have descended from a common 
ancestor with the celebrated Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha great- 
ness. The original name of Bhonsle was superseded by that of Ghorpade, 
''vhich is said to have been acquired by a member of the family, who seal- 
ed the walb of an impregnable fortress by fastening a rope round the body 
<>f a ghorpadX iguana ). There are two principal branches of this family. 
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the Sathkas and the Nankas, to the former of which belongs '4he "Chi^of 
Mudhol, while the latter is represented by the Senapati of Kapsi iA Eolhct’- 
pur. The celebrated Murari Rao of Gutti who, during the la^t century, 
played so important a part in the history of the Madras Presidency, was 
also a member of the Nanka branch of the Ghorpade family. * 

The jagir of Mudhol was originally conferred by the- king of Bijapur 
on one of his most influential courtiers. Subsequently a king of the Adil 
Shahi dynasty, reigning at Bijapur, conferred on the jagirdar the here- 
ditary title of Itaj(i together with the privilege of using the 'Morachhar 
and an exemption from ‘ Mujara * ( obeisance ) due from a subject to a 
sovereign. 

When Shivaji commenced the work of laying the foundation of the 
great fabric which he subsequently built on the ruins of ’ the Mussulman 
^supremacy, the Sultan of Bijapur, Muhammad Adil Shah, sought the as- 
sistance of the Mudhol Chief in checkmating the further progress of the 
Maratha adventurer. In 1649 the Shah of Bijapur wrote to Bajl Ghor- 
pade of Mudhol to secure the person of Shahaji, the father of Shivaji, and 
send him as a hostage to the Bijapur Court. Both Baji and Shahaji 
were then engaged in the Kamatik and on the receipt of the royal mandate, 
Baji invited his colleague to a banquet at which he treacherously seized 
him and sent him to Bijapur. The Shah ordered him to exert his influence 
over his son and put a stop to his raids, but when Shahaji replied that his 
son would not be deterred by his orders or entreaties, he flew into a fit of 
passion and ordered Shahaji to be shut up in a stone dungeon, the door of 
which was wholly built up, except a small aperture, which too was threa- 
tened to be closed for ever in case his son did not submit within a fixed 
period. The dread of Shivaji's vengeance was, however, so great that the 
threat was hot carried out and Shahaji was after a time released from 
captivity. He Avas kept under a strict surveillance for four years more 
at the end of which he was allowed to return to his jagir in the Kamatik. 

so doing he was bound down under a solemn engagement not to 
molest the Mudhol jagirdar with whom he was ordered to exchange his 
hfliedjitary rights in token of mutual friendship. No such friendly ex- 
cheage wae, however, effected, and Shahaji charged his son, Shivaji, with 
ail the filial love he bore to him, to wreak a deadly vengeance, .upon Baji 
Qhorpad^' Shivaji bore this in mind and awaited an opportunity for 
ten long years. At last in 1661, Shivaji .swopped down upon Mudhol 
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fro& bis' tetneat at VUhalgarh, and killing Baji Ghorpade, butnt his capi- 
ta! and returned in triumph religiously carrying out the wishes of his 
disgraced father. 

Baji was after his death succeeded by Maloji I. who in 1686 was 
confirmed in his possessions by the great Emperor Aurangzeb. For the 
next three generations nothing worth recording seems to have occurred in 
the annals of this State, till we come to the reign of Maloji II., the great 
grand-son of Btyi’s successor Maloji I. This Maloji II. is said to have 
lived to such an old age that be figured conspicuously in all the important 
events which happened during the reigns of all the Peshwas— from Balaji 
Vishwanath down to Baji Rao II. ‘ He served against the Mysore princes, 
against the English in the campaign which resulted in the campaign of 
Vad.agam, against the Nizam in the battle of Kharda, and against Holkar’ 
till his long, active and eventful life came to an end in 1805. After his 
death, his son Narayan Rao occupied the gadi, who died in 1816, leaving 
behind him three sons Gowiiid Rao, Lakshaman Rao and Venkat Rao. 
The eldest Gowind Rao claimed the gadi by right of primogeniture, but 
was opposed by Venkat Rao’s mother who referred the dispute to the 
Peshwa’s decision. The intilguing lady seems to have bribed the autho- 
rities at the Poona Court and Venkat Rao was duly recognised as his 
father’s successor. ^ Gowind Rao and Lakshaman Rao were provided with 
suitable jx)sts in the army of Bapu Gokhale, and the two brothers followed 
the fortunes of the Peshwa in the war with the English which broke out 
in 1817. Gowind Rao was said to have been killed in the battle of Ashta, 
while Lakshaman Rao on the fall of the Peshwa s government went to ' 
Baroda and accepted service under the Gaekwad. Venkat Rao was thus 
left in undisturbed possession of Mudhol, and a treaty was concluded bet- 
ween him and the British Government under which he was required to 
furnish a contingent of 20 horse whenever required to do so by the Sup- 
reme Government. This service was, however, commuted in 1848 to an 
annual cash payment of Rs. 2671-7-8. 

A few years later on Mr. Eiphinstone, the then Governor of Bombay, 
received an astounding communication purporting to come from Gowind 
Bao who was supposed to have fallen in the battle of Ashta. The writer 
^sorted that he was Venkat Rao s brother, Govind Rao, that he was not 
®^tually killed in the battle but had received a mortal wound from which 
he had recovered, and tliat he had spent so many years in visiting the 
29 ‘ ^ 
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principal sacred shrines all over the country. The widow of Gowind Ra<s 
identified him to be her husband who was supposed to have died long ago, 
!and Went and lived with him. Even Venkat Rao could not positively say 
that he was not Gowind Rao. Everything went to lend support to bis 
pretensions, when after a prolonged and careful investigation it was ascer- 
tained that the claimant was not Govind Rao but a mere impostor. This 
Maratha Tichborn* w^as a Gosawd w^hose remarkable resemblance with the 
deceased Gowind Rao was pointed out to him by the latter’s sister at Baroda, 

r 

Venkat Rao died in 1856; leaving a son named Balwant Rao, aged 13 
years, to succeed him to the gaclL Dviring his iiiinority, the State was 
administered by a Diwan appointed by Government and acting under the 
immediate control of the Political Agent. Several important reforms were 
carried out during the period of British administration, and all debts were 
paid off. So when the sole management of the State was entrusted to the 
young Chief in 1861, he found his estate in a flourishing condition and his 
treasury replenished with the surplus left after payment of debts. The 
promising career of the Chief was cut short by his premature death in 
1862. He left behind him two children — an infant son, aged one year, 
named Venkat Rao and a daughter who “was married to a nephew of the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur, who afterw’ardsbecameby adoption the Chief of Kagal. 
The Rani dowager claimed to carry on the government on behalf of her 
infant son, but the Supreme Government decided to entrust the manage- 
ment to the Karbhari and the Munsifl’, who w’ere instructed to consult 
the wishes of the dowager Rani in all important matters and accede to her 
legitimate desires, but who were held responsible for all their actions 
directly to the British Government. This arrangement proved eminently 
successful, and the estate prospered under the fostering care of the ofticers 
deputed to carry on the w’ork of administration. The lands have been 
properly surveyed and assessed, large sums have been spent on works of 
public utility, and much has been done to further the spread of edu- 
cation throughout the State. The treasury is full, and the subjects are 
happy. It was in such a flourishing condition that the estate was restor- 
ed to Venkat Rao on his attaining the age of majority in the year 1882. 
He has been granted a sfinad conferring on him the right of adoption 
and is a first class Sirdar in the Southern Maratha Country. 

® The impostor was delected from the circumstdnee that he was utterly ignorant of 
the Knnsrese, which Oovind nsrd to Mpoak fluently. 
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1 

Venkat Rao IL 
( The present Chief. ) 

Residence. — Mudhol, Southern Mamtha Country ; Bombay Presidency. 


MUJPUR. 

Area. — 3 sq. miles. Population. — 548. 

Revenue. — 3,225 rupees. 

Raghabhai, Devi Sinh and Punjabhai, by caste Parmar Rajputs, are 
the present Talukdara. They pay Rs. 603 to the British Government, as 
a tribute. The Talukdars have one independent tribute-payer. No civil 
and criminal powers are granted to them. Mujpur is 3 miles south-west 
of the Wadhvan city Railway Station. 

Residence. — Mujpur, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
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HULi. 

Area. — 134 sq. miles. Population. — 16,763. 

Revenue. — 1,00,000 rupees. 

The rulers of Muli are Rajputs of the Sodha Parmar race. The 
Parmars arrived in this peninsula under the leadership of Lagadhirji bet- 
ween the years 1470 and 1475. They first proceeded from Tharparkar ta 
Than and Chotila, and were afterwards permitted by Visaldev, the then 
Vaghela sovereign of Wadhwan, to settle on the banks of the Bhogawo 
where Muli at present stands. Rajputs of the Chabad race, who were 
closely connected with the Chief of Wadhwan, then held paramount power 
at Sayala. They saw the danger of allowing the powerful clan of Parmars 
to settle in their vicinity and ^vere waiting for some pretext to open hosti- 
lities with them. It was not however long before they could hit upon a 
suitable excuse. While hunting abi'oad a wounriod partridge escaped from 
their hands and sought refuge in the lap of the mother of Lagadhirji. 
When called upon to give up the wounded bird the spirited woman refu- 
sed to hand over one who had sought her protection. The Chabads press- 
ed their demand, when they were told that a lamb might be given instead, 
but as for the bird they would not part with it so long as their heads 
stood erect on their shoulders. At length the Parmars proposed to give 
a daughter of one of their leaders, Mugoji, in marriage to one of the Chabad 
leaders, but bent on war, they refused to. comply with that concession also. 
Then did the Parmars observe that the object of the Chabads was nothing 
else but to make out a causa belle and they readily laid their hands on their 
swords to give them battle. In the fierce conflict which followed, one 
hundred and forty Parmars and five hundred Chabads perished. The 
stan^ below runs thus : — 

Five hundred Chabads fell, and so were Sodhas* seven scores destroyed 

For the sake of a paltry pmtridge, may the Almighty keep their memory 

fresh. * 

At the time when the conflict took place, Lagadhirji, the leader 
of the Parmars, had gone to Wadhwan where the intelligence of this sad 

• Padydk Chahado pavchscj Sodha vho 
Eka teiame hara^ie^ ala rakhe akhyat» 

( Five hundred Chabfids fell, and Sodha seven times twenty; for the 
of one partridge they perpetuated their name. ) 
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occurrence was brought to him while sitting near Visaldev at his court. 
All the circumstances were communicated to him in full details which 
he laid before Visal Dev. He told the Parmar Chief to fear nothing and 
consoled him for the heavy loss. Meanwhile, the Chabad queen of Visal Dev, 
who was the sister of the Chief of Sayala, sent her attendant to her hus- 
band to report the woeful tale with a suggestion that as Lagadhirji was 
then present in the Kacheri, his life should be forfeited. Visal Dev, how- 
ever, true to his word, permitted him to retire to Muli in safety. 

Thus failing in her object, the Chabad queen did not give up her 
attempt to influence her husband in favour of her kinsmen and devise 
the destruction of the Parmars. She at last succeeded in extorting a promise 
from him that he would carry out her wishes. Visal Dev however thought 
it discreditable to break openly with those whom he had once promised 
security, and he directed them to subdue the two powerful Bhils 
Acao and Fatio who had built strongholds in the deep ravines of 
the river Mahi, and were pluriuering the territories of the Vaghelas. The 
Parmars attacked and deruolished their fortifications, killed them, and re- 
turned with flying colours. As what wfis meant for their destruction 
brought them victory, the Raja rewarded their gallantry by the grant of 
four paragnas, Muli, Than, Chobari and Chotila, each consisting of twenty- 
four villages, 

Lagadhirji had two sons Ramoji and Dadoji of whom the former 
ascended the throne and to the latter Gadhada and other villages were 
assigned in giras. Ramoji had two sons of whom Bhojrajji the elder 
came to the throne on his father s death, and Siijoji received in appanage 
Mudhol and other villages. Samat Sinhji, who was the successor of Bhoj 
Raj, had also two sons, Lagadhirji 11. who occupied the gadiy while his 
brother Haloji carried on the government. 

In the name of honour and chivalry what horrible deeds were perpetrat- 
ed by the Rajputs of old, is best exemplified by the following episode. The 
head of the Jat community of Sindh had a handsome daughter, Sumaribai, 
the veritable Helen of Sindh. The ruling monarch wanted her to gratify 
his beastly passion, whereupon 700 Jats leaving their home-steads set out 
on the way to Cutch. As Cutch afforded them no shelter, they came at 
last to Muli to seek the protection of the brave Parmar Chiefs Lagadhirji and 
Haloji. The Parmars, when they saw that the Jats were hotly pursued by 
their tyrannical Padshah, and that he could not be successfully resisted 
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lyithout raising strong fortifications, they retired into the thickets^ of the 
kills surrounding Mandavadar, twenty miles to the west of Muli. The 
troops of the enemy came up and several desultory actions followed which 
vere mostly indecisive. At last when Lagadhirji apprehended that the 
enemy would succeed in gaining his object, he fled away, taking Sumaribai 
with him. The Padshah overtook them near Vanoda and was on the 
point of capturing his fair prize, when Sumaribai in her embarrassment 
hit upon a mode of relief which though wanting in humanity had at best 
the merit of preserving from outrage the most dearly cherished of female 
sentiments. She preferred to be buried alive to falling into the hands of 
the brutal ravisher. The cenotaph standing there still keeps her memory 
as fresh and green as ever. The Sindh troops being thus baffled grew 
exasperated and seized Haloji. They carried him away to their province. 
Lagadhirji lost no time in obtaining assistance from Mahomud Beghdo of 
Ahmedabad, and proceeding to Cutch he overtook the returning troops. A 
scuffle ensued in which he was victorious and his brother rescued. Haloji 
on his return embraced the Islam faith for which act of apostacy he was 
rewarded by the grant of the Ranpur paragna. His brother was similarly 
rewarded by the grant of Botad with its twenty villages. Afterwards one 
of his descendants removed to Dholka in 1730, and his descendants are 
still known as the Dholka Kasbatis. 

Lagadhirjrs reign was signalized by another noteworthy event 
which terminated his life, A Bori Moghal chieftain, absconding with a 
B rahman’s daughter, Lagadhirji pursued him to bring the girl back to 
her pining parents, but in the encounter lives of both the rival chiefs 
were lost. It is said that the Brahman s girl mounted the funeral pyre 
with the corpse of her preserver in her lap. 

Lagadhirji had three sons, Bhojrajji 11. who succeeded him, while Satoji 
and Visoji obtained rich giras. Chochoji, the successor of Bhojrajji II, 
was treacherously assassinated while engaged in worshipping the deity, 
Mahadev, at Jalia, by Bachoji of Sejakpur. His queen Jamba burnt her- 
self alive with the dead body of her husband, aad the stone which is to 
be seen on the spot reminds the successive generations of the horrible 
death which a true Rajputani courted for the beatitude of her departs 

Of the two sons of Chochoji, the older Ratanji ascended the grad*. 

while the younger Eamoji received a suitable fief. In his time Ameer 
Khwi’s troops came to raise tributes in Jhalawad. When Rataaji wa» 
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caW^ upon to pay his share, he declared his inability to satisfy Amir Khan's 
demand, saying that his principality had suffered from the ravages of war. 
The Ghori stationed a military post at Muli and laid his hands on the 
revenues of the State. This interference drove Eatanji to fly into outlawry 
against the officer in command of the garrison ; but at last he was seized 
and beheaded. To avenge the murder of his friend, one Jaleo J halo attacked 
the officer and slow him, but in the attempt the brave Jhalo too lost his 
life. During this period of anarchy the Kathis first seized Than and 
then Ghotila and Chobario. 

The successors of Ratanji on the throne of Muli were Karanji, Jaga- 
devji, Ram Sinhji, Ratanji II.. Kalian Sinhji, Muloji, Ratanji III and 
Kalian Sinhji II., the last of whom was more generally known by the name 
of Bapaji. 

Raraobhai who succeeded KalyanSinh II., was on the throne when Colonel 
Walker carried on in 1807-8 his inquiries relating to the tributes paid by 
the Kathiawad Chiefs. On his death Vakhat Sinhji mounted the gadiy but as 
he died without any issue be was succeeded by his brother Sartanji, the late 
Thakore of Muli. He died on the 2nd June 1894 leaving behind him two 
minor sons, Himat Sinhji and Shiv Sinhji, the eldest of whom succeeded 
him. Owing to his minority the State is under British management. A 
Manager is appointed by the British Government to look after its affairs. 
Himat Sinhji and Shiv Sinhji are studying at the Rajkote Rajkumar 
College and the Wadhwan Girasias' School respectively. 

Muli is a fourth class State in Kathiawad, and as such its rulers are 
invested with criminal po Wei's of inflicting three years’ rigorous imprisonment 
with a fine of Rs. 5,000, and in civil matters of disposing of cases of the 
value of Rs. 10,000. 

Residence. — Muli, Kathiawad; Bombay Prov^^idoncy. 


MULILA DER]. 

Area, — 15 sq. miles. Population. — 2,510. 

Revenue. — 14,000 rupees. 

Hathibhai and Gorakhji, by caste Jadeja Rajputs, are the present 
Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 1,279 to the British Government 
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and Bs. 175 to the Junagarh State as Zartalbi Hahha. The Talukdars 
have 7 independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are 
enjoyed by them. Mulila Deri is 7 miles to the west of Lodhika. 

Residence. — Mulila Deri, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


MULTHAN. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 10,635. 

Revenue. — 60,000 rupees. 

The late Thakore Pawar Sinh died in 1849 and his son Dalpat Sinh, 
who is the present Thakore, succeeded him. In pursuance of the settle- 
ment effected in 1818 the Thakore has to pay directly to the Dhar State 
an annual sum of Rs. 18,044 ( Mali ). 

Residence. — Multhan, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 


NAHARA. 

Area. — 1} sq. miles. Population. — 425. 

Revenue. — 188 rupees. 

Jaya Sinh and Kalyan Sinh, Bariyas by caste, are the present 
Thakores. The ancestors of the Thakores of Nahara were relations of the 
Thakore of Sihora, from whom this Taluka was received in appanage by the 
ancestors of the present Thakores. A tribute of Rs. 25 is paid by them 
to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda. No civil and criminal powers are enjoyed 
by them. 

Residence. — Nahara, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


NAIGAON RIBAI. 

Area. — 16 sq. miles. Population. — 3,370. 

Revenue. — 10,375 rupees. 

This estate was bestowed on Lakshman Sinh the notorious banditti 
leader of Bundelkhand in consideration of his returning to a settled and peace- 
ful life in 1807. He died the next year. His son Jagat Sinh was allowed to 
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in possession of the villages, but it was later on discovered that 
the gfant to his father was for his life only; he however was not disposses- 
sed of his estate. The right of adoption was conceded to the Jagirdar 
and consequently on his death in 1867, the succession of his widow Larai 
Dhulia^ who was then 26 years old, was recognized by the Government. 

Residence. — Naigaon Ribai, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 


KALIA. 

Area. — \ sq. mile. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 547 rupees. 

Alani Khan and Khusal Bawa, by caste Ghori Mussalman, nre the 
present Thakores. They pay R.s. 37 to H. H. the Gaekwad through the 
Political Agent of Rcwa Kantha. No (dvil and criminal powers are 
granted to them. 

Re.sidene,e. - NaJia, R(*\vn Kantlia Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


NANIKUVON. 

Area. — 871 sq. miles. Population. — 1,83,866. 

Revenue, — 2,23,31 8 rupees. 

The chiefship of Nandgaon was originally conferred by Raghoji 
Bhonsle on a family priest named Mahant Ram Das in 1723. Life-long 
celibacy being an avowed observance of the sect to which Ram Das be- 
longed, succession to the estate was for several years regulated by adop- 
tion. The strict observance of the • vow of celibacy became by degrees 
slack, and in the family of the Mahant especially it is honored more in 
the breach than in the observance. Ghasi Das, the late Chief, av’us himcslfa 
married man and had got his son and heir married at a comparatively 
early age during his own life-time. He, however, represented the matter 
to the Government of India and was informed in reply that the performance 
of marriage would in no way invalidate the succession of his legitimate 
l^oir. Ghasi Das received a Sanad of adoption in 1865 after which he 
executed ^ deed owning fealty to the British Raj. Ghasi Das ceded to the 
British Government on the 2nd July 1883 certain lands with civil and 
wminal jurisdiction thereon, which were required for the construction 
the Nagpur and Chhatisgarh State Railway. 

30 
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After this he died in November 1883 and was succeeded by 
his son Balram Das, who was bom in 1 866. Daring his nonage the 
management of affairs remained in the hands of his mother aided by a 
Dewan. In the Jubilee year of H. M. Queen Victoria's reign ( 1887 ) the 
title of Raja was conferred on the young Chief as a personal distinction. 
In 1888 serious complaints about the remissness of the Police and the 
gen^l incapacity of the Dewan, Gowind Rao, were brought to the notice 
of the Supreme Government, whereupon the conduct^ of administration 
was transferred from the Dewan to a special oflBeer of the rank of Ejctra 
Assistant Commissioner who was to remain in power as long as the young 
Chief should be found competent to properly carry on his awn afifetirs.. At 
last Raja Balram Das was invested with full powers of administration in 
August 1891. 

In 1891 Raya Balram Das further ceded on the same terms as before 
certain more lands requirer! for the purjK)ses of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway. 

Residence. — Nandgaon, Raipur ; Central Provinces. 


NANGAM. 

Area. — sq. miles. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 2,247 nipees. 

Nathu Khan, Kalu Bawa, Sardar Khan, and Sada Bawa, by caste 
Molesalam Girasias, are the present Thakores. A tribute of Rs. 1,294 is 
paid by them to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda through the Political Agent 
of Rewa Kantha. No civil and criminal powers are enjoyed by them. 

Re.si<lence. — Nangani, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


NANGAON. 

The present Thakore of Nangaon, Zalim Sinh, is a Jardon Rajput 
and is the son of Thakore Bharat Sinh with whom the settlement was 
mediated. He receives Rs. 114 as his tankha from Sindhia ahd holds 
extentive lands in jagir in the three villages of Sindhia, i. e. NangaoHi 
Hamakhcri and Datana. 
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NARSINGHPUR. 

Area. — 199 sq. miles. Population. — 33,849, 

Revenue. — 34,795 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by a range of forest-clad 
Biotintains, which separate it from Angul and Hindol ; on the east by 
Baramba; on the south and south-west by the Mahanadi river; and on 
the west by Angul. 

The founder ‘of the chiefship was one Dharma Raja, who put to 
flight the aboriginal headman and began to rule in his own name. Twenty- 
three generations of Rajas have succeeded him on his gadi. Since the last 
nine generations, each Chief on his accession to the gadi has assumed the 
title of ‘ Man Sinh Harichandar Mahapatra ’ and the hereditary title of 
Raja which has been formally confirmed by the British Government. 
The present Chief Raja Sadhu Charan succeeded to the gadi in 1884 as a 
minor. J3uring his minority the State is placed under British management. 
The Chief pays a tribute of Rs. 1,455-8-3 to the British Government. 

Residence. — Nai'singhpur, Orissa ; Bengal. 


NARUKOT. 

Area. — 47.8 sq. miles. Population. — 6,500. 

Revenue. — 11,494 rupees. 

In olden times, Narukot was known as Tokalpur; and its rulers bore, 
a character for turbulence and free-booting. The Nayakdas by w,hpm the 
State and its neighbouring are for the most part inhabited?, now and 

then rose against their rulers and made them captives. To protect him: 
«elf from the onslaughts of these barbarians, Thakore Jagat Sinhji sought 
iihe support of His Highness the Gaekwad in 1833, and agreed in writing 
to assign to him half the revenues of the State. The Gaekwad undertook 
to preserve order by placing a military guard, and to try his best to protect 
both the people and the Thakore from, thjBir barbarous neighbours. In 
pursuance of this agreement the State was placed under the direct control 
of the Sankheda Kumavisdar, aj:\d the military post was stationed at Jambu- 
.goda. Within a short period, however, the reprehensible conduct of the 
Gaekwadi officials provokjsd an insurrection of the Nayakdas, who laid 
'Waste the whole of the neighbouring country. This led the Baria Thakore to. 
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CAUOol his agreement with the government of the Qaekwad, andf to supply 
altnost in the same terms to the British Government for protection. The 
3tate was thereupon placed under the charge of the Political Agent of 
Keva Kantha in 1838, Only with a few alterations the agi’cement with 
the British Government was drawn up in the same terms as the one which 
on a previous occasion was passed to the Gaekwad. The whole administra- 
tion was left in the hands of the British Government. Under their 
fostering cai'e the State has regained its prosperity and has progressed 
in every direction. 

In 1861 the Government of Sindhia transferred to the Paramount 
Power its territories of Pavaghar and the Punch Mahals. The small State 
of Narukot being in the the vicinity of a sub-district of the Punch Mahals, 
and the British Government being entitled to collect its revenues and ex- 
ercise sole jurisdiction thereon, it was annexed to Kalol. Thenceforward 
Narukot passed from the control of the Political Agent of Rewa Kantha 
to that of the Collector of the Punch Mahals. 

In 1868, one ^ayak Joria Vadak residing at Narukot, gave out that 
he was an inciirnation of the god, Vishnu, and the poor credulous Nayak- 
das flocked to him and worshipped him. Joria roused their spirits, by 
enkindling within them the flame of religious enthusiasm. He was joined by 
the well-known Rup Sinh Gabar of Dandiapur. They assembled together 
in large numbers and seemed determined in the madness of their zeal and 
ignorance to uproot the British Raj and sot up theirs instead. . They at 
first plundered the military stations at Jambugoda and several other 
places ; burnt several hamlets and killed those who resisted or fell into 
their hands. The whole neighbourhood was thrown into conster- 
nation, but before the di.saffection could spread over a larger area, William 
Heniy Propert, Agent to the Governor for the Panch Mahals, at once 
proceeded with a small force to the scene of disturbance, and put himself 
in communication with the Military authorities asking for further help. 
On being reinforced, Mr. Propert attacked the Nayakdas who had assembl- 
ed in laige numbers near V''adak. Hero the military had to fire on them 
the latter warmly received their fire with showers of arrows. After 
the Joss of a few lives on both sides, the Nayakdas were dispersed. Their 
leaders Bup Sinh and Joria fled away into the interior of the province. 

Shortly after this, tliey with their companions were captured. A 
trial was held before which they stood charged with several heinous 
offences. Some of the culprits were hanged, one was transpor^d for Hfo 
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and others were punished with imprisonment. Thus was the rising 
quelled and peace restored, which has never since been again disturbed 
upto the present day. 

After the rising of the Nayakdas, an officer of the rank of Mahal- 
kari was appointed at Jambugoda who, for the better management 
of the State, was invested with certain civil, criminal and revenue powers. 
A well-equipped police force, a small military party and a few mounted 
Sawars were placed at his disposal. A small fortification has been erect- 
ed there for defensive puiq^oses. 

The present Chief of Narukot is a Baria Thakor named Dip Sinhji ; 
but the administration is conducted by a Mahalkari under the supervision 
of the Political Agent. Half the revenues of the estate is yearly remitted 
to the Thakore by the British Government. 

Residence. — Jotvar, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


NARWAR. 

Area. — Unl^nown. Population. — 1,925. 

Revenue. — 15,400 rupees. 

The Raos of Narwar are Rajputs of the Jhala race. They were re- 
lated to the Raj Saheb of Dhrangadra in Kathiawad, in remote times. 
The Jhala Rajputs claim their descent from the Makwanas of the Solar 
race who traced their lineage as far back as the wise sage of ancient times 
Rishi Markandeya. Maharaja Chhatra Sal, an ancestor of the Raj Saheb of 
Dhrangadra, died in 1420, leaving twelve sons behind him. Of them the 
eldest, the heir-apparent Jet Siuh, ascended the gadi of Dhrangadra in 
Kathiawad, while the second, Raghav Devji, obtained Vithalgarh^ Batugam 
and other villages 'mjagir, for himself. Raghav Devji was, however, an 
easy-going chief, and in a moment of intoxication he gave over his entire 
jevgir in gift to a Brahmin. He then repaired to his brothers for his own 
subsistence ; but they in their turn sent him over, in the company of seve- 
ral retainers, to serve the Emperor of Delhi at his court. There were 
groat many dissensions at Delhi, at this period ; consequently they return- 
ed to Malwa and took up their abode at a village, of the name of Agar. 
Here Raghav Devji joined the service of Sultan Hushang Ghory of Bhandu 
where he so (Jistinguished himself that the ^iiltap 'vyas pleased to give him 
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Agar and seven other villages in gift, and he was made a chief of this 
little domain. He left behind him two sons, Chandaji and Kahan Sinh, of 
whom the elder, Chandaji, ascended the gadi of Agar. Hej however, soon 
incurred the displeasure of the Sultan of Bhandu, and had to fly from 
Agar and seek for shelter in the villages of Ambe and Kalalp, At the 
latter place he died, and was succeeded by his son. Ram Sinh. The Sultan 
in recognition of the valuable service rendered by Raghav Devji, summon- 
ed Ram Sinh to his court ; accordingly he, with his uncle Kahan Sinh, 
repaired to Bhandu, where they entered the service of the Sultan. Subse- 
quently, when the Shah of Gujarat led an invasion against the Sultan of 
Halwa, the two Rajput chiefs valiantly fought on the side of the Sultan 
with great loyalty and devotion. On one occasion they even saved the 
life of the Sultan from imminent peril, when he was hard pressed by his 
enemies. The gmteful Sultan rewarded their services by a grant of the 
districts, of Raipur, with 175 other villages, to Ram Sinh, and of Narwar, 
with 84 villages, to Kahan Sinh. The Moslem Sardars had also grown 
jealous of the influence of the two Rajputs with the Sultan; consequently 
this measure also served the purpose of lemoving the two aliens from the 
sphere of their malignant envy. Kahan Sinh set up his capital at Narwur 
in 1394, and, in course of time, was succeeded on the gadi by Hamath 
Sinh, Chandaji II., Salam Sinh, Ratan Sinh, Asakaran, Waghkaran, Bharat 
Sinh, Dungar Sinh, Samant Sinh, Lurnakaran, Badan Sinh, Pahail Sinh 
and Rao Chhatra Sal. 

Chhatra Sal had to wage war against his own feudatories in which he 
came out with triumph. He was succeeded by Hamir Sinh, Prithi Sinh, 
Rao Fatal, Bishen Sinh and Rao Asakaran II. The last-named Chief 
served the Emperor Auningzeb with unparallelled devotion and loyalty, 
and though only ten years old, fought with great courage on the Imperial 
side against the Rajas of Jodhpur and Ratlam, He was succeeded by 
Man Sinh who was chiefly engaged during his rule in hostilities with his 
wife’s brother — the Chauhan ruler of Barda. Success remained with Man 
Sinh, who did not, however, long survive the victory ; he died of a fatal 
wound received during the fight. After him the gadi was successively 
oobtipie({ by Jasvant Sinh, Tej Sinh, Mahokam Sinh; Hari Sinh, Ratan 
Sinh, ahd Raghunath Sinh. Raghunath Sinh subdued many adjacent 
territories, and by his plunders succeeded in exacting tribute from several 
neighbourii^ chiefe. Subsequently the combined troops of Sindhia, Hoi- 
Vny lEmd Puar iitterfered on behalf of these chiefe and pretented any tn^ 
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bute being paid to the Rao of Narwar. Raghunath Sinh, thereupon, 
laid waste the country and excessively harassed the poor subjects of the 
three great Maratha rulers. Sindhia with his allies laid siege to the fort 
of Narwar and compelled Raghunath Sinh to take to his heels ; but the 
brave Rajput did not desist from devastating their realms and giving them 
excessive trouble. Upon this, Sindhia and Holkar had to restore the 
possession of Narwar to its Chief. Raghunath Sinh was succeeded by 
Achal Sinh, Lakshman Sinh and Hamir Sinh. Under the benign rule of 
the last-named Chief many good works of public utility were executed. It 
was also during the rule of this Chief that several boundary disputes, 
which subsisted between him and Maharaja Sindhia, were amicably set- 
tled, through the intercession of the British Government. Hamir Sinh 
expired in 1883, and was succeeded on the gadi by his eldest son Raghu- 
nath Sinh IL, who is the present ruling Chief ol Narwar. 

Rao Raghunath Sinh possesses a very liberal mind. He has vin- 
dicated his claims to liberal and broad-minded statesmanship by remit- 
ting in full all the arrears of revenues due from his subjects since the 
time of his father. His intelligence is of a very high order and he mana- 
ges every detail of the administration with his own hands. He keeps him- 
self aloof from every bad habit and never touches opium or other drink 
of any kind. The State is, on the whole, very prosperous and the manage- 
ment of its affairs extremely satisfactory. 

Residence. — Narwar, Western Malwa Agency ; Central India. 


NASWADI. 

Area. — 8 sq. miles. Population. — 3,907. 

Revenue. — 8,195 rupees. 

Man Sinh, by ciiste Solanki Rajput, is the present Thakore. He 
pays Rs. 1,691 to the Gaekwad of Baroda as a tribute. The Thakore is 
still minor and the management of the State is under the Thandar of 
the Sankheda Mewas. The Thakore is studying at the Talukdari Girasaia 
School at Vajiria. He enjoys criminal powers of inflicting rigorous iraprison- 
Wicnt for one month and fine upto Rs. 50. No civil powers are granted 
to him. 

Residence.— Naswadi, Rowa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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NAULANA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population.~407 
Revenue. — 5^300 rupees. 

The Th.akores of Naulana are Khichi Rajputs and are the descen- 
dants in the junior line of the Raghugarh family. 

By virtue of the settlement mediated with Thakore Hate Sinh 
they receive tankhas to the amount of Rs. 3,220 from Sindhia and Hol- 
kar. They hold certain jagir Lands under Holkar and are entitled to cer- 
tain dues on a village in the Dipalpur paragna. Padam Sinh, a younger 
brother of Hate Sinh, succeeded him ; who in his turn was succeeded by 
his son Raj Sinh. He died in 1873 and the succeeding Thakore Bhagat 
Sinh died in 1884. Prithi Sinh the son and heir of the deceased is the 
present Thakore of Naulana. 

Residence. — Naulana, Western Malwa Agency; Central India. 


NAYAGARH. 

Area. — 588 sq. mile.s. Population. — ] ,17,862. 

Revenue. — 63,220 ru))ees. 

This State is bounded on the north by Khandjmra State ; on tlio 
cast by Ranpur State : on the south by Puri District ; and on the west by 
the Daspalla State and the Madras District of Ganjam. 

This State was founded by Surjija Mani Sinh, a scion of the Rajput 
royal house of Rewah. Twenty-two generations of Rajas have succeeded 
him. The Rajas of Puri have at different times conferred on the family 
the title of 'Mangraj' and ' Mandhata.’ The late Raja Sadhu Kishor Sinh 
succeeded to the gadi in 1851. The present Raja Raghunath Sinh Hari 
Chandar sat pn the gadi in 1890. He pays Rs. 5,525-4-1 to the British 
Oovemment as a tribute. 

Residence.— Nayagarh, Orksa; Bengal. 


NILGIRI 

Area. — 278 sq. miles. Population. — 56,198. 

Revenue. — 45,595 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north and west by the State of 
Morbhanj ; and on the east and south by I he Balasor District. 
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The State was founded in the fifteenth century by Narayan Sinh 
Bhujang Madhata Biret Basant Hari Ohander a scion of the royal house 
of Chhota Nagpur who married the daughter of Raja Pratap Rudra Dev of 
Orissa. The family have borne the titles of Mardraj Hari Chandar and of 
Raja. Twenty-five generations of Raja have ascended the throne. The 
present Raja Krishna Chandra succeeded to the gadi in 1832. The 
family title of Raja was formally recognized by Government in 1874. He 
pays a tribute of Rs. 3,900-7-8 fco the British Government. 

Residence. — Nilgiri, Orissa; Bengal. 


NILVALA. 

Area. — 2 sq. miles. Population. — 5li 
Revenue. — 3,000 rupees. 

Mulu, by caste Kathi of the Khachar clan, is the present Talukdari 
He pays a tribute of Rs. 465 to the British Government and Rs. 154 to 
the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakka. TheTalukdar has 2 independent 
tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are granted to him. Nilvala 
is 4J miles to the north of Babra. 

Residence. — Nilvala, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


NIMKHERA. 

Area. — U nkno wn. Population. — 5,569 . 

Revenue. — 18,000 rupees. 

The Bhumias of Nimkhera are Bhilalas by descent whose ancestors 
are said to have come from Marwad. * 

They hold the village of Tirla in hereditary succession and have to 
pay a tardcha of Rs. 600 ( Hali ) to the Dhar Darbar to whom they are 
responsible for robberies committed within their holding. The paragna 
of Hindola is held by them by virtue of their ancient undisturbed posses- 
sion free of any payment for the same, 

Sheo Sinh was the Bhumia of Nimkhera at the time of the British 
ttiediation. His successors were Bhim Sinh and Kanak Sinh. The adoption of 
Dariya Sinh by the latter was sanctioned by Government in 1863, and in 
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the next year Kanak Sinh died without direct lineal descendant. Consequ- 
ently Dariya Sinh, his adopted son, succeeded him, and he is the present 
Bhumia of Nimkhera. 

Residence. — Nimkhera, Bhopawar Agency ; Central India. 


PACHHEGAM. 

Area. — 10 sq. miles. Population. — 3,655. 

Revenue. — 23,600 rupees. 

This State was received in appanage by Dcvoji, the son of Sartanji, 
the then Thakore of Bhavnagar. His descendants, Devoji and Haloji, are 
the present Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 2,123 to the GaekwacI 
of Baroda and Rs. 679 to the Junagarh State as Zartalhi HaJclca. The 
Talukdars have two independent tribute -payers. Neither civil nor crimi- 
nal powers are enjoyed by them. Pachhegam is 2 miles distant from 
Vala. 

Residence. — Pachhegam, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


PAH. 

Area.— 1 sq. mile. Population.— 300. 

Revenue. — 2,550 rupees. 

Baghji and Jiwabhai, Sarvaiya Rajputs by caste, are the present 
Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 307 to H. H. the Gaekwad of 
Baroda and Rs. 12 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalhi Hakka^ 
The Talukdars have two independent tribute-payers. No civil and crimi- 
nal powers are enjoyed by them. Pah is 9 miles distant from Chok. 

• Residence. — Pah, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


PAL. 

Area. — 21 sq. miles. Population. — 1,214. 

Revenue,— 8,000 rupees. 

This State was received as an appanage by Harbhamji, the fourth son 
of the then ruling Thakore Meheramanji of Rajkot, Ratan Sinh, hi® 
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descendant, is the present Talukdar. He pays a tribute of Rs. 1,255 to H. H. 
the Oaekwad of Baroda and Rs. 394 to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi 
Hakka. The Talukdar has one independent tribute-payer. He is enlist- 
ed in the fifth class among the chiefs of Kathiawad, so he enjoys criminal 
powers of inflicting rigorous imprisonment for two years and fine upto 
Rs, 2,000, while in civil cases he hears and decides suits to the amount of 
Es. 5^000. Pal is 7 miles south-west from the Rajkot Railway Station. 

Residence. — Pal, Kathiawad : Bombay Presidency. 


PALAJ. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 1,586. 

Revenue. — 8,020 rupees. 

Daulat Sinh, by caste Makwana Koli, is the present Thakore. He 
succeeded to the gadi after the death of his father Ram Sinh in 1885. 
A tribute of Rs. 399-3-7 is paid by him to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda. 
The Thakore is enlisted in the seventh c^ass among the chiefs of Mahi 
Kantha, so he is empowered to inflict punishment for one month with 
hard labour and fine upto Rs. 50. In civil cases he hears and decides suits 
to the value of Rs. 250 only. 

Residence. — Palaj, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


PALALI. 

Area. — 4 sq. miles. Population. — 679. 

Revenue. — 48,00 rupees. 

Ratan Sinh and Khengarji, Jhala Rajputs by caste, are the present 
Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 357 to H. H. the Maharaja of Baro- 
<ia and Rs. 46 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka, The 
Talukdars have two independent tribute-payers. Neither civil nor crimi- 
nal powers are enjoyed by the Talukdars. Palali is 20 miles to the east of 
the Wadhwan city. 

Residence.— Palali, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 
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PALASNI. 

Area. — 5^ sq. miles. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 6,473 rupees. 

Jit Sinh, by caste Parmar Rajput, is the present Thakore. A tribute 
pf Rs. 2,131 is paid by him to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda through the 
Political Agent of Rewa Kantha. He enjoys neither civil nor criminal 
powers. 

Residence. — Palasni, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


PALIAD. 

Area. — 85 sq. miles. Population. — 9,662. 

Revenue. — 6,600 rupees. 

Paliad was formerly in the possession of the rulers of Sarva, which 
was the original residence of Sarvaiya Rajputs. Sarva with Paliad was con- 
quered in 1710 by Kala Khachar, who was the great grandson of Thoba 
Khachar from whom his descendants began to be known by the appellation 
of ‘Thobani.* There are 7 share-holders in Paliad whose names are Harsar, 
Amra, Oghad, Bhan, Danabhai, Lakhman, and Mansur. They pay a tribute 
of Rs. 907 to the British Government and Rs. 366 to the Junagarh State 
as Zortalbi Hakka, The Talukdars have 7 independent tribute-payers. 
"Harsur, the principal share-holder, is in the sixth class, so he is em- 
powered to inflict rigorous imprisonment for 3 months and fine upto Rs. 
200, while in civil cases he is competent to hear and decide suits to the 
value of Rs. 500. The other share-holders have no juriadiction. Paliad is 
^ miles to the west of the Kundli Railway Station. 

Residence. — Paliad, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


PAL LAHARA. 

Area. — 452 sq. miles. Population.-— 14,887. 

Revenue. — 1,200 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the State of Bonai, on the 
eaat by Keunjhar ; on the south by Talcher and on the west by Bamra. 
The ancestor of the ruling Kshatrya family was Raya, Ran tosh Pal aWaa 
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Pat Oaneshwar Pal. The titles of Pat Qanesbwar Pal and Pat Manik Pal 
have been regularly assumed alternately by each of the twenty-two gene- 
rations of Eajas who have ascended the gadi. The State occupies a position 
subordinate to the chief of Keunjhar and pays an annual quit-rent. 
Family disputes led to the first interference of Keunjhar State in 1778, and 
in spite of many attempts to throw off its supremacy it has never 
been allowed to let off its firm grip. Finally an appeal was made to the 
Political Agent of the South-west Provinces, who decided against the State; 
In 1840, however, the right of interference in the internal affairs was put a 
stop to, and the tribute payable was arranged to be paid through the 
Superintendent, Tributary Mahals. A claim on the part of Keunjhar to raise 
the amount of the tribute was disallowed in 1880. 

As the present Chief is but a child of eleven, the State is placed in 
charge of the Superintendent. 

Residence, — Pal Lahara, Orissa Tributary Mahals ; Bengal, 


PANCHAVDA. 

Area. — 78 sq. miles. Population. — 441. 

Revenue. — 1,500 rupees. 

Moti Bhai, Gohal Rajput by caste, is the present Talukdar. He pays 
a tribute of Rs. 204 to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda and Rs. 37 to H. H: 
the Nawab of Junagarh as HaMa. The Talukdar has one in- 

dependent tribute-payer. No civil and criminal powers are granted to 
him. Panohavda is 2 miles to the south of the Songarh Station. ^ 

Residence. — Panchavda, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


PANDU. 

Area. — sq. miles. Population. — 2,100. 

Revenue. — 7,440 rupees. 

Pandu was once a great city, but with the downfall of Champaner 
in 1484, its greatness passed away. The Taluka now belongs to Khanja- 
das. Their ancestors received it with the title of Khanjadas from Patai 
Baol of Champaner. The 11 villages of which it is composed are now shared 
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two principal Mahomedan Bhagdars. The share of one Nafchu Khaiyi 
consists of 6 villages and one-half of Panda ; the other half with the rest of 
five villages being the share of the other Bhagdar Dosumia. They are 
the two principal sharers; but there are other sub-sharers also whose 
names are Ahmud Khan, Mas Khan, Nathu Khan, Akbar Khan and 
Chandanbu. No civil and criminal powers are enjoyed by them. 

Residence. — Pandu, Eewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


PANTALAORI. 

Area. — sq. miles. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 8,000 rupees. 

Nathu Khan and Nazar Khan, by caste Pathans, known by the appel- 
lation of * Khan ’ are the present Thakores. They pay a tribute of Rs. 
201 to the Raja of Rajpeepla direct. No civil and criminal powers are 
enjoyed by them. 

Residence. — Pantalaori, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


PANTH-PIPLODA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 4,093. 


Revenue. — 4,000 rupees. 


Peswa Narayan Rao assigned the revenues amounting to Rs. 11,761 
of ten villages in Panth, Piplauda and Mandawal to a Maratha Pandit 
Sambhaji Attaji ; the grant was continued to his nephews Dhondeo Gopal 
and Janardan by Madhav Rao Peshwa. 

In 18i7 the Peshwa ceded the province of Malwa to the British Go- 
vernment, whereupon the sovereign rights of the Peshwa over these ten vil- 
lages were transferred to them. The Government were pursuing thesaga- 
doiis policy of maintaining the statu quo, and in 1821 they granted a sanad 
bq Ham and Wasu Deo, sons of Dhondeo Gopal and Janardan Gopal, recog- 
grant of the Peshwa’s government through the instrumentality 
jFblm lll^oolm. 


died in 1850; his son Gopal Rao is the present 

live bi^ihe grantees. 
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Wasu Deo Janardan died iu 1868 ; his son Janardan was recognized as 
the successor ) but he was weak-minded and consequently his aflfairs had 
to be superintended by the Political Agent, Western Malwa^ a Kamadar 
being appointed. He died in 1886. Narayan Rao at the time of his suc- 
cession was but sixteen years old. On his attaining the age of majority 
the sole management of the estate was granted to him in 1882. 

Residence. — Panth Piploda, Western Malwa ; Central India. 


PARON OR NARWAR. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 7,984. 

Revenue. — 25,000 rupees. 

The ruling Chiefs belong to the renowned Kachwa clan of Rajputs. 
They claim to be the direct descendants of Nala and through him of the 
solar race of Ayodhya. Till the commencement of the present century 
the family was in possession of the city Narwar and the kingdom founded 
by Nala. Thakore Madho Sinh was then wrested of Narwar, a place 
which had been the home of his forefathers for nearly fifteen centuries, by 
that marauding Maratha Chief Daulat Rao Sindhia. Being thus left with- 
out a home he wreaked his vengeance on the Maratha by the customary 
way of plundering his territory and harrying his subjects. It was with a 
view to put a stop to these raids that the District of Paron and six other 
villages were in 1818 granted to Madho Sinh of Narwar under the gua^ 
rantee of the British Government. 

Man Sinh, a nephew of Madho Sinh, had his estate confiscated on ac- 
count of his having joined the band of rebels during the great mutiny of 
IS 57 . He, however, surrendered in 1859 on condition of obtaining a free 
pardon and suitable maintenance. His possessions were restored to him 
under the same conditions of guarantee &c. as he held them before the 
breaking out of the rebellion. Man Sinh proved exceedingly serviceable 
in subsequent operations resulting in the capture of the arch rebel Tantia 
Topi, and a. jagir in perpetuity with a yearly income of Rs. 1,000 was sanc- 
tioned as a reward for Man Sinh’s services. As, however, no suitable vil- 
lage or land was available in the N. W. Provinces, Man Sinh agreed to 
receive in perpetuity a cash allowance of Rs. 1,000 a year. Man Sinh died 
in 1882 (31st December), and was succeeded by his son Gajrudra Sinh, the 
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pnaent (diief, then 14 jretaa of age. During bis minority the estnte was 
managed by a Eamdar acting under the general control of the Political 
Assistant, Guna. Since 1886 the management is carried on by the Chief 
himself, who is also placed under the same supervision. Gajendra Sinh 
married, in 1884, the daughter of the Chief of Sohawal in Baghel-Khand. 
The annual cash allowance of Rs. 1,000 has been given to him by the 
British Government in perpetuity. At the time of Gajendra Sinh*s acces- 
sion, Maharaja Sindhia claimed the right of being consulted in regard to 
succession, on the ground that the British guarantee had lapsed owing to 
Man Sinh’s rebellion as also on the grounds of custom and precedent. The 
claim of the Gwalior Darbar was disallowed on the ground that British 
guarantee was restored by the arrangement of 1859, and also that as 
Gajendra Sinh was the legitimate son and heir of his predecessor, the 
Maharaja was not as of right entitled to be consulted. It was, however, 
settled that he may send one of his State officials to be present at the 
ceremony of installation. 

Residence. — Narwar, Gwalior Agency ; Central India. 


PATAUDI 

Area. — 53 sq. miles. Population. — 19,002. 

Revenue. — 78,765 rupees. 

The jagir of Pataudi was granted to Faiz Talale Khan for his ser- 
vices against the Holkar's troops. 

The following is a tabular statement of the names of the successive 
jagvrdars with the corresponding date of their succession. 

Faiz Talale Khan ( original grantee. ) 

• Akbar Ali Khan 1829. 

Mahmud Ali Taki Khan 1862. 

Mahmud Mukhtar Hussain Ali Khan... 1867. 

Mahmud Mumtaz Hussain Ali Khan... 1878. 

The State is in charge of a manager under the superintendence 
of the CommiaBioner of Delhi. 

The mmad of adoption is also granted to the jagi/rdars, 

Beeidenoe. — Pataudi, Punjab ; Northern India. 
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PATHARI. 

Mohabat Sinh was the Thakore of Pathari in 1818, when the tankha 
to be directly received by him from the Chief of Do was was settled at 
Rs. 4,835. He was succeeded by his .son Zorawav Sinh. He received a 
certificate from the Resident of Indore in 1837 which fixes the character 
of the holding as being of .ui istim irari tenure from the Puar Rajas of 
Devvas. The present T.'iakore Bakhtawar Sinh succeeded his father Pir- 
thi Sinh in October jSST. The Thakore aI.so holds on fixed rent several 
villages under both the senior and junior Dovas Chiefs. He has to furnish 
reports of crimes committed in the guaranteed village to the Agent 
Governor General, Central India, and those in the non-guaianteed villages 
to the Chiefs of Dewaa. 

Tanhhas of the amount of Rs. 2G87 and Rs. 1,145 are also received 
from Sindhia and Holkar respectively. 

Residence. — Pathari, Indore Agency; Central India. 


PATHARI . 

Area. — 22 sq. miles. Population.— -4,762. 

Revenue. — 12,000 rupees. 

The Nawabs of Pathari are the descendants of Dost Mahmud, the 
founder of the Bho 2 )al family. Their estate was situated in the' Rahat- 
'garh of which they were de})nved by Sindhia. In 1794, however, through 
the intervention of the British Government Haidur Mahmud Khan was 
restored to his paternal estate ; no tribute was to be paid by him to any 
State. He died in 1861 and his son Karim Mahmud Khan succeeded 
him in 1871. The State had to bc^daced under British management owing 
to the gross misrule by the Regent — the Nawab s mother. 

Residence. — Pathari, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 


PATHARIA. 

In 1839 the estate of Patharia in the paragna of Unchanci was 
obtained by Bhim Sinh on a quit-rent of 701 rupees payable in two instal- 
ments from Sambhaji Rao Angria. He w’as the brother of Zalim Sinh of 
Karandia where the family house Js situated 
32 
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A further tankha of Rs. 66-8 is received by the family from the 
Holkar s Government. 

The present Thakore Raghunath Sinh succeeded his father Unkar 
Sinh in May 1884. 

Residence. — Patharia, Indore Agency ; Central India. 


PATNA. 

Area. — 2,399 sq. niile.s. Pi»pulation. — 3,32,197. 

Revenue. — 91,232 rupees 

This Stiite is bounded on the north and we.st by the Bora Sainbar and 
Khariar chiefships ; and on the south and east by the States of Kalah uuli 
and Sonpur. 

Hira Viagra Deo, the Chief of Patna, died in 1866, and was succeeded 
by his son Sur Pratap Deo. In 1869, serious disturbances broke out in 
Patna headed by the Khands who, exasperated by the oppression of the 
Chief and his brother Lixi Bishnath Sinh, adopted such extreme measures 
and rose into rebellion again:,- 1 liie ruling authorities. They were, however, 
soon subdued, though not without considerable persecution and unneces- 
sary blood-shed. The British Government at la.st intervened, and Lai 
Bishnath Sinh was at once ordered to leave the territories of Patna. The 
ruling Chief was also deposed, and the management of the State was as- 
sumed by the Supreme Government ( 1871 ). 

The deposed Chief Raja Sur Pratap Deo died in 1878, leaving no male 
offspring behind him. He was succeeded by his nephew, Ramchaiulra 
Sinh, the son of Lai Bishnath Sinh. The State continues to be under 
the management of the British Government on whose behalf the admi- 
nistration is carried on by a Native Superintendent under the direct 
supervision of the Political Agent. The present Chief, who was born in 
1872, has been educated at the Rajkuinar College at Jabalpur. 

The British Government conferred on the then Chief Hira 
Vagra Deo a sanad of adoption in 1865. A sanad defining his status, 
has not yet been granted to him. The chiefs of Patna are Chatihan 
Rajputs. 
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Genealogical tree. 

Hira Vagra Deo. 

Sur Pratap Deo. Lai Bislniath Sinh. 

I 

I 

Raincliandra Siiili. 

( The pro.scnt Chief, ) 

Residence. — Patna, Sainlja]]nir : Central Provinces. 


PA'rUT. 

Area. *~40 sq. miles. Population. — 3,877. 

Revenue. — 1 5,000 rupees. 

The ancient account of this principality is shrouded in obscurity. 
No nuai tic -11 oi‘ it is made in the old chronicles of the province save that 
the original seat oi' fjovcrninent vas at Madhavati where ruled one Vrija^ 
paiii -Icr: enli from the founder of this chiefship. He founded the 

Village of Unjha in the ye .r 156 A. D. In 344 A. D. Vrijapalji II founded the 
village of iCivar, in the vicinity of Idar. Devapalji, 54th in descent from 
the original founder, was killed in a contest with Sainalio Sod, the brave 
Bliil chieftain of Idar. Jet Sinh, the son of Devapalji, avenged his 
lather’s death by .suniiiiouing to his assistance the neighbouring chief of 
Saniotra, named Souingji, who invaded. Idar, and killing Samalio Sod 
Seized the capital. Tticn dounshed one Ajamalji, 61 degrees removed 
from the original ancestor, wlio killed the Dewari of Idar on his demanding 
Salami ( tribute of allegiance ) from him. Fearing that the wrat^ of the 
Idar Chief would descend he;ivily upon him, he left his territories, and 
flying to Cliampaner sought refuge at the court of Gambhir Sinhji. 
The Raval conferred on him seven villages in Inam. Ver Sinhji, the 
renowned chieftain who shone at Patai Raval’s court, was 71 degress re- 
moved from the original founder. In the fierce battle between Patai 
Raval and Sultan Mahomed Beghada, fought in the year 1484, Patai was 
slain, and his courtiers were taken prisoners and carried to Ahmedabad. At 
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that time Viramgam was under the yoke of Vaghela chiefs. Viram Deo, 
the then reigning chief, had gone into outlawry against the Sultan and 
was plundering hi.s villages. After several vain endeavours to .subdue him, 
the Shah consulted the captive Amirs from Champaner, and Ver Sinh 
took up the gauntlet. Tie was sent with an <anny against Viram Deo who 
was killed in the struggle, and Viranigam fell into the hands of Ver 
Sinh. The Sultan, pleased with his bravery, conferred on him the whole 
district of Viramgam. 

After the death of Ver Sinh, the gadi was succes.sively occupied by 
Kisordas, Raradas, Gangadfus, Karmandas, Malakaji, Somabhai, Ranmaiji, 
Nathoji and Venidas. Emperor Jehaugir conferred nn him the title of 
‘ Desai Shri * and granted him certain rights such as the recovery of p. c. 
on the revenues of Jhalavvad ; as well as the transit and toll duties re- 
covered from the districts of Dhandhuka, Ranpur and the adji.iiniiig 
territories. Venidas was successively followed by IVIakandas, ]lIoh.)tsf, 
Trikamdas and Bhanjibhai. The last-named chieftain rosc^ttlud th (3 
deserted district of Dasada, whereupon the Emperor Aurangaeb bestowed 
upon him five villages in addition to his^;V/<y?'/’. Bhanjibhai Wvas sneceeded by 
Udekaraii, after whose death the estate devolved on Bhav Siuhji. During 
his reign Sherbuland Khan, the Suba of Ahmedabad, invaded and con- 
quered Viramgam, but Bhav Sinhji and his comrades raised a small con- 
tingent consisting of Chunval Kolis and re-captured Viramgam. oorne 
years after, Alitank, the Mughal Suba of Ahmedabad, besieged ViraingJini. 
Bhav Sinhji, with the assistance of Damaji Gaekwad, succeeded in drivii)g 
him out of his dominions The combined forces then defeated Madhav 
Rao Pandit, the Peshwas Suba, and colic -tod the Peshakasui. They tlien 
defeated Khachar Meherarnariji of Bhemdad, the Mehevasi chiefs of 
Padadhari and Lolandu, and the Thakor of Saela. After the canj]Kngn 
was over, Bhav Sinhji gave over the di.strict of Viramgam to Dainaji 
Qaekwad retaining to himself twenty villages, salt pans, the 7^ p. c. cma- 
mlssioniC)n the revenues of Jhalawad, and the excise duties realised from 
the district of Mandvi. Bhav Sinhji removed his capital from Viramgam to 
Patdi. He was succeeded by Nathubhai, Fatteh Sinh Rao Gov'^ 
invaded Patdi, but was defeated and driven back, Nathubhai was sncceeo- 
ed by Vakhat Sinhji in 1796 A. D. The Gaekwad su.specting that Vakliat 
Sinhji was lending his assistance to Malhar llao, the rebeIliou.s Suba o 
Kadi, ordered Babaji Appaji, then in oemmand of the Gaekwadi troops, to 
march against Patdi and chastise the insolent chief. In the strugg ® 
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Vakhat Sinhji was defeated and was finall}' compelled in 1803 to pay annual- 
ly to the Gaekwad Rs. 5,652 on account of ghaaadana. In 1807 the Patdi 
Chief for the first time came in contact with the British Government. 
In 1820 an agreement was concluded between the British Government 
and the Patdi Chief by which the latter relinquished to the former all hi» 
rights on the salt pans at Patdi. The British Government agreed in return 
to pay the chief Rs. 12,000 every year and grant him free of charge 340 
Maunds and 20 shers (Bengal vveight ) of salt. After the death of Vakhat 
Sinhji the gadi was'succiessively occupied by Hari Sinhji (1829-36 ), Kuber 
Sinhji ( ISSO-i'C) ), Joravar Sinhji (1316-75) and Himat Sinhji ( 187-584). 
Himat Sinhji dying without issue, his brother Surajmalji, 93rd in descent 
from the origin il founder, was recognised as the Chief of Patdi in 1888* 
Dcsai Shri Sura imalji ranks among the fourth class chiefs of Kathiawad 
and e.'iercise.s civil and criminal jurisdiction over several villages owned by 
him in that province. Tlie jurisdiction over Patdi and the 20 villages 
under it rests however with the British Government. 

Residence — Patdi, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


PETHAPUR. 

Area. — 10 sq. miles. Population. — 7,335. 

Revenue. — 18,600 rupees. 

The Vaghela Rajputs occupied the throne of Gujrat from the year 
1244 to 1304. The last of the Vaghela kings of Anhilvad Patan, Karan, 
was deprived of his throne by the famous Khilji Emperor of Delhi, Ala- 
ud-Din, and the Rajput kingdom of Gujrat came to an end. The heirs of 
Karan Ghelo w'ere two brothers Joto and Var Sinn, who becoming out- 
laws against the ruiing authority began to plunder the territories of Ah- 
mud Shah I, the king of Gujrat. Oaco the Sultana accompanied by the 
wives of other Umravs had gone to the sludnc of Makarwa near Sarkhej. 
The Vaghela brothers and tlieir comrades taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, came up to them, and surrounded them on all sides. Upon the 
Begam asking them who they were, they narrated their tale of woe and 
misery, and added that they were prepared to abandon their lives 
in regaining their lost estate. They threatened the ladies by expressing 
their dctcrcoinetion to carry them away to their abode. 1 he Beg^^m told 
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tbeoQ on oath that if they would spare her and her companions from that 
indignity, she would beg of her Imperial husband to restore to them their 
giras. The Vaghelas on receiving such an assurance allowed them to 
go. The Sultana on reaching the Palace entreated the king to 
summon these brave Vaghelas to his presence, and restore to them their 
lands, for she had solemnly promised them to get their grievances redres- 
sed. The Shah acceding to her request summoned the Vaghela outlaws 
to his court after offering them respectable security for their safety, and 
received them with due courtesy. The two brothers also, as a token of 
gratitude, gave their sister, Lalan, in marriage to Sultan Ahiiuid Shah. 
The king was much pleased, and he granted 500 villages between the 
two brothers. On partition 250 villages with Halol fell to the share of 
Jeta while VarSinh Jot the other 250 villages with sanad. 

Anand Deo,* a descendant of Jeta, was reigning at Kalol, when he 
bestowed upon his younger son Ranak Deo the appanage of Riipal. 8a- 
mat Sinhji, two or three degrees removed from Kanak Deo, had two sons, 
among whom the estate of Rupal was apportioned. The elder Vajekaranji 
inherited Rupal while to the younger Someshwar was granted the appa- 
nage of Kolavda and 14 villages. 

Chandaji, the grand-son of Someshwar, had a son named Himaloji. 
The estate of Sokhda near the river Sabarmati was then in the occupation 
of Pethaji Gohel. He was the maternal uncle of Himaloji. Once 
Himaloji attended by his followers went to Sokhda, and killing his uncle 
took possession of that Taluka. The wife of Pethaji Gohel became a 
8ati and followed her husband. Himaloji, on the bedding of the Sati, 
founded a village and named it Pethapur to perpetuate the memory of 
his departed uncle Pethaji. The present Chief of Pethapur is a descen- 
dant of this Himaloji. The founder of Pethapur — Himaloji — was tenth in 
descent from the Vaghela Jetha. 

The present ruler Gambhir Sinhji who is a Vaghela Rajput ascend- 
ed the gadi when he was a mere boy on the death of his father Hi nat 

• The territory of Kalol was inherited by Anand Dev’e eltlcst son in whose line it 
remained till 1728. Bhagwat Sinhji lost Kalol and took up hia residence at Linibodni. 
His descendants still enjoy the estate of Liiubodra under Kadi in the Gaekwad’s territory. 
They still claim the rights of the elder branch of the family. 

Bhimji, the eldest son of Vajekaranji of Rupal, went to Idar and obtained the PuUas 
of Poseena and Harad. In the same way the younger son Vanoji went over to Aiwa 
tbs Sabaimati and settled there. His descendants are still ih& jagirthrs of Aiwa- 
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Sinhji, on Slat January 1879. As a fourth class chief of Mahi Kantha, he 
exercises criminal jurisdiction within his territory to the extent of passing 
sentence of rigorous imprisonment for a period not exceeding one year, 
and 6ne upto Bs. 5,00. In civil matters he is empowered to hear and 
dispose of suits to the extent of Rs. 2,500. 

Residence. — Pethapur, Mahi Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


PHALTAN. 

Area. — 397 sq. miles. Population. — 66,383. 

Revenue. — 2,35,921 rupees. 

The city of Phaltan was founded in the fourteenth century by one 
Nimbraj who was the original grantee of the His father Padakla 

Jagdeo entered the serv ice.s of the Emperor of Delhi-Mahmud Taghlakh 
( 1325-1351 ). During his wars in the Deccan Padakla Jagdev lost his 
life on a battle-field. For such gallant services of the father, the son was 
rewarded with the grant of the estate and the title of ^Nayak’. He died 
in 1349. His son, Vanag, succeeded him but was put to death in 1374. 
The csiate which was lost to the family with the assassination of Vanag 
was regained by Vangi^al in 1390. He lived but four years to enjoy peacefully 
his re-acquisition. His successois were Vangoji ( 1394-1409 ), Maloji (1409- 
1420), Baji (1420-1445), Jo va (1445-1470), Baji II ( 1470-1512 ), Mudhoji 
(1512-1527), Bajidar ( 1527-1560), Maloji II (1560-1570) and Vangoji II 
( 1570-1630 ). They were nothing if not nonentities, and history has 
to take no note of them except the fact of their existence. The next 
occupant of tho^jagir was one Madhoji ( 1630-1644 ). He was put to 
death by the king of Bijapnr and his son Banaji was kept at the Court as 
a captive-prince till 1651, when he was allowed to revert to his ancestral 
patrimony. Of the four sons of Banaji, the third son Vangoji III. suc- 
ceeded him in 1676. He died without any male issue in 1693. His 
nephew, Janoji, succeeded to the gadi but was made to vacate it by his 
half-brother Banaji II with the assistance of Shahu Raja of Satara ( 1708- 
I’^49 ). However, he was reinstated in his patrimony. He died in 1748, 
son and successor, Madhoji II., held the reins of government till his 
death in 1765; whereupon his widow Sagunabai carried on the administra- 
tion, but was soon bereft of all powers by Peshwa Madhav Rao Ballal who 
placed one Soyraji at the head of the chiefship. But Sagunabai was an 
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acmbitious woman and would not let the power drop from her grasp s6 
lightly. She adopted a son Maloji, and won back the chiefship with the 
help of Peshwa Madhav Eao the younger. Maloji died in 1777, and was 
succeeded by his adopted son Jau Rao. He survived the fall of the Peshwa’a 
government for seven year^'; and the estate was attached by the Raja of 
Satara on his death in 1825, The attachment continued fur two years, 
when one Banaji III. was allowed to succeed to the gadi on payment of a 
Nazarana ( succession present ) of Rs. 30,000. On his death in 1828, 
the State again passed under the attachment of the Satara Raja which 
lasted for thirteen years, at the end of which period the widov; of the late 
chief — Jibai Ai Saheb — was allowed to adopt the present Chiof Madhoji 
Rao on payment of the same amount of Nazarana. 

During the minority of Madhoji Rao, Jibai Ai Salieb acted as the 
regent till her death in 1853, and subsequent to her death, the State was 
placed under British management. In 1830 Madhoji Rao attained the ago 
of majority and Wtxs invested with the solo administration of his 
Owing to the reckless lavishness and mismanagement of the Chief, the 
Jagir was sinking under the load of a heavy debt : at last in 1882 when 
he could not see his way oat, he sisked for a loan from the British Govern- 
ment offering to have no hand in the management of the State. The 
Covemment accepted the offer, and placed the State under the joint ad- 
ministration of the son of the Chief and a British Revenue Officer of long 
experience and standing. The State paid off its debt and saw order 
evolving out of the chronic disorder to which it was reduced in less than 
three years, and in 1885, the Chief was again placed in charge of the State. 

The Chief is officially styled Nimbalkar, is a Maratha of the Powar 
clan and a first class Sardar in the Deccan. He pays a yearly tribute of 
Ba 9,600 to the British Government. He also holds a aanad of adop- 
tion. In mattiers of succession the rule of primogeniture is not followed. 

Residence. — Phaltan, Satara ; Bombay Presidency. 


PIPLIA. 

Area — U nk no wn. Population. — 683. 

Revenue; — 4,000 rupees. 

The Thakores of Piplia are Khichi Rajputs and have descended from 
the Baghiigarb fomiiy. 
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'The settlement effected with Thakore Partab Sinh guarantees to 
them the tankha of Rs. 2,796 from Sindhia and Plolkar : they also hold 
certain villages on a quit-rent tenure from Sindhia which are not covered 
by the British guarantee. 

Hati Sinh, the present Thakore succeeded Partab Sinh. Achal Sinh 
succeeded his father Unkar Sinh in 1863. 

Residence. — Piplia, ’Western Malwa Agency; Central India. 


PIPLODA. 

Area. — 60 miles. Population. — 12,792, 

Revenue. — 1,1 0,000 rupees. 

The family of the Thakores of Piploda is said to have come from 
Girnar in Junagarh in Kathiawad, and th(‘y are Doria Rajputs. 

Thakore Pirthi Sinh had to pay Rs. 28,000 ( Salim Shahi ) to 
the Nawab of Jaora under the settlement mediated by Sir John 
Malcolm in 1820. 

He, on the other hand, was to receive certain dues from the senior 
and junior Chiefs of Dewas and Rs. 1,000 danil from Tal and Mandawal. 

Though the settlement mediated by Sir John Malcolm put the Tha- 
kore on an equal footing with the other cliiets of the Agenc3% his position has 
been subsequently altered to one of dep<nKlence on the Jaora Nawab by 
mutual agreements entered into in 1844 wdthout the knowledge and 
sanction of the British Government. But the subsequent agreement has 
not yet authoritatively been pronounced iipuii by the Imperial Government^ 
no question having arisen under it. 

The successors of Pirthi Sinh w^ere limed Sinh, Uiikar Sinh (who died 
in 1863 ) and Dule Sinh. He was the adopted son of Unl?;ar Sinh. He 
died in 1888, and was succeeded by Keshar Sinh, the present Thakore. 

Residence, Piploda, Western Malwa Agency ; Central Indi.a. 


POICHA. 

Area. — 3 sq. miles. Population. — 1,025. 

Revenue. — 2,846 rupees. 

The -aheostors of the present Chiels received this Taluka as a main- 
33 
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tepatl^ allowance from Bhadarwa. The present Bhagdars ( sharers ) are 
se^en in number, six of whom are Vaghelas Himat Sinhji, Waghji, Lalbhai, 
Vije Sinhji, Gaga and Ranchhod ; while the remaining one is Jadeja 
Chandra Sinhji. The Jadeja inherited it from, his maternal ancestors. All 
the Bhagdars have no jurisdiction either civil or criminal. 

Residence. — Poicha, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


POL. 

Area. — 140 sq. miles. Population. — 5,248. 

Revenue/ — 11,803 rupees. 

In 1193 Jaya Cliand Rathod, the last Rajput king of Kanauj, was 
defeated in a fierce battle with Shahab-ud-Din Ghori, and while flying from 
the field, hotly pursued by the enemy, he jumped into the river Ganges, 
whose waters became his grave. In 1212 his grandson Shiyoji leaving 
his native land sot out towards the west. He first went to Dwarka, but 
afterwards returned to the sandy deserts of Marwad. He began encroach- 
ing upon the territories of the neighbouring chiefs, and established a 
small Rathod principality, by killing Mahodas and driving away the 
Gohels from Khergarh, a tract of land situated in the midst of the sandy 
mounds near the river Luni in the deserts of Marwad. Shiyoji had three 
SOULS, Asodham, Soning and Ajmal. Of these Asodham became the king 
of Marwad, while Soning and Ajmal repaired to the court of Bhim Dev II., 
the Solanki king of Anhilwad Patan in Gujarat. Soningji obtained from 
him the estate of Sametra in Kadi, where he built a mansion and took up 
his residence with his family. Ajmal proceeded towards Dwarka and 
there set up an independent principality. The Vaji and the Vadhel sects 
of Rajputs trace their descent from him. 

When Soningji was residing at Sametra, a Koli chief named Samaliyo 
Sod was reigning at Idar. He was a despotic and a licentious chief, 
who forcibly demanded the hand of the fair daughter of his ( Nagar 
Brahman) Minister. The Karbhari, to escape from that ignominy and wreak 
vengeance on the tyrant, was seeking the lielp of some truly Kshatriya 
chief, who would run to the rescue of the fair sex. He went to the court 
of Soningji, and relating to him his tale of misery he succeeded in bringing 
hitii j 9 tet to Idar 
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Soningji subsequently killed Samaliyo Sod and took possession* of 
the territory of Idar in 1257. He ascended the gadi with the title of the 
jBao. His descendants reigned at Idar for nearly 400 years. When Rao 
Jagannath was on the throne, Idar was invaded by Prince Murad, son 
of the Emperor Shah Jahan, in 1656. The Rao on being expelled from 
Idar took shelter at Pol, where he expired after a few days. After the 
death of Jagannath his son Punjo became an outlaw in 1658, and regain- 
ed Idar from the hands of the Mahomedans. He was after his death 
succeeded by his brother Arjundas. He was slain in a contest with the 
Eajputs of the Rehvar sect, and Idar was again occupied by the Mus- 
saimans. After the death of Arjundas, Gopinath, the brother of the late 
Rao Jagannath, went out against the Moslem conquerors, and regained 
from them the throne of Idar. He ruled there for five years, when he was 
attacked by a party of Mahomedan troops. The Rao fled from the capital 
and took refuge wdthin the walls of a temple, where he died for want of 
opium. 

Rao Gopinath s grand-son Chando was installed upon the throne by 
the Desais and Majmundars of Idar, who expelled the Mussalman officers 
from the capital, in 1718. During his reign the Rehvars and the Vaghelas 
began to encroach upon the villages of Idar. Chando was neither a brave 
nor a wise ruler. He was seeking for opportunity to fly^J^away from 
Idar and thus free himself from the trammels of the State. He waa, how- 
ever, prevented from doing so by his own mercenaries who demanded of 
him their salaries which had fallen into arrears. Sardar Sinhji, the Thakore 
of Valasana, then happened to be at Idar, and upon his becoming the Rao's 
security he was allowed to leave Idar. He entrusted the management pf 
his State to Sardar Sinhji and himself went to Pol from which place he 
never returned to Idar. 

I 

Rao Chando had married the daughter of the Padikar Chief of Pol. 
On his arriving there he told his father-in-law that this was his last visit 
to him as he intended going to Kashi ( Benares ), and passing the remain- 
der of his life on the banks of the sacred river Ganges. He stayed there 
for two months, and then set out under the guise of proceeding to Benares. 
He had hardly reached Sarsan, a village ten miles from Pol, when he made 
a halt there. He wrote a letter to his father-in-law entreating him to 
come to Sarsan and dine with him on the same board, for the last time 
before hia departure for the holy shrine of Shri Vishweshwar. The con- 
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fiding' father-in-law went there, and while feasting with Rae Cltodo, he^ 
and his comrades got so much drunk that they became senseless. They 
were all killed by the order of Rao Chando, who marching upon Pol seized 
the gadi 

Rao Chando arrived at Pol* about the year 1720, and his descen- 
dants are still in the enjoyment of that estate. 

The present Chief Prathi Sinhji is a Rajput of the Rathod race* and 
succeeded to the gadi, as a minor, on the 24th of October 1889, after the 
death of his father Hamir Sinhji. During his minority the State was 
Vnder British management. The Thakorcs of Pol are residing, for the 
last 20 years, at Ghodadar, where they have built a mansion for them, the 
climate of Pol not agreeing with their con.stitution. Pol is ranked among 
the second class States of Mahi Kantha. In criminal matters the Chief is 
entitled to pass capital sentence u}>on such of his subjects who are found 
guilty of murder within his tmTitoiies, while in civil matters he is em- 
powered to hear and dispose of suits to the ext(‘nt of RSs 20,000. 

Residence. — Ghodadar, Mahi Kantha Ag<'‘ncy : Bombay Presidency 


PREMPUR. 

Area. — 201, s<j. miles. Population. — 1,828. 

Revenue. — 3,035 ru])ees. 

Surajmalji, by caste Makwaua Koli, is the present Tulukdar. He 
pays a tribute of Rs. 187-2-G to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda and 
Rs. 486-0-10 to the Idar Darbar as Khichadi ffakka. He is enlisted in 
the sixth class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so in criminal matters 
he is em])owered to inflict rigorous imprisonment for three months and 
a fine of Rs. lOO, while in civil matters he is competent to hear and 
decide suits to the amount of Rs. 5,00 only. 

Residence.— Prempiir, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


The annual income of Pol very Hinall, Imt since it is placed first among the 
second class Staton of M;ilii Kantha, ami sin{‘e it has sncli a noble ancestry to boast of, it 
was our intention to bring the history from 1720 dovvn to our own days ; but for want 
of sufficient materials, we have to rest ourselves contented with what little we have 
uarratetl. 
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PUNADRA. 

Area. — 20 sq. iniles. Population. — 4,321. 

Revenue. — 1 4,849 rupees. 

The ancestors of the Chief of Punadra were originally Makwana Raj- 
puts^ who subsequently became Makwana Kolis and finally embraced the 
religion of the Islam. While narrating the; rise of the Makwanas it has 
been stated that H^-rpal, the .son of Keshar Llakwana, obtained several 
villages from Karan Ghelo, the last of the llajpiit kings of Gujarat, and 
established his seat of government at Patdi. Of the 12 sons of Harpal, 
the eldest Sodhoji ascended the throne at Patdi, and his descendants are 
still reigning at Dhrangadra. The oth(*r princes were provided with rich 
appanages. One Ilari Sinliji, a dfiscendant of HarpaTs eighth son Bapuji, 
went over to Sihora, * and there marrying a Koli bride created a new sect 
of Makwana Kolis. Hari Sinhji tlien took up service under the famous 
king Mahmud Begada of Gujarat. He pleased the Sultan by rendering 
him valuable service, and much more by e.mbraeing Tslarnism. The Shah 
granted him the .pq///’ of Mandwa, with 125 villages ( 148.3 ). Hari 
Sinhji had a son nanuHl Jamal ^liyan, who had also two sons, Aiuiji and 
Pira Miyan. Amiji obtained the restate of Maiidwa, § PiraMiyan got, 
in 1545, theya^//’ of Atarsumba with 22 villages, llaji Miyan, the son of 
PiraMiyan, had two sons : Aklu'rajji and Vaje Sinhji, of wliom Akherajji 
inherited Atarsumba, while Khadal was grant(Ml to Vaje Sinhji. The 
present TalnkdarH of Khadal are tlic descendants t)f this Vaje Sinhji. After 
the death of Akherajji Raj Sinh,Jet Sinli, Rupa Miyan and J ora war Sinh 
successively occupied the Atarsumba (jadi Tins Jorawarr Sinh was forcibly 

^ Sihora is now lield by tin* Miyan of Mandwa. 

§ This Mandwa is now known ])y the name of Lai Miyan’s Mandwa.^ It is in the 
Atarsumba subject to the Kadi Division, in tlie territory of His Hif>'bnes.s fiio 

Gaekwad. One Sultan Miyan, iiftb in descent from Amiji, reigned at Mandwa. Ho had 
two sons, Miyan Mahmud and Dada Miyan. Of thes(^ the ehlcr Miyan Mahmud irdierit- 
cd the estate of Mandwa, while the descendants of Dada Miyan became tlu; Tiiakon*s of 
Dabha and Ramas. The present Pirn Miyan of Mandwa is live de<^rees removed from 
Miyan Mahmud. lie inlierited the patrimony on the death of his fatlicr Sulian Miyan. 
When the Main Kantha Agency wa.s first organized Mandwa v as included in it, hut as 
none has a claim of Ghas Dana cess upon this Tuliikn, it lias Ixaui placed \\it)iin tlio 
jurisdiction of the Gaekw’ad for the last 20 years. Pirn Miyan is entitl' d to investigate 
into all offences except such grave crimes as imirders, while in civil and nwcniic mattem 
feis po\y(‘r is unlimited. His principal seat is at Mamlwa «ui the hattks ot tic lavcr Vatrak. 
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dispossessed of Atfursumba by the Gaekwad authorities in 180A He was, 
however, allowed to retain posseasion of Punadra and several other 
villages. He therefore removed his capital to Punadra. He was succeed- 
ed by Nahar Sinh, Amar Sinh and Abhaya Sinh. Abhaya Sinh is the 
present Miyan of Punadra. He has a son named Shiv Sinh. 

Abhaya Sinh observes a peculiar faith consisting of both Hindu and 
Mahomedan tenets. He and his relations give their daughters in marriage 
to Mussalmans, while the male members marry the Koli girls. Like 
Hindus they commence their marriage ceremonies with the worship of 
Oanpati, but they celebrate their weddings in the Nika form after the 
Mahomedans. They also follow the Mahomedan custom of burying their 
dead. 

Thakore Abhaya Sinh is a fourth class Chief in the Mahi Kantha 
Agency, and as such his criminal jurisdiction extends to passing sen- 
tence of rigorous imprisonment for a period not exceeding one year, and 
fine to the amount of Rs. 500. He is also entitled in civil cases to hear 
and decide suits to the value of Rs. 2,500. 

Genealogical tree. 

Hari Sinh. 

1 . 

Jamal Miyan. 


Amiji. ’ Pira Miyan. 


Haji Miyan. 


Akherajji. Vaje Sinhji. 


Raj Sinh. 
Jet Sinh. 

I . 

Rupa Miyan. 
Jorawar Sinh. 
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Nahar Sinh. 

Amar Sinh. 

Abhaya Sinh. 

( The present Chief. ) 

I 

Shiv Sinh. 

( The heir-apparent. ) 

Residence. — Punadra, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


EAGHUGARH. 

The estate of Raghugarh, as originally comprized, included the three 
modern chiefships of Garha, Dharnauda and Raghugarh. It was held by 
the Khichi family of Chauhan Rajputs. Balwant Sinh the head of the 
family and his son Jaya Sinh were tahen prisoners in 1780 by Madhji 
Sindhia, and the family possessions w*ere confiscated. This led to a blood 
feud between the family and the Gwalior Darbar. The hostilities were sus- 
tained on behalf of the family by Jaya Sinh, whose death in 1818 was 
followed by family quarrels consequent on a disputed succession. Dhankal 
Sinh and Ajit Sinh were the two rival claimants, with whom a settlement 
was arrived at in the next year with British guarantee. Sindhia was ta 
hand over the fort of Raghugarh with the lands in the vicinity. The excess 
revenue derived from them, if any, over Rs. 55,000 was to be paid over to the 
Gwalior Darbar, whereas in case of deficiency, it was to be made good. 
The family dependants were enrolled in the Gwalior contingent in 1823. 
This agreement was superseded by a new one in 1843, owing to the fact 
tha.t the actuals of revenue derived never came up to the stipulated amount, 
and as a matter of consequence the British treasury had to make it up, 
the allegation of the Gwalior Darbar being that the deficiency was due to 
the absence of any management and the falsity of the amount credited in 
the account submitted. 

The new agreement assumed the form of three separate engagements 
with the three principal members of the family, namely Bijaya Sinh, 
Ghhatar Sal and Ajit Sinh. Payment of a nazarana of Rs. 30,000 was 
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demanded hy the Gwalior Darbar at the titne of granting the eanads to 
which Bijaya Sinh and Chhatar Sal acceded, Ajit Sinh alone withholding 
his consent. 

Garha. — Bijaya Sinh received by his new Sanad 52 villages on condi- 
tion of maintaining good conduct towards the British Government, of 
abstaining from both encouraging and harbouring criminals committing 
offences within British territory and establishing police posts. He died in 
1880, and was succeeded by his son Balbhadra Sinh, who was installed 
on the ga.di in 1 886 on his attaining the age of majority. The population 
of the estate is 10,854 and the revenue i.s estimated at Rs. 12,000. 

• Dharnaiida. — Chhatar Sal received 82 villages with a revenue of 
Rs. 9,000 by his sanad containing like stipulations. His successors were 
Mangal Sinh, Bharat Sinh and Bhim Sinh. Bhim Sinh was recognized in 
1877 by the British Government. 

Raghugarh. — No fresh sanad was granted to Ajit Sinh by reason of 
his withholding his consent. He was a wrong-headed fellow, and hks 
pertinaceous conduct would have necessitated the employment of force to 
bring him round. He died in 1857, and was succeeded by his son Jaya 
Mandal Sinh, the present Thakore. His estate consists of 120 villages. 
The population of the estate is 18,148, and the revenue is estimated at 
Rs. 25,000. 


RAIGAON. 

This jagir was be.stowed on Sarup Sinh by his brother Maliipat Sinh 
of Sohawal on a service tenure. The right of resumption claimed by 
Raghunath Sinh in 1829 was not countenanced by the Government ; neither 
was quit-rent imposed on the successor of the Jagirdar in 1835 allowed ; 
the Government ruled that faithful allegiance was the only claim of the 
Sohawal family on this its junior branch. On the other hand the preten- 
sion of the Jagirdar to independent status was absolutely disallowed. 
The contumacious refusal of Bikramjit Sinh to abide by the ruling of the 
Supreme Government led to the attachment of the jagir by the Sohawal 
Baja, which however was restored to him on his submission in 1885. The 
estimated revenue of the Jagirdar is Rs. 24,000 per annum. 

Residence. “Raigaon, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 
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RAIGARH 

Area. — 1,486 sq. miles. Population. — 1,68,525. 

Revenue. — 83,178 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the Native States of Sarguja 
^nd Gangpur ; on the south by the river Mahanadi and Sambalpur District; 
on the east by the Kadabaga Zamindari and Gangpur State ; and on the 
west by Chandrapur Chiefship and Sakti. 

Deonath Sinh .who was ruling at Raigarh was granted in 1833 the 
Zamindari of Raigarh, which was confiscated from its last holder on his 
being found guilty of raising a rebellion against the Imperial Government. 
Deonath Sinh, who remained loyal to the British Government during the 
Mutiny of 1857, died in 1862, and was suofceeded by his son Ghanshyam 
Sinh. In 1865 the Chief was granted a sanad of adoption and sub- 
sequently he was granted another sanad by which his status as a feudatory 
chief was properly defined. 

In 1885 the management of the State wiis assumed by the India Go- 
vernment on account of the general maladministration of its Chief. Ghan- 
shyam Sinh died in 1880, and the claims of his son, Lai Bhup Dev Sinh, 
to succeed to the gadi have already boon recognised by the Supreme 
Government. The State continues to be administered by a British native 
officer as Superintendent, who acts under the orders of the Political Agent. 

In 1890 the Chief made over to the British Government certain 
lands, with civil and criminal jurisdiction thereon, required for the putposes 
of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, He pays Rs. 4,000 to the British Govern* 
ment as a tribute. 

Residence. — Raigarh, Central Provinces ; Southern India. 


RAIKA. 

Area. — 2^ sq. miles. Population. — 300. 

Revenue. — 3,500 rupees. 

This Taluka formerly belonged to Solanki Rajputs, but subsequently 
a third part of it was assigned to a kinsman of the Gaekwad known by 
the family name of Pagadar, while the remaining two-thirds were assigned 
to a Parhiar Rajput Nathuji Rao alias Bhow Saheb is at present 
34 
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Ae holder of the Pagadar*s share, while the Parmar’s share goes to one 
Jaya Sinh Bavva. The former is officially styled the Pagadar, and the latter 
the Thakore. A tribate of Rs. 675-12-0 is paid by them to H. H. the Qaek- 
wad of Baroda, They enjoy neither civil nor criminal powers. 

Rfesidence, — Raika, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
RAIRAKHOL. 

Area. — 833 sq. miles. Population. — 20,335. 

Revenue. — 14,329 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by Bamra ; on the east by 
Athmallie and Sugul ; on the west by Sambalpur District ; and on the 
south by Sonpur. 

The present Chief* Raja Bishan Chandra Jayamuni was born in 1819, 
and ascended the gadi in 1825. He once incurred the displeasure of the 
sovereign power, and his name was omitted from the list of the feudatoiy 
chiefs owing to the mismanagement of his estate, but when on further 
enquiry it was ascertained that the real persons responsible for the mal- 
administration were the brothers of the chiefs, who managed the affairs 
during his illness, his name was ordered to be admitted in the rank of 
feudatory princes. In 1857, the Raja remained firm in his loyalty to the 
British Raj and thus fully requited the confidence placed in him by the 
Supreme Government. In 1866, he received a sanad of adoption and 
also anothar sctiiacZ defining his status as a feudatory chief. Owing to 
blindness and general infirmity brought on by old age, as also on account 
of the sad demise of his only son and heir, the affairs of the State were 
almost neglected and great disorder prevailed throughout the State. 
The irresponsible officers began to oj press the poor ryots, who deserted 
their homes, and the State treasury reached the verge of bankruptcy. 
In 1889, the Chief was compelled to employ as his Diwan a competent 
officer .with 'the approval oF the Chief Commissioner. An officer of the 
rank of a Tehasildar has been appointed Diwan, who carries on the ad- 
ministration under the immediate control of the Political Agent. 

The Chief pays Rs. 800 as a tribute to the British Government. 

Residence. — Rairakhol, Central Provinces ; Southern India. 


^ The ruling family-the Kadam Banai Kajput family — originally ^ame from Bonai 
apd settled here from very early times. It is not known who founded this princi- 
pality. In 1804 the title of “ Kaja ” was received by the then ruling chief from the 
iciajpati Baja of Puri. 
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RAI SANKLI. 

Area. — 6 sq. miles. Population. — 721. 

Revenue.-^9,000 rupees. 

Ambai Das, Patel by caste, known by the appellation of * Desai ’ 
is the present Talukdar. He pays a tribute of Rs. 556 to the British 
Oovernnient and of Rs. 382 to H. PI. the Gaekwad of Baroda. This 
Taluka consists of two villages, Rai and Sankli. The Talukdar is in 
the sixth class, so he is empowered to inflict rigorous imprisonment for 
three months and a fine upto Rs. 200, while in civil matters he is com- 
petent tn hear and dispose of suits to the amount of Rs. 500. Rai is four 
miles to the south of Sankli, and Sankli is 5 miles to the north-west of the 
Wadhwan Railway Station. 

Residence. — Vaso, Baroda ; Bombay Presidency. 


RAJGARH. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 922. 

Revenue. — 5,000 rupees. 

The Bhumias of Rajgarh held on lease 12 villages in the Dharam- 
puri Paragna out of which they relinquished ten villages in 1819, retaining 
possession of two villages Chandawar and Bhawania on a yearly payment 
of Rs. 302. The Bhumias were bound by an agreement to protect the 
roads from the ravages of thieves and free-booters, and were held liable for 
all robberies committed on those roads. In 1821 another engagement was 
brought about through the mediation of Sir John Malcolm, under which the 
Bhumia was allowed an annual allowance of Rs. 500 from the Dharampuri 
Kachahri in addition to Rs. 58 from the Zamindars, Under this new 
agreement, too, the Bhumia is held responsible for all robberies in the dis- 
trict. In 1846 the Bhumia s Hakks to receive Rs. 50 every year from the 
Kachahri of Hasilpur and to hold 12 Bighas of irrigated land in Sihod 
together with certain dues in that village were confirmed. In 1867 the 
Maharaja Holkar and the Raja of Dhar pressed their claims on the villages 
of Rajigarh and Dhal which had all along been held by the Bhumia, but the 
Oov.erTOent of India decided that^the Bhumia should enjoy completp 
Wtbority in those villages, subject only to the general control of thf 
P^itio^.Aigont of Bhopawar. By a samcid granted to the Bhumia in ,1871 
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he was confirmed in the possession of those villages. In 1^60 the Bhumia 
was deprived of certain villages which he held under the Indore Darbar, 
but they were restored to him in 1887' on the same conditions as those 
imposed on him in respect to villages held under the Dhar Chief. 

The Bhumias in whose time the original settlement was effected 
were Mohan Sinh and his son Fatteh Sinh. The latter was after his death 
succeeded by Hathi Sinh, who on his death in 1864 was succeeded by 
his brother Chain Sinh. He is the ninth in descent 'from Tantaji, who 
first settled in Rajgarh. 

Residence. — Rajgarh, Bhopawar Agency ; Central India. 


RAJPARA. 

Area. — 1| sq. miles. Population. — 2,094. 

Revenue. — 12,000 rupees. 

This Taluka was received in appanage by Togaji, from Sangaji, the 
bunder of the Kotda-Sangani State. His descendant Ashaji, by caste 
Fadeja Rajput, is the present Talukdar. He pays a tribute of Rs. 2,922 to 
he British Government and Rs. 2,611 to the Junagarh State as Zortalhi 
Eahka. The Talukdar has one independent tribute-payer. He is enlist- 
)d in the sixth class among the chiefs of Kathiawad, so his criminal 
)owers empower him to inflict rigorous imprisonment for three months and 
ine up to Rs. 200, while in civil cases he is competent to hear and dispose 
)f suits to the amount of Rs. 500. Rajpara is 12 miles distant from Gondak 

Residence. — Rajpara, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


RAJPARA. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 610. 

Revenue. — 2,525 rupee.s. 

Akhabhai and Bhaiji, by caste Sarvaiya Rajputs, are the present 
Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 256 to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Baroda and Rs. 18 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalhi Hakka. 
The Talukdars have two independent tribute-payers. Neither civil nor 
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criminal powers are enjoyed by them. Rajpara is 4 miles distant from 

Chok. 


Residence. — Rajpara, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


RAJPUR. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 125. 

Revenue. — 596 rupees. 

Himat Sinh, by caste Solanki Rajput, is the present Talukdar. He 
pays Rs. 51 to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda as a tribute. No civil and 
criminal powers are enjoyed by him. 

Residence. — Rajpur, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


RAJPUR. 

Area. — 15 sq. miles. Population. — 1,674. 

Revenue.— 25,000 rupees. 

This State was received in appanage by Patabhai, the third son of 
Sabal Sinh, the Thakore of Wadhwan, in 1765. His descendant Karan 
Sinh, Jhala Rajput by caste, is the present Talukdar. A tribute of Rs. 
2,412 is paid by him to the British Government and of Rs. 186 to the 
Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakka, The Talukdar is enlisted in the 
sixth class among the chiefs of Kathiawad, so he is empowered to 
inflict rigorous imprisonment for three months and a fine up to Rs. 200. 
In civil cases he hears and decides suits to the amount of Rs. 500, 
Rajpur is 3 miles distant from the Wadhwan Civil Station. 

Residence. — Rajpur, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


RAMANKA. 

Area. — 2 sq. miles. Population. — 509. 

Revenuc.-r-l,500 rupees.’ 

Haribhai and Jiwabhai, by caste Gohcl Rajputs, arc the present 
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tai^Mars, They pay a tribute of Rs. 674 to H. H. the Qaekwad of Baro* 
da and Ra. 98 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalhi Hahha, The 
Talukdars have two independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal 
powers are enjoyed by them. Ramanka is 8 miles distant from the Ujal- 
vav Railway Station. 

Residence. — Ramanka, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 

RAMAS. 

Area. — 10 sq. miles. Population. — 1,806. 

Revenue. — 2,851 rupees. 

This State was founded by Lai Miyan, the son of Dada Miyan, the 
younger son of Sultan Miyan of Mandwa. He was succeeded, after his 
death, by Nar Miyan, and Baji Miyan, and the latter in his turn was suc- 
ceeded by Kalu Miyan. He is the present Tahikdar of Ramas and belongs to 
the Molesalam Girasia caste. A tribute of Rs. 158-5-4 is paid by him to 
H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda. He is enlisted in the sixth class among the 
chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so his criminal powers empower him to inflict 
rigorous imprisonment for three months and fine upto Rs. 100, while in 
civil cases he is competent to hear and decide suits to the amount of Rs. 
600. 

Genealogical tree. 

Dada Miyan. 

Lai Miyan. Mota Miyan. 

' 1 

Nar Miyan. 

Baji Miyan. 

Kalu Miyan. 

( The present Talukdar. ) 

Residence. — Ramas, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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RAMDURG. 

Area. — 169 sq. miles. Population. — 36,181. 

Bevenue. — 1,51,813 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the Torgal sub-division of the 
Kolhapur State ; on the south by Nargund in Dharwad District on the 
east by the Badarni sub-division of the Bijapur District ; and on the west 
by the Nawalgund sub-division of the Dharwad District. 

The forts of Rkmdurg and Nargund, supposed to be built by Shiwaji, 
were at his death left in charge of a Brahman named Appaji Suru. In 1692, 
they were captured by Aurangzeb’s troops, but after the lapse of fifteen years 
were recovered by Appaji through the skill of one of his servants. Ram 
Rao Dadaji Bhave, who was by cnste a Cbitapavan Braliiuan, and who was 
destined to play an iinp n Unt part in t’ne subsequent history of this princi- 
pality. Though Appaji nominally held possession of these two fortresses, 
he on account f)f his old age left the solo management in the hands of 
his trusted lieutenant, Karn Rao, who was foriiialiy invested uith the sole 
charge of the two forts and was honored with the title of Fant Sachiv by 
Shambhaji, the grandson of Shiwaji. 

Appaji died in 1728, leaving behind him an adopted son, named 
Balwant Rao. The astute Ram Rao, though ostensibly acting ns his guar- 
dian, administered the whole estate in his own name. He had called to 
his aid his nephew Dadaji, who was residing in the Konkaii and who also 
was endowed with remarkable skill and ability. Among the several grants 
bestowed upon Dadaji for his conspicuous services, was the *taraf of Kon- 
nur received from the Nawab of Savanur, who reserved to himself one- 
third of the revenues, to which right the Peshwa afterwards succeeded. 
Shambhaji assigned to Dadaji, in 1734, tlie whole tract lying between the 
rivers Ghataprabha and Tungabhadra. Some years after the death of Ap- 
paji, ^am Ran, with his son Y('gi Rao, went on a pilgrimage to Kashi, 
during which Ram Rao died. His son Yogi Rao returned to his native 
place, and niter some time procured the a.ssassi nation of his cousin Dadaji, 
who was left in charge of the whole estate. Dadaji left behind him a son 
named Bhaskar Rao, and a contest ensued between Yogi Rao and Bhaskar 
Rao for succession. Balwant Rao, the adopted son of Appaji, taking ad- 
vantage of this family feud, claimed to be put in actual possession of his 
father*8 estates which were formally assigned to him in 1758. The whole 
dispute was referred to Madhav Rao Baikal, the then reigning Peshwa 
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who gave his decision against Balwant Rao, who was allotted a fixed 
allowance af Rs. 12,000 a year. Thirty years after the passing of this de- 
cision, Balwant Rao’s descendants succeeded in getting possession of the 
town of Hebli, in lieu of the cash allowance mentioned above. The de- 
scendants of Appaji — the real proprietor of the forts of Ramdurg and Nar 
gund — are now merely the j)roprietors of Hcbli. 

Of the two competitors Yogi Rao and Bhaskar Rao, the latter, and 
after his death, his adopted son Venkat Rao, held the sole management 
of the whole estate, the former receiving only a fixed allowance out of the 
estate. In 1778 the hill-forts of Ramdurg and Nargund came under the 
sway of the powerful Haidar Ali of Mysore, who ratified the conditions 
impased upon the Inamdar by the Pcsliwas. Tipu Sultan, however, not 
content with merely exacting some service from the Inamdar, wished to im- 
pose further burdens upon him. Venkat Rao, who had inherited the estate 
after Bhaskar Rao, resisted, and Tipu marched with his army against Nar- 
gund and besieged it on all sides. The fort was for a time gallantly 
defended against the attacks of the besieging army, and when Tipu saw 
that fresh succour had arrived from Poona for the defence of the fortress, 
he agreed to relinquish all his demands against Venkat Rao in case 
the hill-fort was surrendered to him. Tipu had hardly any scruples to 
violate his plighted faith, and hardly ha(l the troops sent from Poona for 
the defence of the fort gone out of sight, when in direct contravention 
of the conditions agreed upon, he took Venkat Rao prisoner and carried 
him with his family to Mysore. The beauteous daughter of the Brah- 
man Jagirdar was forcibly admitted into the Moslem’s harem. Ram Rao 
the representative of the other branch of the fimily somehow managed to 
escape the peril. Venkat Rao was, however, soon restored to liberty by the 
operations of the allied troops under the command of Lord Cornwallis 
against the Tiger of Mysore. The Peshwa granted a new sanad in 
1791 bestovring the whole estate jointly upon Venkat Rao and^am 
Rao. The hill-fort of Ramdurg was, however, left in exclusive charge of 
Ram Rao though Venkat Rao secured for himself the largest portion of 
the estate. In 1810 Narayan Rao, the son of Ram Rao, perceiving the 
unequal distribution of the property, applied to the Peshwa, over whom he 
had ccnsiderable iiifluenci^, to divide the whole estate between the 
heirs of Ram Rao andDadaji. Baji Rao 11 admitted this claim and himself 
put Narayan Rao in possession of the share, and fixed the amount of 
the contingent to be furnished by each moiety on occasions of exigency 
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Whon the last war broke out between the Peshwa and the English, Na- 
tay&n Kao of Ramdurg bad a party of his troops in the service of the 
Peshwa, but the wary chief giving up the tottering cause of his patron joined 
the English troops under General Munro. The war terminated in the 
total overthrow of the Peshwa^s government, and when the English as- 
sumed management of the affairs in the Maharashtra, they granted very 
liberal terms to their ally the Chief of Ramdurg. He was no longer re- 
quired to furnish any troops to the Paramount Power in times-ofwar, 
but in lieu of service, he was called upon to pay Rs. 8,468-3-4 every year 
to the British Government. 

In 1827, Narayan Rrao died without any male issue. The only colla- 
teral relations of the deceased Chief were his cousin, the lord of Nargund, 
and his two sons. They being married, were considered, according to the 
Shastras, ineligible for adoption. It was at first decided to resume Ram- 
durg, but the widow of Narayan Rao raised a strong protest against such an 
inequitable decision, and the Government had finally to yield to the wishes 
of the dowager Rani. The Nargundkar also claimed the reversion of the 
estate to himself by right of survivorship, but his contention was also 
disallowed. At last in 1829, Radhabai, the widow of Narayan Rao> 
was granted permission to adopt •Harihar Rao, the youngest son of the 
Nargund Chief, who was then about fourteen years old. The Rani did 
not at all like the arrangement projjosed to her, but when she saw that 
«he had no other alternative left to her but to accede to the wishes 
of Government, she after making ample provisions for the maintenance 
of her own dignity and authority, adopted the boy proposed to her> who 
assumed the name of Ram Rao, Radhabai was a wmman of strong decisive 
character, and possessed administrative abilities of the highest order. She 
clung to power with too much fondness to allow her to delegate even a 
portion of it to any one else, much less to her adopted son with whom her 
relations were never cordial. The young boy, feeling a sort of disgust at 
his mother s inordinate love of power, left Ramdurg and sought shelter 
with his father, where through the intervention of the British Government 
he was assigned a fixed allowance from the Ramdurg estate. Radhabai 
did not allow him to assume management of the estate until her death 
which took place in 1857. 

Bam Rao was then called upon to take charge of his State at a most 
critical period in the History of India. The great Sepoy Mutiny had broken 
out in almost all parts of the country, and the loyalty af all the native 
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princes was severely put to the test, Bhaskar Rao, the Chief of Nargund, 
was much chagrined at being refused permission to adopt. He made up 
his mind to side with the mutineers and openly defy the authority of the 
British Government. He further endeavoured to persuade his half-brother 
Ram Rao of Rarndurg to throw off the British yoke and assume indepen-' 
dence. Ram Rao not only refused, but informed the Political Agent, Mr. 
Monson, of his brother s wicked design. Mr. Monson determined upon 
marching to Nargund in the hope of dissuading the fool-hardy chief from 
carrying out his chimerical purpose. Though Ram Rao succeeded, by 
: means of earnest entreaties, in persuading Mr. Monson to give up his 
intention of seeking an interview with Bhaskar Rao, yet he proceeded in 
that direction attended with only a small retinue. The Nargundkar, who. 
had grown a fanatic, attacked his camp on the night of the 29th May 1858, 
and put to the sword the unfortunate officer and his comrades. To add 
insult to injury, the decapitated head of the British officer was taken tO' 
Nargund and there exhibited as a trophy. He then flew into open rebel- 
lion, but his fort was soon captured and himself taken prisoner. The rebel 
‘Chief was publicly executed at Belgaurn and his estate confiscated. 

Ram Rao, the Chief of Rarndurg, having no issue, applied to the 
Supreme Government for permission to’udopt an heir, which was readily 
granted to him. In ISfiO he adoj)ted as his heir and successor a young 
boy aged 15 years, who happened to be a collateral descendant of the 
Bhave family, residing in Kolhapur. The adopted son was given the 
name of Yogi Rao. In 1862 a mnad of adoption was granted to the 
Jagirdar of Rarndurg. 

Ram Rao died in 1872 and was succeeded by his adopted son Yogi 
Rao. In 1807 Yogi Rao alias Bapu Saheb was married to the daughter 
of the Chief of Sarigli. He died in 1878 leaving a minor son named 
Venkat Rao. During his minority the administration of the State is 
carried on by Joint Karhharis. He has power to try his own subjects 
for capital offences without the express permission of the Political Agent, 
and ranks as a first class Sardar in the Southern Maratha Country. 

Residence. — Rarndurg, Southern Maratha Country; Bombay Presidency. 

RAMGARH. 

Tankhas payable by Sinhia, Holkar and the Chiefs of Dewas and 
Bhopal to the Thakores of Ramgarh amount to Rs. 8,615 under a settlement 
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concluded in 1819. The successors of Khusal Sinh — the Thakore with 
whom the settlement was made — were his son Ishri Sinh and grandson by 
adoption Kumer Sinh. For his complicity in a murder Kumer Sinh was 
convicted and his tankha was forfeited ; but it was continued to his adop- 
tive mother Thakurani Solankini till her death in 1863. Man Sinh was 
recognized as her successor. 

Residence. — Ramgarh, Bhopal Agency; Central India. 


RAMPARDA. 

Area. — 5 sq. miles. Population. — 423. 

Revenue. — 1,034 rupees. 

Raja and Godad, Kathis by caste, are the present Talukdars. A 
tribute of Rs. 75 is paid by them to the British Government. They have 
two independent tribute-pay ars. Neither civil nor criminal powers are 
granted to them. Ramparda is 7 miles to the north of the Muli Railway 
Station. 

Residence. — Ramparda, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


RAMPURA. 

Area. — 2| sq, miles. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 6,815 rupees. 

Sagan Bawa, Bhim Sinh, Mitha Bawa, Nathu Bawa, Kalu Bawa, 
Som Bawa, Khusal Bawa, Chhita Bavva, Partabba and Chandaba, are the 
present share-holders. A tribute of Rs. 1,422 is paid by them to H. H. 
the Gaekwad of Baroda. No civil and criminal powers are 'granted to 
them. 

Residence. — Rampura, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


RAMPURA. 

Jixea, — Unknown. Population. — 539. 

Revenue 1,200 rupees. 

Udaji, Makwana Koli by caste, is the present Ihakore. He pays a 
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tribute of Rs. 98-10-5 to H, H. the Maharaja of Baroda through the 
Political Agent of Mahi Kantha. The Thakore is enlisted in the seventh 
class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha. So his criminal powers empower 
him to inflict rigorous imprisonment for one month and fine up to Rs. 60 
while in civil matters he is competent to hear and decide suits to the 
amount of Rs. 250, 

Residence. — Rampura, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency, 


RANASAN. 

Area. — ^50 sq. miles. Population. — 5,644, 

Revenue. — 10,007 rupees. 

The Thakorea of this Taluka are Rehvar Rajputs of the Indra 
descent. They belong to the family of the Raos of Chandravati, a city 
situated in days of old at the foot of Mount Abu. In 1297 a Sirdar by 
name Jaspal left Chandravati for Hadol, a place in Mahi- Kantha. Pra- 
thuraj, thirteenth in descent from him, jiroceeded to Ghodawada,and making 
several acquisitions in the neighbourhood consolidated them into an in- 
dependent principality. Afterwards hisv clansmen spread themselves far 
and wide over the province founding several Taluhas including Ranasan. 

The present Thakore, Kishor Sinh, was adopted by Hamir 
pinh whom he succeeded to the gadi. The Talukdar is ranked 
among the fourth class chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so he is empowered to 
inflict punishment with hard labour for one year and fine upto Rs. 600. 
In civil cases he is competent to hear and dispose of suits to the amount of 
Rs. 2,600. 

Residence. — Ranasan, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency, 


RANDHIA. 

Area. — 3 sq. miles. Population. — 539. 

Revenue. — 6,000 rupees, 

Gulam jHaidar and Bawa Miyan, Mu8salma;n by caste, known by the ap- 
pellation of Saiyadsare the present Talukdars. No tribute is paid by them to 
apy higher authority. They have one independent tribute-payer. Neither 
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divil nor criminal powers are enjoyed by the TaluJedars, Randhia is 0 
tnilea distant from the Chital Railway Station. 

Residence. — Randhia, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


RANIGAM. 

Area. — 3. sq. miles. Population. — 735. 

Revenue. — 25,566 rupees. 

Bawaji, by caste Kathi of the Valera clan, is the present Talukdar. 
A tribute of Rs. 714 is paid by him to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda. 
He has two independent tribute-payers. Neither civil nor criminal powers 
are granted to him. Ranigam is 10 miles to the west of Chok. 

Residence. — Ranigam, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


RANIPURA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 217. 

Revenue?— 1,300 rupees. 

Godarji, by caste Makwana Koli, is the present Thakore. No tribute 
is paid by him to any higher authority. He is enlisted in the seventh 
class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so his criminal powers empower 
him to inflict punishment with hard labour for one month and fine upto 
Rs. 50, while in civil matters he is competent to hear and decide suits to the 
amount of Rs. 250. 

Residence. — Ranipura, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


RANPUR. 

Area. — 203 sq. miles. Population. — 40,115. 

Revenue. — 30,641 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north, east and south by the Puri 
District ; and on the west by the Nayagarh State. 

The ruling family is a very ancient one, being about 109 generations 
old, and founded by one Basara Basaka. His son assumed the title of 
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^ Narendra ' which was regularly assumed by every one of his successors 
till the additional titles of ' Bajradhar ' and ‘Mahapatra * were acquired and 
assumed by Kunjavi Hari Narendra, the ninety-eighth Raja; these titles 
have also been borne by all the succeeding Rajas. The present Raja 
Binudhar succeeded to the gadi in 1845. He pays Rs. 1,400-13-2 to the 
British Government as a tribute. 

Residence. — Ranpur, Orissa Tributary Mahals ; Bengal. 


RATANMAL. 

Area.— Unknown. Population. — 1,212. 

Revenue. — 1,500 rupees. 

Thakore Abhaya Sinh died in 1878, and was succeeded by his son 
Thakore Dhiraj Sinh. As he was a minor at the time of his succession, the 
estate has been placed under the charge of a manager appointed by the 
Political Agent. The Thakore is receiving education at the Rajkumar 
College, Indore. He pays no tribute to the British Government. 

Residence. — Ratanmal, Bhopawar Agency ; Central India, 

RATANPUR— DHAMANKA. 

Area. — 3 sq. miles. Population. — 921. 

Revenue. — 5,850 rupees. 

Kasai Sinh, Sher Sinh and Dip Sinh, by caste Gohel Rajputs, are the 
present Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 750 to H. H. the Gaekwad 
of Baroda and Rs. 153 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hahka, 
The Talukdars have 3 independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal 
powers are granted to them. Ratanpur is 5 miles distant from the Dhola 
Railway Station. 

Residence. — Ratanpur, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
RENGAN. 

Area. — | mile. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 964 rupees. 

Daima Bapuji and Nathubhai, Molesalam Mussalman by caste, are 
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the present principal share-holders. A tribute of Rs. 561 is paid by them 
to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda. Neither civil nor criminal powers are 
enjoyed by the Chief of this State. 

Residence. — Rengan, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


ROHISALA. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 340. 

Revenue. — 3,101 rupees. 

Rasaji and Samaji, by caste Sarvaiya Rajputs, are the present Taluk- 
dar&. They pay a tribute of Rs. 103 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as 
Zortalbi Halcka. The Talukdars have 2 independent tribute-payers. No 
civil and criminal powers are enjoyed by them. Rohisala is 5 miles dis- 
tant from Chok. 

Residence. — Rohisala, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


RURAL. 

Area. — 17 sq. miles. Population. — 3,270, 

Revenue. — 4,180 rupees. 

Man Sinh, Rehvar Rajput by caste, is the present Thakore. He pays 
a tribute of Rs. 1,164-3-6 to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda and Rs. 361-4-2 
to the Idar State as Khiohadi Haklca. The Thakore is enlisted in the 
fifth class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so his'criminal powers empower 
him to inflict rigorous imprisonment for fix months and a fine of Rs. 250, 
while in civil matters he is competent to hear and decide suits to the 
amount of Rs. 1,000. 

Residence. — Rupal, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


SADA KHERL 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 3,000. 

Revenue. — 3,800 rupees. 

Two sanads dated 1839 and 1845 were granted to Thakore Gopal 
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guaranteeing his possessions by the Nawab of Jaora. They 
recently brought-to the notice of the Government. Gopal Sinh died in 
1867 and his successor Gambir Sinh died in 1889. After him the present 
Thakore Bahdur Sinh’ succeeded to his patrimonial possessions. 

The Thokores have to pay a quit-rent of 3,501 Salim Shahi 
rupees to the Nawab of Jaora for the village of Sada Kheri. They hold 
certain villages on service tenure from the Ratlam and the Sailana States 
and others on an istimarari tenure from Gwalior and Dewas ( Junior ). 

Residence. — Sada Kheri, Western Mai wa Agency; Central India. 


SAHUKA. 

Area. — C sq. miles. Population. — 920. 

Revenue. — 2,650 rupees. 

Khetabhai, Jhala Rajput by caste, is the present TaluJcdar. He pays a 
tribute of Rs. 519 to the British Government and Rs. 65 to the 
Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hcikka, The Talukdar has one independent 
tribute-payer. Neither civil nor criminal powers are granted to him. 
Sahuka is one mile distant from the Limbdi Railway Station. 

Residence. — Sahuka, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


SAKTI. 

Area. — 138 sq. miles. Population. — 25,374. 

Revenue. — 24,462 rupees. 

The Chiefs of this estate formerly occupied the position of feudatoriefi 
to the Maharajas of Sarnbalpur. The ex-chief Raja Ranjit Sinh was bom 
in 1836. In 1865 a sanad of adoption was granted to Raja Ranjit Sinh 
who passed the acknowledgment of fealty to the Paramount Power. In 
1875 he was deprived of his powers on account of his systematic tyranny 
over his subjects and other serious charges proved against him. In 1890 
the Chief, through the Deputy Commissioner of Bilaspur then acting as 
Political Agent, Sakti, made over to the British Government certain lands 
with civil and criminal jurisdiction thereon, required for the Bengal- 
Nfigpur Railway. The Chief of this State pays a tribute of Rs. 800 to the 
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B«*itish Government. The management of the estate was for a time 
iftssuraed by the Supreme Government when at last in February 1892 
Rup Narayan Sinh, the elder son of Ranjit Sinh, was put in charge of his 
paternal estate. A British officer, named Ganpat Rao, was appointed 
Dewan with full powers to guide the young Chief in the conduct of the 
administration. 

Residence. — Sakti, Bilaspur ; Central Provinces. 


SAMADHIALA. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 957. 

Revenue. — 8,000 rupees. 

^*^d Janbai are the present share-holders, of whom the former 
belongs to the Sarvaiya Bajput caste and the latter to the Kathi of the 
Khachar clan. A tribute of Rs, 510 is paid by them to the Barod^ State 
and of Rs. 8 to the Junagarh State as Zortalhi Hakkci. They have no civil 
and criminal powers. Sarnadliiala is 8 miles to the west of Chok. 

Residence. — Sarnadliiala, Kathiaw^ad; Bombay Presidency. 


SAMADHIALA CHABARIA. 

Area. — 62 sq. mile.s. Population. — 1,414. 

Revenue, — 6,500 rupees. 

Sabal Sinh, Guman Sinh, Sardar Sinh, Mcpji and Kakaji, Gohel Raj- 
puts by caste, are the present Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 1,891 is paid by 
them to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda, and of R^. 889 to H. H. the Nawab 
of Junagarh as Zortalhi Hakka. They have 5 independent tribute-payers. 
Neither civil nor criminal powers are enjoyed by the Talukdars. Sania- 
dhiala Chabaria is 4 miles distant from the Ujalvav Railway ‘Station. 

Residence. — Samadhiala Chabaria, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 

SAMADHIALA CHARAN. 

Area. — 5 sq. miles. Population. — 136. 

Revenue. — 860 rupees. 

Haja and Ram, Charans by caste, are the present Talukdars. No 
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tribute is paid by them to any higher authority. They have two indepeu 
deut tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are granted to them. 
Eesidence. — Samadhiala Chamn, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


SAMT^V. 

Area. — 13 sq. miles. Population. — 1,380. 

Revenue. — 1,G25 rupees. 

Naran Sinh, Bhakharji, Bhagwanji and Prabhat Sinh, Jhala Rajputs 
by caste, are the present Talukdars. They pay a tribute of Rs. 959 to the 
British Government and Rs, 104 to the Junagarh State as Zortalhi Hakka. 
The 2\ilnkdars have 4 independent tribute-payers. Neither civil nor 
criminal powers are granted to them. Samla is 5 miles to the east of the 
Kharwa Railway Station. 

Residnice.- Samla, Kathiawad ; Hombay Presidency. 


SANALA. 

Ai('a. — 51 sq. miles. Population. — 500, 

Revenue. — 2,700 rupees. 

Pachanji and Rasaji, Sar\aiya Rajputs by caste, arc the present 
Talukdars. A tribute of Es. 307 is paid by them to H. IT. the Maharaja of 
Baroda and of Rs. 15 to H, IT. the Nawab of Junagarlr as Zortalhi Ilakka. 
They have two independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are 
granted to them. Sanala is 41 miles di.stant from Chok. 

Residence.- Sanala, Kathiawad ; Bojiibay Presidency. 


SANDUR. 

Area. — 151 S(|. mile.s. Population. — 11,890. 

Revenue. — 45,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the south by the Kudligi Taluk, and on all 
other sides by the Hospet Taluk of the Bellary District. 
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The present Chief of Sandur is descended from Maloji Rao Ghorpade 
who was an influential oflicer in the service of the Sultan of Bijapur. 
Maloji s son Biraji took up service under the great Shivaji who threw off 
his yoke of allegiance to the king of Bijapur. Siddoji, the son of Biraji, 
conquered Sandnr from the Poiigur Chief and assigned it to his third son 
Murari Rao. Siddoji died m 1 715, and Sandur was left in the hands of 
Murari Rao. It was at this juncture Ih.at there apj){‘ared on the stage of 
Indian^history a chip'actei', wlio left behind him a reputation second to that 
of none of the military adv*.mturers (»f the east. 1'his was the celebrated 
Haidarali Ivhan oi Mysoi'e, who (h'prived Murari Rao of all his jiossessions. 
In 1785, Shiv Rao, the nephew and ado[)ted son of i\lurari Rao, was killed 
in a scuffle with the Mysore troops. Shiv Rao left )>ehind him an infant 
son, Siddoji, then only two years old. In 1790 the child with his guar- 
dian and uncle Venkai Rao mni’ched towards Sandnr at the head of a small 
party of their adherenis, and with (lie assistance of the inhabitants of 
Sandur succeeded in expelling the Mahomedan Governor stationed there 
by Tipu Sultark Siddoji 11 di(*d without issue in 1 TOO, and his widow 
through the exertions of Venkat Rao adopted one Shiv Rao, tlie son of Khadi 
Rao, who succeeded to t\ioj<n/ir in 1799. As long as Tipu was alive none 
of these Jagirdars x entured to reiside at Sandnr, but on the death of the 
Tiger of Mysore a]id the fall of Soringapatom in 1799, Shiv Rao II accom- 
panied by Venkat Rao re’paired (»o Sandur. The Peshwa now became the 
suzerain lord of all the Jagirdars in the Deccan, and thojagir of Sandur 
was, by a mnad, granted to one Yashwant Rao in supersession of Shiv 
Rao II. Wjth a view to avoid any internal dissensions, Venkat Rao ajipeas- 
ed Yashwant Rao by granting to one of his sons Nar Siiili Rao a monthly 
allowance of 100 Pagodas ( 1804 ). This arrangement lasted till 1808 when 
Nar Sinh Rao was dismissed and Shiv Rao continued to hold possession of 
Sandur until the breaking out of the Maratha War. Soon after the declara- 
tion of the war Shiv Rao was asked by General Munro to surrender Sandur 
and receive in exchange another jupfr of the yearly income of Rs. 9,000. 

In 1817 the hill-fort of Sandnr with its adjacent valley was made over to 
the British General, but after the lapse of a few months the wliole jagir 
of Sandur was restored to Shiv Rao II by the Collector of Bellary acting 
under the orders of the Government of Madras (June 1818). In 1826 a 
formal sanad was presented to the jagirdivr under which ( he estate of 
Sandur was conferred on him and his heirs in perpetuity free of all pecuni- 
ary demands. jagirdctT was invested with full civil, revenue and 
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criminal powers subject only to his maintaining allegiance to the British 
Qovernment. Besides making several provisions for the safety of the 
Jagirdars subjects and for the administration of proper justice, the sanad 
contained a stipulation that for the purpose of ensuring good government 
to the people of Sandur, the Government of Madras should not fail to in- 
terpose whenever there existed any necessity to do so. 

Shiv Rao II died in May 1840 leaving behind him an adopted son 
Venkat Rao^who was the son of his brother BujangRao.' Venkat Rao’s title 
was acknowledged by the Supreme Government, and a sanad was renewed 
to him^in the succeeding year ( 1841 ). In 1847 the Jagirdar agreed to the 
establishment of a sanitarium on the elevated spot of Ramandrug for the 
use pf the British Army. The Government agreed to pay to the Jagirdar 
an annual quit-rent for the ground occupied by public as well as private 
buildings. The Police and Magisterial jurisdiction over the hill was ceded 
to the British Government and the Criminal Courts of the Bellary District 
were authorized to extend their jurisdiction over that additional tract. 

Venkat Rao died in 1861 and was succeeded by his eldest son Shiv 
Sanmukh Kao, who owing to his minority was not entrusted with the 
management of the estate until 1863, wl^en the formal so.nad of 1841 was 
renewed in his favour. In 1876 Shiv Sanmukh Rao was honored with the 
hereditary title of Raja — a title allowed to be assumed by his successors on 
its h^ing formally recognised by the British Government. 

In 1879 Shiv Sanmukh Rao was succeeded by his brother Raja Ram- 
chandra Vithal Rao Saheb, in whose favour too a sanad was renewed by 
the Supreme Government. This jagir has been exempted from the pay- 
ment of any Nazarana on succession. The Raja has a brother named 
Bala Saheb. 

ReiSidence. — Sandur, Central Provinces ; Southern India. 


SANGLI. 

Area. — 1,083 sq. miles. Population. — 2,38,945. 

Revenue. — 10,52,099 rupees. 

The rulers of this State belong to the same distinguished Konkan 
Brahmin family of the Patwardhans, as those of Miraj. In 1772, during 
the ininority of Chintaman Rao, his uncle Gangadhar Rao acted as his. 
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Regent; but on the Chief attaining majority the attachment of the’uncle 
for the sceptre has grown so firm, that he could not prevail on himself to 
let it pass to the rightful holder. So a compromise was brought about, 
and it was agreed to divide the State between the uncle and the nephew. 
The State which is the subject of the notice falling to the lot of the latter, 
Chintaman Eao lived to receive a sword of honor from the East India 
Company in 1846 for his unflinched loyalty. He died in 1851 when the 
present Chief Dhuryii Rao ascended the.gadi In 1873 owing to the 
general maladministration of the State an English officer was appointed 
as Joint Administrator with Dhundi Rao. This management was carried 
through upto the year 1887, and in the next year, full powers were restor- 
ed to.the Chief on the following conditions : — 1 ) That he agreed to fol- 
low in all important matters the advice of the Political Agent for the 
Southern Maratha Country, ( 2 ) that he maintained the efficiency of the 
administration at its present high standard to the satisfaction of the 
Governor in Council, ( 3 ) that he exercised his power of appointing or dis- 
missing the Stak) Karbhari only with the sanction of Government, ( 4 ) 
that he gave a written agreement to the Political Agent to abide by these 
conditions*. The Chief of this State ranks as a first class Sirdar in the 
Southern Maratha Country and ha'i power to try his subjects only for 
capital offences without the express permission of the Political Agent. 

Residence. — Sangli, Southern Maratha Country; Bombay Presidency. 


SANGRI. 

Area. — 16 sq. miles. Population. — 2,606. 

Revenue. — 1,500 rupees. 

The district originally was comprised within the territories of the 
Kaju of Kulu whose main possessions were situated on the northern bank 
of the Sutlej. It was wrested from them by the Gurkhas; but was re- 
stored to them on their expulsion in 1815 by the English Government. 
When the Sikhs conquered the northern portion, the Raja betook himself 
to the South and died in Sangri in 1841, without any male issue. His 
uncle Jhagur Sinh was recognized as the legal successor, but was supersed- 
ed in favour of his elder son Ranbir Sinh, being found to be utterly 
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destitute of capacity for government. Ranbir, however, died in 1844, where- 
upon Jhagur Sinh’s succession was sanctioned, but the actual management 
was taken over by the British authorities. He died in 1876 and the 
succession devolved upon his eldest son Hira Sinh. His formal installa- 
tion was put off for nearly ten years owing to his refusal to accept his 
proper title of Mian. In 1887, the title of ‘Rai’ was granted as a mark of 
hereditary distinction. On the ground of ill-health, he has been permitt- 
ed to place the State in charge of his son Mian Saiisur Sinh. 

Residence. — Sangri, Punjab; Northern India. 


SANJELI. 

Area. — 33.^ sq. miles. Population. — 3,002. 

Revenue. — 18,139 rupees. 

After the death of Maharaja Pritharaja-, the Chauhan sovereign of 
Ajraere, the Rajputs of his court took refuge at Mewad. l\rarwad, and 
Malwa. One of these Rajput courtiers settled at Songarh, a place situated 
on the eastern boundary of Mewad. His descendants acquired the name 
of Songadha. One Mai Deoji flourished in his line who was granted in jayir 
a paragna by the Rana of Chitod where he established an independent 
principality. Mai Deoji s son ChhatraSalji left Chitod and took up his 
residence at Mandavgarh. The country around was then under the sway of 
Shahab-ud-Din Ghori. With a view to please the Moslem sovereign, Chhatra 
Sal waged a deadly war against Asogarid Chohan, the reigning chief of 
Ashirgarh who had under his command 750 brave invincible Rajputs. 
Chhatra Sal succeeded in vanquishing the Chauhan chief who with his 
comrades wbre made prisoners. It is said that he also subdued one of the 
Begams who had rebelled against the authority of the Emperor. Chhatra 
Sal also conquered and made over to the Shah the provinces of Khandesh 
and Nimad. As a fitting reward for these valuable services the Emperor 
conferred upon Ohhatrasalji the title of Maharaja with other royal insignia 
and granted him a paragana consisting of 700 villages, which is now 
known by the name of ‘ Chha.sen Chhattisi.’ 

Ohhatrasalji^ by degrees, enhanced the territorial extent of his 
dominions. He marched against Rajpur, and killing the Bhil chieftain 
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Dungarshi, son of Sursang, seized his capital.^ He then removed his seat of 
government to Rajpur where he began to live with his brothers Ranjit Sinh- 
ji and Sakhat Sinhji. After ChhatrasaFs death, the Chhattisi gadi was sue- 
cessively occupied by Nar Sinhji, Prithirajji, Ranchhoddasji, Vaje Smhji, 
Abhe Sinhji, Ray Sinhji, Ugra Sinhji, Maha Sinhji. Umed Sinhji, Anup 
Sinhji, Knnak Sinhji, Kalyan Sinhji, Vagh Sinhji, Moti Sinhji, Gulab Sinhji, 
Sangram Sinhji, Meghrajaji, Dalil Sinhji, Kiishalsinliji, Hari Sinhji, Hamir 
Sinhji, Lai Sinhji, Gokuldasji, Bhim Sinhji, Ratan Sinhji, Man Sinhji, 
Dayaldasji, Naval Sinhji, Bhagwandasji, Dhir Sinhji, Kluiman Sinhji, Rup 
Sinhji, Ranmal Sinhji, Indrasalji, Koshavdas, Bil Sinhji and Sardar Sinhji 
The last Sardar Sinhji was treacherously murdered by Saheb Sinhji, the 
Chief of Dcogarh Baria, who also seized a portion of his territories. The 
limits of Sardar Sinhji s domains extended from the river Panam near 
Baria to Rayania, a village owned by the Raja of Sunth. Even at the 
present day there is to be seen, in the vicinity of that village, the ruins of 
a mosque built there during the period of Mahomedan supremacy. The 
chiefs of Sanjeli were till now entitled to receive the toll duty levied from 
the cartmen passing by that village, though the village itself forms part 
of the Sunth territories. 

On the death of Sardar Sinhji his widowed Rani went to her paternal 
home at Jobat, taking with her, her infant prince named Bahadur Sinhji. 
On his attaining manhood he collected round him a small army, and after 
a hard and protracted struggle with Jaswant Sinhji of Baria, succeeded in 
regaining his patrimony. Bahadur Sinhji ascended the gadi in 1796 and 
continued his struggle witli the Raja of Baria who eventually got rid of 
him. After his death the principality of Rajpur Chhattisi became subordi- 
nate to the Baria State. Bahadur Sinhji was succeeded by Jagat Sinhji, 
who seeing his capital annexed to Baria transferred his seat of Govern^ 

1 Kajpur in at presfait under Baria. Dimgarni the Bhil cliicf of Rajpur had then 
under him 55 villages. Once upon a lime a Brahman went there with his fair daughter 
to ask for alms. " Samalio, the minister of Dungarsi, happening to see the girl was capti- 
vated, and he forcibly obtained her fiom the Brahman and kept her in his house. Dungarsi 
who was then heir- presumptive to the gadi, accidentally saw the fair captive and ho 
longed to have her as his mistress. He took Samalio with him to a hunting excursion and 
there murdered him. Returning to Rajpur, Dungarsi caused the Brahman girl to be re- 
moved to his apartments. The enraged parent went to Chhatra Salji and falling at his 
feet besought his assistance. He invaded Rajpur and killing Dungarsi and his associates 
seized the Capital. He ceded the 55 villages to the Ghorl Shall. 



mottt to Sanjeli. He was a brave and a daring prince. Hie spinal chord 
was a little longer than the ordinary size, and presented the appearance of 
a tail. There were also hairs at the end, and Jagat Sinhji came to be 
recognised by the name of ‘Tailed prince* ( Punchhadio Raja ). Disputes 
went on between him and the Baria Chief regarding certain territories 
which were terminated by the intervention of the British Goyernment. 
An agreement was concluded by which it was settled that the Kaja of 
Baria should not meddle with the jurisdiction’ of the Sanjeli Chief over 
his own villages. For the surrender of this sovereign power, the Sanjeli 
Chief should pay to the Baja of Baria a fixed annual tribute. The Raja 
of Baria agreed to abide by these conditions. In 1858 Jagat Sinhji died 
without issue, and the British Government expressed their approval to the 
adoption of Pratap Sinhji, the son of Jit Sinhji, a Bhayad of the deceased 
Thakore. The Political Agent of Rewa Kantha personally repaired to 
Sanjeli, and installed the new Chief on the gadi, Pratap Sinhji is marri- 
ed to a daughter of the Thakore of Varsoda, and by her he has a son named 
jElanjit Sinhji who has been educated at the Raj Kumar College at Rajkot. 

Residence, — Sanjeli, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


SANOSRA. 

Area. — 13 sq. miles. Population. — 1,140. 

Revenue. — 4,030 rupees. 

Dada alias Golan, Kathi of the Khachar clan, is the present Talxik- 
dar, A tribute of Rs. 186 is paid by him to the Baroda State and of Rs. 
51 to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakka. He has one independent 
tribute-payer. The Talukdar is enlisted in the sixth class among the 
chiefs of Kathiawad, so his criminal powers empower him to inflict 
rigorous imprisonment for three months and fine upto Rs. 200, while in 
civil matters he is competent to hear and dispose of suits to the amount of 
Rs. 600. Ranosra is 10 miles to the south of Chotila. 

Residence. — Sanosra, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


SANTALPUR with CHADCHAT. 

Area. — 240 sq. miles. Population — 20,466. 

Revenue. — 21,000 rupees. 

This estate is bounded on the north by the Morwara and Suigam 
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^statSS, on the east by the States of Warahi and fiadhanpur, arid on the 
south and west by the Run of Kutch. 

Santalpur was formetly held by the Turk Mussulmans from Sindh, 
and it was from them that the Jhalas conquered it. The principal town, 
Santalpur, was founded by one Saiital Jhala. He had married the sister 
of Lunoji Vaghela, the then chief of Sardhar. Lunoji marched upon San- 
talpur and conquered it, but it did not remain in his possession for a long 
time. It was taken from Sukhaji, a descendant of Lunaji, by Rao Khengar- 
ji I of Kutch , between the years 1548 and 1585, and was given to his 
Bhayads by way of maintenance. 

The other portion of this Taliika — rjhadcliat— was seized from the 
Turks by Parrnar Rajputs of the Chawad or Chad branch. It began to be 
known by its present name of Ghadehat from that date. After several 
years it fell into the hands of the Jadeja Rajputs, but five of its 
villages were wrested from the Jadejas by Vaghola Kanji of Morwada. The 
greater portion of this Taluka has been distributed among the several 
Bhayads, and of tficse there are at this day two principal share-holders, 
who reside in Kutch. One of them Thakoro Gaghubha lives in Adesar, and 
the other Thakore Dev Sinhji stays at Sanwa. Gaghubha holds besides his 
jagir in Kutch, several villages in thfs Taluka, such as Ghadsai, Kalyanpur, 
Charanku, Par and Eabra. Devi Sinhji likewise has Vauwa, Ranrnalpur, 
Mansamu and Datranu over and obove his estate in Kutch. Santalpur 
proper is held by them both in common. The other villages, besides those 
mentioned above, arc in the possession of the Bhayads, Both these Thakores 
are in the enjoyment of criminal and civil jurisdiction within their terri- 
tories — the former extending to inflicting sentence of imprisonment with 
hard labour up to one month, and a fine up to Rs. 50, while the latter to the 
disposal of suits to the amount of Rs. 250. These Thakores who generally 
reside at Santalpur have employed their men for the managemeiat of their 
individual estates in this Taluka. 

In the town the principal places of interest are the residence ol 
the Thakores and a Vernacular School. A thandar is posted there undei* 
the control of the Political Superintendent of Palanpur for the general 
management of affairs and for administering justice to the ryots of the 
Bhayati villages. 

Residence. — Adesar and Sanwa, Kutch ; Bombay Presidency. 
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Area. — 448 sq. tniles. Population. — 93,839. 

Revenue. — 17,000 rupees. 

\ 

The rulers of this State are Rajputs and belong to the famous 
house of Porhat of Orissa. They were styled Kunwars, but their title to 
being styled Rajas was recognised by the British Government at 
the end of the last century. The late Raja Chakardhar Sinh Deo re- 
tjeived the title of Raja Bahadur for the valuable services rendered by the 
State in the Bol campaign of 1837. On his death in 1883, the present 
Raja Uditnarayan Sinh Deo ascended the gadi. He pays no tribute to 
4Uiy higher authority. 

Residence. — Saraikala, Chhota Nagpur Tributary Mahals ; Bengal. 


SARANGARH. 

Area. — 540 sq. miles. Population.— 83,210. 

Revenue. — 46,968 rupees. 

< 

This principality is bounded on the north by the Chandrapur chief- 
ship and Raigarh State, on the east by Sambalpur District, on the south 
by the Phuljhar chiefship, and on the west by Bilaspur District. 

This State was acquired by the ancestors of the ruling family, who 
came from Lanji.' No accurate history of this family could be traced from 
the founder to the late Raja Bhawani Pratap Sinh, who succeeded to the gadi 
in 1872 as a minor. During his minority great disorder prevailed throughout 
the several departments of administration, and the ryots groaning under 
oppression applied for protection to the British Government. In 1878 the 
Government of India assumed the management of the estate dismissing all 
those^ old intriguers, who were misappropriating public revenues and 
harassing the poor ryots. In 1885 the young Chief applied to the Su- 
preme Government for the restoration of his powers as a Feudatory Chief, 
but the local oflSceps reported that the Raja was quite uneducated, in- 
ex^perienced and thoroughly incompetent to efficiently carry on the affairs 
of his State. The management of the estate was therefore continued m 
the hands of Special Officer of the rank of Extra Assistant Commis- 


sioner. 
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Bhawani Pratap Sinh died in 1889, and was succeeded by Lai 
Eaghuwar Sinh. He dying in 1890 was succeeded by his son Lai Jawahir 
Sinh, born in 1886. During his nonage the estate is administered by a 
native officer under the supervision of the Political Agent. The 'Chief of 
this State has been granted a sanad of adoption, and by a subsequent 
saTiad his rights and liabilities as a Feudatory Chief were properly defin- 
ed. 

Residence. — Sarangarh, Central Provj^nces ; Southern India. 


SARGUJA. 

Area. — 6,055 sq. miles. Population — 3,24,552. 

Revenue. — 36,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the Mirzapur District and 
the State of Rewa ; on the east by Lohardanga District ; on the south by 
Jashpur and Udaipur States ; and on the west by Korea States. 

The rulers of this State belong to a Rajput Raksel family. They 
were overpowered by the Marathas and made to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the Bhonsles of Berar in f758. By virtue of an agreement with 
Madhoji Bhonsle, the State passed under the British protection in 1818. 
The ruling Chief received at the hands of the British Government the 
title of Maharaja in 1826. He died in 1851. The late Maharaja Indrajit 
Deo, who succeeded his father to the gadi, died in 1879, whereupon the 
present Chief Maharaja Raghunath Saran Sinh Deo ascended the gadi. 
He pays a tribute of Rs. 1,881-11-0 to the British Government. 

Residence. — Sarguja, Chhota Nagpur ; Bengal. 


SARILA. 

Area.— 35i sq. miles. Population.-5,622. 

Revenue. — 48,000 rupees. 

At the time of the British occupation of Bundelkhand the fort and 
the village of Sarila were in the possession of Raja Tej Sinh, great grand- 
son of Maharaja Jagat Raj. He was bereft of all his possessions by Ali 
Bahadur, and what he then retained was acquired by the help of Raja. 
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Hanmat Bahadur, His possessions yielded him an annual revenue of 
Rs. 9,000. The British Government, during the pendency of the settlement 
of the claims which he put forward over certain villages, granted him a 
pension of Rs. 1,000 a month. In 1807 he received his sanad of the 
villages claimed by him. His successors were Anrodh Sinh and Raja Hindu- 
pat Sinh. On the death of the latter in 1871, Raja Khalak Sinh was 
ohosen as his successor, being first adopted by the widow of the late Chief. 
When he died childless in 1882, the Government selected his brother 
Pahar Sinh. He too was subsequently adopted by the widow of the deceas- 
ed Raja. The last two were also descended from Maharaja Jagat Raj. The 
mnad of adoption has been granted to the Chiefs of Sarila. 

Residence. — Sarila, Bundelkhand ; Central India. 


SARWAN, 

The Thakores of Sarwan hold certain inam villages and lands on 
service tenure from the Thakores of Sonkhera and Sakat Kheri. Thakore 
Gopal Sinh used to pay a tankha of Rs. 500 for the village of Baraila to 
Thakore Lakhmaii Sinh of Sonkhera.^ The latter proposed to resume the 
inara lands and the village, as no services were required of him, but it was 
settled that the lands and the village should be left untouched on an en- 
hanced payment of Rs. 700 and a percentage of 12J on the amount asbatta. 
This arrangement was concluded in 1820. 

On similar terms the jagir held from Bhim Sinh of Sakat Khera was 
left undisturbed with him. 

Man Sinh, w'ho had succeeded his father, died in 1887. His son 
Amar Sinh is the present Jagirdar of Sarwan. 

Residence. — Sarwan, Western Malwa Agency; Central India. 


SATANONESS. 

Area. — 67 .sq. miles. Population. — 199, 

Revenue. — 950 rupees. 

Sadul and Mulu, Ahirs of the Kamalia clan by caste, are the present 
Miikda ri^. They pay a tribute of Rs. 103 to H. H, the Maharaja of 
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Baroda and Rs. 6 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka. 
The Taluhdars have two independent tribute-payers. Neither civil nor 
criminal powers are granted to them. Satanoness is 5 miles distant from 
€hok. 

Residence. — Satanoness, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


SATHAMBA. 

• • 

Area. — 20 sq. miles. Population. — 4,790. 

Revenue. — 7,125 rupees. 

The Sirdar of this Taluka belongs to the Baria sect. His ancestors 
who had originally settled in Sindh, came to Patdi in search of fortune. 
At the time of the invasion of Gujrat by Alla-ud-Diii in 1297, they fled 
from Patdi towards the east, and sought refuge with the ruling chief of 
Champaner ; who after some time bestowed on them the estate of Baria. 
After the sack of Champaner and the destruction of the Hindu rule under 
Patai Raol in 1484, by Mahmud Begada, the ancestors of the family left 
Baria aud came to Salhaniba, and acquired for themselves a Taluka which 
is in the possession of their descendants till the present day. 

Vaje Sinhji, the present Thakoro, is a fifth class Chief in the Mahi- 
Kantha Agency. So he is empowered to inflict rigorous imprisonment for 
six months and fine up to Rs. 250, while in civil cases he hears and dis- 
poses of suits to the amount of Rs. 1,000. 

Residence. — Sathamba, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


SATLASNA. 

Area. — sq. miles. Population. — 9,807. 

Revenue. — 4,071 rupees. 

Hari Sinh, Chauhan Koli by caste, is the present Thakore. A tribute 
of Rs. 2,794-5’-2 is jiaid by him to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda. He is 
enlisted in the sixth class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so his criminal 
powers empower him to inflict rigorous imprisonment for three months and 
fine upto Rs. 100, while in civil cases he hears and decides suits to the 
amount of Rs. 500. 

Residence. — Satlasna, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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SATODAR WAORL 

Area. — 13 sq. miles. Population. — 2,447. 

Revenue. — 12^000 rupees. 

Ram Sinh, Kalubha, Gagaji, and Vaje Sinh, Jadeja Rajputs by caste, 
are the present Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 1,466 is paid by them to the 
British Government and of Rs. 461 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as 
Zortalhi Hakka. Neither civil nor criminal powers are granted to them. 
*Satodar is 25 miles to the west of Gondal. 

Residence. — Satodar, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


SAVANUR. 

Area. — 90 sq. miles. Population. — 16,976. 

Revenue. — 70,600 rupees. 

The powerful Afghan family to which the present Nawab ofSava> 
nur belongs has played a splendid role for the last three centuries in the 
history of India in general and of the Deccan in particular. The members 
of the family by their prowess secured for themselves vast territories, and by 
their tact and courtly demeanour the favours of Emperors under very try- 
ing circumstances. They raised their dignity and status by their matri- 
monial connection with the royal houses of Bijapur and Mysore. The first 
name of some note that occurs in their family history is that of Abdul 
Karim Khan who received a village in jagir from the Emperor of Delhi. 
Ragti Bahlol left the Mugal service and betook himself to Bijapur, where 
his grandson, for his distinguished services to the State, received a large 
jagir. His eldest son founded the Nawabship of Kadapa and his fourth 
son who had won the fair hand of the royal princess succeeded to the fami- 
ly estate. In 1680 Abdul Rauf Khan on the fall of the Adil Shahi dynas- 
ty was deputed to discharge the delicate function of handing over the in- 
signia of royalty of the conquered dynasty to the victor. Emperor Aurang- 
zeb. So complete was the service of the mission, that the Emperor bestow- 
ed on him several jagirs, the coveted title of Dalel Khan Bahadoor Diler 
Jang and a Masnab of 7,000 horse. He died in 1715. His grandson 
Abdul Majid Khan who was at the head of the estate between 1722 and 
1757 raised the estate to a power of the very first rank. He fell in an 
action with Muzaffar Jang, the Subedar of the Deccan. His son Abdul 
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Hakim Khan had to face the powerful military adventurer Haidar Ali of 
Mysore ; but their differences were made up by his accepting the daughter 
of Haidar Ali in marriage for his son, and his sovereignty being confirm- 
ed by the Sultan on condition of military service. Tipu broke the 
stipulation, and invaded his territory, whereupon he sought help from the 
Peshwa s government. In 1787 a treaty was concluded, and the jagir was 
restored by Tipu Sultan. A pension from the Peshwa was subsequently 
converted into a grant of territory. Hje died in 1792. His grandson* 
Abdul Dalel Khan ^Sahib was appointed a member of the Legislative 
Council at Bombay in 1862. He died in the same year. The late Nawab 
Abdul Dalel Khan succeeded to the gadi in 1868. He was educated at 
the Rajaram College, and was a very promising Chief He unfortunately 
was cut ofi in the prime of his life in 1884. The present Chief Nawab 
Abdul Tabriz Khan succeeded him to the gadi. He has been entrusted 
with the administration of his State and is now 31 years of age. 

Residence. — Savanur, Dharwar District; Bombay Presidency. 


#SA^LA. 

Area. — 222 sq. miles. Population. — 16,981. 

Revenue. — 65,000 rupees. 

The rulers of Sayla are Jadeja Rajputs claiming relationship with 
the Raj Saheb of Dhrangadra. In the fifteenth century it was under the 
sway of the Rajputs of the Chabad race. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century when the Mughal Empire was reduced to a tottering condition, 
it passed into the hands of the Kathis belonging to the Karpad and 
Khavad families, from whom it was acquired by Jhala Sensabhai in 1751. 
He established his capital there, and to this day his descendants are rul- 
ing over Sayla and its adjacent territories. Sensabhai was the second son of 
Raj Raya Sinhji of Halwad ( modern Dhrangadra ), who was reigning there 
in 1730. He had six sons, Gaj Siijhji, Sensabhai, Ajabhai, Kasalbhai, 
Nathubhai and Ashabhai. The Raj Saheb adopted the policy of curtailing 
thejajfira of the members of the junior branches of his family and 
granting smaller estates to his younger sons. This departure from the 
ordinary custom obtaining in other States was resented by all the 
cadets, who went into out-lawry against him, but the more remark- 
nble fact was that they were secietl}' siq'^portcd by tlic heir-apparent, 
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a indicative of the conservative instincts of the .race. They pufr 
themselves und^r the head of the second son Sensabhai who was a 
brave and fearless swordsman. When Raj Raya Sinhji saw that even the 
heir-apparent was arrayed against him, he gave up his original idea, and 
summoning the younger sons to his presence granted to each of them 
large and rich estates. Sensabhai, however, continued to b6 an outlaw 
refusing to accept the estates promised him by his royal father. At length 
he was satisfied by the grant of Narchana to him. • 

Raja Ray Sinhji expired in 1746, and was succeeded by Gaj Sinhji. 
He married Jijiba, a Chavda princess of Varsoda in Mahi Kantha. But 
as Raj Gaj Sinhji was totally under the influence of his younger brother 
Sensabhai, she returned to her paternal home with her children. The 
trust reposed in him was misplaced, and he was bent on dethroning his 
elder brother as was evident from the large army that he had mustered. 
Poor Gaj Sinhji, when he was apprized of the wicked intentions of his faith- 
less and ungrateful brother, fled to Rfena Kalabhai of Bawlj, who was his 
uncle, and returned to Halwad escorted by his retainers. Sensabhai occu- 
pied Dhrangadra and prepared to give battle. When the news of her 
husbands difficulties travelled over to ^iarsoda, Jijiba with her son Jas- 
vant Sinhji came up to his aid, securing on her way the assistance and 
co-operation of the officers .stationed at Dholka and Viramgam. She 
was not then able to regain Dhrangadra, but at last it was recovered 
from Sensabhai with the support of the Peshwa’s agent Bhagwant Rao, 
who had come there for the purpose of exacting tribute, and of Babi 
Kamaludin Khanji alias Jawan Mardan Khan Il.-the Nawab of Radhanpur. 

When Dhrangadra was in the possession of Sensabhai, the Kathis of 
Sayla espoused the cause of Jijiba and fought on her side. For thus 
siding with h*is opponent they were attacked by Sensabhai, and were de- 
prived of Sayla in 1751. At about the same period he reduced the 
neighbouring districts which formed part of Sayla, and there set up an 
independent chicfdom. 

The gallantry of Sensabhai is immortalizied by the bards in many an 
imperishable verse, of which one was recited to Jadeja Jasoji of Kotda- 
Sangani who spoke contemptuously both of the bard who recited it as well 
as of Sensabhai. When this incident was repotted to him, he was thrown 
into a violent fit of passion, and inciting the Kathis of Anandpur and 
Bhimpur to attack Jasoji, he marched with them in penson to avenge the 
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iiisutt. A sAttgiiitoary battle was fought between them at Rajjpipla, eight 
’ toilea to tho of Kotda, in which the Jad^a and his brother Sartanji 
Were slain < 1755 ). 

When Prince Jaswant Sinhji ascended the throne in 1782, the court of 
the Raj Sahebs was transferred from Halwad to Dhrangadra. Once upon 
a time, during his reign, several Kathis assembled together and drove away 
the cattle of Dhrangadra. They were hotly pursued by a chosen band 
under the lead of Sensabhai, who succeeded in redeeming the purloined 
cattle, though he received several wounds in the action that ensued. This 
service was rewarded by a handsome grant of the estate of Liya from Raj 
Jaswant Sinhji. 

Sensabhai died in 1704 leaving five sons, Vikmafcji alias Kakabhai, 
Jibhai, Dadobhai, Kalobhai and Vajohhai, of whom the eldest Vikmatji 
ascended the gadi. He had four sons, Madar Sinhji, Jethil'hai, Alubhai 
and Ilathibhai. He bestowed the estate of Liya oU his brothers Jibhai, 
Kalobhai and Dadobhai jcuntly, and divided the estate of Narichatut 
between his fourth brother Vajobhai and two of his younger sons Jc thibhai 
and Alubhai. His reign was a period of unbroken tranquillity altogether free 
from contests and disturbances. Upon his death in 1813 his eldest feoU 
Madar Sinhji came to the gadi t He had five sons, the eldest of whom 
Atoji died during his life-time. Khatdi and Naldhari were assigned to the 
other four Hathibhai, Chandobhai, Bharoji and Raya Sinhji. Madar Sinhji 
died in 1837 and was succeeded by his second son Sensabhai II., who w^as 
more familiarly known by the name of ‘Bapji.’ After a short rule of two years, 
he died in 1839. He had two sons, Kesliari Sinhji who sat on the gadi, and 
Hari Sinhji to whom Ayaderi was granted in appanage. Keshari Sinhji was 
both courteous and virtuous. His reign was marked by several improvements 
in agriculture, which resulted in the rise of the land-revenue of the State. 
He spent lakhs of rupees on the marriages of his daughters, pai Sahebba 
with Jam Shri Vibhaji of Nawanagar, Maji Rajba with Prince Madhav 
Sinhji of Porbandar, Keshaba and Bai Rajba with Bawajiraj of Rajkot, 
Hamjiba with Waghji of Morbi and Ramba with the prince of Riiwa. One 
incident of his reign worth noting w.as the outlawry of Motobhai and 
Nanobhai, the girasias of Liya, arising from some disputes about their 
estate in 1866. They struck great terror among his subjects cutting the ears 
and noses of some, and taking the lives of others. At last they were taken 
alive, tried by the Political Agent and sentenced to a life-long imprison- 
ment 
38 
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" Thakore Shri Keshari Sinbji after enjoying a peaceful reign of 44 
years breathed his last in 1882. His son, Wak^t Sinhji, ascended the gadi 
and is the present Thakore Saheb of Sayla. Out of his six sons, the eldest 
Madar Sinhji has received his education at the Eajkuraar College at 
Rajkot, and the others Kalyan Sinhji, Mehrubhai, Devi Sinhji, Vaje Sinhji 
and Bhav Sinhji have been sent to the Girasia School at Wadhwan. 
In 1883 the Thakore Saheb spent a large sum in celebrating the marriage 
of his daughter Motiba with Maharao Shri Khengarji of Kutch» 

Sayla is a third class state, and its rulers are' invested with the 
powers of a third class chief ; so they are empowered to inflict rigorous 
imprisoment for seven years and fine upto Rs. 10,000. In civil cases they 
hear and decide suits to the amount of Rs. 20,000. 

Residence. — Sayla, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency, 


SEJAKPUR. 

Area. — 29 s(|. rnile.s. Population, — 1,731. 

Revenue. — 5,325 rupees. 

Punja, Dosa and Odha, Katlijis of the Khachar clan are the 
present TaluJcdars. A tribute of Rs. 316| is paid by them to the British 
Government and of Rs. IIG to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalhi 
Hakka. They have three independent tribute-payers. Neither civil nor 
criminal powere are granted to them. Sejakpur* is 10 miles to the east 
of Chotila 

Residence. — >Sejakpur, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


SEVDIVADAR. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population, — 24G. 

Revenue, — 975 rupees. 

Amraji, Kathi of the Khasia clan is the present Talukdarr 
A tribute of Rs. 52 i.s paid by him to H. H. the Qaekwad of Baroda and of 
Rs. 8 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalhi Hakka, He has one 


• Sejakpur was founded by Sejakp Gohel, the ancestor of the houses of Bbav 
nagar, Palitana, Lathi &c. in Kathiawad ; and Rajpipla in Rewa Kantha. 
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tribute-payer. Neither civil nor criminal powers are enjoyed 
by the Tatlukddva, Sevdivadar is 6 miles to the south of Chok. 

Besidence. — Sevdivadar, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


SHAHPUR. 

Area.— 10 sq. miles. Population. — 1,2»‘]7. 

Revenue. — 6,500 rupees. 

This Taluka was received, in giras, by Kalyanji, the third son of 
Meheramanji II., the Thakorc of Rajkot. Gagubha, his descendant, Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, is the present TaluMar. A tribute of Rs. 464 is paid 
by him to the British Government and of Rs. 146 to the Junagarh State 
as Zortalhi Hakka. He has one independent tribute-payer. The Taluk- 
dar is enlisted in the sixth class among the chiefs of Kathiawad, so 
in criminal cases he is entitled to inflict punishment of imprisonment for 
three naonths wjth hard labour and fine upto Rs. 200, while in civil matters 
he hears and decides suits to the amount of Rs. 500. Shahpur is 9 miles 
to the south of the Rajkot Railway Station. 

Residence. — Shahpur, Kgthiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


8HAHPURA. 

Area. — 400 sq. miles. Population. — 63,645 
Revenue — 2,89,000 rupees. 

The chiefship of Shahpura as at present constituted consists of the 
paragnaa of Kharar and Khachola in Mewad and the paragna of 
Phulia in Ajmere ; the former was received by Suraj Mai ih appanage 
from the Rana of Udaipur, while the latter was acquired by Suraj Mai's 
son from the Emperor Shah Jahan in reward for his gallant services in 
.the field. Thus the status of the Chief is two-fold — that of being a feuda- 
tory Chief both of the Maharana of Udaipur and of the British Govern- 
ment as the inheritors of the Mughal Empire. Phulia was abandoned in 
favour of the newly-founded Shahpura as the head-quarters of the family, 
The chiefs of Shahpura who are styled ‘ Rajadhiraj ’ belong to the Sisodiya 
Bajput clan. 
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Ten generations of Chiefs enjoyed the fief 'acquired by Suraj U$ii 
the fate Baja Lachhaman Sinh, ^ho died in 1860, being the tenth. 

The amount paj^ble to the British Government is fixed atRs. 10,00(9 
by a saiTiad dated 1848.^ The sum is liable to be reduced to Bs. 2,000 
on performance of a certain condition stated therein. 

The death of Baja Lachhaman Sinh followed by a great 
in <?onnccticn with the jfucce.«sion. A rcn of the Thakore of Bisknia Was put 
forwared as being adojtcd by the late Chief on his death-bed. The alleg- 
ed adoption could not stand the test of inquiry, and consequently one 
Nahar Sinh of Bhunop was rccognixed by the (3oven3rocnt in consultatioD 
with the wishes, of the Thakores. 

At this juncture the Udaij ur Parbar claimed to be consulted as the 
liege-lord in the matter of MicccK^^ion, lut the Supreme Government in- 
timated, in n 1 ly, that it had no vcice in the matter and that its legiti- 
mate demands on the State can only be uj held. 

Raja Nr.lar Sinh was loin in lEiJS, and subsequently in 1875 he 
wfs placed in ird( jerd^nt chaigc of the State. A son born to him in 
1876 is named Umed Sinh. 

The Chiefs of Shahpura enjoy civ^ and criminal jurisdiction in the 
paragna of Phulia except as regaids grave and heinous crimes which they 
try in consultaticn and with the advice of the Folitieal Agent at Haraoti, 
whose charge the State was transferred in ICCO ficm the coijitrQl of the 
pominissioner of Ajmcre. 

In 1882 an agreement was come to with the State for the suppressionj 
of the manufacture and sale of Khari Salt. 

The of Khaicr and Khachola which the chiefs of Shah- 
pura hold under Udaipur, consist of 74 villages yielding an annual reve- 
nue of Rs. 35, CCO with a po[ulation ofl6,0C0:the tribute payable to 
that Darbar is fixed at Rs. 3,000. 

Residence. — Shahpura, Haraoti Agency ; Rajputana. 

SHAJAOTA. 

Area, — Unknown. Population. — 800. 

Revenue. — 15,000 rupees. 

^he present Thakore of Shajaota, Thakore Kurhal Sinh, ia the grand- 
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BOit of Thakore Raghunath Sinh, with whom the settlement was effected.. 
On the payment of Rs. 3,303 to the Nawab of Jnora, the Thakores are to. 
hold the villages of Sbajaota, Salakhera and Piplia with the Dami and! 
Sayar rii^hts. 

Residence. — Shajaota, Western Malwa Agency ; Central India. 


SHANOR, 

Area. — 3J sq. miles. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 16,332 rupees. 

This State was founded in 1669 by Sabal Sinhji,the sonofVagh Sinh , 
the chief of Mandwa. Khusal Sinh, Khichi Cliauhan Rajput, by caste is the 
present Thakore. He pays Rs. 1,57(S to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda as 
a tribute. In criminal cases he is entitled to inflict punishment of im- 
prisonment for one month with hard labour .and fine upto Rs. 50, while in 
civil cases he h(vs no powers. Nahar Sinh is the name of the Heir-Apparent. 
Shanor is about 9 miles distant from the Chandod Railway Station. 

Residence. — Shanor, Rcwa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
SHEOGARH. 

Thakore Moti Sinh, the present holder, belongs to a Khichi Rajput 
family — being a branch of the Kalukhera family. He succeeded his father 
Saheb Sinh in 1866. 

The Thakores receive tanichas to the amount of Rs. 3,823 from 
Sindhia and Holkar. 

Jlesidence.— Sheogarh, Western Malwa Agency; Central India. 

SIDRI. 

The possession of this village by the family long anterior to thd 
estoblishment of the Jaora chiefship, was legalized by the grant of a aanad 
in 1824 to the then holder ThakorelaL He died in 1863 ; his successor 
Oopal Sinh died in 1886, The present holder is Gordhan Sinh, The hold- 
^rs belong to the Banya caste. 

Residence.— Sidri, Western Malwa Agency; Central India 
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Area. — 14 miles. Population. — 4,000. 

Revenue. — 22,188 rupees. 

The ancestors of the Chief of this Taluka were by birth Rajputs of 
the Parmar race. A Sardar in their line, Hopoji, accepted service under the 
Chief of Champaner and set out on a pilgrimage to Dwarka ; on his 
way thither he married the daughter of Kashi Baria of Arjanpur. 
Eighteen villages including Sanali were given in dowry at the time 
of the man'iage. Thus he joined the Baria community by this connection. 
He remained at Sanali and began to hold his court there. One Lavoji 
flourished in his line, whose widow Dhaniba repairing to Sihora on the 
death of the Chavada Thakore in 1479, 'seized the estate and placed her 
son Waghoji on the gadi. The present Chief Narvar Sinhji, thirteenth in 
descent from him, ascended the gadi in his child-hood in 1884 upon the 
death of his father Nahar Sinhji. Owing to his minority, the Chief has been 
sent to the Rajkumar College, and the Taluka is put under the manage- 
ment of the British Agency. The Chief pays a tribute of Rs. 4,801 to 
H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda through the Political Agent of Rewa Kantha. 

Residence. — Sihora, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


8ILLANA. 

Area. — 4 sq. miles. Population. — 691. 

Revenue. — 4,000 rupees. 

Mamaiya and Hathia, Kathis of the Vala clan are the ju’esent 
Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 102 is paid by them to H. H.*the Gaekwad of 
Baroda. They have two independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal 
powers are enjoyed by them. Sillana is 13 miles distant from the Kun- 
kavav Railway Station. 

Residence. — Sillana, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


SINDHIAPURA. 

Area. — 2J sq. miles. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 2,500 rupees. 

Jita Bawa, Chauhan Molesalam Girosiaby caste, is the present Chief. 
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He pays Es. 57 io H. H. fche^GaekWad of Baroila as a tribute. No civil and 
criminal powers are enjoyed by him. The estate has been under the 
management of the Political Agent of Re wa Kan tha the owing to insa- 
nity of the Chief since 1870. 

Residence. Sindhiapura, Rewa Kantha Agency j Bombay Presidency. 


• SINGHANA. 

The present Chief of Singhana, Daryao Sinh, is the grandson of 
Anup Sinh, with whom the settlement was concluded, and the nephew of 
the late Chief Bakhtawar Sinh who died in 1871. 

The settlement entitled the Chief to a payment of Rs. 352 from 
Sindhia and Holkar. The claim against Sindhia is now transferred to the 
British Government, a sum of Rs. 56 only is paid to the Chief as the 
Holkar ’s share. 

Residence. — Singhana, Indore Agency; Central India* 


SIRS! 

The jagir of Sirsi originated in a grant by the Gwalior Darbar to 
one Bharat Sinh in 1820 of the three-fourths revenue of the district on 
condition of paying over the remainder and duly discharging the duty of 
reducing to submission the turbulent gimsias.^ In 1837, Jankoji Raa 
Sindhia renewed the sanad to Diwan Hindu Sinh under a British gua- 
rantee on some altered conditions, the payment of the one-fourth revenue 
being commuted into the supply of a contingent of thirty sawars ( horse- 
men ) and seventy footmen. 

The successor of Hindu Sinh died in 1872 ; thereupon the succession 
of his son Bijaji Sinh, a child of seven years, was recognized. The admi- 
nistration of the was carried on by aKarbhari under the super- 
vision of the Assistant Political Agent at Guna. Bijaji Sinh was placed in 
charge of Kis jagir in 1886, and his death took place in 1891. 

As he left no issue, his brother Kunwar Meherban Sinh was recog- 
nized as the Jagirdar of Sirsi by the British Government and the Gwalior 
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Darbar, no nazarana being claimed by either of the two governments on 
4he occasioa. 

Residence. — Sirsi, Gwalior Agency ; Central India. 


SISANQ—CHANDLI. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 1,712. 

Revenue. — 7,500 rupees. 

This Taluka was received in appanage by Ranmalji, the second son 
of Vibhaji, the Jam of Nawanagar. Naran Sinh, Pachanji, Bapubhai, 
Chandra Sinh, his descendants, and Dosaji, Jadeja Rajputs by caste, are 
the present Talukdars. A tribute of Ils. 720 is paid by them to the British 
Government and of Rs. 226 to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakkar 
They have 5 independent tribute-payers. Neither civil nor criminal powers 
are granted to them. Out of the share-holders some reside at Sisang 
and some at Chandli. 


SOHAWkL. 

Area, — 300 sq. miles. Population. — 48,853. 

Revenue, — 1,00,000 rupees. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century this chiefship was established 
•on an independent footing by R(\ia Fateh Sinh ; he threw otF the allegi- 
ance of his father Raja Amar Sinh of Rewa within whose territories Soha- 
wal was originally included. It subsequently passed under the authority 
of the Panna Raja. But on the British occupation of Bundelkhand a sepa- 
rate saTiad was granted to Rai Lai Aman Sinh, the Chief of Sohawal, in 
1809. He was however required to pass a deed of allegiance to the British 
Government. The Chief entrusted the management to his eldest son 
Baghunath Sinh, but the charge of the State was taken over by the 
British authorities in 1830 to pay off certain State debts. When the 
State was restored to the old chief his eldest son had died. Consequently 
in 1840 he resigned the cares of the management to his second son Sheo 
Sinh, who was recognized by the Government in 1843. He too proved to 
be equally extravagant, and the State liabilities rapidly increased to a 
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The Government had again to take up the affairs of th^ 
*^taite into their hands to extricate it from the debts in 1845. 

Baja Sheo Sinh survived his eldest son Indrajit who died in 1856 ; 
so he was succeeded in 1865 by his grandson Sher Jang Bahadur Sinh. 
At the time of his succession he was a minor and was placed in indepen- 
'dent management of the State in 1871. In 1879, the title of Raja was 
’Conferred on him by way of personal distinction. The Government have 
conceded to the chiefs of Sohawal the right of adoption. 

Residen^je. — Sohawal, Baghelkhand ; Central India. 


SONGARH. 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 1,181>. 

Revenue. — 2,000 rupees. 

Kalubhai, Tejaji and Khodabhai, Gohel Rajputs by caste, are the 
present Talukd^ars, A tribute of Rs. 503 is paid by them to H. H. the 
Gaekwad of Baroda and of Rs. 69 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as 
Zortalbi Hakka, They have three independent tribute-payers. Neither civU 
nor criminal powers are enjoyed b^r the Talukdars. There is a British Civil 
Station near the village of Songarh, the area of which is 300 acres, and for 
which an annual rent of Rs. 300 is paid to the Talukdars by the British 
Government. Within the limits of the Station are the dwellings of the As- 
sistant Political Agent and Deputy Assistant Agent. There is a thana 
( Police ) building, Hospital, court houses, Library, and an excellent gar- 
den. In Songarh there is a Vernacular School, Post Oiiice, Travellers^ 
bungalow, English school and Dharamshala ( caravansary ). The village 
of Songarh is situated on the banks of the river Utavali. Songarh is 
Station on the Bhavnagar-Gondal Railway. 

Residence. — Songarh, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency; 


SONPUR; 

Area. — 906 sq. miles. Population. — 1,95,245. 

-Revenue. — 76,346 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by Sambalpur District, on the 

&9 
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«ast by Bairakhol, on the south by Bod, and on the west by Patna States. 

The family of the Sonpur Chief is one of the principal offshoots of 
the old ruling house of Sambalpur. Nildhar Sinh Deo who ascended the 
gadi in 1840, when he was an infant aged one year, received in reward for 
his services to the British Government the personal title of Bahadur. After 
the lapse of a few years, serious complaints were brought to the notice of 
the Supreme Government reg.irding the harsh and unjust measures by 
which land-holders were summarily evicted from their permanent holdings 
and several other acts of general mismanagement. 'The Chief was advis- 
ed to employ as his Diwan a competent officer to assist him in the proper 
management of State affairs. A British officer of the rank of Tehsildar 
was accordingly appointed Diwan, who carried on the administration 
under the supervision of the Political Agent. Nildhar Sinh Deo Bahadur 
died on ilth September 1891, and was succeeded by his eldest son, the 
present Chief, Raja Pratap Rudra Sinh Deo. 

In 1865 the Chief was granted two sanads, one of which conferred 
on him the right of adoption, while the other defined his position as a 
feudatory prince. 

* The Chief of this State pays a tribute of Rs. 9,000. 

Residence. — Sonpur, Feudatory States; Central Provinces. 


SUDAMDA-DHANDHALPUR. 

Area. — 135 sq. miles. Population. — 7,431. 

Revenue. — 39,236 rupees. 

This petty State was founded in 1790 by Khavadji, the brother of 
Godad Khavad. Bhan, Jiwa, Dewa, Visa, Ehoda, Godad, his descendants, 
Kathis of 'the Khavad clan, are the present share-holders. A tribute 
of Rs. 2,381 is paid by them to the British Government and of Rs. 743 to 
H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka. They have six indepen- 
dent tribute-payers. Sudamda is 13 miles to the west of the Chuda Rail- 
way Station, and Dhandhalpur is 23 miles distant from the same Station. 
Some of the share-holders reside at Sudamda and some at Dhandhalpur. 
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SUDASNA. 

Area. — 40 sq. miles. Population.— 6,767. 

Rerenue. — 8,142 rupees. 

. This estate was granted to Jasvaji, the brother of Rana Oaj Sinh of 
Danta. He had five sons, of whom the eldest Sardar Sinhji succeeded him. 
Umed Sinhji, the heir-apparent, being slain in a battle during the life-time 
of his father,Amar Sinhji, the grandson, succeeded him to the gadi. He 
seized Khilad, a district of Danta, and at one time during the reign of 
Bana Karanji occupied with his forces Danta itself. Takhat Sinhji, the 
present Chief, is his lineal representative. He ie a fifth class Chief in 
the Mahi Kantha Agency, so his criminal powers empower him to inflict 
rigorous imprisonment for six months and a fine of Rs. 250. In civil cases . 
he is competent to hear and decide suits to the amount of Rs. 1,000. 

Residence. — Sudasna, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


SUIGAM. 

Area. — 220 sq. miles. Population. — 11,521. 

Revenue. — 110,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north and east by Wao State ; on the 
south by Chadchat State ; and on the west by Salt Desert or Run. 

The Talukdar of Suigam is a Chauhan Rajput descended from the 
same stock as the Thakore of Wao. While Wao was in the possession of 
Sangoji, his younger son Pachanji, leaving his paternal estate, founded the 
village of Suigam in the year 1569. The village was named afterSui,a 
Rabari ( Cowherd ). Raj Sinh, one of the descendants of Pachanji, seized 
Sanoti with its five villages from Anjana Chauhan, and likewise appropria- 
ted Kumbharka and other villages then in the hands of the Jat^, and con- 
solidated a small Taluka, which goes by the name of Suigam. 

The chief share-holders in this Taluka are Bhupat Sinhji and Nar 
Sinhji, both Rajputs of the Chauhan tribe. They exercise criminal juris- 
diction within their estate extending to inflicting rigorous imprison- 
ment up to one month, and a fine upto Ks. 50, while their civil jurisdic- 
tion is limited to the disposal of suits to the amount of Rs. 250. 

Residence. — Suigam, Palanpur Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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SUTALIA, 

Area. — ^Unknown. Population. — 6,067. 

Beyenue. — 20,000 rupeea 

Balwant Sinh, the Jagirdar of Sutalia, concluded the settlement, by 
which a tankha of Rs. 3,400 has become payable to the Raja of Rajgarh 
under whom twelve villages are held on lease by the Jagirdar. Mukun 
Sinhji and Sheodhan Sinh eucc^eded him. On the death of Sheodhan Sinh 
in 1881 Madho Sinh became the Jagirdar. The present Jagirdar Shambhu 
Sinh succeeded his father in 1886. His grandmother was appointed 
manager to administer the affairs of the jagir during his minority. 

Residence. — Sutalia, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 


TAJPURI. 

Area. — 16} sq. miles. Population. — 2,238. . 

Revenue. — 3,740 rupees. 

Moti Sinh, Parmar Koli by caste, is the present Thakore. A tribute 
pf Rs. 699-4-6 is paid by him to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda and of Rs. 
186-3-7 to the Idar State as Khichadi Hakha. He is enlisted in the 
sixth class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so his criminal powers 
empower him to inflict rigorous imprisonment for three months, and a fine 
upto Rs. 100, while in civil cases he is competent to hear and dispose of 
suits to the amount of Rs. 600. 

Residence. — Tajpuri^ Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency, 


TALCHER. 

Area. — 399 sq. miles. Population. — 52,674. 

Revenue. — 31,163 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by Pal Lahara, on the east by 
Phenkanal, and on the south and west by the Angiil estate. 

The State was founded by Narhari Sinh, who came from Ayodbya 
and succeeded in subjugating the aborigines of Orissa. Raja- Ayadi, who 
the seventeenth in the line, assuTned the style of Birbar Harichandan 
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Hahipatrai since borne by all the successors to the gadi. Raja Dayanidhi 
received at the hands of the British Government the title of Raja Bahadur 
for serviees rendered in putting down a disturbance in Angul The State 
passed under British rule in 1 803. The present Chief is Raja Kishori 
Chandra Birbar Hari Chan dan, who pays a tribute of Rs. 1,039-10-5 to 
the Paramount Power. The Raja being a minor, the management of the 
State is under the British Government. 

Residence.r-Talcher, Orissa Tributary Mahals ; Bengal. 


TAL. 

In 1821 and 1822 two engagements were mediated between the 
Jaora State and Chandar Sinh, the Thakore of Tal. The former engage- 
ment secured to the Thakore the villages of Karwakheri and Melakheri on 
an iatimarari tenure, while the latter one entitled him to the Dami and 
other dues in the Tal paragna. His unguaranteed possession is a jagiri 
village Lasuria Surajmal in the same pamgna. 

Tho successors of Thakore Chandar Sinh were his son and grandson 
^ait Sinh ^iid Lachhman Sinh, who died respectively in 1853 and 1859. 
The present Thakore Unkar Sinh, the nephew of the late Thakore Lachh- 
man Sinh, was a minor at the time of his succession. 

The heavy debts into which the improvidence of the Thakore involved 
him, constrained him to seek the assistance of the Jaora Darbar, who, in 
1889, took over the management of the esta^te in order to pay off the debts. 
The Government, when the arrangement was brought to their notice, 
Refrained from interfering with it. 

Residence. — Tal, Western Malwa Agency; Central India. 


TALSANA. 

j^rea. — 43 sq. miles. Population. — 3,661. 

Revenue. — 22,922 rupees. 

Ve,raji and Dhir Sinh, Jhala Rajputs by caste, are the present 
Tahkdara. They pay a tribute of Es. 913 to the British Oovernment and 
Bs. 139 to the Juaagarh State as ZortalU Hakka. The Talukdars have 
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two independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are granted 
to them. Talsana lies ten miles to the south-east of Lakhtar. 

Residence. — ^Talsana, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


TAPPA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 487. 

^ r 

Revenue. — 3,000 rupees. 

In 1822, Maharaja Daulat Rao Sindhia made this grant to Thakore 
Rup Sinh. The estate comprises twelve villages in the Songarh paragna 
of His Highness’ territory. 

The family of Thakore Rup Sinh enjoyed the estate till 1865, when 
the death of Thakore Kishor Sinh terminated the direct line. The Gwa- 
lior Darbar, however, was gracious enough to accede to the proposal of the 
female members of the family to be allowed to adopt Takhat Sinh, a 
distant relation, on condition of payment of certian nazarana. The 
Government sanctioned the succession of the adopted member in 1877, 
when the estate was made over to him. 

Residence. — Tappa, Bhopal Agency ; Central India. 

TAROCH. 

Area. — 70 sq. miles. Population. — 3,938. 

Revenue. — 6,000 rupees. 

The Chief of Taroch was a subordinate vassal of the Sirmur State ; 
and consequently when the State passed to the British Government the 
allegiance of Taroch was transferred also. At that time, Karam Sinh was no- 
minally at the head of it, but in consequence of his old age, the affiiirs were 
really under the direction of his brother Jhobu. On the death of Karam Sinh 
in 1819, a sanad under the hand and seal of the Agent to the Governor 
General recognized Jhobu and his heirs in supersession of the male de- 
scendants of Karam Sinh. The state of affairs which had in its favour the 
seal and the sanction of the sanad continued unquestioned till 1838, 
when Ranjit Sinh began to press his claims supported by a powerful party. 

To terminate this unpleasant and inconvenient point, the Govern- 
ment had resort to the expediency of compelling Jhobu's abdication in 
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favour of his son Syam Sinh. He proved incapable, and the object of silencing 
the claims of rightful heirs was frustrated, and the difficulty of the situation 
was enhanced by the additional intrigues of the deposed Chief. In 1841 
Syam Sinh was deposed and the State was placed under British manage- 
ment. 

The Government of India rectified their mistake in 1843 by a straight- 
forward recognition of Ranjit and his heirs. He was required to enter 
into an agreement with the usual conditions of vassalage, and a payment 
of Rs. 280 in the place of the supply of the hegari contingent. Ranjit Sinh 
died in 1871, and his grandson Kidar Sinh, then a minor, succeeded him 
in 1884. He was placed in independent charge of his estate. 

Residence. — Taroch, Punjab ; Northern India. 


TAVI. 

• Area. — 12 sq. miles. Population. — 777. 

Revenue. — 2,711 rupees. 

Keshari Sinh and Himat ^inh, Jhala Rajputs by caste, are the 
present Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 310 is paid by them to the British 
Government and of Rs. 25 to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi llakka. They 
have two independent tribute-payers. No civil and criminal powers are 
enjoyed by them. Tavi is 14 miles to the east of the Wadhwan Civil Sta- 
tion. 

Residence. — Tavi, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


TEJPURA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 512. 

Revenue. — 4,350 rupees. 

Jethaji and Tejaji, Makwana Kolis by caste, are the present Tha- 
kores. A tribute of Rs. 308-6-11 is paid by them to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Baroda. They are enlisted in the seventh class among the 
chiefs of MaKi Kantha, so they are empowered, in criminal cases, to inflict 
punishment for one month with hard labour and to fine Rs, 50, while in 
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civil matters they have the right of hearing and disposing of suitf to ttie 
amount of Rs. 2t50. 


Residence. — ^Tejpura, Mahi Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


TERA. 

This Taluka was purchased from its Jadeja holder by Rao Shri 
Desalji of Kutch in 1845. It then comprised within it 10 villages and 
yielded an annual income of Rs.*5,000 only. Several villages were purchas- 
ed subsequently and added to this TaliJca which prospered under the rule 
of the Kutch Sovereign. In 1847, he granted in perpetuity the Taluka 
with the villages subsequently added to it, to his second son Hamir Sinhji. 
It then yielded Rs. 10,000 a year, and the management was carried on by 
Rao Desalji till his death which occurred in 1861. From that date the sole 
charge of the estate was entrusted to Hamirji, then a youth of 20 years^ pro- 
perly educated under the care of his royal father. He managed the affairs 
satisfactorily, and enhanced the revenues of his estate by settling new 
villages and granting liberal concessions to the cultivators. This Taluka 
now yields an annual income of Rs. 75,000. Prince Hamirji holds it under 
the British guarantee. For ensuring justice to his subjects, he has divided 
his Taluka into six minor divisions, and ^as appointed Revenue, J udicial 
and Police officers to look after the affairs of each of these divisions. He has 
established several Vernacular schools and opened libraries at principal 
places within his estate. Hamirji is the uncle of Maharajadhiraj Khcngar- 
ji, Sawai Bahadur, the present Maha Rao of Kutch. Hamirji has two sons 
and one daughter. The eldest son, Rayadhanji, has taken liberal education 
both in English and Gujarati languages. 

Residence. — Tera, Kutch; Bombay Presidency. 


TERWARA. 

Area. — 125 sq. miles. Population, — 8,846. 

Revenue. — 12,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by Diodar, on the east by Kank- 
rej, on the south by Radhanpur, and on the west by Bhabhar. 

The Thakores of Terwara are Mussalmans of the Beluch tribe. It 
was formerly in the hands of the Vaghela Rajput chief of the Bhilodia 
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in the days of the Mahomedan Sultans bf Ahmedabad it waid 
conquered by the two great warriors of Oujarat, Fatteh Khan Baluch and 
Rustam Khan, along with Radhanpur, Sami, Mujpur, Kankrej, Morbi, 
Santalpur and Tharad. They subsequently lost all these Talnkas except 
Terwara. It was again, in the middle of the 18th century, wrested from 
the hands of the Beluch chief by Nawab Kamal-ud'Din Khan of Radhan- 
pur. It remained in the hands of the Babi for some years, when it was 
regained by the Beluches. It is even now in their hands, and the present 
holders claim their descent from the origiiiaf Beluch founders. The Nawabs 
of Radhanpur allege that they formerly occupied the subordinate position 
of mere sepoys, who subsequently -rose to the rank of Tahikdars, This 
allegation is, however, contradicted by many authoiities which support* the 
claims of the present Taliokdars, This Tiduha was formerly a very exten- 
sive one, blit owing to the weakness of its chiefs, several villages under it 
were encroached upon by the neighbouring Koli and other Talwkdars* 

The present Thakore Nathu Klianji is a Beluch Mussalman. He in- 
herited the pateynal estate on the demise of his father Beluch Khanji. 
His criminal jurisdiction extends to the passing of sentence of imprison- 
ment with hard labour upto one month, and to the imposition of fine upto 
Rs. 50 ; in civil matters he is entitjed to hear and dispose of suits to 
the amount of Rs. 250. 

• 

Residence. — Terwara, Palanpur Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


THARAD. 

Area. — 940 sq. miles. Population.— 65,494. 

Revenue. — 93,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by the Marwad District ofSacbr, 
on the east by Palanpur State ; on the south by Bhabhar and Terwara 
States; and on the west by Wao State. 

Tharad was formerly governed by the Rajput kings of the Pafmar 
tribe, and even to-day many Rajputs of the Suwar and Kalina branches of 
that clan are to be found in this Taluka, It appears from some of the 
chrouicles that the last of the Parmar kings was a Jain by religion, who 
entrusting his State to the care of his nephew, the Chaiihan Chief of 
Nadol* became a Jain Sadhu ( took the holy orders ). Some legends relate 
40 
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that this Chauhan prince murdered his uncle and usurped his thr<me as^ 
sunning the title of Rana. One, Rana Punjaji, floui^hed in his line of 
closcenb, who was defeated by the Mussalnnans from Multan. Their Chief 
snatched from him his principality, and began to rule there with the title 
of Diwan. It is said that Tharad was conquered either by Shahab-ud-Din 
Ghori between the years 1174 and 1206, or by Kutub-ud*Din Ibak be- 
tween 1206 and 1210. The Multani Mussalmans were much i\npoverishcd 
by their constant struggles with the neighbouring powers. When the 
Mnitanis first conquered Thara'd from the hands of Piifijaji, his wife, a Sodhi 
Rani, fled to Parkar taking with her her minor son Vajaji. She returned 
and settled in the western portion of Tharad, and founding the village of 
Wao, stayed there with her followers in 1244. She made inroads upon the 
Multanis, and recovered some portion of lier last territories, and consolidat- 
ing it into a small principality named it Tharad minor ( Wao ), and began 
to rule there in the name of her minor son. 

In 1403, when the Mussalman viceroys established an independent 
kingdom in Cbijarat, these Multanis accepted service under the Sultans. 
The last of them, Fatteh Khan Beluch, was ranked among the Sardars at 
the Court of the kings of Gujarat. He w^as entrusted with the nuinago- 
ment of Terwara, Radhanpur and Tharad. Wlfen the Jhaloris were expel- 
led from Jhalor in 1699 by Maharaja Ajit Sinhji of Jodhpur, tin y went 
and settled at Palanpur. Mujahid Khan, the son of Fir^z Khan, took po-.- 
session of Tharad, but it did not remain in his hands f)r a long time, as 
Babi Mahmud Shcr, the Nawab of Radhanpur, deprived him of it, nnd 
annexed it to his dominions. When the Mughal Kmj)eror of Delhi 
appointed Maharaja Abhaya Sinhji of Jodhpur to the viceroyatty of Guja- 
rat, he drove away the Babi from Tharad, and placed it in charge of a Nayak. 
In 1736, Jetinalji of the Wao Chauhan fiimily was appointed ihiuidar of 
Tharad. Vajroji, the then head of the Wao family, growing apprehensive 
of Jetmalji’s influence, besought the assistance of the Diwan of Palanpur 
against the new thandar. The Diwan expelling Jetmalji from Tharad 
took it under his care. In 1740 the criminal jurisdiction over Tharad was 
bestowed upon Karnabud-Din Khanji, the Nawab of Radhanpur. 

Among the })ersoiial attendants and body-gujirds of Nawab Kamal- 
ud-Din Khan there was one Kanji, a Vaghela Rajput of Marwad.. He was 
very brave and hardy, and claimed his descent from the chief of Sardian ^ 
Sai'flhar is now under Rajkot in .Kathiawad. It waa formerly the principal seat 
of governiucnt. For the aceount of Vaghclas vide ‘Bhadarv^j’. 
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The Babi put him in charge of Tharad. Jhala Santalji, when he ascended 
the throne of Patdi in 1305, established a village and named it after him 
Santalpur. This he gave in gira8{ appanage ) to Kunwar Surajmalji. Luna- 
ji, the Vaghela Rana of Sardhar, however, marching upon Santalpur turned 
out Surajmalji and his partisans. In the scuffle Surajmalji lost his life. 
Jhala Santalji afterwards sought the assistance of the Mussalmans, and in 
1325 he succeeded in turning out Lunaji Vaghela from Sardhar. The latter 
fled and took up his residence at Marwad; and Kanji claimed his descent 
from this last Lunaji Vaghela of Sardhar. Ills descendants are even now 
known as Sardhara Vaghelas. 

Rana Kanji dying in 1819 was succeeded by his brother Rana Ilar- 
bhamji. During his reign Tharad was infested by gangs of banditti who 
laid waste the greater portion of the territory. Harbhamjl at last sought 
the protection of the English Government, and in 1820, he succeeded by 
their help in driving away these marauders. From that perio<l the Taluka 
of Tharad came in contact with the Paramount Power. 

Rana Harbhamji died in 1823, and was succeeded by Karan Sinhji, 
He dying in 1859 was succeeded by his grandson Khengar Sinhji, the 
present Thakore of Tharad. He has a son named Abhaya Sinhji. 

Rana Khengar Sinhji is a Vaghela Rajput of the Sardhara branch. 
In criminal cases he is empowered to pass sentence of imprisonment with 
hard labour upto 2 years, and to inflict a fine upto Rs. 1,000. In civil 
matters his jurisdiction extends to hearing and disposing of suits to the 
amount of Rs. 10,000. 

Subordinate jagir of Morwada. — This portion is situated at some 
distance to the south of Tharad. It was formerly in the hands of the Turk 
Mussalmans, until it was conquered from them by the Chavda Rajputs in 
1479. The Vaghelas took possession of it from the Chavdas in^ 1508. It 
is now held by the Vaghela Rajputs. It is in charge of a Tehasildar. 

Subordinate of Bhoral. — The Thakore of this place holds a mere 

subordinate position under the Thakore of Tharad. The consists of 

merely ten villages, and the Jagirdar is empowered in criminal cases to 
inflict sentence of imprisonment with hard labour up to one month, and 
-a fine up to Rs. 50 only. Jn civil cases he is empowered to hear and decide 
suits to the extent of Rs. 250. 

In the town of Tharad there are to be seen the Rana’s Darbar, 
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a Vernacular school, and a Lihraiy. A thandar is stationed there to 
supervise the state of affairs on behalf of the Political Superintendent. 
Besidence. — ^lliarad, Palanpur Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


TIGARIA. 

Area. — 46 eq. miles. Population. — 20,546. 

« f 

Revenue. — 8,492 rupees. 

This principality is bounded on the north by Dhenkanal ; on the east by 
Athgarh State ; on the south by the Mahanadi river ) and on the west by 
the Baramba State. 

This State was founded by a Rajput pilgrim, from the northern 
India. Sur Zung Sinh Mandhata subdued the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Orissa, and establi.shed his R fj there about 409 years ago. Raja 
Gopinath Sinh was the twenty-second in descent from him. He assumed the 
family title of Champati Sinh Mahipatra. His grandson Raja Harihar 
Khetria made the further addition of Birbar to the family title. He 
succeeded to the gadi in 1849 and died in 188G, when the present 
Chief Raja Banamali Khetria ascended the gadi. He pays a tribute of 
Bs. 882 to the Paramount Power. ^ 

Residence. — Tigaria, Orissa Tributary Mahals ; Bengal ' 


TIMBA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 2,035. 

Revenue. — 800 rupees. 

Nathu Sinhji, Chandra Koli by caste, is the present Thakore. A tribute 
of Es. 50-5-10 is paid by him to H. H. the Maharaja of Idar. He is en- 
listed in the seventh class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so in criminal 
oases he is empowered to inflict punishment with hard labour for one month 
fine upto Bs. 50, while in civil matters he is competent to hear and 
dispose of suits to the amount of Rs. 250. 

Besidenco* — Timba, Mahi Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 
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TODA-TODI 

Area. — 1 sq. mile. Population. — 612. 

Revenue. — 3,500 rupees, 

Jethi Bhai and Khoda Bhai, Gohel Rajputs by caste, are the present 
Talukdara. They pay a tribute of Rs. 147-8-0 to H. H. the Gaekwad of 
Baroda and Rs. 48 to H. H. the Nawab of Junagarli as Zorfalhi Hakica. 
The ToXvJcdciTS have two indeperfdcnt tybute-payers. Neither civil nor' 
criminal powers are granted to them. Toda is 8 miles to the south of 
Songarh. 

Residence. — Toda, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


TONIC. 

The present Thakorc of Tonk, Nan at Shih, succeeded his father 
Balwant Sinh in 18(39. lie receives under two sdiiads fanhhas of the 
amount of Rs. 4,509-8 from Sindhia and ITolkar, and a sum of Rs. 4,570 from 
the Dewas chiefs under a letter of 1837 from tlie Assistant Resident of 
Indore. 

■» 

Besides, he holds extensive lands and the village of Murmia in 
Unchaud paragna on a quit-rent of Rs. 201 from Sindhia and a small tract 
of inaufi land in Indore under Holkar. 

Residence. — Tonk, Indore Agency ; Central India. 


TORGAL. 

Area. — 130 sq. miles. Population. — 13,359. 

Revenue. — 43,826 rupees. 

Sambhai Rao Sinde Senakhas Kliel, Maratha by caste, is the pre^ 
sent Chief. He pays a tribute of Rs. 4,250 to the British Government. 
This State is one of the Southern Maratha Jagirdara. 

Eesidence.— Torgai Southern Maratha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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UCHAD 

Area. — 4 sq. miles. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 10,088 rupees. 

Daima Jita Miyan, Molesalam Girasia by caste, is the present 
Thakore. A tribute of Rs. 883 is paid by him to H. H. the Gaekwad of 
Baroda through the Political Agent of llewa Kantha. No Civil and crimi- 
nal powers are granted to him. 

Residence. — Uchad, Rewa*Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


UDAIPUR. 

Area. — 1,055 sq. miles. Population. — 87,536. 

Revenue. — 7,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by Sarguja; on the east by Rai- 
pur District and the State of Jashpur; on the south by Raigarh; and on the 
west by the District of Bilaspur. 

The family that ruled in the State was descended from the house 
which ruled at Sarguja, But in 1857, thd' then ruler openly and actively 
worked with the mutineers, and, on being found guilty of high treason, was 
consequently transported to the Andamans. The State, however, was not 
confiscated, but a brother of the Raja of Sarguja, Raja Bindeswari Prasad 
Sinh Rao Bahadur, whose loyalty to the Government was exhibited in a 
marked degree, was placed on the gadi He was created a C. S. L He died 
in 1876, when the present Raja Dharamjit Sinh Deo succeeded him to the 
gadi. He pays a tribute of Rs. 533-5-0 to the Paramount Power. 

Residence — Udaipur, Chhota Nagpur Tributary Mahals ; Bengal. 


UMETA. 

Area. — 36 J sq. miles. Population. — 12,000. 

Revenue. — 42,467 rupees. 

The present Thakore of Umeta is a Baraiya Koli, whose ancestor 
Jhanjharji was originally a Rajput of the Padihar sect. When Mahmud 
Begara, the heroic Sultan of Ahmedabad, conquered Champaner in 1484, 
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cUid his coiuickIgs HgcI and sought sholtcr in tho dense forests 
and the deep ravines on the banks of the river Main near the village of 
Umeta. Jhanjharji there married a Koli bride, and his example was follow-* 
ed by several of his companions, who came to be recognised as Baraiya 
Itoiis. In course of time, Jhanjharji succeeded in slaying Jet Sinh, Tha- 
kore of Bilpad, who was an inveterate foe of the chief of Bhetashi. The 
grateful prince rewarded this succour by a grant of eight villages. Jhan- 
jharji then seized several other villages, ijnd established an independent 
Thakorate. In 1094 several Koli chiefs marched against Umeta, which was 
only saved by the timely assistance of tlic neighbouring chiefs. In 1751, 
when the Peshwaand the Oaekwad effected a territorial partition between 
themselves, the five villages under Umeta foil to the lot of the Peshwa, 
while the seven villages under Bilpad were assigned to the Gaekwad. On 
the final overthrow of the Peshwa in 1817 the right of sovereignty over 
the villages under Umeta was transferred to the British Government. 
When the status of the Talukdars of the Main Kantha Agency formed the 
subject-matter i)f the treaties concluded l)etvveeii the British Government 
and H. H. the Gaekwad in 1812 and 1820, the villages under Bilpad 
were ordered to be placed in the Mahi Kantha Agency. The Baroda 
Government, however, resumed iy^ sovereign rights over these villages, 
when the Thakore of Umeta sought the inteferenee of the British Govern- 
ment. After a long and careful enquiry it was decided to transfer those 
villages from the Mahi Kantha to the Rewa Kantha Agency. 

Raya Sinhji, the present Thakore, inherited the estate on the death 
of his father Hathi Sinhji. In respect of the criminal jurisdiction enjoyed 
by the Tkakore over the villages under Bilpad, he is entitled to inflict 
sentence of rigorous imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months 
and fine upto Rs. 200, while in civil matters he is empowered to entertain 
suits of any amount whatsoever. The civil and criminal •jurisdiction 
over Umeta and its subordinate villages is exercised by British officials. 
The late Thakore Hathi Sinhji finding his estate reduced to the verge of 
bankruptcy, requested the Political Agent of Rewa Kantha to assume the 
management of the Thakorate. A Jwptidar under the control of the 
Political Agent was appointed to administer the affairs of the estate, and 
the same arrangement continues even to the present day. 

Residence. — Umeta, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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UMRI. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 1,453. 

Revenue. — 1,100 rupees. 

Moti Sinhji, Chandra Koli by caste, is the present Thakore. He suo- 
tseeded to the gcvdi after the death of his gratuifiiXher, the late Thakore 
Amar Sinhji. No tribute is paid by hini to any higher authority. The 
Thakore is enlisted in the seven tli class, so his criminal powers 
empower him to inflict rig<)roas imprisonment for one month and fine up- 
to Rs. 50, while in civil cases he is c »mpjbent to hear and dispose of suits to 
the amount of Rs. 250. 

Residence. — Umri, Mahi TCantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


UNI. 

The ance stral patnmcny of Uni, Bharkia and Tainolia was enjoyed 
by the family luuler the junior chief of Dewas. But in '1841 Thakore 
Hindu Sinh came to a sottlcn.ent, by which he agreed to hold the 
villages of Uni and Bharkia in perpetuity on payment of a quit-rent of Rs. 
501 and 401, and tl\e village uf Taiiu^^'ia on life-tenure on an annual 
rent of Rs. 451, but liable to enhanceinont. The Devvas Darbar was 
averse to granting permanent settlement, and consequently the arrange- 
ment was not put into operation till 1876, when pressure was brought 
to bear on the Dew%is Darbar to abide by it in a slightly modified form. 
The village of Bharkia was to be held on life- tenure also. 

Thakore Hindu Sinh was succeeded by his son Gopal Sinh, on whose 
death, in 1883, the villages of Bharkia and Tamolia were resumed by the 
Dewas Darbar. Negotiations are a-foot for leasing them to Daulat Sinh, 
the son of thh deceased Thakore, 

Residence, — Uni, Indore Agency ; Central India. 


UNTRI. 

Area. — 6 sq. miles. Population. — 431. 

Revenue. — 1,965 rupees. 

Rupji and Manubhai, Jhala Rajputs by caste, are the present Taluk- 
dara. They pay a tribute of Rs. 493 to the British Government and Rs, 46 
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to the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakka. They have two independent 
tiiht»te*pay No civil and criminal powers are vested in them. Untri 
2J miles south-east of the Limbdi Railway Station. 

Residence. — Untri, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


UPARWARA. 

Arfla. — Unknown. Population. — 1,200. 

Revenue — 31,000 rupees. 

The Thakores of Uparwara are Solanki Rajputs. The present 
Thakore Luchhman Sinh is the grandson of Zalim Sinh, with whom the 
settlement was made. By virtue of it, the three villages of Uparwara, Palu- 
khera and Chandankheri are secured to them on condition of a payment 
of Rs. 3,603 as rent to the Jaora State. Dami and saya^^ dues are also 
secured to them thereby. 

Residencef. — Uparwara, Western Malwa Agency; Central India, 


va'^mala. 

Area.—lOi sq. miles. Population.— Unknown. 

Revenue. — 4,000 rupees. 

Kalubawa, Molesalam Qirasia by caste, is the present Thakore. A 
tribute of Rs. 133 is paid by him to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda, 
Neither civil nor criminal powers are granted to him. 

Residence.— Vanmala, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency, 


VEJANONESS. 

Sura, Kathi of the Khasia clan, is the present Wdar. ^ 
of Rs 31 is paid by him to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda. He .i„ . uie 
independent tribute-payer. Neither civil nor cnminal powers are enjoyed 
% him. Vejanoness is two miles to the south of Cho . 

E^donoe.-Vejanoness, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 
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VEKRIA. 

Area. — 8 sq. miles. Population. — 744. 

Revenue. — 5,000 rupees. 

Mansur, Kathi of the Vala clan, is the present Tcduhiar. He pays' 
Es. 54-12-0 to H. H. the Gaekv/acI of Baroda., as a tribute. The Talulcdar 
has one independent tribute-payer. No civil and criminal ]:) 0 >vers are 
enjoyed by him. Vekria is 12 miles distant from the Maneckwada Civil 
Station. ^ • 

Residence. — Vekria, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 

VICHHAVAD. 

Area. — 4 sq. miles. Population, — C80. 

Revenue. — 4,500 rupees. 

Hari Prasad and Jaswant Rai, Nagnr Bralimans by caste, are the 
present Talxikdars. No tribute is paid by them to any higlier authority. 
They have two independent tribute-payers. The Tdluhlars Ifave been enlist- 
ed in the sixth class, so in criminal cases they have the ])ower of inflicting 
rigorous imprisonment with liard labour for throe months and fine upto 
Es. 200, while in civil matters they are tompetent to hear and disi)Ose of 
suits to the amount of Ks. 500. V^ichhavad is 5 miles to the w^est of the 
Maneckwada Civil Station. 

Residence. — Vichhavad, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 
VINCHUR. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 30,000. 

Revenue — .73,000 rupees. 

'This State ^7^® founded by Vithal Rao Shiv Deo. lie distinguished 
himself at the capture oi Ahincdubad by the Raja of Satara, and for these 
valuable services he was granupd the c.state df Vincliur. Raghunath Rao, 
the present Chief, rendered meritorious services to the British Covernment 
during the Mutiny of 1857, and th® title of Companion of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India was conferred on him. This State is 
situated in the Nasik district of the Bombay Presidency. 

Jlesidence, — Vinchur, Nasik District; Bombay Presidency. 
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VIRAMPURA. 

Area. — J sq. mile. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — *700 rupees. 

Nathu Khan, Molosalam Girasia of the Daima sect, is the present 
Thakore. He pays Rs. 10 j to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda through the 
Political Agent of Rewa Kantha, as a tribute. Neither civil nor criminal 
powers are enjoyed by him. 

Residence. — Virumpura, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency, 


VIRPUR. 

Area. — 29 sq, miles. Population. — 6,300. 

Revenue. — 39,000 rupees. 

Jam Raol, the founder of the Jadeja rule at Nawanagar, was succeed- 
ed in 1562 by his son Vibhaji, who died in 1569, after a short rule of seven 
years. Of the four sons loft behind him, the third Bhanji represents the 
present Thakore or Virpur. The e:-;tate received in appanage by Bhanji 
was given up by Bharoji, who accepted service under the Mahomedan. 
Governor of Kharodi. Origmally the land-lords of Kharedi were Kabhis, who 
were dispelled by the Maliomed<ins. A small portion, however, fell to the 
lot of Bharoji. Mokoji, seventh in descent from Bharoji, otherwise called 
Bawoji, overpowered the Mahomedan Governor in 1766, and took Kharedi 
under his sole iiidopcnd .nt charge. He succeeded in acquiring Virpur 
•and two other villngcs iVom the Tvatliis, thus- making his principality con- 
sist of twelve villages, Ho hold ais court at Virpur. Suraji, the present 
Thakore, is the fifth in descent from Mokoji. This is a fourth class State in 
the Kathiawad Agency, so its ruler is empowered to inflict punishment 
with hard labour for three years and fine up to Rs. 5,000. In civil cases ho 
is competent to hear and decide sails to the amount of Rs. 10,000. Virpur 
is 8 miles to the north-east of the Jet pur Riulway Station. 

Residence.— Virpur, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


VIRWA. 

Area.— 76 sq. miles. Population.— 176, 

Revenue. — 1,000 rupees. 

Bhawaji, Jadeja Rajput by caste, is the present l(xhihd(xr, A tri- 
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bute ii>f Bs. 149 is paid by him to the British QovOTBmont and of Bst 44 
to H. H. The Nawab of Junagarh as ZortMi Hakho^. , He has one in- 
dependent tribute-pajer. Neither civil nor criminal powers are granted 
to him. Virwa is 8 miles distant from Lodhika. 

Residence. — Virwa, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


VISHALGARH. 

Area. — 121 sq. miles. Population. — 31,247. 

Revenue. — 1,30,692 rupees. 

Parshuram Trimbak, who was in charge of the fort of Vishalgarh, 
was in 1697 honoured with the title of Pratinidhi by Rajaram I., son of 
Shiwaji the Great. He and his son supporting different parties in the 
quarrels between the Satara and Kolhapur branches of Shiwaji’s family, 
the former was made Pratinidhi of Satara and the latter Pratinidhi 
of Kolhapur. One of his successors, Bhagwant Rao Abaji, was the first 
Chief of Vishalgarh, who came in contact with the British Government. 
He died in 1819, and the next three rulers succeeded to the gadi by adop- 
tion. The last of them died in 1871, leaving a child, Abaji Rao Krishna 
Panth Pratinidhi, during whose minority the estate was placed in the charge 
of the Political Agent of Kolhapur. He has been educated at the Rajaram 
College at Kolhapur. The Chief pays a yearly tribute of Rs. 5, 97 5 to the 
Kolhapur State. 

Residence. — Malkapur, Kolhapur Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


VITHALGARH. 

Area. — 23 sq. miles. Population. — 1,000. 

Revenue — 15,000 rupees. 

Vithalgarh formerly belonged to Lakhtar, but H. H. the OaekwacFs 
famous Diwan Babaji Apaji, who accompanied Colonel Walker to Kathia- 
wad in order to fix and settle the tribute payable by the several chiefs, 
obtained a grant of it with four other villages in reward for his services in 
extricating the Lakhtar Taluka from the encumbrance of debts. The 
preseut Tahikdar, Bhaskar RaO;, is a descendant of this Babaji Apaji. He 
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ia' & the fifth class of the chiefs of Kathiawad, but as he stays in 
Baroda, a thandar is stationed at Vithalgarh on behalf of the Political 
Agent' of BkAthiawad to conduct the powers. The Talukdar pays no tribute 
to any higher authority. 

Residence. — Vithalgarh, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


WADAL. . 

Area. — 2 sq. miles. Population. — 175. 

Revenue. — 2,550 rupees. 

Luna and Jethsur, Ahirs of the Kamalia clan, are the present Tahik- 
dars. They pay Rs. 154 to H. H. the Gackwad ofBaroda, as a tribute. The 
Talukdars have two independent tribute-payers. Neither civil riur crimi- 
nal powers are granted to them. Wadal is 7 miles to the south of Pali- 
tana. 

Resicjencc. — Wadal, Katliiavvad; Bombay Presidency, 


WADALI 

Area.* — 7 sq. miles. Population. — 590. 

Revenue. — 2,000 rupees. 

Bhupat Sinh, Jadeja Rajput by caste, is the principal share-holder. 
He pays a tribute of Rs. 246 to the British Government and Rs. 78 to the 
Junagarh State as Zortalhi Halcka. The Taliilcdar has one indepen- 
dent tribute-payer. He is enrolled in the seventh class among the chiefs 
of Kathiawad, so his criminal powers empower him to inflict rigorous im- 
prisonment for 15 days and fine upto Rs. 25, while in civil cases he has no 
powers. Wadali is 10 miles distant from the Rajkot Railway Station. 

Residence. — Wadali, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


WADOD. 

j^rea. — 14 sq, miles. Population. — 1,590. 

Revenue. — 21,000 rupees. 

This Tciiti/cct was received in 1765 in appanage by Lakhoji, the 
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second soh of Sabal Sinh, '“the then Thakore of Wadhwan. Fatteh Sinh, 
his descendant, Jhala Rajput by caste, is the present Talukdar, He pays 
a tribute of Rs. 1,252 to the British Government and Rs. 278 to the 
Juiiagarh State as Zorfalbi Ilahl'a. The Talukdar has one independent 
tribute-payer. He is enlisted in the sixth class* among the chiefs of 
Kathiawad, so his criminal powers empower him to inflict rigorous impri- 
Bonment for three months and fine upto Rs. 200, while in civil matters he is 
competent to hear and dispose of suits to the amount of Rs. 600. Wadod 
is 10 miles distant from the EThar Railway Station. • 

Residence. — Wadod, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency, 


WADOD. 

Area. — 2 sq. miles. Population. — 877. 

Revenue. — 2,200 rupees. 

Adabhai and Idor..>bat Sinh, Gohel ‘najpjio ])y ca.s^;o‘arc tho present 
Taluhiars. A tribute of Rs. 940 is paid by lii n ;I. II. tho Gaokwad of 
Baroda and of Rs. 162 to H. H. the Nawab of .i un igarh as ZorUdhi Ha- 
kka. The Talukdara have two ind«pcndent tribute-payers. Neither 
civil nor criminal powers are enjoyed by them. Wadod is 6 miles distant 
from the Ujalvav Railway Station. 

Residence. — Wad(xl, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


WAGWARI. 

Area. — 3 sq. miles, ropulatiou. — 80. 

Revenue. — 2,200 rupees. 

Kana, Kathi of the V^ala clan, is the present Talukdar, He j)ay3 a 
tribute of Rs. 135 to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda and Rs. 19 to H. H. 
the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka, The Talukdar has one in- 
dependent tribute-payer. No civil and criminal powers are granted to him. 
Wagwari is 3 miles distant from Lakhapadar. 

Residence. — Wagw'ari, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 
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WAJIRIA. 

Area, — 10 sq. miles. Population. — Unknowii/ 

Revenue. — 37,900 rupees. 

Immediately after the downfall of the kingdom of Ciiampaner, the 
founders of this ehiefdom settled themselves here. They were by birth 
Bajputs of the Rcitliod clan, but owing to the bigotted persecutions of the 
intolerant Pad Shahs of Gujamt they were compelled to embrace the faith of 
Islam. From that date they began to be kniiwn as Molesalam Mahomedana. 
One Thakore of this Taluka, Bapu Saheb, succumbed to an early death in 
1866 on account of his dissolute habits. Bapu S iheb left no son behind 
him, but it v/as given out after his death that Gulab, the daughter of Alam 
of Aiwa, was enceinte, and, in course of time, a suppositious child was put 
forward. But the secret leaked out, and Gulab Khan, a near relative of the 
deceased, pressed his claims before ir.o Political Agent. In the final en- 
quiry, the whole truth about the child came to light, and Government 
resolved to regard Kalu Bawa, the son of Gulab Khan, as the rightful heir. 
It was also resdlved, owing to the imbecility of Kalu Bawa, to hand over 
the Taluka to his son on his coming to age. Meanwhile it was placed under 
British management. A son was born to the imbecile Kalu Bawa, named 
Keshar Khftn, who has succeeded ihegadi after the death of his father. 

Keshar Khan beihg a minor at the time of his father's death, the 
management of the estate remained, as before, under the supervision of 
the Political Agent, Rewa Kantha. He was sent to receive education at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, which he left after finishing his studies. 
When he attained the age of majority, the Political- Agent, Rewa Kantha, 
personally proceeded to Wajiri.-i, held a grand Darbar anri on 9th October 1896 
entrusted him with the sole management of the estate. He has appointed 
as his Karbhari one Ganpatram Jebhai Thakar, late Karhhari of the Bha- 
darva State. This Karhhari is a deserving hand. He has brdiight about 
several improvements in the atlairs of the Bhadarva State, which he left 
in a thriving condition. Besides this, much credit is due to him for his 
exertions in moving the Political Agent to rule that, in addition to the 
powers of a First Cla.ss M igisirate enjoyed by tlic Thakore, his Karhhari 
£ind AftctiaijjT might exercise the powers of a Second Class and a Third 
Class Magistrate respectively. If Mr. Ganpatram continues as Karhhari, 
he will, it is hoped, make similar improvements in Wajijia also. 

Ri^sidonce. — Wajiria, Rewa Kantha Agency: Bombay Presidency, 
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Tide Sinhji, Makwana Koli by caste, is the present Thakore. A 
iribute ef Rs. 1,118-4-7 is paid by him to H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda. 
The Thakore is enrolled in the sixth class among the chiefs of Mahi Kan- 
&ha, so in criminal cases he is entitled to inflict rigorous imprisonment for 
three months and a fine of Rs.*106, while in civil matters hfi is competent 
to hear and dispose of suits to the amount of Rs. 600. 

Residence. — Waktapur, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 

WAKTAPUR. 

Area — 1 sq. mile. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 788 rupees. 

Rawal Daji Bhai, Ranchhod, and Sahcb Sink, Solanki Rajputs by 
caste, are the present share -holders. They pay Rs. 51 to H. H. the Gaek- 
wad of Baroda, as a tribute. Neither civil nor criminal jpowers are 
enjoyed by them. 

Residence. — Waktapur, Rewa Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 

WALA. 

— 109 sq. miles. Population. — 17,842. 

* Revenue. — 1,50,000 rupees. 

The present rulers of Wala are Rajputs of the Gohel race, and are 
styled " Thakores It stands in the vicinity of the ancient city of 
Vidabhipur. Siladitya VI. of the Suiya dynasty, was attacked in 524 by 
tie Yavam, who slew him, and overthrc’w the ancient monarchy of Vala- 

bhipuT* Oqe of his descendants, Bappa Riiwal, acquired the kingdom of 

& After the lapse of two centuries, Rajputs of the Vala 

themselves at that place. The ac^unt which the bards give of 
lln^ ori^n is that Pritha a/ ww Kunta, the vcife of Pandu, was impregnated 
by lie Sun and KAmn was bom of "^rittaket, the sou of Karan, 

feqm ICeiabbamt pei^tuate his lineage. 
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Though tlie object was served, it was at the expense of being pei-tnaneutly 
stigmatized by the appellation of Wala by which they came to be known 
term signifying pusillanimous, ungallant and un-Rajput-like conduct 
The following^ IS the epigram frequently recited by the bards. 

‘ Vrishaket was of lofty^ineage 
' Whence the Wala tribe, 

The Kaurav and Pandu tribesjhave been extinguished, 

‘ But you have preservedjundying fame.’* 

When the Wala kingdom was thus re-established, so much as a 
fourth part of Saurastra was included within it. Colonel Tod is of opi- 
nion that Wala was a branch of tlie line of Siladitya of the 8urya dynasty 
of Valabhipur, and that a member of the same family returned from 
M’ewad and recovered the ancient monarchy. The reign of Ebhal II was 
marked by a dispute between the Kayasthas and tlieh* priests- - the Walarn 
Brahmans — on account of their exorbitant demands. They demanded a heavy 
sum on the occasion of the marriage of a Kayastli girl. This led the Kaya- 
^has to combination and resolve never to marry their daughters 

unless and until the Brahmans lessened their demands. The consequence of 
this‘resolution was that the girls reached the age of twenty and thirty 
without being married. When the priests resorted to all means of frighten- 
ing the poor Kayasthas into submission, the latter went to Ebhal, and com- 
plained in the bitterest.terms of the conduct of the Brahmans. Deeply moved 
by the grievances of the priest-ridden caste, and conscious that there was 
no higher merit in this world than the giving away in marriage of young 
girls, lie Toole them over to Talaja, and had the marriage ceremonies per- 
formed by other Brahmans, and personally gave tlicm away in mamage. 
The Bhais compute their number at 500, This revolt of the laity is celebrat- 
ed in the following distich. 

The brave Ebhal the second, 

Relieved the brides from grief, 

Eor ho, on the hills of Talaja, ^ 

A of virgins in marriago, gave Iree.^ 


o Vrishakete vansa iijalo, jyaiithi Wala jut ; 

Kauravo kala khoyn, ala rakhi akhyat. 

The Wala race derives its origin from the illustrious line nf 
Vrishaket ; the Kauravs lost their fair name, but preserved from cxtiiiot- 
ion their lineage. 

§ Anakal bije Eblialc sava<l .sankat sod ; 

Diya Tukja dungare, Kanyadan karod. 

Rbhal the second gave ten millions of Kanji^danas and removed 
The difficulties hv a heroic remedy. 

42 
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When after the performance of the marriage ceremonies, the 
returned to Wala, the priests sprinkled their blood on the bodies 
of the Kayasthas. The matter Wixs reported to Ebhal, who summoned ail 
of them to his presence, and strictly enjoined them not to behave so in 
futuio. Disobeying the orders of their sovereign, they began to reproach 
him for having supported the Kayaathas against them. At this Ebhal was 
deeply incensed, but seeing they .were Brahmans, he let them alone. A band 
of Kolis was lured by the Kayasthas, who fell upon the Brahmans, killing 
most of them on the s|x>t. Those who survived escaped to different quarters, 
and swore never to perform any ceremony for the Kayasthas. The Walam 
Brahmans escaped to Dhandhuka, where they were cordially received 
by the ruling chief Dhaniner, who bestowed on them a large portion of 
his property in charity. 

To avenge the persecution of these Brahmans by EblVal Vala, Dhan- 
mer of Dhandhuka and Kanoji, the son of Sejakji Gohel, jointly headed 
an expedition against Wala. When the enemy approached the precincts 
of Wala, Ebhal Was engaged in adonng the Sun, his tutelary deity. They 
succeeded fn cccii)>yiug the city by a sudden attack in which Eblial was 
slain. As Ranf ji was the son-in-law of Dhaniner, the latter withdrew his 
:irmy, leaving the former in exclusive possession of the kingdom ( 1260 ). 

In 1207-98 Wala wfis attacked, and its Gohel rulers dethroned by 
the Mahoinedans. Within a few years of its passing into Mahomedun 
hands, the whole of Gujarat passed into the hands of the Emperor of 
Delhi, and viceroys were appointed to carry on the govemtuent. A mili- 
tary |)ost was^j then stationed at Wala, which continued to be governed by 
the Mahoinedans till the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707, when 
it was acquired by Bhav Sinhji, the founder of Bhavnagar. 

Bhav Sinhji ruled at Bhavnagar till 1764, when Akherajji, the eldest 
f>f the five princes, was seated on the [fadi. During lus life-time Bhav 
Sinhji had assigned jagirs to the cadets of the family. In consequence of 
this arrangement, A' isoji acquired Wala and two other villages. It is said 
that Akherajji and Visoji were twin brothers, and at the time of Akheraj- 
ji s accession to the Bhavnagar gadi, Visoji put forward his claim, which 
estranged Akherajji from his brother Visoji. Thus Visoji became the 
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founder of the present dynasty ruling at Wula. He had three sons, Nathu- 
bllat^ Kayabhai and Jethibbai and a daughter Moghibai. She was betrothed 
to the Nawab of Junagarh, but when she was taken there to be married, 
«he heard on the way the sad news of the death of the Nawab with whom 
"she was affianced. She was then persuaded to return to Wala, but she 
tieclared her resolution to go to Junagarh, urging that betrothal was tanta- 
mount to marriage. When she reached Junagarh, she at once proceeded 
to the grave of the deceased Nawab, took four turns round it, thereby 
solemnising her marriage, and sta^diig thore for soine time she returned 
to Wala, where the village of Bhalod was granted to Injr for maintenance. 

After the assignment of W'ala and oIIkt villages. Visoji gained 
several others by his own prowess, and founded an independent chiefdom. 
He died in 1774, and was succeeded by his eldest son Natliubliai. He gran- 
ted the estates of Pati, Pipli and Rajasthali to Kayabhai anil to Jethibhai, 
the village of Ratanpur, which was subsequently exchanged for Waori. 
After his accession he extended his territory and consolidated his new 
acquisitions. The feelings of animosity that had commenced during 
his fathers time towards the Chief of Bhavnagar, continued to 1)0 cherished 
by liim alsa 

f 

TTpon the deatk of Nathubhai in 1728, his son Maghabhai ascended 
the throne. He like his father preserved peace and order in the State, and 
conquering the neighbouring villages of the Goghari Gohels and Saiyads, 
he added them to his dominions. When Maghabhai was ruling at Wala 
CJolonel Walker visited Kat-hiawad to settle the Maratha claims. He died 
in 1814 leaving three sons, 

Harbhaniji the eldest came to the throne, the younger brothers^ 
Pathabhai and Adabbai getting in assignment Dared, Kanpur and several 
other villages. During his reign the feud between the Latliia Girasias of 
Waori and the Govalia Kathis caused him much anxiety, but finally he 
■‘Sided with the Kathis, and incurred the enmity of their opponents. On one 
occasion the two jwties were engaged in a fierce conteiit in which several 
Qirasias of Pachhegam were killed. On this account no Girasia of I achhe- 
‘gam would, to this day, sip the water of the town of Wala. 

Harbhamji had two sons, but as the elder Kalyan Sinhji had expirevj 
few days before his death in 1838, the second son Daulat Sinhji suc- 
'ceeded him to the gadL After a short mgn of two years, he died in 
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1840 in tlie tulllness oi his youth. Whea bo was on Mh death-bod, the 
succession was hotly contested by Patbwbhai^ his unde, to whom Dared 
was*assjgned, Jind Hainirji, the son of Harf)h»n>ji by bis Khem» mistress. 
The question w^as, however,, settled in favour of theimde. He, however,, 
took very little interest in the welfare of the estate, and the affairs 
were maDaged by his so» Prithirajji; he himself continuing to* redde,. for 
the most part, at the village of DavedL 

Pathabhai died in 18*53, aijd fais .son Prithirajji fallowed him in 1860 
after a rule of seven years. Prince Meghrajji who was placed on the 
tVone was then a minor, and an officer appointed by the Pdiirieali Agent 
administered the State. When he reached his majority, the State was 
1)anded over to him, Imme^liately after the change of hands the State 
l>egan to sink fast wnder the weight of heavy debts. The British Govern- 
ment was conij>elle<l, once more, to appoint an administrator in 1888. 

Meghrajjji died .suddenly of cholera on the 20th August 1875, and his 
son Wakhat Sinhji, the present Thakore, succeeded him tojbhc gtidi At 
the time of his accession he was only eleven years of age. The State was 
administered by Mr. Bajibhai under the immediate supervision of the* 
Assistant Political Agent, Gohelwad Prant. Under the economical British; 
administration, the whole of the Abilities were discharged. Prince Wa- 
khat Sinhji was sent to the Rajkumar Colfege at Rajkot to prosecute his 
studies. When he attained majority, the ceremony of installation was 
performe<i with great eclat by Mr. Warden, the Assistant Political Agent,, 
on l)ehalf of the Political Agent under Government orders on the 22nd 
August 1884. 

Wala is a thiial class State in Kathiawadf, and the powers of the 
Thakore Saheb extend to the infliction of seven years* rigorous imprison- 
ment and imposition of a fine up to Bs. 10,000, and to the disposal of civil 
suits of value of 20,000. 

(lenealogicai tree. 

Vi.soji, 


STathtibhai. Kayabhai. Jethibhai. 


Maghabhai. 
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Pathabliai, 

Kalyan Sinhji. Daulat Sinhji. 

Prithirajji. 

I ... • 

Meghrajjf. 

Wakhat Sinhji. 

( The present Thakore Saheb. ) 

Residence. — Wala, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


Adabhai. 


Harbhtoji. 


WALASxVA. 

Area. — 25 sq. miles. Population. — 4,577. 

Revenue.— 6,441 rupees. 

Naran Das, who was fifteenth in descent from Rad Soningji of Idar, 
had three sons Vinam Deo, Gopal Das and Kalyan Mai, the eldest of whom 
succeeded him to theg^acii, but he dying childless, Gopal Das was entitled to 
the succession. Every preparation was made for the ceremonial ; and his 
younger brother Kalyan Mai, who was then at his maternal home at Udai- 
pur, was invited to take part in the festivities. When the hour fixed for 
investiture approached, Gopal Das retired to his dressing room, and tried 
different garments without deciding which to wear on that auspicious 
occasion. While he was thus wavering in his choice of apparel, the ap- 
pointed hour was on the point of being missed. The sagacious courtiers, how- 
ever, readily perceived the weakness of their sovereign-elect, and resolved 
that he was incapablotof governing them. At that moment Kalyan Mai 
came up from Udaipur, and was with unanimous acclamation placed on 
the throne of Idar. 

Gopal Das, whose hesitating nature had lost him the gadi^ repaired 
to Delhi and accepted service under Emperor Jehangir. Supported by 
{tnperial troops he set out against Idar. On his way he stopped at Mandwa, 
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trhere the Miyans deserted the place and fled to the neighbouring woods 
and ravines ; Qopal Das pursuing them thither found himself shut up in 
the dreary jungles, where he with his followers died in extreme misery. 

Qopal Das had, at the time of his departure for Delhi, placed his 
family under the charge of a cowherd by name Wala. At the time of his 
death near Mandwa, his two sons, HariiSinhji and Ajab Sinhji, were stay- 
ing with their guardian, giving the place where they resided the name of 
Walasna after the cowherd. ^ Taluka incorporating 

with it some neighbouring villages. 

Hari Sinhji, the present Chief, succeeded to the gadi, as a minor, 
after the death of his father Man Sinhji. He is enrolled in the fifth class 
among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so his criminal powers empower him to 
inflict rigorous imprisonment for six months and a fine of Rs. 250, while 
in civil cases he has the power to try and dispose of suits to the amount 
of Rs, 1,000. 

Residence. — Walasna, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


WANi^LA. 

Area. — 3 sq. miles. Population .•♦-625. 

Revenue. — 2,673 rupees. 

Prabhat Sinh and Abhaya Sinh^ Jhala Rajputs by caste, are the 
present Talukdars. A tribute of Rs. 396 is paid by them to the British 
Government. They have two independent tribute-payers. Neither civil 
nor criminal powers are granted to them. Wanala is 12 miles distant 
from tbe Limbdi Railway Station. 

Residence. — Wanala, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


WANGADRA. 

Area. — 62 sq. miles. Population. — 

Revenue. — 2,000 rupees. 

Mayji, Qohel Rajput by caste, is the present TalvMar. A tribute 
of Bflt 79 i# paid by him to H. H. the Qaekwad of Baroda and of Bs. 25 to 
H. H. the Nawab of Jonagarh as XorUxXbi Hakka, The Talukdar han 
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two -;ndcpendeiit tribute-payers. No. civil and criminal powers are enjoyed 
by bim^ Wangadra is 2 miles to the north of the Dhola Railway Station. 
Residence. — Wangadra, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


WANKIA. 

Area. — 6 sq, miles. Population. — 1,722. 

• • 

Revenue. — 14,000 rupees. 

Rukhad, Kathi of the Khachar clan, is the present Talukdar. The * 
tribute to be paid by him is included under that payable by the Khambhala 
State. The Talukdar is enlisted in the sixth class among the chiefs of 
Kathiawad, so he is empowered to inflict punishment for three months 
and a fine of R.s. 200 in criminal cases, while in civil matteis he is com- 
petent to hear and dispose of suits to the extent of Rs. 500. 

Residence. — Wankia, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


W4NNA, 

Area.— ^24 sq. miles. Population. — 3,494, 

Revenue. — 22,318 rupees. 

W'^akhat Sinh, Bhojraj, Junaji, Jaswant Sinh, Madar Sinh and 
Bharubha, Jhala Rrajputs by caste, are the present Taluhlars. A tribute 
of Rs. 3,715 is paid by them to the British Government and of Bs. 278 to 
the Junagarh State as Zortalbi Hakka. The Talukdars have six indepen- 
dent tribute- pay ei’s. Neither civil nor criminal powers are granted to 

them. Wanna is 5 miles to the west of the Lakhtar Railway Station. 

• 

Residence. — Wanna, Kathiawad ; Botnba;y Presidenc}'. 


WANOD. 

Area.*— 57 sq. miles. Population. — 6,770. 

Revenue.— 15,000 rupees. 

Waned is said to have been founded by Vani-iij Chavada, and the 
'^^rinc of his tutelary goddess WomodmatO' stands to this day near this 
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village. The'ancestors of the present TaZitArdara^were ^Rajputs of the 
Rathod clan, and Jwere descended from Rao Chanda of Mandawar. Rathods 
Bhiniji and Ajoji of ^the same ^family proceeded to Ahmedabad in 
the reign of AhmudShah I., and giving their daughters in marriage to the 
Sultan, themselves embraced the Islam faith. They were rewarded With 
the grant of the Wanod Taluka with the dignity of “ Malek”. The pre- 
sent Thakore of Wanod is Malek Hayat Khanji. He is a fifth class Talukdar 
in Kathiawad, so in criminal cases his powera extend to the infliction of two 
years’ rigorous iinpisonment and a fine of Rs. 2,000, while in civil cases he 
"is empowered to hear and decide suits to the amount of Rs. 5,000. 

Residence, — Wanod^ Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


WAO. 

Area. — 380 sq. miles. Population. — 27,735. 

Revenue. — 57,000 rupee.s. 

This State is bounded on the north by Sachor in Malwa, on the east 
and south by the Tharad and Suigam Spates, and on the west by the salt 
desert of the Run. 

The Chief of this Taluka claims his descent from Prathuraj Chau- 
han, the last of the Rajput kings of Delhi, who was taken prisoner while 
fighting with Shahab-ud-Din Ohori in 1193, and who subsequently expired 
at Gazui. Dedha Rao, one of the descendants of Prathuraj, on being 
expelled from Nandol, the scat of his government, took refuge with his 
maternal uncle, the Parmar Rajput chief of Tharad. He eventually suc- 
ceeded in inheriting his chiefdoni. During the reign of one of hi.s descen- 
dants, Rano*Punjaji, Tharad was frequently invaded by the Mussulmans 
from Multan, when, at last, in the 13th century of the Christian era 
it fell into their hands. Rana Puiijaji was killed, while his wife, a Rajput 
woman of the Sodha clan, went to her paternal hoii^e at Parkar, taking 
with her her infant son Vajaji. The boy attaining puberty, she brought him 
in 12W in the vicinage of Tharad. He founded Wao to the west of 
Tharad, and making several inroads upon the successors of the Multan 
Moslem conquerors, seized several villages, and founded an independent 
Taluka. The new Tahika was styled Tharad minor ( Wao ) and Vajaji 
began to rule there. The Present Rann Chandan Sinhji is than 
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nineteen degrees removed from Vajaji. He is a Rajput of the Chauhan 
tribe; He ascended the gadi in the month of June 1884 after the 
demise of his father Umed Sinhji. In criminal matters he is 
empowered to pass sentence of rigorous imprisonment extending to 
6 months, and a fine up to Rs. 200. In civil cases he is entitled to 
hear and decide suits to the value of Rs. 500. A thandar is located 
there, for general supervision, under the direct control of the Political 
Superintendent of Paianpur. • 

Residence. — Wao, Paianpur Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


WAORI-DHARWALA. 

Area. — 4 sq. miles. Population. — 2,257. 

Revenue. — 10,050 rupees. 

Jiaji, Bapfibha, Becharji, and Devi Sinh, Gohel Rajputs by caste, 
are the present Talukdars, A tribute of Rs. 1,296 is paid by them to 
H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda and of Rs. 234 to H. H. the Nawab of Juna- 
garh as Zortalbi Hakka. The Tal^ikdars have five independent tribute- 
payers. Neither civil nor criminal powers are granted to them. Waori- 
Dharwala is 5 miles distant from the Dhola Railway Station. 

Residence. — Waori-Dharwala, Kathiawad; Bombay Presidency. 


WAORI— WACHHANl. 

Area. — 71 sq. miles. Population. — 275. 

Revenue. — 3,000 rupees. 

Rasaji, Gohel Rajput by caste, is the present Talukdar. He pays a 
tribute of Rs. 298 to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda and Rs. 56 to H. H. 
the Nawab of Junagarh as Zortalbi Hakka, The Talukdar has one indepen- 
dent tribute-payer. Neither civil nor criminal powers are granted to him. 
Waori-Wachhani is 9 miles distant from Songarh. 

Residence. — Waori-Wachhani, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 
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WARAOAM. 

Area. — 35 sq, miles. Population. — 8,929. 

Revenue. — 8,000 rupees. 

Raj Sinhji, Rehwar Rajput by caste, is the present Thakore. He pays* 
no tribute to any higher authority. The Thakore is enrolled in the filth 
class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so his criminal powers empower 
him to inflict’ punishment fm;six months with har4 labour and a fine of 
Rs, 250, while in civil cases he is competent to hear and dispose of 
suits to the amount of Rs. 1,000. 

Residence. — Waragam, Mahi Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 


WARAHI. 

Area. — 330 sq. miles. Population. — 21,376. 

Revenue, — 67,000 rupees. 

This State is bounded on the north by Chadchat State ; on the 
south by the salt desert of the Run ; on the east by the Radhanpur State^'; 
and on the west by Chorar. 

, 

The Taluka of Warahl is held by the Mussulman chiefs of the Jat 
tribe. Their ancestors were the inliabitants of Baluchi.stan and Makrun. 
In 7 1 1 they came over to Sindh iii the army of Uie first MahoniefJan 
invader Ivasaiii, and took up their abode at the village of Wanga. The 
king of Sindh .saw and was charmed with the divine beauty of the fair 
and lovely Sumaribai, the daughter of one of these Jat Sardars, and yearn- 
ed ardently to admit her into his seraglio. To avoid any friction with the 
king, the father of Sumaribai, with 700 of his Jat followers, left Sindh and 
fled towards Kutch. The Rao of that province giving them a cold shoulder 
they proceeded to Kathiawad and obtained the support of the Parmars of 
Muli in Jhalawad. Lagdhirji and Haloji were then the principal Parinar 
chiefc residing at Muli. 

When Mahmud Begada, the illustrious king of Gujarat, invaded and 
conquered the territory of Patai Eaol of Champaner in 1484, these Jats 
accompanied the Mussulmans host, and in the several encounters with the 
enemy evinced singular bravery and hardihood The king as a mark of 
appreciation granted them the Talvka of Bajana in Jhalawad. With the 
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perniission of the Pad Shah they invaded the district of Mandal and reduc- 
ed it to submission. They once incurred the displeasure of the Mughal 
Viceroy of Ahmedabad, who dispossessing them of their Taluka distri- 
buted it among the Jat Bhayads. Malek Hedar Khan received Bajana, 
Malek Lakha got Sitapur and Vanod, while Valivda fell to the lot of 
Malek Esa. 

Warahi was then in the hands of the Ravanias, but Malek Lakha 
claimed it Jis his own. Once a dispute arose between the Ravania chief 
Godad and Malek Lakha for the possession *of this TaUika. Malek Esaji 
of Vafivda taking advantage of this dispute, marched upon Warahi, and 
driving away both the rival claimants took it under his charge. These 
Jats, before the advent of the British rule, were a scourge to the neighbour- 
ing ryots, whom they often plundered and mercilessly massacred. They 
at times even entered the very citadel of Ahmedabad. Sher Khan Babi, the 
Nawab of Radhanpiir, with the permis sion of the Peshwa, brought the Jat 
chief Umar Khan a prisoner to Radhanpiir, and kept him under his eyes in 
1812. Three years later on ( 1815 ) he made his escape from the prison, 
but seeing order and peace reigning throughout the land, 'under the aus- 
pices of the British rule, he left off his hereditary profession of plundering, 
highway robbery and following other nefarious practices. Umar Khan was 
succeeded by his son Shaliadat Khan. Re also died in 1(S47. He left 
behind him three widows, one of whom gave birth to a son, eight months 
after the death of her husband, and gave him the name of Umar Khan. 
One of the cousins of Shahadat Khan raised a question as to the legitimacy 
of the posthumous boy. The enquiry lasted for several days, and it was at 
last decided by the British authority that the child was the legitimate son 
of Shahadat Khan, and that the allegations of the cousin were not made 
out. Umar Khan was duly placed in possession of his partrimony. The 
management of the Tahite was, liowever, kept by the British Government 
in their own hands during the minority of Umar Khan. But on*his attain- 
ing the age of majority the sole management was entrusted to him. 

The present Chief Zoravar Khanji inherited the TcduJcci on his 
father’s death which took place on 14th September 1881. He is still a 
minor, ^nd his portion of the State is under British management There 
is another share-holder in this Taluka, whose name is Gaju Khanji. 
In criminal cases the principal share-holder is empowered to inflict 
sentence of imprisonment with hard labour up to one month and a fine up 
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to Rd. 50, while in civil matter he is entitled to entertain and decide 
suits to the value of Bs. 250. 

Residence. — Warahi, Kathiawad ; Bombay Presidency. 


WARNOLI MOTl. 

Area. — f sq. mile. Population. — Unknown. 

EeVfuue. — 518 rupees. 

Pathi Bhai, Rathod Rajput by caste, is the present Thakore. He 
pays Rs. 101 to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda, as a tribute, through the 
Political Agent of Rewa Kantha. The Thakore has no civil and criminal 
powers. 

Residence. — Wamoli Moti, Rewa Eantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


WARNOLI NANI. 

Area. — J sq. mile. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 367 rupees. 

Bhaiji and Kahabhai, Rathod ^Rajputs by caste, are the present 
Thakores, A tribute of Rs. 25 is paid by them to H. H. the Gaekwad of 
Baroda. No civil and criminal powers are enjoyed by the Thakores. 
Residence.— Wamoli Nani, Rewa Kantha Agency: Bombay Presidency. 


WARNOLMAL. 

Area. — 2 sq. miles. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 7 1 7 rupees. 

Jaya Sinh, Ade Sink and Bechar Sinh, Baraiya by caste^ are the 
present Thakores. A tribute of Rs. 85 is paid by them to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Baroda. Neither civil nor criminal powers arc granted to 

Ibem. 

l^dence.— Waraolmal, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 
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WAESORA. 

Area.— 16 sq. miles. Population.— 4,122, 

Revenue. — 14,788 rupees. 

Incur account of Mansa we have mentioned that Jaya Sinh of 
Ambasan was the father of three sons, Ihardas, Surajmalji and Samat 
Sinhji, between whom the estate was partitioned, Ambod being a8.Higned 
to Ihardas, Warsora to Surajmalji, and Ambasan to Samat Sinhji, the 
share of each consisting of 84 villages. Thus Surajmalji became the found- 
er of this Taluka. 

• t 

Kishor Sinhji. the present ruler, is a Chavada Rajput. The Thakore 
is placed in the fourth class, so in criminal matters he is empowered to 
inflict punishment for one year with hard labour and a fine of Rs. 500, 
while in civil cases he hears and decides suits to the amount of Rs. 500. 

Residence. — Warsora, Mahi Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


WASAN-SEVDA. 

^Area.— sq. miles. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 5,492 rupees. 

Balu Bawa, Rathod Molesalam Girasia by caste, is the present 
Thakore. A tribute of Rs. 1,1 51^ is paid by him to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Baroda. No civil an^l criminal powers are granted to him. 

Residence. — Wasan-Sevda, Rewa Kantha Agency ; Bombay Presidency. 

WASAN-VIRPUR. 

Area, — 7J sq. miles. Population.— Unknown. 

Revenue. — 16,067 rupees. 

The Thakores of this Talwka are Molesalam Girasias of the Daima 
sect, and represent the junior branch of the family holding the estate of 
Uchad. Originally they owned but a few acres of land, but* in 1825 Baji 
Daima, the father of the present Chief Jita Bawa, resorting to outlawry 
extended the limits of this Taluka by plundering villages belonging to 
the chiefs of Uchad, Agar and Rajpipla. Baji Daima was a hardy and a 
daring adventurer, who putting forward his right to the gadi^ harried the 
people of Rajpipla. He was supported by two other highway men, Nasir 
Khan and Umed Khan, and several other mounted Dhaukas. In Decern- 
l)er 1823 preparation>s to capture them were vigorously pushed on by Mr, 



Willongliby; bu6 when it was discovered that it was a )t<‘peles3 task, hd 
arrwged to cut off thoir supplies. The aervices of a Bhil leader were 
engaged to arrest the culprits, and a prize was proclaimed for capturing 
them alive. A word was also sent through a bard by Mr Willoughbj’’ that he 
would make provision for their future maintenance if they surrendered. 
In September 1824, Nasir Khan, Umed Khan and at last Baji Dairaa 
threw down their anna in token of submission. They agreed to behave 
peacefully, to comply with the decision of the Government as to their 
alleged rights, and not to give shelter to any of the outlaws. Baji Daima 
further agreed to reside for five years in the Cuinp at ‘ Baroda nt his own 
expense. The present Thakore Jitabava is empowered to inflict one 
month's rigorous imprisonment and fine upto fifty rnj)ees in criniinal cases. 
No civil powers are granted to him. He pays Rs. 432 to II. H. the Gaek- 
wad of Baroda, as a tribute. 

Residence. — Wasan-Virpur, Rewa Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 

WASAVAD. 

Area. — 17 sq. miles. Population. — 3,837. , 

Revenue. — 2,000 rupees. 

Wasavad was founded by a shepherd named Wasa near a Vad 
( banyan ) tree, and hence it came to be known as Wasavad. Formerly it 
was assigned in giras by the Rah of Junagarh to one of hi.s cadets, from 
whose descendant it was wrested by the Sultan of Gujarat at the time of 
the conquest of Sorath. During the Mughal rule, Wiisavad was the princi- 
pal town of a pargana of that name, and compri.sf*d 97 villages. The 
Teduka is at present held by eight sharers-Labhshaiikar Ranchhodji and 
others-who are Nagar Brahmans by ciiste. They have obtained the grant 
of this Taluka in Desaigiri. They are enrolled in the sixth class of 
chiefs of Kathiawad, and enjoy the powers exercised by that class. Wasa- 
vad is situated a^t a distance of 12 miles to the north-west of the Chital 
Bailway Station. 

Residence. — Wasavad, Kathiawad Agency; Bombay Presidency. 


WASNA. 

Area. — 9 sq. miles. Population. — 5,74 1 . 

Revenue. — 16^663 rupees. 

The Chief of Wasna & a descendant of a junior member of the fanxi 
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ly of Jodha, the founder of Jodhpur, who in 1459 transferred his court 
there from Mandor. His ancestor accompanied Musal Shah to Gujarat m 
1476, and .settled with his followers at Prantij. Chhala near Sadra was 
their next home from 1556 ti!1^1629, when finally they shifted to Wasna 
and made it their permanent residence. 

Vakhat Sinh, the present ruling Chief, succeeded to the gadi as a 
minor on the 7th October 1875 after the de&th of his father. Owing to his 
minority the State was taken under British management, and the Thakore 
was sent to receive education at the Kajkumar College at Rajkot. On 
attaining the age of majority he was invested with full powers. The 
Thakore is a Rajput of the Rathod clan, and is ranked as a fifth class Chief 
in the Mahi Kantha Agency, so his criminal powers empower him to 
inflict punishment for six months and fine upto Rs. 250, while in civil cases 
ho is competent to hear and dispose of suits to the amount of Rs. 1,000. 

Residence.—- Wasna., Mahi Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 

WISRORA. 

Area. — Unknown. Population. — 1,643., 

Revenue. — 1,630 rupees. 

Prathi Rajji, Makwana Koli by caste, is the present Thakore. He 
pays Rs. 560 to H. H, the Gaekwad of Baroda as a tribute. The Thakore 
is enlisted in the seventh class among the chiefs of Mahi Kantha, so his 
criminal powers entitle him to inflict rigorous impris^onment for one month 
and fine upto Rs. 50, while in civil cases he is competent to hear and 
dispose of suits to the amount of Rs. 250. 

Residence. — Wisrora, Mahi Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 

WOHORA, 

Area. — 2 sq. miles. Population. — Unknown. 

Revenue. — 7,097 rupees. 

Mota Bawa, Rathod Molesalam Girasia by caste, is the present Tha- 
kore. He pays Rs. 852 to H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda as a tribute 
througli the Political Agent of Rewa Kantha. Neither civil nor criminal 
powers are enjoyed by him. 

Residence. — Wohora, Rewa Kantha Agency; Bombay Presidency. 




PART III. 

ZAMtNOARS, TALUKOARS AND OTHER NOBLES. 


ABDUL CfHANI, KHWAJA SIB, K. C S. I, A'mmi o/ftjceo. 

The ancestors of the Nawab came from Kashmir. They belonged to 
the Bonda family. Their migration to Bengal and settlement at Sylhet date 
as far back as the reign of the Emperor Mahmud Shah. Khwaja Alimullah, 
the father of Sir Abdul Ghani, was the grandson of Maulvi Abdullah, 
who was the first to establish himself in the new family residence. Abdul 
Ghani is widely known in Bengal as a munificent public spirited citizen of 
Dacca, which he has richly decorated by many public buildings of great 
beauty. During the Mutiny he assisted the Government with counsel, 
intelligence and funds. During the Bengal famine he placed at the disposal 
of the Government his steamer, ‘ The Star of Dacca.’ He has founded a Free 
School and a Madrasa for Mahomedan students. He received the title of 
C. I. E. in 1871 ; that of Nawab as a personal distinction in 1875 ; the same 
title was made hereditary in 1877. He further received the title of 
K. C. S. L, in 1886, as a token of the appreciation of his works of public 
utility by the Government. He was born in 1813. He has a son born in 
1846, named Hon. Ahsanulla. 

ACHAL SINK (of Kaimahra), iJaja. 

The Bajas of Kaimahra represent the senior branch of the Jan war 
family, which belonged to the Chauhan clan. It migrated from Rajputana 
in the sixteenth century to take service under the Sayyids of Pihani. 

1 
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Kabul -government. He died in 1816. He was succeeded 
by hi® daughters son, Hafiz A.hmud Ehan. His son and successor, 
Hawa® Khan, was bereft of all the family possessions by the Lion of the 
Puiyab, who put him in possession of a considerable portion of the territory 
01 V his ^ming to terms with him. Nawab Sarfaraz Khan, the father of 
the present title holder, succeeded him. He was created a C. S. 1. He 
died in 1889. 

Dera Ismail Khan in the Punjab is the family residence of the 

NwAb* 

AM AN AT FATIMA, Begum of Basitria gar. 

The husband of the Begum, Nawab Dost Ali Khan belonged to a 
Pathan family. He is a descendant in the line of Dildar Khan, the third 
mu of Na^vab Diler Khan, who was a distinguished officer of Emperor 
Aurangzeb. He was deputed by the Emperor to punish the Pande 
Pan war Brahmans, who had plundered the Imperial treasury. For bring- 
ing the mission to a successful termination, he was granted extensive 
jagire with titles of Nawab and Haft Hazari He founded the city of 
Shahahad m the Hardoi district of Oudh and built the well-known fort of 
Bari Deohri. The jagirs were enjoyed by his descendants rent free till 
they were assessed by Sadat AH Khan of Oudh. The title of Nawab 
was recognized as hereditary by the Government in 1864, in which year 
the Nawab Dost Ali Khan died. He was succeeded by Nawab Hussain 
Ali Khan, on whose death in 1871, the Begum came in possession of the 
family estate. The Begum resides at Shahabad. 

AMRIK SINK, CHHACTTI, Sardar. 

The father of Sardar Amrik Sinh succeeded his father-in-law, Sirdar 
Qurmukh Sinh's jagir. Sard«ar Nehal Sinh remained steadfast to the 
British cause during the rebellion of 1848 ; and for his unflinched loyalty 
during the Mutiny the British Government bestowed on him additional 
jagir. The present Sardar went down to Oudh at the head of his retinue 
and rendered great assistance in restoring order and curbing mutinous 
spirits. His family re.sidcnce is Rawalpindi. 

SIR P. ANANDA GAJAPATI RAZ, Maharaja of Vizianagram. 

The Maharaja claims descent from the younger brother of a former 
Bana of Udaipur. He is a large land-owner in the Madras Presidency 
and has received many marks of distinction from the Paramount Power. 
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During the Mughal Empre, the family also deserved well of their govern- 
ment and many titulary distinctions were bestowed on it. The late Maha- 
raja Sir Viziaram was the father of the present Maharaja Sir P. Ananda 
Gajapati Raz. He was a member of the Viceregal Legislative Council 
and was entitled to a Darbar salute. He died in 1878. The present 
Maharaja is an enlightened prince, being a Fellow of the University of 
Madras, twice appointed Member of the Local Legislative Couneil and once 
of the Imperial Council. Kc was created a K. C. I. E. in 1887 and a 
G. C. I. E. in 1802. The family 'claim to an hereditary title was recognisr 
ed by the Government in 1800 and the title of Maharaja as a mark of 
personal distinction is bestowed on him. 

ARJUN SINH (ofChahal),&trdar. 

The Sardar belongs to a Chahal Jat family. Eatha Sink, the founder of 
the family, was in the service of the Bhangi chiefs, when they took Lahore 
in 1764. When the pow'cr of the Bhangis was broken by ^njit Sinh, his 
son, Karam Sinh, transferred his allegiance and his services to the Standard 
of the conquering hero and he rose to the rank of a very powerful Sardar in 
his army. He lost his life in the field of Thcri, in the campaign against 
the Yusufzais. Owdng to the death of his eldest son, Gurmukh Sinh, at 
Kohat by cholera, the family estate w^as grtatly reduced during the minority 
of Joala Sinh, the father of the present Sardar, by the resumptions of 
Ranjit Sinh. The present Sardar, bom in 1845, succeeded his father in 1852, 
Amritsar is the family residence. 

AZMAT ALI KHAN, Naxvah of Karnal 

The ancestors of the Nawab belong to the Jat family, tracing their 
descent from king Naushirwan. The great grand father, Mahmudi Khan, of 
the present Nawab, served, with his tw^o brothel’s, under the Marathas at 
the head of 200 horsemen and rvas granted vast portions of lands in Mu- 
zaffamagar and elsewhere. During the Slaratha War Mahmudi Khan help- 
ed the British army, and at its close transferred his lands in the Doab for 
the paragna of Karnal ; one third of this pa.ssed in the possession of the 
ancestor of Nawab Azmat Ali Khan. During the Indian Mutiny of 185<^ 
the Nawab Abmud Ali Khan, father of Azmat Ali Khan, sucepured the 

British Governnient most loyally, and on the re.storation of the ordci hi^ 

services were duly reoognij-fd. The piTsent Nawab rcceiv(d the title o 
that style in 1868 ; and the title of Bahadur was added subsequent!) ut 
the year 1891. 
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BAD AN SINK (of Malaudh), Sardar, 

The Satdare of Malaudh are the representatives of the Phulkian stock 
and belong to a Jat Sidhu family. The estate is situated in the Ludhiana 
division of the Punjab. It was conquered from the Afghans of Maler Kotla 
in 1754. Mit Sinh, the father of the present Sardar, Badan Sinh, and his 
brother, Fateh Sinh, fought on the British side at the battles of Mudki 
and Firuzshahr at the head of their contingent of fifty horse during the 
first Punjab War (1845-1846). Their fidelity to the British Raj during the 
Mutiny was rewarded by ‘ the remission of a year’s commutation money 
and of one-sixteenth of the whole sum in perpetuity. ’ During the Euka 
troubles the present Sardar was badly wounded in a skiimish with the in- 
surgents. 

BAKHSHISH SINH (Sindhanwalia), Sardar. 

The Sindhanwalia family to which Sir Bakhshish Sinh belongs is a 
Jat family of the Sansi tribe. It claims to be the represenative of the same 
stock from which was descended the late Royal family of Lahore. Budh 
Sinh, the com*mon ancestor, had two sons, Chanda Sinh and Jodh Sinh. The 
former was the fore-father of the late Sardar Shamsher Sinh, by whom the 
present Sardar was adopted with the consent of the Government. During 
the first Punjab War, he espoiwed the British cause and consequently he 
was given a seat in the Council of Regency, appointed in December of 1846. 
When the Punjab was annexed, he was not disturbed in his possessions, 
which were continued to him for his life. In 1862, he w’^as given the right 
of adoption and his title as well as his jagir were made transmissible here- 
ditarily. 

BALDEO SINH, Raja of A iva. 

Bakht Sinh, the grandson of Thakore Chhatarbhuj, who was a Zamindar 
of Nari, in Chhata paragna^ and settled at Jalesar during Emperor Mahr 
mud Shah’s reign, established himself as an independent Raja. He obtain- 
ed the permission from the Peshwa’s government to build the fort at Awa, 
which was subsequently erected by his son, Hira Sinh. The possession of 
the fort was confirmed by Lord Lake in 1803 for the assistance rendered 
by Hira Sinh to him during theMaratha War. His son, Pitambar Sinh, was 
recognised by Lord Auckland’s Government in 1838 as the Raja of Awa. 
His adopted son, Raja Pirthi Sinh, did such excellent service during the 
Mutiny that the District officer reported of him ; “In fact he held the 
country till th^ taking of Delhi and the arrival of our own troops enabled 
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US to resume possession.*’ His son, Raja Chhatarpal Sinb, then a minor, suc- 
ceeded him in 1876, The present Chief, Baldeo Sinh, succeeded him in 1884. 
He belongs to a Jadav Rajput family and is the cousin of the late Raja, 
The Raja resides at Awagarh. 

BALWANT SINH (of Bir Chima), Sardar, 

Balwant Sinh is the son of Hakikat Sinh of Bir and belongs to the 
junior branch of the Phulkian family of Malaudh. The death of his 
brother, Ranjit Sinh, has left him in possession of both the estates of Bir 
' and Chima. The estate is situated in the Ludhiana division of the Punjab. 

B^WANT SINH (of Rangarh Nangal), Sardar. 

A Rajput family from Bikaner settled at Rangarh Nangal, which is 
situated in the Gurdaspur district of the Punjab. Tbo head of the family 
during the reign of Ranjit Sinh was one Sardar Karam Sinh, who entered 
the rank and file of the Maharaja, when he captured Lahore and Amritsar. 
His grand son^^ Argan Sinh, fought on the field of Sobroan, and in 1848 
on the side of those, who had raised the standard of revolt. • Consequently 
his estates were confiscated, but they were tP a great extent restored to 
him. Sardar Balwant Sinh succeeded him on his death. He is the second 
cousin of the late Raja of Nabha. 

BEDSARAN KUNWAR, Rani of Ago^i Barhar, 

The ancestors of these Chandel chiefs were two Pari Mai and Bari Mai 
of Mahoba in Bundelkhand, who usurped the principality of the Baland 
family, with whom they had taken service. Their descendants were not 
allowed to enjoy their usurped acquisition by the Balands, who assembled 
in large numbers and surprised the fort- Every male Chandel was put to ' 
death. But fortunately one of the queens of the Chandel prince being 
encient safely escaped to the neighbouring forest, where she gave birth to 
a royal prince. He was named Oran Deo, having been cradled on a shield. 
He was favourably received by the Raja of Kantit, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage and helped him to recover his father's possessions. 
The family owes the retention of its present possessions to the favour 
of Warren Hastings, who ordered, in 1781, the restpratiop to Adil Sah of 
the estate of which his grand-father Samljhu Sah was bereft by Raja 
Balwant Sinh in 1746. In 1862 on the death of Raja Baghunath Sah, 
the fapiily estate passed under the management of the Court of Wards, 
^he management lasted till the attainment of the age of majority by Raja 
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KeBbo Saran Sah in 1868. He died in 1871, leaving a widow, the present , 
Bani, Bed Saran Kun^var, as his only heir. Babu Jagannath Prasad Sinh 
of Jtogaon is the reversionary heir of the estate. He is the descendant in 
the line of Babu Rachpal Sinh, the brother of Adil Sah. The Rani resides 
at Rajpur. 

BHAGWAN BAKfiSH ( of Pokhra Ansari ), Raja. 

Prithvi Sinh, the Raja of Kalinjar, is the forefather of the ftimily to 
which Raja Bhagwi^n Sinh belongs. It is a younger branch of the Amethia 
Chhattris. It also came to be known as the Baiidagi Miyan Anothiyas in 
the following manner. The estate of Pokhra Ansari fell to the lot of Ram 
Sinh, the third son of Jamdhor Sinh, with the title of Rao on a division of 
the estate between the three brothers. Rao Kalian Sinh, the grand son of 
Ram Sinh, once saluted a celebrated fakir with a Bandagi Miyan The 
Saint in returning the salute with his blessings used for him the digni- 
fied term Raja. Thus the title of Rao originally borne by the predecessors 
was changed for that of Raja by him and his succeessors. It was confirmed 
and recognised by the Government as hereditary on the succession of Raja 
Bhagwan Sinh in 1877. An attempt made to assert the independence by 
Raja Amar Sinh failed and cost him a considerable portion of the estate. 

It was, however, recovered by his son, Madho Sinh, at the time of the • 
death of Raja Urarao Sinh. The present Raja was a minor being bom ini 872. 

The seat of the family is known as Rowni Haidargarh in Oudh. 

BHAN PARTAP ( of Imjhira ), Raja Bahadur. 

Raja Bahadur Bhan Partap belongs to a Lodi fixmily, which has settled 
in the Narsinghpur district in the Central Provinces from time out of 
mind. Formerly the head of the fixmily bore the title of Thakore, but in 
1855 that of Rao was conferred on Raja Surat Sinh. Subsequently in 1851 
the title of Raja Bahadur was made hereditary for the conspicuous zeal and 
loyalty of the Raja during the Mutiny. He died in 1870, and was suc- 
ceeded by his uncle, Raja Manbodh Sinh Bahadur. He, on his death, was 
succeeded by his son, the present Raja Bahadur. 

BHUP INDRA BAHADUR SINH, Raja of Kantit. 

The Qaharwar Raj.puts to which the family of Raja Bhup Indra Baha- 
dur Sinh belongs are the descendants of the Rathod Rajputs. Their pcs- 
lie in the Mirz^^ In 1758, Raja Vikramaditya was 

firom his estate by the Raja of Benares, but on the flight of Chait- 
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Sioh of Benares in 1781, Ooviod Sinh succeeded in recovering hia 
patrimonial estate. His successors were Raja Gulani Sinh, Mahipal Sinh 
and Jagat Bahadur Sinh, who dying in 1860, was succeeded by the elder of 
his two sons, Bajendra Bahadur. Before attaining inojority he died and 
consequently he was succeeded by his brother, the present Raja. He 
resides at Bijaipun 

BHUP SINH, Rao, 

His ancestor, Dulip Sinh Bais Thakur, came at the head of his 
followers and occupied the paragna of Kot Salbahan about 300 years ago. 
He had two sons, Rao -Sinh and Karam Sinh. The present Rao is a des- 
cendant in the elder line. His father, Baldeo Sinh, did excellent service 
during the Mutiny for which he received a commendatory parwana. A 
certificate of Honor was received by him at the Delhi Assemblage. The seat 
of the family is at Bhanpur in the Budaon district, North-West Provinces. 

BHUP SINH BAGGA (of Dabanwala), Sardar. 

The family estate is situated in the Gurdaspur District In the Punjab. 
It was acquired by Sardar Amar Sinh of the Bagga family. His son, 
Bhag Sinh, did not long survive him and the minority of his son, Hari Sinh, 
was seduloulsy taken advantage of by his q)usin, Budh Sinh, who usurped all 
the family possessions. However the Maharaja Ranjit Sinh deprived him 
of his usurpations and assigned a jagir to Hari Sinh, the father of the 
present Sardar Bhup Sinh. 

BHUP INDRA BIKRAM SINH, Rcija of Pigagpur, 

Prag, the ancestor of this branch of the famous Jan war family, founded 
the town now known as Piyagpur. One of his descendants, Himmat Sinh, 
received the title of Raja from Asaf-ud-Daula. It was recognised as 
hereditary by the Government in 1864. He was assassinated by his cousin 
Baja Krishna IPrasad Sinh of Gangwal and was succeeded by his son, Narpat 
Sinh, the father of the present Raja. He succeeded his father in 1882 at 
the age of nineteen. 

BIJAI CHAND MAHTAB, Maharaj Kumar of Bv/rdwan. 

The Maharaj-Kumar of Burdwan belongs to a Kapur Kshatriya family 
tracing his descent from one Abu Rai Kapur, who in the I7th century of 
the Christian era migrated from Lahore (Kotli) in the Punjab and settled in 
the district of Burdwan in Bengal In 1657 Abu Rai obtained from the 
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BniJ)el’or the place of Chaudhri and Kotwal of Rekabi Bazar, under the 
Fouzdar of Chakkt Burdwan. He was, after his death, succeeded by his 
son, Babu Eai, \vho owned in addition to the hereditary post of Chaudhri, 
the paragna of Burdwan and three other appanages. After Babu Rai 
tjiose estates were successively held by his son and grcxndson, Gyaneshyam 
Rai and Krishna Rain Rai. Of these two, the latter obtained a royal 
firman from the Emperor Aiirangzeb in 1(ID5, whereby he was confirmed as 
the Zamindar and Chaudhri of Burdwan. Krishna Ram Rai was succeeded 
by his son, Jagat Rani Rai, who also obtained a similar recognition at the 
hands of the same potentate in the year 1700. Kirti Chandra Rai, who 
succeeded his lather, Jagat Ram Rai, also received a royal mandate in 1705, 
in which ho was described as the Zamindar and Chaudhri of 49 Mahals in 
IHiragna Burdwan. Mahmud Shah, the Emperor, in a second firman to 
Kirti Chandra in 1730 added some Mahals to the estate. Chitra Sen Eai 
next inherited the patrimon)^ who in 1743 received a grant from the 
Mughal Emperor recognising him as Zamindar of Chalda Burdwan and 
conferring onjbim the title of Raja. Chitra Sen Rai was succeeded by Tilak 
Chandra Rai, a nephew of the late Kirti Chandra, who also received a firman 
from Emperor Ahmud Shah in 1753, confirming him as the Raja of Burdwan. 
Shah Alum in 1765 issued another sanad to Tilak Chandra, by which the 
estate was increased and the ^tle of Bahadur was added on to that of 
simple Raja. The Emperor also appointed him commander of 4,000 in- 
fantry and 2,000 cavalry. In 1768, the Emperor father enhanced his in- 
fluence by making him commander of 5,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry with 
the right to carry guns, flags and drums. The Raja was honoured with the 
proud title of Maharaja Adhiraj. Tej Chandra succeeded his father, Tilak 
Chandra, whose claims were duly recognised by the supreme authority by 
the grant of a sanad in 1771. As he had no issue, he adopted as his son 
and heir Mahtab Chand, who succeeded to the honors and obtained recogni- 
tion of his title of Maharaja Adhiraj by a deed granted him by Lord 
William Bentinck in 1833. On January 1st 1877, an Imperial Assemblago 
was held at Delhi to announce the proclamation of the assumption by Her 
Majesty of the title of Empress of India and Maharaja Mahtab Chand 
received as a personal distinction a salute of 13 guns. At the time of the 
Santal rebellion in 1865,* the Riija rendered valuable service to the British 
Crown by placing at tbo disposal of the war office elephants and bullock- 
carts for speedy transpost of troops.The Maharaja, dying in 1879, was 
sucoe^ed by his adopted son, the late Maharaja, Aftab Chand Mahtab. 
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He attaind majority in 1881 and was entrusted with full powers, but dying 
prematurely in 1888 was succeeded by his adopted son, Bijaya Chand, who 
is the present Maharaj-Kumar of Burdwan. Born on 19th October 1881 
.Bijaya Chand is still a minor and the estate is managed by his natural 
father, Raja Bun Behari Kapur. 

BIJAI BAHADUR (of Chichli), Raja, 

The Raja was born in 184s9 and succeeded his father, Nriam Sinh,m 
1871. For the very valuable services of his father, Raja^-i-Nizam Sinh, dur* 
ing the ftutiny the Government in 1859 bestowed on him (Nizam Sinh) a 
sword of honour, a sa nacl and a money grant. The title of Raja was con- 
ferred by the Gond Raja of Mandla in 921 and Sangram Sinh in 1808 
received a flag, a drum and a staff from the Subahdar of Nagpur for his 
capture of a rebel, named liJir Khan. Pahar Sinh, the younger son of Raja 
Bariya Sinh, was the fii*st to settle at Chichli and Sangil in the Narsinghpur 
district in the Central Provinces. 

BISHUN NARAYAN ( of Sidli ), Raja, ^ 

, A jagir situated in Goalpara was assigned by a Raja of Kuch Behar to 
the ancestor of the family, to which Bishun Narayan belongs. After a 
temporary control of the ’ Bhutan goveniment it reverted to the British 
control at the close of the Bhutan War in 1865. Jhe late Raja Gauii 
Narayan received the title of Raja in heredity in 1868. He was succeeded 
by his son, the present Raja. 

BUR SINH ( of Mukerian ), Sardar Bahadur. 

Sardar Bur Sinh is the brother of Sardar Budb Sinh, who was in 
attendance on Maharaja Sher Sinh and who was killed on the spot at the 
time of Maharaja's assassination. He w^as deputed to Fatehgarh to attend 
on Sbahzada Shahdeo Sinh. The title of Sardar is hereditary and that of 
Sardar Bahadur was conferred on him in 1888 as a personal distinction. 
The estate of Mukerian is situated in Hoshiarpur, Punjab. 

CHANDRA SHIKHAR (of Sissaindi), Raja, 

The Raja belongs to a Tiwari Brahman family. He succeeded his 
father Bftjft Kashi Prasad in 1873. The title of Raja originally conferred 
by tfing Amjad Ali Shah of Ondh was recognized to bo hereditary by 
the Government in 1877. Large estates were granted by the Government 
for the uniform loyalty of Raja Kashi Prasad during the Mutiny and he 
was especially mentioned in the historic Proeleimation of Lord Canning- 
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CHITPAL SINH (of Nurpur Chitpalgarh), i2ay(^. 

The Raja belongs to a family of the Sombansi race and is the direct 
lineal descendant of the Rajas of Partapgarh. The fort of Paratapgarh was 
captured by Raja Duniapat. On his death his widow Thakurain Khusal 
Kunwar adopted Shivratan Sinh of Karain and Tarwal. The present 
Raja is his great grand-son. He succeeded his father in 1852 when he 
was only five years old. He was educated at the Partapgarh High School. 
He was appointed ^to the Statutory Ciyil Service in 1881. He is at 
present an Assistant Commissioner in Oudh. The title was recognized 
as hereditary in 1866 by the Government 

DAL CHAND (of Sahanpur), Rai. 

The Jat family to which Rai Dal Chand belongs migrated from Jind 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. The title of Rai and the family 
estate lying between Nagal and Barhapur were acquired by one Muchh 
Padarath, who was a great favourite of Prince Salim alias Emperor 
Jahangir. The town of Nagal was founded by him. The present Rai was 
born in 1827. The family seat is situated at Sahanpur in the Bijnaur 
district of the North-Western Provinces, 

DAL SINH (ofNahil), Rao, 

Rao Dal Sinh belongs to a family of Katehria Rajputs being the direct 
representative of Rao Hari Sinh, who settled in Gola Raipur in the sixteenth 
century. The Zamindari of Gola was conferred on Vikram Sinh by a firman 
of the Emperor, Shah Jahan, in 1645. The family had frequently to maintain 
their estate by means of the sword against the Pathan neighbours and at 
one time the members of the family consisted of a helpless widow and two 
infant sons. The father of the present Rao, Rao Jet Sinh, did good service 
during the Mutiny defending the town of the Pawayan against the rebels an 
the head of Maulavi Ahmudullah Shah. He died in 1884 and was succeed- 
ed by the present Rao, who was born in 1842. Nahil, the family seat, is 
situated in Shahjahanpur in the North-Western Provinces. 

DALIP SINH (of Kulu), Rai 

The ancestor of the family was one Sudh Sinh, who in the early days of 
the fourteenth century, established himself as an independent Raja of Kulu, 
havihg come over from Mayapuri. The territory of this little kingdom 

augmented by conquest by his son and successor. Raja Bahadur Sinh. 
Itis mdepeudence was maintained till the time of Maharaja Ranjit Sinh, 
i^ho '^^sted the country from Baja Jit Sinh ; he, however, bestowed on a 
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relative of Jit Sinh the Wazir^i^Kupi estate. This grant was confirmed 
by the Government, who, in addition, conferred the hereditary title of Rai 
in 1846. Rai Thakur Sinh, the grantee of the estate, vms succeeded by 
jhis son, Rai Gajan Sinh, the father of the present Rai Dalip Sinh. He 
was bom in 18G2. 

DAULAT SINH (of Kaksis), Raja. 

Raja Dhola Rai of Narwar was a Kachhwaha Rajput of the Surajbansi 
race. His son Indarpal came to indarki and Lahar and established him- 
self in the country by dispossessing the Meo people in 1033. The territory 
surrounding Kaksis was conquered b}" Raja Ama^ Deo, who was a descend- 
ant of Indarpal in the sixth degree. Tlie estate was a good deal worsted 
by the roaming herds of the Peshwa and Sindhia. In 1841, on the advent 
of the British power, the possessions of the family were confirmed to the 
then head of the family. The present Raja was born in 1830. He has 
a son and heir Raja Raghunath Sinh. The family residence is Sikri in the 
Madhogarh paragna of the North-Western Provinces. 

DAYAL SINH (of Majithia), Sardar. 

The House of the Majithias is of the Shergil Jat tribe. Sardar Jodh 
Sinh, the great grand-father of Sardar Dayal Sinh, joined the followers of 
Sardar Amar Sinh Baggah as a feudal retainer. Qn his death, iu 1788, 
his son Sardar Desa Sinh continued in the service of the Baggah Sardars 
till their extirpation at the hands of Maharaja Rfinjit Sinh in 1800. Ho 
then transferred his services to the Maharaja, under whom he rose to high 
dignity. He accompanied the Mahamja s expedition to Kangra and after 
the expulsion of the Gurkhas, he was appointed the Governor of the Hill 
States. He received extensive jagirs from tho Maharaja for his valuable 
public services. His fame was quite thrown in the shade by the more illu- 
strious son, J^hna Sinh, who succeeded him as the Governor of the hill 
tieiTitoty, lying between the Ravi and the Sutlej. He was known as Has- 
tnuddaula, the sword of the State, He was a capable administrator, a skilful 
in0c]hanist and an priginal inventor. Several guns of his manufacture were 
seixed at the battle of Sobroon and Aliwal. A clwk oT his invention indicat- 
ed the hour, the day of the month anfll the phases of the moon- His love of 
astronony and rnathamatics proficiency jn several languages were a» 
notable as Ws scrupulous honesty and his sihgular ji’epdom from corruption. 
But he had bach bone to face a political storm and critical 

pj^ions ^hen \m pi^nce and hil have saved the .couuf*'y 
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from the troubles with which it was overcome, he left it to its fate on a 
pretence of pilgiimage. He was invited to join the Council of Regency 
formed in 1846. He died at Benares in 1848. ‘He was no true patriot. 
He did not understand that the religion of a statesman is to stand by his 
country in times of danger, sharing her griefs and if need be, falling with 
her fall.* Sardar Dayal Sinh was born in 1848. The title is hereditary 
and confirmed by the British Government. 

DHARMRAJ *KUNWAR ( of Parhaji aud Rajabazar ), Rani. 

This Rani succeeded her late husband, the Raja Mahesh Narayan in 
1878. The family belongs to the Raghubansi Raj]>ut caste, whose founder 
had come from Kaliangarh Sawain and obtained the mulak of Rajabazar. 
The late Baja was the Raja of Parhat, in the paragna of Oudh and 
Rajabazar, and also was an Honorary Magistrate both in Oudh and in the 
North-Western Provinces, 

FATEH SINH (of Pawayan), Raja. 

Raja Fateh Sinh succeeded his adoptive father. Raja Jagannath 
Sinh in 1850. He is a Gaur Rajput and his ancestors are said to have come 
to the district at the invitation of the Rani of Nahil to assist her against 
Pathan. enemies. The town was /ounded by one Udai Sinh, who headed 
the group of the family; which responded to the Rani’s second call for help. 
His great grand-son. Raja Raghunath Sinh, was at the head of the princi- 
pality when the possession was confirmed by the British Government in 
1802, On his death in 1825, the principality devolved on his widow and 
subsequentely on Raja Jagannath Sinh on his adoption by her. Raja 
Fateh Sinh, the present Chief, is an Honorary Magistrate, 

FATEH SINH (pf Thehpur), Sardar. 

Sardar Milk^ Sinh, the fore^fathor of the present Sardar, was a very 
powerful chief of the Punjab during the closing years of the last century. On 
his death, in 1804, he was succeeded by his son, Jiwan Sinh, who survived 
his father but fpr a year. He left £(jS his son and heir Anand Sinh, a minor, 
Mahan^a Ranjit Sinh, as was his wont, seized all the possessions of the 
minor giving him instead a in the Firozpur District. He died in 
1^1, living the present Sardar Fateh Sinh as his heir. Ho was then only 
old. Qn the annejeation of the Punjab, the personal jagira were 

Qovernmentto him for his life. Only a quarter of the 
^ his son and hpii* Sharasher Sinh, 
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FAZAL AHMUD KHAN (of Panipat), Naivab. 

The family is said to have occupied posts of importance in the palmy 
days of the Mughal Empire. The present Nawab is a descendant in the 
fifth degree of one Nawab Lutf-uIla-Khan. His father, Aman-ulla-Khan 
was rewarded by the Government with a grant of lands for his services- 
during the Mutiny. 

FIROZ KHAN (of Bari), Raja. 

The Raja is a Gakkar chibftain. His residence is at Hazara in the 
Punjab. The Gakkars trace their descent from one Kai Gohar, a native of 
Ispahan in Persia. • His sdn, Kaid Sultan, subdued the whole of Badakshan 
and the Tibet. The tribe is said to have settled on the border regions as 
early as 300. Its martial spirit was evinced by its conquest of Kashmir 
and the stubborn resistence which it offered to the progress of Babar. 

GAUR CHANDAR MAN SINK (of Parikud), Raja. 

The family estate of Parikud is situated in the Puri district of Orissa. 
It was acquired by the ancestor of the family. Raja JadueRaj, during the 
Mughal regime. His possessions were augmented by the large grants of 
territory bestowed on him by Nawab Parsuramraj Pandit on whose behalf 
he took the field against the Subahdar of the Province and defeated him. 
A considerable portion of the family possessions wag seized by the Raja of 
Ehurdah, who defeated Raja Harisebak at the close of the last century, 
Baja Chandra Sikhar Man Sinh, the father of the present Raja, came forward 
with a handsome contribution towards the relief of the famine striken pro- 
vince in 1866 and the Government created him a K. C. S. I. He died in 

isn. 

GHANSHAM SINH (of Mursan), Raja. 

The chiefs of the estate are Jat Rajputs of the Baisni sept. Their 
ancestor was one Makhan, who removed from Rajputana and settled in the 
neighbourhood of Mursan. His great-grandson, Thakur Nand Ram, died in 
1696. He left behind him a numerous progeny of fourteen sons. One of them, 
Zulkaran, had a son Khusal Sinh, who was a favourite of the Nawab Vazier 
Sadut Khan of Oudh and consequently was granted an extensive territory 
in inam* He died in 1749. His son, Phup Sinh, also made considerable 
addition to the family estate, the extent of which is indicated by the fact 
that the estate holder assumed the dignified title of Baja, which has since 
been confirmed and recognized as the hereditary title of the Thalkurby 
the British Oorernment. His son, Baja Bhagwant Sinh, succeeded to the 
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in 1798. He was a faithful ally of the British Government and 
rendered valuable services during the campaign conducted by Lord Lake 
at the opening of the present century. A jagir was granted to the Thakur 
by the British Government. On his death, he was succeeded by Raja 
Tik^m Sinh in 1823. He, too, remained loyal to the British cause during 
the Mutiny, and in 1859 the title of Raja was made hereditary in the family. 
He was also created a C. I. E. He was the grandfather of the present 
Thakur Raja Bahadur Ghansham Sinh, who succeeded him in 1878. The 
present Thakur is an Honorary Magistrate. • 

HARBANS SINH, Raja, 

* 

The Raja was born in 1846. He is the brother and the adopted son of 
Raja Tej Sinh, who led the Sikh army in the First Punjab War. He was 
elected the President of the Council of Regency and subsequently was 
made Raja of Sialkot. On the annexation of the Punjab, his jagir was 
confirmed to him for his life for his fidelity to the British cause during the 
Second Punjab War. At the time of the Mutiny he raised his retinue and 
contributed largely to the preservation of order in the Punjab by his personal 
example and services. In 1862, the Government recognized his services 
by granting two-thirds of the jagir in perpetuity. The right of adoption 
granted to him by a aanad, was e^^ercised by him in favour of his brother, 
the present Raja. He died in 1862. The family residence of the Raja is 
Lahore. 

HARBANS SINH ( of Kandaula ), Sardar. 

Sardar Dayal Sinh, the grand father of the present Sardar, was the 
grandson of Sardar Khusal Sinh, the conqueror of Mknjha (Central Punjab) 
and the town of Jalandhar. The Cis-Sutlej possessions of the family were 
taken hold of by the great Maharaja, but ultimately they passed under 
British Protection, when the Cis-Sutlej States sought it on being alarm- 
ed by the aggrandizing policy of their powerful but unscrupulous neigh- 
bour. During the Mutiny, the family remained loyal to the Government 
and consequently large remissions w'ere made in the monetary claims of 
the Government. 

H ARDIT SINH, Roza, Sardar. 

Sardar Khan Sinh, the father of Hardit Sinh, was a brave and experi- 
enced w^rior. He was formerly in the service of the Bhangi chieftains, 
who^f^atded him by the government of the village of Nodhpur. After the 
•tmgth of the family was broken and their stronghold, the town of Lahore, 
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was captured by Maharaja Banjit Sinh, he entered the Maharaja-s service* 
and was appointed the commandant of the Life Guards. He served in the 
several expeditions of the Maharaja against Kulu and Mandi with seal and 
courage. He was promoted to the rank of a Colonel on being wounded in 
an attack on Raja Suchet Sinh. He fought on the Sikh side in the bajttles 
ofSobraon and Firozshahr. Hisjarfirs were confiscated, but a pension 
was granted by the British Government at the time of the annexation of 
the Punjab. When the Mutiny broke out, he was the first to be summoned 
by Sir John Lawrence for seifvice, who started at once for Delhi with hia 
retainers. In one of the sallies he was severely wounded. For his splendid 
services on this occasion* a large portion of his jagira was restored to him. 
He died in 1864 and was succeeded by his son, the present Sardar, Hardifc 
Sinh. The family residence of the Scirdar is Lahore. 

HARI RAJ SINH, Raja of Kashipiir. 

Raja Baz Bahadur, the Chand Raja of Kuinaun, who ruled between 
1638 and 1678, had a brother, named Pahar Sinh. His grandson Mohan 
Sinh was the Bakshi of the army during the reign of Raja Dip Chand (1748 
*1777* ) He organized a military revolt, seized the gadi and threw the 
R^ into prison. He mounted the gadi and proclaimed himself the Raja. 
He lost his life eleven yeai-s after, in a successful attempt that Harak Deo 
Toshi .made to recover the prineijmlity. His brojiher, Lai Sinh, with the 
help of Faizulla Khan of Ranipur regained the lost possessions and placed 
his nephew, Mahendra Sinh, on the gadi. 

In 1790, the Gurkhas led an army against the State and in an open 
battle defeated Mahendra Sinh’s troops. He had to seek refuge at Kota 
and at Kilpuri he was engaged in collecting an anny with a view to 
recover Kuraaun. He was, however, anticipated by the Gurkhas, who 
drave him and his adherents from their new head -quarters. When he had 
lost evexy iqch of his possessions and exhausted all the resources, he repaired 
to the Gudh Court and invoke! the Nawab Vazier's aid, representing to 
him that his sovereignity over Tarai was menaced by the Gurkha's host. 

A war between the two powers was averted by the timely intervention of 
Mr. Cherry. A treaty was concluded, whereunder the Gurkhas gave up 
all elaims to the low countries. A tract in Tarai was assigned to the family 
of MahendraSinh for its subsistence which being neglected soon grew into 
a worthleim^^^u^^ swamp. The British Government were graciously 
plea^tb give in exchange for it a small trect in Chachait in the 
district on the repi’esehtation of the family. Mahendra Sinb's son, Part»p 
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'JSillh 'wa® allowed an allowance of 250 rupees per tnensem l)y tlie Rritisli 
^Ofovenmieiit on being petitioned to, when he failed in his suit against his 
uncle, Jjal Sinh, for a share in Chachait in 1820. Guman Sinh, the son of Lai 
Sinh, received a from the Government confirmatory of his possessions 
in During the Mutiny his son, Shivraj Sinh, did capital service to the 
Oovernment. He was, therefore, created a C. I. E., and was confeired some 
additioiml territory. He died in 188^^, and was succeeded by his son and 
heir, the present Raja, Hari Raj Sinh. He is married to a daughter of 
Baja Kupendra Bikram Sinh of Nepal and* has got a son by her, named 
Kunwar XJdaya Raj Sinh. He is also an Honorary Magistrate. 

HARIHAR DATT DUBE (of Badlapur), Raja. 

Baja Harihar Datt Dube, the pre.scnt Raja, is an Honorary Magistrate, 
He belongs to a Dube Brahmin family and is the great grandson of Raja 
Sheo Lai Dube, who was a wealthy banker at Amauli in Fatehpur. In 1788 
he was appointed a farmer of revenues of the Jaunpur District. He gained 
the title of Raja for his having killed a noted rebel, Saltanat Sinh, and 
in 1797 a sanad confirmatory of the Taluka of Badlapur was granted to 
him. The Raja resides at Jaunpur. 

HARNAM SINH ( of Kharar ), Sardar. 

The estate in Kharar in the \mbala Division was secured by Sardar 
Dharam •Sinh, the eldest son of Sardar Dayal Sinh. The possessions acquir- 
ed by Sardar Dayal Sinh, the ancestor of the family, in the three districts, 
Hoshiarpur, Firozpur and Ambala, wxre wrested from him by Maharaja 
Ranjit SinL Sardar Ganda Sinh, the grandson of Dharam Sinh, received 
a IcJdlat from the Government for his services during the Mutiny. He died 
in 1876, when the present Sardar, Harnam Sinh, succeeded to the family 
estate. The family residence of the Sardar is Ambala. 

HARSA SINH ( of Miigalchak ), Sardar. 

The Sardar belongs to a Sikh family, well known for its warlike in- 
stincts. His fother, Sardar Anup Sinh of Probyn's Horse, took a prominent 
part in the campaigns of 1857, 1858 and 1859. He took part in the China 
campaign in 1860, and also accompained the punitive force sent to quell the 
frontier diaturbances. He received the order of valour on two occasions. 
Hf W|nt to England with His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. He 

P^pusly received by Her Majesty the Queen Empress. He died in 



HIRA SINH, MAN (of MmawalA), Sartor. 

iThe Sardar belongs to a Man Jat femily. Its ancestor was one Sarrfar 
^rja Sinb. Sardar Budh Sinh, the grandson of Sarja Sinh, took. part in the 
First Punjab War and subsequently accompanied Raja Shcr Sinh's brigade 
to Kashtnir. In the Second Punjab War, be fought under Major Nicholson 
and was severely wounded at Margalla Pass. At the close of the campaign 
he was granted a large tract of land in Amritsar. He was succeeded by 
the present Sardar. He resides fit Amritsar. 


INDAR KUI^WAR, Maharani of Balravipur, 

Raja Ganesh Sinh of the Jan war family of Ikauna, in the Bahairch 
District, had a younger brother, Raja Madho Sinh, who conquered a tract 
between the Rapti and the Kuana rivers and set himself up there. His son, 
Balram Sinh, founded the town of Balrampur. The family was constantly 
involved in disputes with the Nawab Vazier of Oudh, but by far the most 
famous of the line was Raja Newal Sinh, who ascended the gai^i in 1777. The 
late Raja, Digbijai Sinh, succeeded to the Taluka in 183C. His unflinched 
fidelity and notable activity during the Mutiny in favour of the British 
Government were so very conspicuous that he was specially mentioned in 
the historical Proclamation of Lord Canning. He was created a K. C. S. I. 
in 1866. He vras nominated as an additional member of the Viceroys 
Legislative Council for sometime, and was entitled to a personal salute of 
nine guns. He died in 1882. Hi.s widow, Maharani Indar Kunwar, adopt- 
ed Udit Narayan Sinh as the son and heir of the late Raja, The adoption 
was recognized by the Government in 1883. 

INDR A BIKRAM SINH (of Raipur Ikdaria, Itaunja), Raja. 


The Raja succeeded his brother, the late Raja Jagmohan Sinh in 1881 
at the age of sixteen. He belongs to a Puar Rajput family of the Vasistha 
gotra. He attained majority in 1886, when he was put in possession of his 
estate. He is educated at the Canning College, Lucknow. He is a descend- 
ant of Deo Ridh Rai, the eighth son of Raja Budra Sah of Deogarh. A large 
square stone is held in great reverence and is said to be the title deed of 
the fainily, bi^ngB from Delhi by their ancestor, who entered the service of 
the <^nd held important posts under them. The title of 

r^aa in the assumed by Dingar Deo and recognized 

the Government in 1877. The Raja resides at Itaunja. 
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JAGAT BAHADUR (ofUmri), Raja. 

■ After the fall of Kanauj, Baibhadra Dikhit, the forefather of Kaja 
Jagat Bahadur, built the Kunous fort of Bilkhar, the vast ruins of which 
arg to be seen to this day ia the maum of Agyapur. The chiefs of the fort 
came to be known as Bilkharls, whose rcpresentive the Raja Jagat Bahadur 
is, in the line of Gliaibhar Sah, the fourth son of Jaswant, who was the 
grandson of the founder of the fort. The possession of the fort and a con-^ 
siderable portion ^ the territory were lost i*o the descendants of the founder 
in the time of Raja Ram Deo, being deposed by his sen-in-law, Bariar Sinh 
Bachgoti. Raja Jagat Bahadur succeeded to tlfe family possessions in the 
Pratapgarh district of Oudh in 1872, at the age of twenty-two. 

JAGNISHAN SINH (of Atra Chandapur), Raja. 

The Raja has descended from Kanh, the founder of Kanhpur and hence 
is known as a Kanhpuria Rajput. When Sadat Khan became the ruler of 
Oudh, the family estate was held by Raja Mandhata Sinh, the seventh in 
descent from tlaja Madan Sinh of Siinraufca. Half the estate was con- 
fiscated by the Government on account of Raja Shivdarshan Sinh having 
joined the malcontents during the Mutiny. Raja Jagnishan Sinh succeeded 
the estate at the age of twenty-three in 1804. He is an Honorary Magis- 
trate. He received a*niedal of Honour at the Delhi Assemblage and was 
•created a C. I. E, Chandarpur, the family seat, is situated in the Rai 
Bareli district of Oudh. 

JAIBANS KUNWAR (of Kaithola), Ra^ii 

The Rani is the widow of the late Raja, Mahesh Bakhsh, the last chief of 
Kaithola, in the twentieth degieofroin the founder of the Kanhpuria family 
of which the chiefs of Kaithola arc recognized as the head. The late Raja 
died in 1881. The estates situated in the Pratapgarh district of Oudh were 
•managed for some time by the Government and siibsquently handed over 
to the Rani. She resides at Pratapgarh. 

JANAK PRIYA, Rani. 

Tbe Rani is the la«t surviving widow' of the late Raja Caravan Sinh of 
who. was a Chauhan Rajput. Sambalpur was captured in 
^bout 144$ by Chauhan Balram Das. It passed to his elder son, Raja 
fifeia It is situated in the Central Provinces. The Rani resides 
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JANG BAHADUR KHAN (of Nanpara), Raja.. 

The estate of Nanpara in the Bahraicfa diistrict of Oudh was granted 
lo Rlasul Ehan, a Togh Pathan, by Emperor Shah Jahan in 1632, for suc- 
cessfully dispersing the Bfxnjaras, who were devastating the jaffir of Salona 
Begum, the wife of Prince Dara. The title of Raja was bestowed on Karini 
Khan by*Nawab Shuja-ud-Daiila in 1763. 

The present Elaja succeeded' lids. Cither, Raja Munawar Ali Khan, io 
1817, when he was but a child of two' years and waj^created a C. L EL 
in 1886. The family residence is Bahraich 

JANKI kUNWAR (of Paraspur), Rani 

The Raja of Paraspur is the head of the six Thakurs of Chedwara, who 
caused much anxiety and difficulty to the authorities of Oudh before itsj 
annexation. Maharaj Sinh, the s(ieond son of Achal Narayan 8inh, the* 
Kalhan Raja of Khunisa, was tlic forefather of the late Baja, Randhir Sinh. 
He died in 1878 and was succeeded by the Riini, Janki Kunwar. She has 
a son and heir Bikramajit Siiih. 

The title of Raja was confen'ed on one Newal Sinh by an Emperor of 
Delhi on his visit to his court. It has been recognized as- hereditary by 
the Government. * 

paraspur, the family scat, is situated in the Gondia district of Oudh. 

JASMER SINH, Sardar. 

The territory of TIioI Thangor in the Ambala district was acquired by 
Sardar Gur Baksb Sinh, the forefather of the present Sardar, in 175^. 
The family remained loyal to the British Government both during the 
Second Sikh War and the Mutiny. The late Sardar Jawahir Sinh was 
succeeded by his two sons, Raja Kishan Sinh and Jasmer Sinh. 

Thol Thangor, the family seat, is situated in the Ambala district of 
the Punjab. 

JASWANT SINH (of Nurpur), Raja.. 

. Raja Jit Pal, the ancestor of this Rajput family, went from Delhi and 
set himself up at Patliankot about seven hundred years ago. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century, the family under the leadership of Raja Basu, 
reiiioved to the hills and founded N^rp^^r. Raja Bir, the father of the 
pi'^sent Raja, offered a stubborn resistance to the progress of the army of 
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Maharaja Ranjit Sinh during his Kangra valley campaign. He, however, 
had to give up his attempt and seek the shelter of the Raja of Chamba, who 
proved a treacherous host and made' him over to the tender mercies of the 
Lion. He was confined in the citadel of Gobindgarh, whence he was releas- 
ed on payment of a heavy ransom of 85,000 rupees by his brother in-law, 
Sardar Charat Sinh. He rose against the Sikh government in 1846, and 
died during a siege that he laid to Nurpur before its walls. A large grant 
was bestowed on the present Raja by the British Government. 

ilT SINH (of Maheru), Sardar. 


During the last days of the Mughal power, two brothers, Sardars Ramdas 
Sinh and Gurdas Sinh, of a Jat family, captured Maheru in the Jalandhar 
district. Sardar Charat Sinh, one of their descendants, saved his possessions 
by a timely submission to the Maharaj.a, Ranjit Sinh. A largejirt^rir of 
eleven villages conferred on Jawahir Sinh was resumed on his death by the 
Maharaja; consequently only M.aheru passed into the hands of his son, 
Jaimal Sinh. He rendered good services to the Government during the 
Mutiny. On his death, he was succeeded by the present Sardar, Jit Sinh. 

JIWAN SINH(ofBuruja), /SWeiar. 


Buruja and the neighbouriiig territory in the Ambala district were 
taken possession of by a Jat Sardar, Nanu Sinh, who came from Jhawal 
Madan in the Manjha or the Central Punjab in 1759. Both during the First 
Sikh War and the Mutiny, Sardar Jiwan Sinh did good service to the 
Government, which were amply rewarded by an appreciative Government 
He is created a C. I. E. He was born in 1842. The Sardar resides at 
Ambala. 


JIWAN SINH (of Shahzadpur), Sardar. 

Sardar Dip Sinh, the forefather of the present Sardar of Shahzadpur, 
belonged to a Jat Sindhu family and was the Mahant of "Damiama Saheb," 
or the resting place of the tenth and last Guru Govind Sinh. He muster- 
ed a strong force of Sikhs under him, which he led against the Governor 
of Lahore. In a battle that ensued he was slain. His successor, Sudha 
Sinh, lost his life in a battle with the Governor of Jalandhar. He and his 
descendants are known by the proud distinction of “ Shahids ” or Martyra. 
He was succeeded by Sardar Karam Sinh, who occupied some lands in the 
Singhpura district. In 1808-9, when the Cis-Sutlej States sought the protec- 
tion of the British arms, he passed under British control. The father of the 



prea^ht; Sardar, Sheo Kirpal Sinh, rendered great service to the Government 
in 1867. Sardar Jiwan Sinh was created, in 1891, a C, S. I. 

JIWAN SINH ( of Atari ), Sardar. 

The Sardar belongs to a Jat Sindhu family founded by Kahn Ghand.' He 
is the grandson of the famous warrior, Sham Sinh, one of the noblest and the 
best of the Sikhs. Sardar Sham Sinh was the father-in-lJiw of that reckless 
and vicious Nau Nihal Sinh, the grandson of the Maharaja, Ranjit Sinh. 
Though he was opposed to the war against the English he fought on the 
Sikh side with great gallantry and fell in the battle of Sobraon in 1846. He 
had sworn by the granth never to leave the field defeated. When he saw that 
all was lost he rushed forward with a handful of his followers against the 
•enemy and fell dead from his horse pierced with seven bullets at a spot where 
the dead lay thickest. His widow, ere his body could be taken back, burnt 
herself with the clothes worn by him on his wedding day. A pillar still 
^standing out side the walls of Atari, marks the spot where the last Sati in 
the Punjab burnt herself. 

Atari is situated in the Amritsar district of the Punjab. 

JWALA SINH (of Jharauli), Sardar. 

The Sardar is the son of Sardar Jit* Sinh of JhQ.rauli and a descendant 
of Sardar Dip Sinh, the Mahant of '' Davidama Saheh!' 

Jharauli is situated in the Ambala district’ of the Punjab. 

KAMRAN SHAH, Raja. 

The family to which Kamran Shah belongs is of the Gond origin, and 
a junior branch of the Rajas of Deogarh and Nagpur. The family accepted 
the Mahomedan faith about two hundred years ago. 

Th^jagirs were confirmed to the Raja in 1860 in perpetuity for his. 
loyalty during the Mutiny. The title was also similarly recognized. 

The family seat is at Ramangan in the Hoshangabad district, Central 
Provinces. 

KAPILAS KUMARI (of Phulgarh), Rani 

The Phulgarh Zamindari was during the life-time of Raja Ja]^i 
eliussed as a Gurjhat feudatory State, but on his death, in 1867, without 
any legitimate heir, the State passed into a Zamindari in the hands bf 
Raiil Sagna Kumari> who succeeded at the advanced age of severity. 
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was succeeded by the present Rani. She belongs to a Gond family of the 
Chanda stock. The Zamindari is situated in the Sambalpur district^ 
Central Provinces. 


KARAMDAD KHAN (of Pharwala), Raja. 

The Raja is the foremost Gakkar Chief of the Punjab. Ho succeedeif 
his father, Hiyat-ulla-Khan in 1865. The Gakkars were a powerful race of 
great antiquity and historic interest. They overran Kashmir and Tibet. 
Under Hati Khan, they offered a strong resistance to Babar, when he 
marched against their stronghold of Pharwala. Under Sultan Mukarrab 
Khan, the last of the independent chiefs, they defeated the Usufzai Afghans 
and the Chief of Khattack. They captured Gujarat and advanced as far as 
Bhimbar in the Chib country. His possessions between the Chinab and 
tho Indus were confirmed by Ahmud Shah Durrani, whom he frequently 
accompanied during his Indian invasions. His power was, however, broken 
by the Bhangi Sikh Chief, Sardar Gujar Sinh, who drove him across the 
Jhelum. He was put to death by his own tribesmen. His youngest son, 
Shadman Khan, after suffering indignities at tho hands of tho powerful Sikh 
chieftains, was conceded certain proprietory rights in Pharwala in 1826. 
His son Hiyat-ulla-Khan rendered great service during the Second Si^h 
campaign and the Mutiny. Pharwala is situated in tho Rawalpindi district 
of the Punjab. 

KEHAR SINH (of Khiva), Sardar. 


Sardar Rai Maha Sinh, the forefather of the family to which Sar- 
dar Kehar Sinh belongs, was in the service of tho Suhir chakia J- 
racy to which the Maharaja. Ranjit Sinh, belonged. Both the father and the 
son, Laha Sinh, died on battle fields in the service of the Misl. His grand- 
son Amar Sinh, joined the service of the Misl and was awarded ajagw. 
He also served three generations of the family with great fide ity^ n is 
death his sons were given posts of importance in the State by Mu araja 
Ranjit Sinh. Mohar Sinh, the youngest, fought the Afgjians wi 
spicuous ability at Khiva in the Gujarat district for 
.L.d him co..id.,.bl. .hich 

to Benoim Sardar Dayal Sinh, the second son, alw * (/ j 

' Mng twice wounded severely, once a. tho battle of Attoek J813 a^nd 

im»in in the expedition against Kashmir. On his death ■ 

■ #eoe«ledb, hi. son. Sirdar Bishim Sinh, who snr^^^ J ; 

Hi. .nooesKir, SWar Kisbnn Sinh, was then a child only two y 
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Be was faithful to the British Government both in the Second Sikh 
campaign and the Mutiny. When he died in 1860, the present Sardar, 
Kehar Sinhj succeeded him as the last surviving member of the family. 

EHUSHAL SINS, Baia 

Sakit Deo, a descendant several degrees removed from the famous 
Warrior^king Prithi Eaj Qhauhan, founded Sakit. His grandson, Bhupal 
Deo, had two sons, Yahani Sahai and Udai Charan. The former succeeded 
to the gadi of Sakit and Rajaui;, During the reign of Ibrahim Khan Lodi 
of Delhi, the possessions of the State were taken away from the then Raja 
Sawant Sen of the family. ^ But with the downfall of the Lodi dynasty the 
recovery of the territory was facilitated and effected by his grandson. Chakra 
Sen. The family enjoyed its possessions peacefully under the success- 
ive Rajas, who as feudatory princes of the Imperial Mughal government 
were not at all molested by any other hostile power. Of them, one Hari 
Sinh was well known for his great physical powers and won many battles of 
Emperor Aurangzeb and his successors. Sakit was lost to the family under 
his son, Raj Sinh, being captured by the Nawab of Farifkhabad during 
the general disturbance that accompanied the decay of the Mughal sway. 

Baja Drigpal Sinh, the great-great grand-son of Raj Sinh, was the 
father of the present Raja, Khushal Sii*h. He has two sons, Kunwar Lai 
Jagmohan Sinh and Kunwar Lai Dharam Sinh. 

The title of Raja is hereditary in the family. 

KIRPAL SINH KUNJAHIN (of Botala), Sardar, 

The family jagirs are situated in the Gujranwala district of the Pun- . 
jab. They were granted to the Lmily by the Sukarchakin chiefs, whose for- 
tunes, the successive members of this family closely followed. Sardar Kir- 
pal Sinh and his father Sardar Ganda Sinh were in attendance on Maha- 
raja Sher Siqh at the time when the ill-fated prince was ruthlessly assassi- 
nated by the fierce Sindhalwalias. They were severely wounded in the 
attempt to defend him. They fought on the Sikh side on the field of 
Firuzshahr, where the father lost his life and the son was severely wounded. 
Being away to Hazara when the Second Sikh War broke out he escaped 
the contagion and remained faithful to the British cause. The British 
Government consequently confirmed his^ajftrs to him. He was born in 
1632 and is at present 64 years old. 

The Sardar resides at Gujranwala. 
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KIRPAL SINH (of Dhin), Sardar. 

Sardar rai’=ia Sinh, from whom the present Sardar is descended, was 
the nephew and heir of Sardar Sham Sinh. He (Sham Sinh) coming from 
Amritsar conquered the country around Dhin in the Ambala district and 
estilblished himself there. Sardar Ranjit Sinh was the grand-son of 
Sardar Par.sa Sinh. On his a.ssassination by Sardar Kahn Sinh, his son, 
the present Sardar, succeedc d him. The Sardar resides at Ambala. 

KIS^IAN DxiTT SINH (ofOel), Raja. 

The Raja belongs to the junior branch of the Janwar family of Kheri 
in Oudh. He succeeded the late Raja, Anrudb Sinh, in 1879, at the age 
K)f eighteen. 

The late Raja was looked upon as the liead of the Kliori Jan wars. 
He was a man of great wealth and va.st abilities. His grand-father, Bakht 
Sinh, built the beautiful temple at Oel. 

The title of Raja was conferred by the Nawab of Oudh in 1849. It 
was recognized as hereditary in 1877. 

KISHAN KUNWAR (of Rampiir), 

The Raja of Ramimr has been th(} acknowledged head of the Rather 
Rajputs in Northern India, priding himself on the direct descent from the 
famous Jayachand of I^anouj. Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Jodhpur 
and Bikaner are the descendents of the eldest son of Jayachand, and the Raja 
of Rampur is descended from the second son, named Jaipal. Frajanpal, the 
fifth descendant from Jaipal, leaving Ka'nouj, established himself at Khor, 
where the family remained for many yeans. The Emperor, Altma.sh, drove 
out Jayadeo, the fourteenth in descent from Jaipal. About 250 years 
after, Karan Sinh lived in Budaun. Ili.s great grand-son, Raja Pratap 
Rudra, aided the Nawab of Farukhabad, agin st the Rohilas; and so, the 
Nawab recognised this valuable assistance by granting lIic Raja the portion 
of the territory. The Raja Ramshai resided at Rampur, whore the family 
still remains. The late Raja, Ramchandra Sinh, the hiisband of the present 
Rani, died in 1883, and was succeeded by his widow, the present Rani. 
She has a grand-son and heir, named Lai Jagmohan Sinh, who was born 
in 1877. 

EISHAN PARTAB BAHADUR SAHAI (of Tamkuhi), Haja. 

The Raja belongs to a Bhuinhar Rajput family descended from Mayur 
Bhat. Raja Fateh Sahai, the Bhuinhar Raja of Hoshiarpur in Saran, after 

4 
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the battle of Baksar in 1764, was made to evacuate his Raj and so he 
established himself in the Tamkuhi estates, which he had purchased before, 
in Gorakhpur. Raja Fateh Sahai s grand-son was the father of the present 
Raja, who obtained from the British Government the recognition of the 
title as hereditary. The Raja has a son and heir, named Kunwar Satrajit 
Pratap Bahadur Sahai, who was born in 1864. 

KISHOR 'SINH (of Fatehpur), liaja. 

jagiv of Fatehpur was granted to the Raj Gond family, to which 
Raja Kishor Sinh belongs as far back as 939 by the Raja Kuinal Narayan 
of Mundala. The hcreditr.ry title of Raja was also conferred on the family 
by him. The sanad, however, purports to have been granted in 1500. The 
jagir is situated in the Hoshangabad district of the Central Provinces. 

KUMARA MADDU VENKATAPPA (of Kalahasti), Raja, 

The ancient flxiiiily to which the Raja l>elongs was very influential 
under the Rajas of Vijayanagar in the Kith century. Its importance was 
enhanced on the decline of the Vijayanagar hingdoni. Under fhe Mahomedan 
rule in the Deccan, the Raja held a masnuh of 5,000 hoi’se. It was chiefly 
due to the friendly intercvst which an ancestor of the Raja, who was a local 
Naik, took in the affairs of the East In^ia Company that the privilege of 
settling on the Coromandel Coast and building a fort was accorded to the 
English by the Raja of Chandragiri. He also stipulated that the place 
(Madras) should be named Chenaj)pa-patnam after his father. The late Raja, 
Damarakumara Maddu Venkatappa, was cj’eated a C. S. I. The present 
Raja, who w'as born in 1850, succeeded his father in 1891-2. The family 
owns large estates in the Vellore and the North Arcot districts of Madras. 
The family seat is Kalahasti in the Nellore district. 

LACHHMAN PARSHAD SINH, Raja of Asothar. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, one Deogaj Sinh, who came 
from Raghugarh in Central India, married the daughter of the Raja of 
Aijhi and succeeded to his father-in-law’s estate. From him is descended 
the present Raja. A curious tale is told in connection with one of his ances- 
tors, Aram Sinh, who lived about the end of the seventeenth century. Ow- 
ing to the exactions of his co-sharers in the Zamindari of Asothar of which 
be was in joint possession with them, he was reduced to poverty and had to 
take to cultivation. One day as he was lying asleep in the field, a large 
cobra was slen to be sheltering him from the scorching rays of the sun 
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with its hood, and on resumption of the field-labour he found a gold trea- 
sure-trove. Thus miraculously enriched, he regained his position and pur- 
chased back his ancestral estate. The fort of Gliazipur was built by his son, 
•Bhagwat Rai, who withstood the Imperial forces, but later on, in 1760, was 
captured and slain. Rup Rai, who succeeded him, died in 1780. His 
sitcce's.sor, Bariyar Sinh, was not able to transmit to his son the patrimony 
he had inherited. The powerful Nawab Vazier, Asaf-ud-Da\dla, reduced it 
into his possession and bestowed an annual pension on Raja Barij^ar Sinh. 
The pension was confirmed on his son, Duniapat, by the British Govern- 
ment in 1805. Raja Lachhman Parshad Sinh suece('ded his grandfather in 
1850, being the adopted son of JJuniapat, whoMied daring his adoptive 
fathers life-time. Ho is an Honorary Magistrate. He has two sons, 
Narpat Sinh and Chandra Bhukhan Sinh. 

LACHHMESHWAR SINH (of Darbhanga), JMa? 

Mahesh Thakur, the ancestor of the Rajput family to which the Maha- 
raja belongs, obtained the title of Raja and the Darbhanga Raj from 
Emperor Akbir early in the sixteenth century. It comprised large 
tracts of land lying in the modern district of Darbhanga, Muzzabbar, 
Mongyr, Purniah and Bhagalpur. ^ He died in 1558, leaving five sons. All, 
except the youngest S(\u, Raja Subhankar Thakur, died without issue. When 
he died in 1608, he left behind him six sons. The eldest of them Puru- 
shottam, who succeeded his father, died in 1642 and was succeeded by his 
brother Sundar Thakur. Ho held the Raj for a period of twenty years. 
He was succeeded in 16G2 by his eldest son Mahinath Tluikur, who ruled 
till 1684. He died without issue and consequently ho was succeeded by 
his brother, Nirpat Thakur, who held the Raj for sixteen years. On his 
death at the close of the seventeenth century, the Raj passed into the 
possession of his famous son, Thakur Raghii Sinh. Under hiin the title held 
by the heads of the family was recognized as hereditary by the Mughal 
Subedar, Nawab Mahabat Jang. The lease of the whole Sirkar of Tirhut 
was obtained by him for an annual payment of a lahh of rupees to the 
Mughal Government. This transaction considerably enriched the family ; 
for- the actual annual yield of the district was something like seven times the 
amount agreed to be paid to the Mughal government. It very naturally ex- 
cited the jealousy of the Subedar, who seized the estate and took the family 
prisoner. The Raja escaped the fate that befell his family by a timely 
flight from the Capital. Subsequently ori being restored to favour, ho 
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was compensated for the indignity he had suffered by fresh additional 
.grants, subject to no other stipulation except that of doing justice, 
relieving distress and putting the country in a flourishing condition, 
A large rnud fort at Bhawara near Mc^dhubani built by him was the 
home of the fimily for the next fifty years. Its ruins still remtiitt 
to witness its former grandeur. The life of utility was brought’^to its 
close in 1730. His second successor, Bhishnu Sinh, survived him for 
four years. As he left no issue, his brother s succession was recognized 
by the Mughal Government, which bestowed on Raja Narendra Sinh large 
grants through its Subedar Nawab Ali Vardi Khan. He adopted Partap 
Sinh, a descendant of Nhra^^an Thakur, the son of Siindar Thakur, and 
died in 1700, after a secure rule of twenty years. Raja Partap Sinh built 
the new palace of Rajbari at Darbhanga and moved thither within two years, 
of his accession. It has since then continued to be the seat of the family. 
He was succeeded in 1776 by his brother Raja Madhu Sinh, who held the 
Raj for a long period of thirty-two years. He had frequent disputes with 
the Calcutta Government in connection with revenue-payment which at 
one period assumed such a serious aspect that the Government settled 
with other land-owneiu He added to the extent of the Raj by the grant 
of Dharmpur that he rccivcd from the Emperor, Shah Alum. He died in 
1808i leaving five sons, of whom two succeeded him. ^ The eldest died with- 
out fesiic in the very year, in which the succession opened. Raja Chhatar 
Sinh, the second son, assumed the title of Maharaja Bahadur, In 1839, he 
abdicated in favour of his eldest son, RajaRudra Sinh, on the ground of old 
age, assigning certain villages to his second son, Bis Deo Sinh, for his main- 
tenance. This arrangTimcnt led to a costly litigation as the second son 
claimed to be entitled to an eiqual share. It, however, resulted in a 
recognition by the High Court of a family custom which supported the 
arrangement. The Maharaja, Rudra Sinh, died in 1850, leaving four sons 
of whom the* eldest Maheshwar Sinh succeeded him. He held the Raj for 
a short period often years. He left two sons, Lachhmeshwar Sinh, the 
present Maharaja, and Rameshwar Sinh. 

The present Maharaja Bahadur was placed under the guanTianship of 
the Court of Wards during his minority. He received a careful training 
under the late Mr. Chester Macnaghten of the Rajkote Rajkumar College. 
He takes a very prominent part in all the movements of public utility. 
He was for some time a nominated member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
CJouncil, when the Bengal Tenancy Bill was on the legislative anvil. On the 
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formation of the Councils under the New Oouricils^ Aet of 1892, he resigned 
his seat in the Viceroy’s Council as a Government nominee, to be returned 
to it as a elected member of the Bengal Council. Ho has placed his estates- 
on a model footing with the assistance of able Government ofSc^ers/ HuA-* 
dreds of miles of roads have been constructed, iron bridges over navigable 
rivers ^ave been built and an elaborate system of irrigation works hai^ 
been carried out. Agricultural improvements have been the object of his 
special care. He is a liberal patron of the turb and a keen sportsman. 
To the public at large, he is known as a municent philanthropist; the* 
objects of his charity being the famine relief and ^medical aid. During the 
Bengal famine of 1873-74, ho expended 3,00,0000 rupees towards the re- 
lief of the Sufferers. Pie supports two dispensaries and has opened an 
Anglo- Vernacular School and contributes handsomely to many educational 
institutions. He has built a new palace at Darbhanga with Botanical 
and Zoological gardens, In the year of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, ho remitted 
a large portion of the rents from the cultivators. He was in that year 
created a K. C^ I E. 

LAL SINK ( of Bheri ), Sardar, 

The forefather of the Pimily was Sardar Mahtab Sinh, Miran Kotia, 
who flourished about 1761. Sonte territory in the Ambala district was 
acquired by his son, Sardar Rai Sinh. The family passed under British 
Protection after the First Sikh War. Sardar Lai Sinh is his great grand.- 
son and he is the cousin of Bishan Sinh of Bheri. 

LAL SINH (of Talwandi), Sardar. 

The grand -father of the Sardar was adopted by the widow of Sardar 
Fateh Sinh of Kalianwala and consequently inherited his large estates. 
On his death, in 1823, his son, Atar Sinh, succeeded him. He was given a 
seat in the Council of Regency, which he retained till the annexation of the 
Punjab. At the outbreak at Multan, he joined Major Edwar(fs. His son, 
the present Sardar, was carried off by tlic Sikh troops, but he subsequently 
escaped and joined his father. Sardar Atar Sinh died in 1851, when Lai 
Sinh succeeded to the family po.ssessions at the age of 29 . Talwandi is a 
city in the Amritsar district. 

LALA SAHEB (ofimlai). Raja. 

His ancestor came from Dhamda to Mundla and received thefagirof 
Imlai in the Jabalpur district, Central Provinces, as far back as 1624. e 
r0sides at Jabalpur, 
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LEHNA SINH (of Mansawala), Rana. 

Mansawala and the surrounding land in the Hoshiarpur district is 
said to have been taken possession of by one Jodh Chand, a descendant of 
Basu Chand, while on a pilgrimage to J walamukhi. Basu Chand is said to 
have ruled at Garhmuktesar about two thousand years ago. Thirty-third 
in descent from him, Rana Chigar Chand, submitted to the supremacy of 
Maharaja Ranjit Sinh, who left him unmolested in his possessions. The 
present Sardar was born in 1801 and is at present 95 years old. . 

MADHOPRASAD sinh (of Adharganj), Rai 
In 1248, the ancestor of Rai Madhoprasad Sinh, Bariar Sinh, left Sam- 
bhalgarh and established himself at Sul tan pur in Oudh. He was the 
brother of Prithvi Raj and a descendant of Chahir Deo. He was a Chau- 
han Rajput and a representative of the famous Mainpuri family. He married 
the daughter of Raja Ram Deo, the Chief of Patti. He was created the 
commander of the Patti forces. He acquired so great* an influence that he 
succeeded by a coup de main in seizing the throne and taking his brother- 
in-law prisoner. The title of Rai was conferreJ on a descendant of his, 
named Bodh Sinh by a Hasanpur Raja of Sultanpuv. He fought on the 
side of the Nawab, Suja-ud-Daula, at the battle of Baksar against the 
English in 1775 and was defeated, rive years later, the ungrateful Nawab 
did an ill turn to his grand-son, Rai Miharban Sifih, by driving him into 
exile and sacking his fort of Kot Bhilkar. Much of the family property 
was gradually regained by his successors. Rai Sitla Baksh, the youngest 
of his three sons, died leaving two sons, Rai Kalka Baksh Sinh and Rai 
Madhoprasad Sinh, both of whom succeeded him in turn, the latter in 
1857. The present Rai is an Honorary Majistrate and an Assistant 
Collector. He was born in 1847. 

-The name Bachgoti of the sept of Rajputs to which the family belongs 
is a contraction of Vasistha gotri, which had to be adopted by the family 
to escape the decree of extirpation vowed by the Emperor, Alla-ud-Din, of 
Delhi, who was highly displeased with them. Dalippur, the family seat, is 
situated in the Pratapgarh district of Oudh. 

MADHO SINH (of Amethi), Raja, 

Suda Rai, a Kachhwaha Rajput of Jaipur, left his home at Narwargarh 
and subduing the Bhars of Amethi, built the fort of Raipur and set him- 
self up there. His descendant in the sixth degree was one Mandhata Sinh. 
He had no children and consequently propitiated a saint, who gave him a 
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son. He was named Bandhu to keep the memory of the saint fresh in the* 
family, who came to be known as Bandhalgoti. In 1743, the then holder 
of the estate, Raja Gurdat Sinh, incurred the displeasure of Nawab Safclar 
Jang, who besieged Raipur and raized it to the ground.] /The Raja fled to 
Ramnagar, which has since reinained the head quarters of the femily. The 
present Raja, Madho Sinh, succeeded his cousin, Bisheshwar Sinh in 1842 
at the age of nineteen. During the Mutiny he protected the European 
refugees from Sultanpur and safely escorted them to Allahabad. Subse- 
quently he joined the? rebels but on surrendering his fort of Amethi' he 
was pardoned. He was created a Magistrate in 18G0. 

M AHA SINH ( of Kharsal ), Sardar. 

The ancestor of the Gond family, to which Sardar Maha Sinli be- 
longs, was one Urdhabo Gond. He was a military adventurer coming 
from Garba-Mandla. A jagir on military tenure was granted to him by 
the Raja of Sambalpur. It is situated in . the Sambalpur district of 

Central Provinces. 

% 

MAHENDRA MAHENDRA SINIT, (of Bhadawar), llaja. 

The sept of Rajputs to which the Raja of Bhadawar belongs was 
named Bhadauriya after Bhadaura^ a village on the banks of the Jumna in 
the Agra District, by Achal Deo, who was the head of the family at the time 
of Taimur s Invasion of India. Raja Rawat slew a notorious Meo banditti, 
Haitu, during Emperor Akbar s reign, who bestowed on him the title of 
Mahendra and other rich rewards. His grand-son is entered as n manaah-' 
dar of 5,00 in the Ain-in-Akhari. During the Mughal ascendency, the 
Rajas of Bhadawar ranked with the Rajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur as one of 
the four “Hindu pillars of the Empire.” They also rendered material assist- 
ance to the British arms during Lord Lake’s campaigns. The present 
Raja, Mahendra Sinh, is the adopted son of Raja Samai Sinh and succeeded 
him on his death in 1840. He showed “conspicuous Zealand loyalty dur- 
ing the Mutiny and his levies guarded the ghats of the Chambal and the 
Jumna. He is created a C. J. E., and the personal title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him on 25th July 1881. The Raja resides at Naugaou. 

MAHESH SITLA BAKHSH (ofBasti), Baja. 

; The Rajas of Basti arc the descendants of the chiefs of Kalhan. Sej, 
the ancestor of the Kalhan chiefs, with his brother Tej, conquered the twri- 
tories of the Dom Rtija of Gonda in the fourteenth century. 'Ihe jagir of 
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Basti was assigned to the ancestor of Raja Mahesh Sitla Bakhsh Sinh by 
his cousin, Raja Achal Sinh, who was tenth in descent from the founder of 
the Kalhan family. It is situated in the North Western Provinces. 

MAHIP SINH (afSaliya), iiaja. 

The jagiT of Saliya in the Jabalpur district of Central Provinces to- 
gether with the hereditary title of Raja was conferred by Raja Hindi Sah 
of Garha-Mandla on Raja Chandrahans, the grandfather of the present 
Raja, Mahip Sinh, for demolishing the fort of Navagarh in the Bilaspur 
district. The present Raja claims to be a descendant of Tej Sinh of 
Tejgarh. * 

MAHMUD ALI KHAN ( Hussainpnr ), Raja. 

Jai Chand, the grandson of Rup Sinh, one of the grandsons of Bafiyar 
Sinh, was the ancestor of this branch of the Bachghoti family of Chauhan 
Rajputs. His son, Tilok Chand, was taken a prisoner by Emperor Baber. 
He accepted the faith of the conqueror to regain his liberty and assumed 
the name of Tatar Khan. The title of Khan-i-Azam was c6nferred on him 
which in its corrupt form of Khanzadas has become the appellation of the 
family. His grandson, Hussain Khan, was a great favourite of Sher Khan, 
who visited his capital Hussainpnr, wh^h under its Hindu chiefs bore the 
name of Narwal. He received the permission of» creating Rajas in the 
Oudh. 

During the Mutiny, Hussain Ali, the uncle of the present Raja, joined 
the rebels at whose head he fought at Sultanpur where he lost his son. 
The estate was restored to him under the terms of the general amnesty. 
On his death in 1860, Raja Kherat Ali, the father of the present Raja, 
succeeded his brother. Raja Mahmud Ali Khan succeeded his father in 
1869 at the age of twelve. 

*MAHMUD ALI KHAN (of Kunjpura), Nawah. 

Nawab Nizabat Khan, the founder of the Pathan family, came from 
Kandahar with certain followers and established himself at Kunjpura 
at the close of the last century. The title of Nawab was bestowed on him 
by Nadir Shah/ whom he aided during his Indian invasion. With the rest 
of the Cis-Sultej States Kunjpura passed under the British Protection in 
1808-9 and at the close of the Second Sikh War it became British tehitory. 
The presfent Nawab, Mahmud Ali Khan, is the great-great grandson of 
the founder of the family. 
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MAHMUD AMIR HUSAN KHAN (of Mahmudabad). 

Raja^ Khan Bahadur. 

Tlie town of Mahmudabad is situated in the Sitapur district of Oudh, 
It was founded by Nawab Mahmud, who was the Governor of Jaunpur, in 
1077 . His father, Daud Khan, was the recipient of the title of Nawab, be- 
ing a General in the army of the Empeiws of Delhi. His ancestor was one 
Saikh Nathu, who received large grants of lands in the Fateh pur district from 
the Emperor of Delhi in 1360, for having successfully subdued the Bhars. 
Nawab Bazid Khan, the grandson of Daud Khan, received further titles of 
Bahadur and Miizaffar Jang from the Nawabs of Oudh. The estate was 
divided between his two sons by Nawab Imam Khan, the elder son being 
put in possession of Mahumadabad, Mahmud Ikrarn Khan to whom Mah- 
mudabad was allotted had two sons, both of whom died childless. On the 
death of the younger son, his widow held the estate till her death in 1838. 
She was succeeded by Nawab Ali, a cousin of the other branch, whom she 
adopted at the time of her death. Nawab Ali was a man of considerable 
talents and a poet withal. Under him the estates were greatly augment- 
ed. Ho died in 1858. He was succeeded by the pressnt Raja at the ago 
of nine. He was educated at the Sitapur School, at the Benares College, 
and at the Canning College, Lucknow. He was elected a Vice-President 
of the British Indiau^ Association and is at present its President. Lord 
Lawrence presented this promising youth with a sword of Honour in tho 
grand Darbar held by him at Lucknow. lie was created a K. C. I. E. 
in 1893. 

MAHMUD BAKAR ALI (of Kotaha), Mir, 

Kasim Ali Khan, the forefather of the Sayyid family, to which the present 
Mir belongs, was a physician at the Imperial Court of Delhi. He accompni- 
ed, as a Political Agent,an expedition sent to assist Raja Dup Chand of 
Kotaha in recovering back the territory of which he was dispossessed by his 
Suzerain, the Raja of Sirrnur. The son of the Raja, Dup Chand, who was made 
to embrace the Mahomedan faith to obtain tho assistance from the Imperial 
court, died childless. The throne thus rendered vacant was occupied by the 
physician ondiis own behalf. His grandson, Mir Mahmud Jafar Ali Khan, 
received the jagirs of Kotaha at the hands of General Ochterlony after the 
expulsion of the Gurkhas in 1815. During the Mutiny, Mir Mahmud 
Akbar Ali Khan was suspected of sympathising with the rebel cause and 
consequently the fort of Kotaha was destroyed. When it was rebuilt in 
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1864, in opposition to the distinct orders* of the Gfoverninent^ it was agairt 
destroyed and the Mir was banished. On his death, in exile, his grand-soni 
was. restored to the family estate, which is situated in the Ambala divisioni 
of the Punjabi 

MAHMUD BAKAR ALT KHAN (of Kunwa Khera), Nawco$. 

Khwaja Safi, the ancestor of the present Nawab, was a Kashmiri nobre*^ 
who took service under Asaf-ud-Daula, the fifth king of Oudh. His son, 
Hakim Mehndi, was a Nazim and the Prime Minister of Mahmud Ali Shah. 
Oil his death, in 1837, he left a large portion of his estate to his nephew, 
Ahmud Ali, who was also a Briino Minister and himself connected by mar- 
riage with the king’s family. Ho was the grandfather of the pres^nit Na- 
wab, who succeeded his father in 1875 at the age of twenty-four;. The 
title was recognized as hei'editary by the Government in 1877. 

MAHMUD FAIZ ALI KHAN (of Pahasu), Minntaz-ud-Daula, 

Badgujai's, the ancestors of the family, settled in the Bulandshahr 
district in 1185. Their Chief, Partap Sinh, was invited by Pl’ithvr Ray 
Chauhan, the last Hindu king of Delhi, to assist him against the Chandels, 
He then settled- at Pahasu and I'eceived large tracts of land in dowry from 
the Dor Raja of Kol, whose daughter ho mamed. Lai Sinh, a remote des- 
cendant, on Avhom the Empeior Akbar bestowed the title of Lai Khan , 
was a great favourite of his ; hence his descendants have been known as Lai 
Khani. During the regime of Emperoi" Aurangzeb, the family adopted the 
Mahomedan faith. The Emperor, Shah Alum, bestowed a large estate to» 
one Nahar Ali Khan, in 1774. He and his son, Dundi Khan, fought on the 
Maratha side in the Maratha War of 1803, and consequently the family lost 
the estate. It was restored to Dundi Khan, on being pardoned But hia 
second revolt permanently dispossessed him of his paternal estates, which 
were conferred pn Mardan Ali Khan, a nephew of Nahar Ali Khan, who 
had remained faithful to the British interests. On his death, the estates, 
were divided among his five sons, one of whom, Murad Ali Khan, received 
th^ jag ir of Pahasu in Bulandshahr, N. W. Provinces. He with hia 
son, the present Nawab, as the commander of the Jaipur troops rendered 
valuable services to the Government during the Mutiny, for which a khilat 
and a grant of lands were conferred on them.. Nawab Mahmud Faiz Ali 
Khan was a Prime Minister in the Jaipur State ^nd the Suporintendanfc 
of the Kotah State, He was created a K. C, S. I. in 1876. The titlee of 
Mumtaz.ud-Daula and Nawab were conferred on him hereditarily in 1870 
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JMid 1881 respectively. Ho is a Fellow of the All ihabad University and is 
•xctnpt from personal appearance in Civil Courts. 

MAHMUD KHAN (of Kot Sarang), Roja, 

TThe fort of Sarang in tlvc Jhelum district wa.s built by Raja Sarang, 
the founder of the Rajput humlj^, who are Rajputs of the Janjoah tribe. 
Formerly they were very powerful, but latterly their possessions near the Sait 
Range were seized by the Gakkars and the Avv.ins. Sarang was slain in a 
fight with the Makhad., Raja Fateh Khan, the father of 

4ihe present Raja, was a distinguished Chief in the sixth degree from the 
-founder. Ou the family being completely disj^osses.sed by the Awans, Sardar 
Dhanna 'Sinh Mulwai, a Sardar of Maharoja Ranjib Sinh, granted some laiwU 
<on them. The Raja resides at Jhelum in the Punjab, 

MAHMUD SALAMAT KHAN (of Azamgarh), Raja. 

Chandra Sinh Cautam, of Mehnagar in Nizamabacl, had two sons, 
Sagar and Abhiinan; the second son became a Mahoinedaii convert and rose 
to the rank^of foazdar in the Imperial Service. Tlie son of Sagar, Flarbaii.s, 
assumed the title of Raja. His grand-son, Brikrarnjit, married a Mahomedan 
wife, by whom he had two sons ; Azam and Azamat. The fort of Azam- 
garh was built by Azam, in 1^>G5, for his family residence. Azmat was kill- 
ed in 1688 in a brush with thef Imperial troops, .sent agaiirst him for his 
refasal to pay revenue. He wuis successively succeeded to the gadi by his 
two sons, Ikram and Mahabat. Mahabat also lost his life in a prison, where 
he was confined by the Nawab Vazlcr in 1731. His son and grandson, 
Iradatand Jahan Khan, succeeded him, who rc.spectively died in 1756 and 
1761. The overthrow of the Naw'ab Vazicr at the battle ofBaksar left a 
cousin of the late Chief, named Azam Khan, to occupy the estate on his be- 
half. He died in 1771 and the son adopted by his widow Nadir Khan enjoyed 
the Raj till his death in 1826. Hi.s son and successor, Mubarak, died in 
1858, when the present Chief, Mahmud Salamat Khan, succeeded him as bis 
fion. His succe.ssion ^vas not recognized by the Government till 1866. He- 
is an Honorary Magistrate. His brother, Babu Mahmud Khalik Khan, is liis. 
heir-presumptive, 

MAHMUD KHAN LAGHARI, Sardar, Fawab. 

The Nawab belongs to a Laghari clan of Baluchis and is a descend- 
ant of Hot Khan Laghari, who with his- son coming from Kohistan enter- 
ed the gervicG.s of the Mirs of Sind. He holds in tae Haidaibad and 
Sikarpur districts. He was an Extra-A.ssi-stant Collector and is now a 
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pensioner. The titles were conferred on his father by Mir Nur Mahnwad of 
Sind and have been recognized as hereditary by the Government. He 
resides at Hala in Sind. 

MAHMUD MAHMUD ALI KHAN (of Ch^tari)^ Khan Bahadur: 

The estate of Chitari fell to tl>e lot of Mahmud Mahmud Ali Khanv 
who is one of the five sons- of Nawab Mardan Ali Khan and a nephew of 
Nawab Faiz Ali Khan of Pahasu. For his services during the Mutiny, a 
Ichilat and a grant of lands in ,,Biilandshahr district were conferred on 
him. The titles of Khan Bahadur and Nawab were conferred on him in 
1859 and 1877, as marks^ of personal distinction, which were declared 
hereclitai'y in 1893. B.ulancfehahr, the family seat, is situated in the North- 
Western Provinces. 

MAHMUD RABNAWAZ KHAN ALIZAI, Nawab, 

The title of Khan Bahadur and a valuable jagir in the Dera Ismail 
Khan district were conferred on Nawab Fauztkir Khan, the father of the pre- 
sent Nawab, for his services under Lieutenant Edwardes during the Multan 
Campagin. He rendered equally valuable services during the Sheorani and 
Eascani expeditions. He was deputed as an envoy to the Court of the 
Amir in 1854 and for his successful mission, the title of Nawab as a pemonal 
distinction was bestowed on him by Lord Dalhousie. in 3856. He was 
sent again to Kabul, in 1857, where he stayed till 1859. Finally in 1875 
the title of Nawab was declared to he hereditary and the jagirs to be per- 
petual. He died in the same year and was succeeded by his son, the pre- 
sent Nawab. The Nawab resides at Dera Ismail Khan. 

MAHTAB SINH (of Lidhran), 

Sardar Jai Sinh, the ancestor of the present Sardar, Mahtab Sinh, join- 
ed the Nishanvvala viisl, which fought and defeated Zain Khan, the Gover- 
nor of Sirhind. ' In about 1T59, he aaprired considerable territory in Lid- 
hran of Ludhiana district and Kharar in the Ambaia district. He, however, 
fled to the hills at the approach of the terrible Afghan Shah, Ahmud 
Durmni. Most of his Axnbala possessions were held by the Chief of Patiala 
when he returned from the hills. His son, Charat Sinh, had several 
wives, by each of whovn he had several children. The succession of his es- 
tate devolved on them by the family custom of Chavda Vanda, Sardar 
Budh Sinh, the father of the present Sardar, did good service to the British 
cause during the Mutiny for which he was richly rewarded. 
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MANA SINK (of Moke'll), Sardar. 

The grant of land near Mokal wa.s made by the British Government 
in 1862, for the conspicuous gallantry with which Mana Sinh fought at the 
head of his 5th Banda Military Police during the Mutiny, of which he was 
appointed an officer in 1858. In 1861, he was made the Honorary Police 
Magistrate. A cousin of his father, Sardar Bela Sinh, fought on the Sikh 
side at the battle.s of Mudki, Firuzshahr aad Sobraon, in the last of which 
he perished in the Sutlej in the attempt to ford the river after the bridge 
of boats was destroyed. The ancestors of the family occupied posts of con- 
siderable importance and influence in the Court cf Maharaja Ranjit Sinh. 

MANA VARMA RAJA Valiya Raja, of Kadattand. 

The Samanda family to which the Raja belongs originally ruled over 
a district, named Vatakumpuram, whence the Zamorin of Calicut drove 
them away. The district which they subsequently occupied extended 
from Mahe to Badagara on the Malabar Coast. It was received by the fami- 
ly from the Raja of Kolathiri. During the invasions of their territory by 
Haider Ali, in 1764, and Tippu they took refuge at Tellicheri, which was 
then in the possession of the East India Company, and with the Raja of 
Travancore. In 1792, the family agreed to receive an annuity from the 
British Government in lieu of their patrimony. The family is subject to 
the Marumakhatayam Law of inheritance, whereunder the succession is 
with the offspring of the female members. The late Raja, Udaya Varma, 
died in 1892. Badagara, the family seat, is situated in the Malabar 
District of Madras. 

MANESHWAR BAKHSH SINH (of Mallanpur), Roja. 

Rao Ratan Sinh w’as the founder of the branch of the Raikwar family, 
to which the Raja Maneshwar Bakhsh Sinh belongs. In about »1 580, the 
family acquired certain possessions in the Sitapur district to which were 
subsequently added the possessions in the Kheri and Baliraich districts. 
During the minority of the Raja, these estates were managed by the Court 
of Wards, The title of Raja was recognized by the Government in 1864^ 
when the present Raja succeeded to his estate at the age of fourteen. 

MANOHAR SINH (of Pathrala), Sardar. 

Sardar Diwan Sinh, the grand-father of the present Sardar, acquired 
certain lands in the Jalandhar district in about 1759, most of which wer^ 
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sequestered by Maharaja Ranjit Siuh) at the time of his conquest of the 
Doab. The late Sardar, Fateh Sinh, was the father of the present Sardar, 
Manohar Sinh. 

MOKAM SINH (of*Partapner), Um. 

The Chiefs of Partapner claim to be the direct lineal descendants of 
the mighty Chauhan Raja of Delhi, Prithvi Raj. His great grandson, 
Raja Sumar Sinh, subjugated theMeos of Cawnpur, Etavvah and the neigh- 
bouring districts and established his authority in the western portion of the 
Etawah district early in the fourteenth century. The great fort of Etawah 
was built by his descendants. On the successful sack of the fort by the 
Marathas, R ija Parbap Sinh built the present fort of Partapner. The pre- 
sent Raja, Mokam Sinh, succeeded his father, Lokinclra Sinh. 

MUMTAZ ALI KHAN (of Bilaspur, Atraula), Raja. 

The Pathan family, to which Raja Mumtaz Ali Khan belongs, claims 
descent from Khalid, the son of Walid, the uncle of the Prophet. Ali Khan 
of Manota was an officer under Emperor Hiimayim anft had accompanied 
him in his expedition against Gujarat. On incurring the displeasure of the 
Emperor for letting the Raja of Bikaner escape from the beleagured fort, 
he fled from his camp and joined th(^, following of Sher Shah. He then got 
possession of the Nagpur Raj, whence he was ch’iven away after ten years 
by his Hindu subjects. He then went' to Atraula, which he besieged and 
by a persistent attempt for two years succeeded in establishing himself in 
the place in 1552. On the return of Humayun from his exile, he refused to 
submit to the Emperor; but, in 1571, his son surrendered to the Imperial 
Viceroy of Oudh and promised to bring the head of his father. He fulfill- 
ed his promise and presented himself before the august Emperor with the 
bloody patricidal trophy. He was allowed to return to his paternal estate, 
laden with high sounding titles and a graitt of rich Zamindari. His son. 
Baud Khan, was a skilful archer and it is said that an arrow thrown by him 
in the fort of Bhinga went so deep that it was taken out only during the 
Mutiny. Adam Khan, Baud’s son, changed the title of Malik to that of the 
Raja in 1650. His descendants frequently occupied themselves in border 
warfare with the neighbouring chiefs of Balrampur and Bansi. The father 
of the present Raja had espoused the cause of the Mutineers. He died in 
1866. The present Raja is a posthumous son of the late Raja. Daring his 
minority (1866-1886) his estates were placed in the management of the 
Court of Wards. The Raja resides at Atraula. 
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MtJSA ALI RAJA, SULTAN (of Cannanore), Raja> 

The Moplah family to which the Raja belongs was founded by Mamali 
KidaVu, a Minister of the Kolathiri Raja of Malabar. He was given tho^ 
place of an ‘ Ali Raj;V i-c Sea-King- 4 )f the Laccadives and the adjacent lands 
with a residence at Cannanore by the Cherakal Raja. The Marmnakktayum 
Law of inheritance obtains in the family. The family passed under British 
control by an agreement arrived at in 1706. 

The present Raja succeeded the late Raja. in 1870 at the age of forty. 
The Raja resides at Malabar. 

MUZAFFAR ali KHAN SAtYID (of BahAdurnagar), 

The ancestor of the Mussalman family to which the Raja belongs waa 
one Badar Sinh, the son of a daughter of the Aliban chief of Badiagaon in 
Hardoi. When he and his brother were staying with their mother at their 
maternal home, Badiagaon was attacked by the Sayyid Kurram of the 
great and powerful Mahnidi Raj founded by the Sayyids from Kanouj. 
Its inhabitants wei^ put to the sword and the only survivors of the tragedy, 
the two brothers, were carried off to Aurangabad as prisoncis. 

There Bahadur Sinh was made to embrace the feith of Islam and as- 
sumed the name of Ibad^ulla Khan. • Ho received the hand of Kurram ^3 
daughter in marriage. Alter the death of Kurram, he overpowered his 
brother-in-law and seized the throiTc of the Mahindi, Raj in 1734. He died 
in 1739 and was succeeded by his son, Mahbub Ali. The titles of Khan 
and Raja were conferred on his father by the Emperor of Delhi in 1730. 
Hundred years later, after the family had undergone many vicissitudes of 
fortune, Raja Ashraf Ali succeeded to what remained to the family of the 
mighty Raj, The titles were recognized to be hereditary in 1864, by the 
Government. He died in 1867, and was succeeded by his son, Raja 
Musharraf Ali Khan. After holding the family estate for fourteen years he 
died in 1881 and was succeeded by the present Raja Muzaffar Ali Khan, 
who was born in the year of his grand -father's death. He received his 
education at the Wards Institute at Benares and at the Aligarh College. 
The Raja resides at Muhamdi in the Kheri District of Oudb. 

NARENDRA BAHADUR SINH ( of Haraha ), RajcL 

The Surjabansi family to which Raja Narendra Bahadur Sinh belongs 

came about 350 years ago from Khumaun and settled at Faizabad under 

Bisram Sinh. Fifteenth or sixteenth in descent from him was the late 
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Baja, Chhatrapat Sinh, who died in 1859. The present Raja succeeded his 
father at the age of eight, Ranikati’a, the family residence is situated in 
the Daryabad paragana of Oudh. 

NAROTAM SINH (of Eka), Raja, 

The Raja belongs to the celebrated Chauhan family of Rajputs, being 
a branch of the Pratapncr House and claims descent from the illustri- 
ous Prithvi Raj, the last Chauhan Emperor of Delhi and Ajmere. The 
late Raja, Hira Sinh, succeeded in 18G2, and died in 1876. He was suc- 
ceeded by the present Raja. He has a son, named Lai Sinh. 

NARPAT SINH (of Gangwal), Raja, 

Partap Sinh, the brother of Raja Chain Sinh of Ikauna, was sent by 
hira to guard the border estate of Dobaha from the incessant attacks of the 
neighbouring Raja of Gonda in 1723. He was so far successful in his mis- 
sion that he felt himself strong enough to set himself up independently of 
his brother, as the border chieftain at Mankapur, which is at present known 
as Gangwal. Ho belonged to the powerful Janwar family founded by Bariar 
Sah, who was a son of the Sombansi chieftain of Pawagarh in Gujarat. 
Detailed family history is given in the account given before of the Balrampur 
estate. He was slain in a fight with the Raja of Ganda, but his son Jas- 
want Sinh was strong enough to hold his own against his adversary. He died 
in 1769. His grandson, Raja Kisan Sinh, died without issue. His suc- 
cessors, Raja Harsarm Sinh and Sitla Baksha Sinh, were his nephews^ 
neither of whom had any issue. The widow of the latter, Rani Sukhraj 
Kunwar, succeeded him in 1885. After some litigation, she agreed to 
waive her claims in favour of the present Raja, Narpat Sinh, a nephew of 
Raja Kasan Parsad Sinh and the brother of the late Raja. At the time of 
his installation he had reached the ripe age of sixty-three, 

Gangwal is situated in the Bahraich district of Oudh. 

• PAP* SINH, Raja of Hardoi. 

The Raja belongs to a Sengar Rajput family, being descended from 
Saran Deo, who procured the title of Raja and the jagir of Sahao in 1095, 
and whose descendants are said to have possessed jagir until the Bun- 
dela invasion of Maharaja Chhatar Sal. When the Peshwa conquered Ja- 
1am, one of these diescendants obtained a, jagir from him, but Govindrao 
Pandit snatched it from him, for he refused to pay quit-rent. He, how- 
ever, conferred the Jagir of Hardoi, in Jalam, on him ultimately. The Raja 
haa a son and hek \>y iwme Kunwar Nirand Sinh. 
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PARBAL PARTAP SINH ( of Malhajini ), Raja, 

Sumit Rai, the chief of the Parihar Rajputs, settled in the wild regions 
ulong the banks of the Panchnadi in the eleventh century on the defeat of 
Anang Pal of Delhi. The country came to be known as Parihara from the 
<5laif of Riyputs, who occupied it. The peoplo, who inhabit the regions, have 
^C(5[tiired the notoriety of being intrepid bandittis and harbouring the 
reggamafins of society. About seventy five years ago, they removed from 
'Jagni near Mahoba to their present home in the district of Etawah, under 
Raja Mahip Sinh. Me died in 1857, and was succeeded by his son, Raja 
Bijai Sinh. The present Raja was born in 1867, in the very year of his 
fathers death. During his minority the estate !*emainod in the charge ot 
the Court of Wards till 1888. He was educated at the Etawah High School. 
“The title was recognized to be hereditary in 188f). Malhajini, where the 
Raja resides, is situated in the Etawah district, N. W. Provinces. 

PARfAP BAHADUR SINH ( of Katari ), Raja. 

Balbhaddar Sinh, the forefather of the chiefs of Katari, was descended 
from Raha.s, the second son of Kanli, who was the great ancestor of the 
Kanhpuria Rajputs. The late Raja, Sarnain Sinh, died in 1869, childless. 
Consequently the estate passed into the . possession, of his widow Rani 
Harnath Kunwar. Onber death, in 1886, she Ipft her possessions to the 
present Raja, the nearest male relative of her deceased husband. The family 
(title of Raja was recognized by the Government as hereditary in 1864. 
Katari, the family seat of the Raja, is situated in the Sultanpur district of 

Oudh. . . ' 

PARTAP BAHADUR SINH ( of Kurwar ), Raja. 

The late Rgya Madho Partap Sinh belonged to the Bachgoti family of 
Chauhan Rajputs. An account of their family history i? given under .the 
title of Mahmud AU Khan of Hasanpur. He was a descendant in the line 
of Rup Sinh, the second son of Raja Raj Sinh,^the successor of Bariar Sinh 
ofKot Bilkhar. He died without any issue and consequently the family 
estate passed in the possession of his widow, Rani Kish^ath Kunwar. The 
present Raja was adopted by her and succeeded her on her death in 185. 
He was born in 1876. He is educated at the Ward s College, Agra, llie 
family title was recognized as hereditary in 1864. The Raja resi es at 
Sultanpur in Oudh. 

TAETAP NARAYAN SINH (of Mahdauna),7frya, Maharaja Bahadur, 
V he fore-father of the family was one Sadasukh Pathak, who was a 
Sinbaldvip (Ceylon) Brahman. He was appointed, to the post of the 
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• Chaudhri of Bhojpur. His great-grandson, Bakhtawar Sinh, was a trooper 
in the 8th Light Cavalry. When on leave at Lucknow, he came under the 
favourable notice of the then Navvab Sadat Ali Khan, who- obtained his dis- 
charge from, the Commission and appointed him at first a Jamadar and 
afterwards a Risaldar. He remained the favourite of the Nawab's g.uc- 
■cessors and by degrees rose to the. rank .of a premier Raja in Oudh, and 
obtained the Rvaj of Mahdauna with the title of Raja from Mahmud Ali 
Shah. His j^ounger brother, Darshan, was appointed the Nazim of Sultan- 
pur and Faizabad witli the titles of Raja Bahadar aiid Saltanat Bahadur 
•in. 1827. .On his death in 1844, his youngest son, Man Sinh, was appoint-^ 
ed Nazim of Daryabad, Rfidauli and Sultanpur. The title of Raja Bahadur 
was conferred on him for capturing a revenue defaultor and that of Sallanat 
Bahadur for securing the person of a banditti, lie was also known as 
Kaim Jang, meaning • steadfast in war. He was adopted by his uncle 
Bakhtawar Sinh, on Avhose death, in 1855, his large estates passed into his 
possession. He was deprived of his estate after the annexation of Oudh, 
for his default in the payment of revenue. During the Mutiny, he at one 
time evinced loaning towards the mutineers, but aftewards saved the 
lives of many European refugees and took a prominent part in restoring 
order and suppres.sing the mutinous elements. For these services, a large 
portion of the confiscated estate of the 'Raja of Gonda w^as granted to him 
together with the title of Maharaja Bahadui’. He was created a K. C. S. I. 
in 1869. He died in the next year without leaving any male issue. He 
was succeeded by his widow, Mabarani Sobhao Knnw^ar. She appointed 
an heir in 1875. This led to a litigation, which resulted in favour of the 
present Maharaja, who was the son of the late Mahaiajas daughtei, 
the wife of Raja Nar Sinh Narayan Sinh of Ajaudhya (Oudh).. The 
Maharaja whose rank is third among the nobles of Oudn, was a Member 
of the Legislative Council of the North-Western Provinces, in 1883, and 
enjoys the title of Maharaja Bahadur as a personal distinction, conferred on 
him in 1887. The title of Raja is recognized as hereditary. The Raja 
resides at Shahganj in the Faizabad district of Oudh. 

PARTAP SINH (of Alawalpur), Sardan 
Chaudhri Gulab Rai of Bais Jat family, the ancestor of Sardar Partap 
Sinh, was a Chaudri of Maloha Ilaha in the Nabha State. His son, 
Sardar Himmat Sinh, first served the Nabha State with distinction and 
received large grants of land. He was deputed to the Court of Banjit 
Sinh as the Ageht of the Nabha Stat^. There the Maharaja s attention was 
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fevourably drcawn towards him ; consequently he entered his services in 
1812. His rise was very rapid and from time to time jagws, including that 
of the Alawalpur, were granted to him. His son, Albel Sinh, also served 
the Maharaja with distinction and on the reduction of Nalkhera, he also 
received certain jaglvK He was wounded in the battle of Tiri and prede- 
ceased his father in 1822. Himmat Sinh died four years later; whereupon 
most of his extensive wore resumed with the exception of Alawal- 

piir and DhogrL These were apportioned equally b(^t\v(*en Aehal Sinh 
the son of Albel Sinh, and Kishaii Sinh, thJ^ younger brother of Albel Sinh. 
Achal Sink jrjined the Sardar of Majithia against the British in the Fii'st 
Sikh WcW*, but subsequently he sympathized with the British cause. Ho 
died in 1857, and was succeeded by his two sons, Sardars Ajit Sinh and 
Partap Sinh. Alwalpur is situated in the Jalandhar district of the 
Punjab and is the residence of the Sardar. 

PARTAP SINH (of BoUla), Sardar. 

The SareVrr is the elder brother of Sardar Kii-pal Sinh of Kunjahia, 
under which title the family account has been given. 

PARTAP SINH (of Ghanauli), Sardar. 

The Sardar is a descendant df Sardar Khnshal Sink, who captui*ed the 
town of Jalandhar and overran the Cis-Sutlej territory near Ghanauli in 
1756. Sardar Khushal Sinh ’had two sons, Sardar Budh Sinh and Siulh 
Sinh; the latter died childless, the fornver had six sons, of whom the second, 
Sardar Bhopal Sinh, received the estate of Ghanauli. The Trans-Sutlej 
possessions of the fiimily wore sequestered by Maharaja Ranjit Sinh and the 
Cis-Sutlej possessions passed under British Protection with the rest of the 
Cis-Sutlej States. The hxmily rendered valuable services to the Govern- 
ment during the Mutiny which were rewarded by large remissions in the 
commutation tax. The present Sardar has a brother, namec? Uttam Sinh. 
Ghanauli is the family residence of the Sardar and is situated in the 
Ambala district of the Punjab. 

' PARTAP SINH (of Manak Majra), Sardar. 

Sardar Ram Sinh, a Jat Rajput, conquered Buner and other surround- 
ing territory in the Ambala district in 1751. The present Sardar, Partap 
Sinh, and his brother, Sardar NarayanSinh, are the sons of Sardar Basawa 
Sinh, who was the great grandson of the ancestor of the family. The family 
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was loyal to the British Government throughout the Gurkha War, the two 
Sikh Campaigns and the Mutiny. Manak Majra, where the Sardar resides^^ 
is situated in the elistrict of Ambala, Punjab. 

PAETAP SINII (of Mianpur), Sardar. 

Sardar Gurdit Sinh, the conqueror of the Mianpur estate, situate 
in the Ambala district of Punjab, was the grandson of Lala Jaswant Rai,.the 
founder of the Kshatriya family of Fatehabad and Verowal on the Bias. 
He died in 1791. He was succeeded by Sirdar Dal Sinh, the grand- 
father of the present Sardar^ iSardar Diwan Sinh, the father of Sardar 
Partap Si^h^ fought on the British side at the battle of Firuzshahr. 
During the Mutiny, the family rendered good services for which large 
remissions in the commutation tax were made. The present Sardar is 
blessed with a son, named Sardar Shamsher Sinh. 

PUSHKAR PAL (of Askot), Rujwar 

The family is a younger branch of the Katyuri ruling family of the 
solar dynasty, founded by Shri Utapannapatra. Abbaya Dev,ta very remote 
descenannt of his, left bis paternal Raj in the valley and settled at Askot,, 
phanging the style of Lev into ' Pal ’. Raja Rudra Chand allowed the then 
Rajwar to retain Askot as a zamindari underthe Chand Raj, when he sub- 
jected Askot. Rajwar is a corruption of Rajkumar. 

RAGHBIR SINH, Rajq of Rur a. 

The ancestor of the Chiefs of Eura was a Sengar Rajput. He settled 
in Etawah district, some six centuries ago. Raja Kushal Sinh was the last 
Raja in the direct lineal descent. On his death, after a prolonged litigation 
in the Privy Council, the claims of his nephew, Himanchal Sinh, were pre- 
ferred to that of his widow Rani Bhadaurin and his natural son, Ghans- 
ham Sinh. Raja Feteh Sinh, who succeeded his uncle, died in 1857 before 
he could bo brought to trial for his joining the mutineers. Bis estate was 
^nfiscated. A portion, however, was graciously restored to his son, Raja 
Raghunath Sinh, On his dp:?tb in 1887, he was succeeded by the present 
Raja Raghbir Sinh, 

RAGHBIR SINli Kalalwala), Sardaf'. 

Sardar Diwan Sinh, the forefather of Sardar Jlaghbir Sinh, was adopted 
by Sardar Hari Sinh, the famous head of the Bhangi and as such 
>nherited half the possessions of the Chief in 1760. He had a sop, named 
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Sardar Dhanna Sinh, who succeeded his father on his death. His large 
estate passed into the possession of Sardar Jodh Sinh, who braved his 
rival Maharaja Ranjit Sinh. The Maharaja overpowered him and an- 
nexed a considerable portion of his territory. On his submission, the 
Maharaja left him in possession c/f a \diXgQ jagir. He accepted the hand of 
Jodh Sinhs daughter. Rani Khemkunwar, for his son. Prince Kharak Sinh. 
She was his only child and consequently on his death the family jagir 
was managed by a cousin of his Sardar Amar Sinh on behalf of the Rani. 
The late Sardar Bhagwan Sinh was the grandson of Amar Sinh. He died 
in 1885, having acted as ah Honorary Magistrate and an Extra- Assistant 
Commissioner. At the time of his succession, tb^ present Sardar was only 
eight years old. 

RAGHUJI RAO (ofDeor), Raja. 

The title of Raja Bahadur of Deor was conferred on Janoji Saheb 
Bhonsle, the father of Raghuji Rao, in 1861, by the Government in recogni- 
tion of his position as the adopted son of Dariabai, the Dowager Rani of 
the last Bhonjjle Chief of Nagpur. The title of Raja is declared to bo 
hereditary 

RAJA RAJA VARMA, Raja. 

The present Raja is the representative of the Kshatriya family that 
ruled over the territory lying befween the Betolnad in the south to the 
Polonad in the north. He is officially styled as the Valiya Raja of Parapanad. 

It is customary with the male members of the family to marry the daugh- 
ters of the family of the Raja of Travaiicore. The succession is governed 
by the Marumakkatayam Law. He resides at ilalabar. 

RAJA SINH, Sardar. 

Sai'dar Raja Sinh belongs to a Mdn family of Rajputs. Sardar Fateh 
Sinh, the grandson of Karam Sinh, was introduced in the Maharaja Ranjit 
Sinh’s Court at a very tender age. Being favourably impressed, the Maharaja 
posted him in attendance of Prince Kharak Sinh. He served in various 
Campaigns and yeceived large jagir s. He was assassinated on his return 
from Jammu, where he was sent on mission to Rnja GuJab Sinh. Of his 
two sons, Sardar Joala Sinh was the father of the present Sardar Raja 
Siob, He resides at Amritsar. 

RAJENDRA SINH (of Pitorha), Raja. 

Purga Siwh, who seized Deori in 1713, was the son of Himat Sinh, the 
GrOjid Baja’of Gaurjanar, He was dispossessed of the fort by the M^rathas 
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and slain in the contest. His son, however, received certain grants of 
territory in the Sagar district of the Central Provinces from his father s 
adversaries which were further augmented by his son. Raja Kirat Sinh. 
His successors, Raja Balwant Sinh and Devi Sinh, were the grandfather 
and father respectively of the present Raja Rajendra Sinh. 

RAJENDRA SINH (of Kathgarh), Sardar. 

The family to which Sardar Rajendra Sinh belongs came from the 
village of Sultan Vind near Amritsar. The village was captured and a 
fort built by Sardar Chaftda Sinh on the death of the Mughal Governor, 
Adwa Beg Khan. He s^zed Kathgarh in 1759. The family acknowledg- 
ed the supremacy of Maharaja Ranjit Sinh, and was left unmolested. 
Sardar Khusal Sinh was the grandson of Raja Chand Sinh. On his death, 
the present Sardar succeeded him. The title of Sardar Bahadur was con- 
ferred on him in 1888, as a mark of personal distinction. The title of 
Raja is hereditary. 

RAM SIIA, Raja, ^ 

Raja Ram Sha is the representative of the Gond Kings of Chanda. 
He succeeded the late Raja Gado Sha. He was the great-grandson of Raja 
Nilkant Sha, the last ruling Gond Chief. The seal of the family receivfjd 
from the Emperor of Delhi in 1719 beai% the following, “Raja Ram Sinh, 
highest-class vassal of Mahmud Ghazi, Emperor. ” The residence of the 
family is at Chanda in Central Provinces. 

RAM SINH (of Rampura), Raja. 

Raja Jaswant Sinh, a scion of the ruling Kachhwaha family at Lahore, 
obtained large jogfirs in the Jalaun district from the Emperor of Delhi in 
1619. But a part of these possessions were confiscated by Sindhia. 
When in 1884, the district of Jalaun was ceded to the British Government 
the estate ^yas confirmed to the family. During the Mutiny, the late Raja 
Man Sinh rendered valuable services to the Government. His estate was 
plundered by the rebels and he narrowly escaped with his life. A sanad 
and Ichilat were received by the Raja. He adopted the present Raja, who 
succeeded him on his death. The Raja is an Honorary Mgistrate and 
resides at Rampura in Madhogarh parganay N. W. Provinces. 

RAM SINH (of Shamgarh), Sardar. 

The village of Shamgarh was captured by Sardar Kirpal Sinh, who 
came from Godab, a village near Bhatinda and built a fort there in 1736. 
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He formed matrimonial connection with the powerful chieftains of Jhind, 
Thaneshwar, Sinhpiiria and others. He was the first to join Lord Lake 
after the occupation of Karnal. He^was the grand-fixther of the present 
Sardar Ram Sinh, who rendered good services to the Government during 
the Mutiny. The fixmily seat is situated in the Karnal District, Punjah. 

RAM SINH ( of Koharia ), Sardar. 

Ram Sinh, the present Sardar, is a Sikh S%xrdar of ih’alinian descent. 
His father, Sardar Kahan Sinh, rendered great assistance to the Government 
by providing men and horses for the Punjab levie*s. He personally attended 
the Chief Commissioner during the troublesome 4imes. He also accompa- 
nied the British force during the Montgomery revolt. Koharia, the fami- 
ly residence is situated in the Gujarat district in Punjab. 

RAi\I SINH ( of Lakhhadon ), Thakur. 

The title of Thakur was bestowed by tlie Gond Raja and recognized 
by the Government. The present Tliaknr belruigs to the Lodlii family des- 
cended from G^azi Shah, He succeeded the late Raja Tikct Sinh. Tho 
estate is situated in the Seoni district of Cmitral Provinces. 

RAMA VARMA RAJA, Raja. 

The Raja belongs tp tho Samanta family which is descendedfroma follo- 
wer of the ancestors of the Maharajaof Travancore. One of the ancestors of 
the family received a share of tho dominions of Cherainan Paramal, the last 
Emperor of Malabar. The Raja bears tho official title of tho Valiya Raja 
of Walawanad, Tho country which was subject to the rule of tho family ex- 
tended from Perengotri on the east to Trikolam on the west and from. 
Wandur on the north to the Tiruvgapura on tho south. They had in- 
ternecine quarrels with the Zamorins of Calicut. Being much harrassed 
by the Moplahs, the Raja preferred to be a pensioner of the Government 
ceding the whole territory over which he ruled. Tho Raja resides at 
Angadipuram, Madras. 

RAMA VARMA RAJA, Raja. 

The account of his family is the same as that of the Walawanad fami- 
ly. He is styled Valiya Raja of Beypore, which is also the family resi- 
dence of the Raja. He receives a Malikhana Haq in lieu of the ancestral 
estates made over to the Government. The family is governed by the 
Marumakkatayam Law. 
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RAMESHWAR BAKSH SINH (of Birsinghpur), Raja, 

Raja Rameshwar Baksh Sinh is a representative of the elder branch of 
the Amethia family. It is descended from a branch of the Chamar Gaurs* 
Their oiigin is traced to a Gaur widow, ' who took refuge in a Chamar's 
(cobbler’s) hut, when the whole race of the Khsatriyas was extirpated. 
The shelter afforded to "their ancestress is borne witness to by their worship 
oiampiov a cutting tool of a cobbler. The forefather of the family, 
who first settled at Amethia ii>> the Lucknow district was one Raipl Sinh, 
who left Kalinjar at about the invasion of Timur. He was the youngest 
son of Raja Prithvi Chayd of Kalinjar. He was sent, it is said, by an 
Emperor of Delhi to sU23press a rebellion in Oudh. He thus acquired the 
title of Raja of Amethia. Further conquests were made by the sons of 
Raja Jamdhar Sinh towards the end of the fifteenth century. OJ his 
three sons, Raja Dingar Sinh, the eldest, was the ancestor removed seve- 
teeh degrees from the present Raja of Birsinghpur. The Raja resides at 
Shesgarh in the Rae Bareli district of Oudh. 

RAMPAL (of Kutlahr), Raja. 

The Raja is the representative of the ancient family which is said to 
have ruled at Kutlahr for about forty generations. The Raj was founded 
by a soldier of fortune, who cam^ from SambhaL in Moradabad, N. W. 
Provinces. Half the possessions of the family were annexed by Ghamand 
Chand, the Katoch Chief ; and the rest of the possessions were seized 
by Raja Sansar Chand. However, during the Gurkha troubles, the ancest- 
ral fort of Kotwal Bah was recovered from the Katoch Chief and held by 
the family till it was reduced by Maharaja Ranjit Sinh in 1825. The 
jagiirs which the family at present enjoy were obtained in lieu of the for- 
tress from the Sikh^Darbar. Kutlahr, the family residence of the Raja, is 
Situated in the Kangra district of Punjab. 

RAMPAL SINH (of Kori Sidhauli), Baja. 

The Naihesta branch of the Bais Tilokchandi clan of Rajputs is 
descended from Karan Rai, one of the two grandsons of Harhar Deo, 
the second son of Tildk Chahd. The descendants of Karan Rai came to 
be known as Naihesta from a village of the same name in the district of 
Unao in Oudh, occupied by two of his sons, Har Sinh Rai and Bir Sinh Rai. 
At the time of the establishment of the House of the Nawabs of Oudh, 
under Sadat Ali Khan, the family possessions were held by Raja Sa&k 
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Sinh, who wielded considerable influence in the province. Two of his sons 
died childless and consequently he adopted Inagat Ali, ohe of his cousins, 
though a convert to Mahomedanism. His son, Raja Drigpaf, Sinh, revert- 
ed to the faith of his ancestors. The Mahomedan fashion* of keeping the 
ttti^cs to the left is still retained by the family. The present Raja Rampal 
Sinh is the great great-grandson of Raja Drigpal Sinh. 

RAMPAL SINK (of Rampur Dharupur), Raja, 

The Oudh branch of the Bisen family was separated from the 
Majhauli branch by one Rai Hum, one of the sons of the Majhauli Chief, 
who migrated to Oudh and sought refuge under Manik Chand, the 
Garhwar Raja of Manikpur, in about 1193. Some lands in Derwa were 
obtained by a descendant of his in the fourth degree named Rai Raghu. 
His descendants had frequent tussels with the Kanhpurias of Kaithola, who 
were ever since looked upon as their hereditary foes. The Raiyatwari 
system of Settlement sought to be introduced by a Nazim of Manikpur 
was strenuously resisted by the Bisens, who rose against him and slew him 
in 1748. The'/ort of Kalakankar was built by Lai Hanwant Sinh in 1839. 
He was recognized as a Raja by the Oudh King in 1849. During the first 
stage of the Mutiny he was loyal to the British Government. He saved 
the treasury and protected the lives of many European refugees. But 
after having safely escorted thenf to Allahabad, he returned to his fort to 
oflfer a gallant and obstinate resistance to the re-occupation of the province 
by the British force. His only son, Partap Sinh, was killed in a fight with 
the British force at Chanda in Sultanpur. He submitted and was pardoned 
on the restoration of peace. The present Raja Rampal Sinh is his 
daughter's son. He has resided many years in England. He is an 
Honorary Magistrate and resides at Kalakankar in the Partapgarh district 
of Oudh. 

RAM PARTAP SINH (of Mainpuri), Raia,. 

The Chiefs of Mainpuri are the descendants of Raja Udai Charan, 
one of the sons of Raja Bhupal Deo, who was a descendant in the direct lino 
of the great Chauhan warrior-king Prithvi Raj. Mainpuri was occupied 
by Raja Jagatman, who drove away the Chirar tribe and established his 
sovereignity. Raja Dulel Sinh was confirmed in his possessions by the 
British Government. On his death in 1829, he was succeeded by his son 
Itaja Q|uiga Sinh ; his grandson. Raja Narpat Sinh, survived his father 
but two years and died in 1851. Of the two claimants. Raja Tej Sinh and 
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Bbawani Sinh, the claims of the former were adjudged to be preferable 
by the Indian Courts, but whilst the appeal of the latter was pending be- 
fore the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty's Privy Council, Tej Sinh 
threw, in^his l 9 t with the mutineers and consequently lost his possessions; 
They were bestowed on Rao Bhawani SirA, who was created aC. I E. „ He 
died in 1868, and was succeeded by the present Raja Ram Partap Sinh. He 
has a son Shiv Mangal Sinh, born in 1873. He resides at Mainpuri in the 
N. W. Provinces. 

' RAM PARTAP SINH, RajaofMmda. 

Raja Rharaj Deo, the , first Raja of Manda, was one of the sons of 
Kundan Deo, who left the country near Benares where his family had 
migrated after the crushing defeat of Rahtor Jai Chand at the hands of 
Shah-bud-din Ghori and set himself up at Kantit and Manda in 1542. He 
claimed descent in the junior line from the haughty Rahtor King. Raja 
Udit Sin'h, one of the descendants of Bharaj Deo, is reputed to have defeat- 
ed an Oudh Subedar. His grandson, Israj Sinh, was confirmed in his pos- 
sessions by the British Government. The present Raja, R^m Partap Sinh, 
is the twenty-second in the direct lineal descent from Raja Bharaj Deo, 
the founder of the Manda estate. The residence of the Raja is at Manda 
in the Allahabad district of the N, W. Provinces. 

RANDHIR SINH (of Raja Sansi), ^^arrfar. 

The Sardar belongs to the Sindhanwalia family of the Sansi Jat Sikhs. 
He is a descendant in the line of Sardar Chand Sinh, the son of Sardar 
Budh Sinh. Sardar Amir Sinh, the grand-son of Sardar Chand Sinh, had 
three sons, the second of whom Sardar Wassawa Sinh was the grand- 
father of the present Sardar Randhir Sinh. The plot that cost Maharaja 
gher Siu)h bis life was hatched by Sardar Ajit Sinh, the son of Wassawa 
Sinh an'.^l bra uncle Lehna Sinh in concert with Raja Dhyan Sinh, whom 
they subseqv"^^^^y assassinated. The lives of these fierce Sindhanwalia 
Sardars whose ha 7 ^<^s were bloody with two regicidal murders, were taken 
by Raja Hira Sinh. Thd family residence is at Raja Sansi, in the Amritsar 

district. 

RANJODH SINH NAKAI (of Bahrwal), Sardar. 

The Sardar is the head of the Bahrwal branch of the Nakai famiry. 
The Nakai country from which the famous Nakai confederacy derived 
its name was taken possession of by Sardar Hira Sinh, a son of ChaudEri 
Hemraj, about the middle of the last century. At the time of his death, 
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his son Dal Sinh’ was a minor and consequently the command of the- 
misl devolved on his nephew, Sardar Nar Sinh. He was slain in an 
action near Kot Kamalia and was succeeded by his powerful brother Ram 
Sink His son, Bhagwan Sinh, gave his sister Rani Raj Kunwar in 
marrige to Maharaja Ranjit Sinh* His nephew and successor, Kahn Sinh, 
took no part in the Multan, revolt of 1846 ; though his second son, Atar 
Sinh, being on the sjwt joined with the rebels. His eldest son, Chhatar 
Sinh, died in 1857. The present Sardar succeeded his grand-father Kahn 
Sinh. The Raja rosfdes at Lahore in the ?unjab. 

RAVANESHWAR PRASAD Maharaja of Gidliaw, 

The family to which the Maharaja Bahadur belongs is a Kshatriya 
one of the Lunar race and was founded by Bir Vikram Sinh. Be was a 
descendant in the junior line of the Raja of Bardi where the family came 
16 settle from Mahoba in Bundelkhand. The Raja in possession at the 
time of the British occupation was Raja Gopal Sinh, who was recogniz- 
ed by the British Government, He was the grand-father of the great 
Raja Jaimangal Sinh, who acquired for the family the hereditary tittle of 
Maharaja Bahadur and the Order of the Knight Commander of the Indian 
Empire as a personal distinction for his steadfast loyalty and eminent 
services to the British Gevernm^nt, both during the Santal insurrection 
and the Indian Mutiny. 

The present Maharaja Bahadur Ravaneshwar Prasad Sirih is the 
grand-son of this illustrious prince. He has acquired proficiency in the 
classical languages of India as also in the English language. He enjoys 
the privilege of exemption from personal attendance in Her Majesty s 
Civil Courts, 

RUDRA PARSHAD SINH, Raja of Swgrauli 

The Singrauli estate was originally acquired by a Klwwar Chief, who 
came therefrom Rewa. But his grandson was dispossessed by the com- 
bined forces of the Chiefs of Agori Barhar and Bardi, After an exile 
of nine generations two brothers Daryao Sinh andDalcl Sinh succeeded in 
conquering back their long-lost patrimony. The title of Raja was assumed 
byDaryao^s son. Fakir Sah, about 180 years ago. His son. Raja Rudra 
Sah, was in possession of the es^te at the time when the province 
Benares passed under British and as such was confirmed by the Britis 

Government in 1792. 
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Eaja E^dra Pws^ad Sink, the present Baja, succeeded his father in 
1886. The Bfl^a resides at GahafWftrgaoh itl the Mirzapnr district N. W. 
Provinces. 

RUDEA PARTAP SAH (of Dera), Bc^a. 

An account of the Baohgoti Rajputs is already given. The braiXch 
of the clan is styled Kumar. The Rajas of Dera are descended from 
Bariar Sinh, Ijvl^ose grand-son, Asi’e Sinh, built the fort of Bhadaiyan and 
settled there. The family settled at Dera across the Gumti, under the 
lead of one of the four sons of Bijai Chand, who was*a descendant in the 
sixth digree of Asre Sinh. At the close of the last century, the late Raja 
Madho Sinh lead his army against his cousins of Meopur and overcame 
them at the battle of Masora in 1798. He died in 1823 childless and 
was consequently succeeded in his possessions by his redoubtable widow 
Thakurain Dariyao Kunwar. She was a woman of exceptional ability and 
strength of will. During her management of twenty-five years she not only 
m^h^tained what she inherited but added to her possessions by annexing 
the valuable taluk of Barsingpur, after slaying its Gargbq^si Thakur in 
1838. She was not on good terms with the next male heir, Rustum Sah, 
aiid conse<j^uently she showed her leanings in favour of her husband's 
niece Dihaj Kunwar. The attempt to take possession of Dera by storm in 
1846 by Rustam Sah failed. But subsequently with the assistance of the 
Nazim, Raja Man Sinh, he si^cceeded in securing the person of the 
Thakumin white she wns away to Ajudhya ufiattended, for the purposes of a 
bath. This spirited lady suffered such a shock at this incident that she 
did not long survive. After her death the Nazim wanted to treat the 
estate as an escheat, but ultimately Rustam Sah was put in possession of it. 
During the Mutiny he rendered signal services, sheltering the refugees 
far a fortnight and giving them a safe escort under his brother to 
Benares. He tore up a letter from the Maulvi of Faizabad demanding the 
surreiftder of the fugitives in the face of the messenger, who brought it and 
bid him return with the fragments as his reply. These and such other 
like S^fviees were rew^wtled by the Government. He died in 1877 and was 
succeeded by his nephew the prese?it Reja, Rudra Partap 6ah, at the age 
of seyenteem: the family residence, is situated in the Sultanpur 

district of Oudh, 

RUDRA PARTAP SINH, R(x0aofJJmvJ^ ^ 

Raja beloj^ to a Samet Rajput fomily being an offshoot of the 
^hakUrs of BahsL Raja Chandra Sen had three sons, of whom the thfrd 
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Raja Randhir came in possession of the pttrgana of Unanla. The present 
Raja Rudra Partap Sinh has a son and heir, by name, Mahesh Pratap 
Sinh. 

RUP SAH ((^f Jagamanpur), Raja. 

e 

The family kduk and the title were received by the ancestor of the 
family Raja Bapuki from Raja Tej Chandra of Eanauj. The grant was 
confirmed to Raja Ratan Sah by the Peshwa in 1717. The late Raja, 
Mahbat Sah, was his grandson. The preseijt Raja, Rup Sah, was educated 
at the Ward’s Institution at Benares. He is an Honorary Magistrate. He • 
has a son by name Kunwar Janmejai Sinh. 

RUP SINH (ofBhareh), iJaya. 

The Sengar clan of Rajputs to which Raja Rup Sinh belongs settled 
in the twelveth cenury in the district of Etawah. Raja Mpkat Sinh, the 
father of the present Raja Rup Sinh, was succeeded by his elder son 
Partap Sinh and his grand-son Mahendra Sinh. On the death of Mahendra 
Sinh without issue, in 1871, his uncle, the present Raja, succeeded him in 
1885 after a prolonged litigation. 

SAHEB SINH (of Dayalgarh), Sardar. 

Sardar Jai Sinh accepted tl^ service of the Nishanwali’s miel. His 
only son, Charat Sinh, inherited the family possessions. The family 
rendered good service during .the Mutiny, for which the Government 
rewarded them. The succession in the- family is governed by the custom 
of Chanda Vanda. Saheb Sinh, the present Sardar, is the grandson of 
Charat Sinh. The family estate is situated in the Ambala district. 

SAIF ALI KHAN KHKHAR (ofPind Dadan Khan), Raja. 

The town of Pind Dadan Khan in the Jhelum district derived its 
name from one Dadan Khan, a Khakhar Rajput, who built it at the foot of 
the Salt Range in 1623. It soon became a thriving centre of salt trade. 

Rhan had three sons; Shaft Khan, Fateh Mahumd Khan and Firoz 
|gK«n : of them, the first became the progenitor of the Rajas of Ahmadabad 
and the second of the Pinda Dadan Khan Rajas. Under Sardar Charat 

the grand-father of Maharaja Ranjit Sinh, the whole Khakhar country 
^ overrun by the Sikhs: but these Rajas of Pind Dadan Khan and 
of Ahmadabad were not disturbed in their possessions. The family wm 
J^irever stripped of all their possessions except a small jagir by Ranjit 
iiph for their revolt against his power ; and on their joining the rebels 
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in 1848-49, the small jagir was also confiscated by the British Govem- 
mentj But subsequently certain pensions were granted to Sharasher Ali 
Khan, the father of the present Raja Saif Ali Khan. 

SANT SINK (of Sika/idra), War. 

Sardar Dargaha Sinh conquered a large part of the family possessions 
in the Ambala district in 1,759. He had four sons of whom Sardar Charat 
Sinh was the grand-father of the present Sardar Sant Sinh. 

• SANT SINH (of Aimawala), Sardar. 

« 

Sardar Sant Sinh belongs to the Aimawala family of Uppal Jat clan. 
It derived its name fromtthe name of Aima given to a ruined village in 
the Ambala district on being rebuitby Sardar Natha Sinh, who came there 
froi^i his home at Lakarki in the Qurdaspur district in 1738. Sardar Sujan 
Sinh, the son of Sardar Natha Sinh, inherited both his father’s territory as 
well as the extensive jagirs of his uncle, Sardar Dal Sinh. He died in 
1799 and was succeeded by the late Sardar Nar Sinh. He first joined the 
confederacy headed by Gulab Sinh formed to check the rising power of 
Ranjit Sinh. Subsequently he passed over to the ranks of Maharaja Ranjit 
Sinh, under whom he accepted service and accompanied many of his famous 
campaigns. A large jagir in the Jammu country was granted to him by 
the Maharaja on the successful terminati^ of the Kashmir expedition. He 
took part in the action at Tehri in 1823 and was sefit with Prince Kharak 
Sinh to subdue the Mazaris of Mithankot in 1835-36. He fought under 
the Majithia Sardar Ran Jodh Sinh on the Sikh side in the First Sikh 
War ; but in the Second Sikh War he remained faithful to the British 
cause. The valiant Sardar died at the ripe age of eighty five and was 
succeeded by his only son, the present Sardar Sant Sinh. 

S ARAB A JIT SINH (of Ramnagar Dhameri), Raikwar, Raja. 

In about 1414 two brothers Partap Sah and Dunde Sah, Rajputs of 
the solar race^ left their paternal home at Raika in Kashmir and settled at 
Bukheii in the Sailak pargana. Partap Sah had three sons, Sal. Deo, Bal 
Deo and Bhairawanand. Those nephews circulated a prophecy to the effect 
that the prosperity of the family demanded the sacrifice of their uncte.. 
The aimple uncle offered his head, which was struck off. Their family 
quarters were washed away by the floods in the Qogra: consequently they 
took up their abode at Chanda Sihali in Patehpur. Here their youngest 
brother Bhairawanand fell into a well, from which he was not removed in 
order that the prophecy of a Pandit might be fulfilled, which declared that 
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the prosperity of the family would last so long as the body of Bhairawanand 
remained at its bottom. A Chabutra still stands to mark the spot, aiid is 
annually visited by pilgrims of the Raikwar clan. Sal and Bal subsequent- 
ly took service under the Bhar Rajas, whose territory lay on the either side 
of the Gogra. Sal was deputed* to the Imperial Court to represent these 
Bhar chieftains and Bal remained at home and officiated as their Naib. 
On the Imperial revenues falling into arrears, a force appeared in these 
territories, which overpowered them. They, were slain in an action 
with the imperial force. The territories jwere then made over into the 
possession of these two brothers, who divided 'them between themselves; 
those on the right of the Gogra passed under tjie sway of Bal and thode 
on the left remained with Sal. The former became the Raj of Ram- 
nagar Dhameri and the latter that of Baundi. The title of Raja was 
assumed by Zorawar Sinh, who was adopted by Ram Sinh, the ninth 
in descent from Bal. A Hindu movement to overthrow the Mahomedan 
power in Oudh was headed by Raja Anup Sinh Raikwar in 1751 : 
it soon collapsed by the defeat they sustained at the hands of the 
Shekhzadas on the field of Chholaghat. The possessions of the family 
were confiscated by the Nawabs but they were recovered by the family 
before the annexation of Oudh. Raja Gurbaksh Sinh, the grand-son of Anup 
Sinh, joined the rebels with his cmisin of Baundi during the Mutiny. The 
principality of Baundi -was confiscated but that of Ramnagar was allowed 
to pass to the present Raja, who was proved to have no concern with 
his fatheris rebellion. He was born in * 1827 and succeeded his father 
in 1867. 

SARUP SINH, MALWAI, Sardar. 

Sardar Dhanna Singh, the great grand-father of the present Sardar 
Sarup Sinh, was the son of Mai Sinh, a Mkn Jat formerly residing at 
Nabha. He entered the service of Maharaja Ranjit Sinh in 1800, and 
soon rose to posts of influence and consideration. He was deputed by the 
Maharaja to Vazier Fateh Khan to bring about an interview between 
them. He was successful in the mission and the proposed interview took 
place in 1812^ at Jhelum. He was engaged in several campaigns and died 
in 1845. His son, Bachattar Sinh, had predeceased him; consequently he 
was succeeded by his grand-son Sardar Kirpal Sinh. He was in 
attendance, on Maharaja Sher Sinh at Multan in 1848, but as soon as 
hp got a scent of the coming storm, he went over to the English Camp. 
He was rewarded after the annexaton for this loyal service by a grant of 
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extensive territory. Be died in 1859, and. was succeeded by the present 
Ssrdar at the tender age of nine. He resides at Lahore. 

SAYYID HUSAN ALI KHAN, Jfawab Bahadwr of UwithiMad. 

The Nawab Hshadur claims descenli from the Prophet and Ali. Mir 
Jafar was the,lnothei>in-law of Nawab Ali Vardi Khan and was pibced 
on the throne after the'ba|itle of Plassey. On his death in 1766, his three 
sons by turns succeeded him. His youngest son, Mubarak>ud-Daula, was 
succeeded by hm son Nasir-uUMulk in 1793 and his grandsons, Ali Jah and 
Wala jah, in 1810 and lj321 ^respectively. Humaynn Jah succeeded his 
father Wala Jah in 1825 and was succeeded by his son, in 1838, who in turn 
was succeeded by the lat& Nawab Faridun Jab. He was the last Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, Beharand Orissa. He resigned his position ahd titles in 
1880. The present Nawab received the hereditary title of Nawab Bahadur 
in 1882. He was created a K. C. S. I. in 1887 and promoted to G. C. I E. in 
1890. In 1891, the Nawab Bahadur by an indenture confirmed the act of 
his father of 1880, and received a fixed hereditary position with a settled 
income and the family estates in the various districts attached to the title 
tail-male. This arrangement has received the legislative sanction by Act 
of 1891. The Act in addition conferred on him the jiereditaiy title of 
Amir-hl-Umara. 

SHAM SINK (of Bidhran), Sardar. 

The present Sardar is the great gr«Cii|3f-son of Sardai- Jai Sinh, whose 
account has already been given under Saheb Sinh. His father, the late 
Sardar Baja Sinh, was the second son of Charat Sinh. 

SHAM CHABAN MISB, Baja. 

In 1861, the estate and the title were conferred on Misr Baijnath, a 
wealthy banker of Bareilly for bis valuable services to the Government 
nntdered at great personal risk during the Mutiny. He was a Kanaujiya 
Brahmmi. «He died in 1867 and was speceeded by the late Raja Kalka 
Prasad. On his death in 1884, he was succeeded by his minor son, the 
prosent Sardar Sham Cbaran Misr, aged thirteen. 

SHANKAB BAKSH SINH (of Thalrai, Khajurgaon), Rana. 

The Bana belongs to the Simbasi House, a junior branch of the Bais 
Tilokchandi dan of Rajputs, The title of Bana was conferred by the hi^d 
of tht elder bifmih of the &mily and waa acknowledged by the British 
Geyem&nt in 1877. The family has ever been active ip the politii^i 
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ittotemeuts of the province. The late Eana, Ragfhnnath Sinh, was induoed 
to take up the rebel cause in the beginning of the Mutiny, but subsequently 
recanted and submitted early in 1858, He rendered great assistance in 
restoring peace and order and guarding the bridge of Bithoraghat. He was 
«• succeeded by his grand-son, the present Rana Shankar Baksh Sinh. A 
injcdal of Honour was bestowed on him at the Imperial Assemblage. The 
titles of C. I. E. and K. C. I. E. were conferred on him in 1882 and 1887 
respectively. He wa.s appoint.ed a menil^er of the’Vioeroy sCounciS an 1886. 
He is an Honorary Magistrate and As.sistilnt Qol lector and is the Vice- 
President of the Oudh Branch of Briti.sh Indian Accociation. 

SHEO NARAtAN SINH (of Lidluan), ^ardar. 

An account of the family has been given under Saheb SinL He is 
the great grand-son ofClmrat Sinh being tlie youDger son of <^harat Sinh’s 
eldest son, Vazir Sinh, 

SHEO NARAYAN SINH (of Parkhali), 

Sai'adai’ Pr<^m Sinh of the NihaiigSikh family left his paternal hotne 
at Kali in Kasur and settled at Parkhali in the A mbala district in 1754. 
His grand-son, Kharak Sinh, fought at the battle of M udki on the English 
side. He also rendered good services to the Government during the Mutiny. 
The /present Sardar Sh^o Narayan feinh micceeded him (/n his death as his 
son and successor. He has a soi^by name Surat Sinh 

SHEO PAL SINH (of Murarmau), Baja. 

The origin of the Bais clan of Riijputs is tmeed to Shalivahana, the son 
lof the World-Serpant, who conquered Vikramaditya cm the banks of the Nar- 
ibada by means of his -elqy figures and became the Emperoi’ of India. Abhai 
Chand, one of kis descendants, rescued the daughter of the Oa»utama king 
*of Argal from falling into the hands of the Subedar and was rewarded with 
the hand of the fair j>rincess together with the viceroylty of IJlaiswara in 
Oudh. M'araunaau and l>auudia Khera were acquired by Siddhu Rai, the 
grand-son of Ablmi Chan?(I The family escaped Uie direful fate of total 
exitnetion very, narrowly, fm' Raja Satna was overpowered and slain by 
Husain Shah of Jaunpur. His Rani ded to the neighbouring hospitable 
woods, where she gave birth to a son, the famous TiJok Chand, who regain- 
ed the whole territory that was conquered by his father foes. On hia 
death, his eldest son, Prithi Chand, got the territory of Murarmau, Daundia 
Kheia and Purwa in inheritance. Ho was the forefather of the late Raja 
Pigbyai Sinh, who rendered eminent services to the British cause during the 
$ 
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Mutiny. He saved the only four afuryivor^ of the Cawnpiu Tiragedy. 
this be rwas rewarded by a considerable acces^si€n of tejnri tory frotn tfic estate 
of bis> coasijas of DfeundiaKhera confiscated for their having joined vthe 
rebels. Ho was created a C. S. I.. He died in 18G7^ when ho was succeeded 
by his son the present^ Raja of Murarmau. 

SHEDPKAJSAD SINH (of Parenda)^ JRa/d. 

The Dikhit.clan of Rajpirfe to which the Eaja of Parenda belongs clWims? 
descent from the Rajas of Ajudhya. The clan ass^uned the 

tribal name of Dikhit from the title bestowed by Vikramaditya on Kaliair 
Sah, a descendant of Difi'gbati, who had gone . to the great king to pay 
him his homage. Diirgban Avas the son of a Kaja of Ajudhya, wFib* i^igrat-- 
ed to Giijarat. Balbhadra Dikhit, a descendant of Kalian Sah^ entered tbc 
service of the Rathor Raja of Kanouj, who granted to him a smalF tract 
of land in Banda Of the four sons of Raja Jaswant Sinh, the grandson of 
Balbhadra Dikhit, Udebhan returned to the country from which his fore- 
father Durgban had first migrated and settled in a part of.Oudh which has 
since been known as Dikhtiyana. He assumed the title of Raja and be- 
gan to rule over the country on his town behalf. Tlie country was parti- 
tioned among the six’ sons of Raja RunaSinh, who was the sixth in descent 
from Udebhan. Of these, the second Ibn, Raja Pannamal was the direct 
ancestor of the present Raja of Parenda. He settled at Patheora. He was. 
slain in an action wfith the Mughfil General, Mahmud Amin Khan. On 
his death, the Chandel Raja of Sheorajpur made preparations for annexing 
his territory as his .son Raja Nirbhan was away to his maternal home at 
the time when the tragic incident occurred. He was at once sent for. He 
met the Raja of Chandel in a single combat and shot him in the fore- 
head by means of an arrow. Nirbhan settled at Unao and did not I'ebuild 
the old fort. Bireinlipur was built by his grand-son Bir Sinh Deo.. Bat 
the present headquarters of the family at Parenda were built by Raja 
Khii’at Sinh. Raja Chandi Bakhsh was dethroned by the clan in 3 852 and 
R^ja Daya Shankar, the deposed Raja's first cousin, was set up in 1852. Ho 
prWed a very active chieftain and augmented his territories to a greai 
extent. He was loyal to the British Government during the Mutiny* 
He wfts succeeded by his son the present Raja Sheoprasad Sinh. 

SHRORAM SINH LALA, Raja of Argal ' 

/ The Rsijsi® claim their descent from the Vedie Saint 

Oaufema, are the heads bf the Thakurs of the Gautama ejau, which was ‘A 
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jioVerfUl clan in the Fatchpur District. Their power was broken near 
^Ipi, never to be regained. Hi-ey, however, managed to retain a few pos- 
sessions consisting of Argal and some territory in the neighbourhood till tho 
present day. The present Raja ^ Sheorain Sinh Lain. He has four sons, 
the” eldest of whom is Kunwar Ratan Sinh. 

SHIDRAJ BHOJRAJ PUAR DESAI (of 3Iangsuli), Eaj. 

The title was acquired by Shidraj an ancestor of the family for pacify- 
ing the ©latbreak at* Belgium from an Smpei’or of Delhi. The family 
belcmgs to a Puar tribe of Rajputs and Lsde^jccndod from Bhupat Kedarji 
Desah The present Chief was adopted in 1834 by the wi(li)w of the late 
Shidraj Desai 

SHIVAPRASAD, C. S. L, Bcija. 

He i.s descended from the Jagat Seth family of Miirsludabad of the 
Oswal Vaishya caste. Raja Dal Chand,the great-grand-father of Raja Shiva 
Prasad, sought the British pimcction at Benares, when he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the'Nawab of Murshidabad, who put two of his cousins to death* 

He was succeeded by his son, Uttam Chand. 

R^a Shiva Prasad first entered the Department of Public Instruction 
N. W, Provinces and served for niany years as an Inspector of schools. 

He was a Fellow of tile Allahabad University and was created a C. S. I. 
in 1870. He was a clever nictn and a learned author. During the early 
«tage of the Indian Natioual Congress he, with his co-adjutor the Raja of 
Bhinga, strenuously opposed the movement and circulated pamphlets 
and leaflets stigmatizing it as disloyal ilc died in 1893-94, 

SUCHET SINH (ofDharm Singh wala), Sardar. 

Sardar Dharm Sinh, the ancestor of the family, was one of the thr<. . 
sons of Bhuinian, who took possession of Kang and the neighbouring 
villages in the Jalandhar district. He was succeeded by his son, Dal 
Sinh. His grandson, Sardar Gurdit Sinh, maintained his loyalty to the 
British Government during the Sikh Wais and during the Mutiny. ^He 
died in 1862, and was succeeded by the present Sardar, 

SULTAN KHAN (ofPothi), Raja. 

,, Sultan Khan is the chief of the Chib Rajputs, inhabiting the hills 
-betwn the Bias and the Jhelura. These Rajput Chiefs have embraced 

Mfthome<ian faith. Kaja Hussain Mahmud Khan ruled over the terri- 
along the Jhelum. He was succeeded by Inayat-ullah-Kh^n. 
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Xhe late Raja Sbujaog Khtofi’ wag a descendant in tie thifd degree frolW 
Inayat^uilah-Khaii. He was succeeded by his son^ the present Blja. He 
£ei]Qiaiiied loyal to the Government daring the Mutiny. The title of Khan 
pahadur was confeiTed on him as a personal distinction in 1890, 

: SUNMR SINK (of Malaudh), Sm'dar. 

He fe the younger brother of Sardar Badan Sinh under whom the 
accoTint of the family has been given. 

SURAT KUNtWAR (of Khairigarh), Rmii 

The Rajput Pahari family of the solar race, to which the late Baja Indm 
dikram Sab belonged, is descendecl from Dip Sah, whose ancestors were the 
Chiefs of Dhoti m Nepal.. He with hia family w'us compelled t@‘ leave the- 
confines of Nepali at the instance of the Garkhas^isi' 1790. Thereupon he 
came to Khairigarh. in. Oudli and settled there. His sons actively aided the 
British Government during the Nepal War of 1812, for which the junior 
branch of the family still enjoys a handsome pension The Brahman^ pro- 
prietor of Kaachmipur wais drowned, in the Chanka riv4r by the two 
brothers, who. thereupon became the masters of the place in 1821. The 
estate of Khairigarh was acquired in 1830, by overpowering its Banjai'a 
owners, W'ho were expelled therefrom. The estate was confirmed to Raj 
Qanga Bah first at the time of the annexation of 0\jdh and again after the 
suppression of the Mutiny. On the cessiw of Kanchanpur to the Nepal 
Government in 1859, the loss to the family was made good by the gi»ant 
of the confiscated estate of Dbaurahra. The late Raja Iiidra Rikram Sah 
succeeded his father Raj Rhundaj Sah, the son of Raj Ganga Sah, He was 
educated at the Canning College. He died childless in 1885, leaving three 
widows I tbo senior of whom Rani Surat K unwar succeeded him by virtue 
of Act 1 of 1869. 

SURPAL SINH (of Tiloi), RcrfiarfM-r, 

Be belongs to the great Kanhpuria tribe, whose account has already 
been given under Jagnishan Sinh. The Rajas of Tiloi have descended 
fimp Ridias, the younger son of Kanh. Baja Prasad Sinh, a descendant in 
ibe degree from Bahas divided his territories between his three sons, 
to Wildest of wh<m Sinh passed Tiloi His descendant in 

tbo.x dogi’oe, Baja Khande Rai ai^porfioned his estate between 

being aj^portioaed to the eldest Udebhan/ His son^ Baja 
iS^IJ^nb^ , ruler, who largely: added: to the pdwei^^w^ 

nf bfs pri between 100 apd lfifiO. Four of his snoe^^ 
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m maintained tU position acquired by the Baj till 1784. Wheis? 
Baja Balbhadar died withovit any issue, of his two widows^ the one, who 
immolated herself on the funeral pyre, invested her husband’s kinsman 
Chhtardhari with the Baja’s cap^ This informal adoption was not recog^ 
nized by the trib(\snien and consequently the surviving widow adopted 
Shankar 8inh. This double adoption led to a prolonged war of successioOV 
which considerably weakened the power of the Raj. After aiitruggle for 
fifteen years, it was arranged that both the competitors should have the 
title of Raja, but neither to have the ancestral seat of Tiloi. Shankar Sinh 
took his title from Asni. He was a peaceful and a prudent ruler. He re-' 
covered Tiloi after a lapse of some years. He was succeeded by his ron and 
grandson, Raja Runiad Sinh and Jagpal Sinh in due succession. Jagpal 
sent his retinue to join the inutinions following in 1857, but abstained from 
further committing liimself to the rebel cause, and early in 1858 tendered 
his siibinksion. He was much harassed by the rebellious Talukdars and 
was shut up in his fort by the isihe\ host. He was rescued by the British 
troops long after he keenly suffereil from the great straits to which he 
was reduced. His services were rewHiHied by the grant of a portion of the 
adjacent confiscated territory. He died in 1875. 

He was .succeeded by the present Raja Surpal Sinh at the age of five. 
The tittle of Raja was confirmed by the British Government in 1877 and 
the title of Raja Bahadur was* recognized as hereditary in 1882. 

MAHARAJA KXJMUD CHANDRA SINH, Maharaja of Susang, 

The family has held sway over the pargana of Susa,ng and adjacent 
wild country of Garo hills from such early times that its origin is obscured 
in the mist of antiquity. There independence was maintained under the 
title of malik till the reign of Emperor Jahangir, when the reins of the Raj 
fell loose from the dying hands of the last independent Raja Malik Janaki 
Nath in the hold of his son and successor Raja Baghu Nafch. The fragant 
wood called Agar was required at the Imperial Court of Delhi, which being 
the product of the Garo hills, Eaghu Nath agreed to supply in returnifot 
the title of Raja and a contingent of Imperial troops that be badly required 
iix put down his turbulent neighbours. The titlee of * Garo Jumli Ifanaabi, 
Boqai Mansabi and Panch Hazari ’ were also confirmed on him on theooci^ 
afew. Kfe auccessom Ram Nath and Ram Jibaa Smh abided hy the anangai 
nhaafe Jiban Sinh, being the nephew of hi» padeoessor, received a mnM 
Itnperiar Court recognizing both his succession aa Zamindhr aad 
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the title of Raja .In the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb a money payment - 
in lieu t)f the snpply of Agar wood was substituted. The DeCtUniai settle- 
raent tiras made with Raja Rai Sinh, who had succeeded his brother Raja 
Kishor Sinh in 1784. His elder son Baidya Nath predeceased him, conse* 
quently on his death in 1822, he was succeeded by Raja Biswa Sinh, the 
younger son. His son and^^successor, Pran Krishna Sinh, received the title 
of Raja Bahadur in 1862 which he lived to enjoy but two years. The title 
of Mahamja conferrred on his son Raja Raj Krishna Sinh in 1877, as a per- 
sonal distinction, was declared tb be hereditary in 1884. He died, in 1890 
and Chandra Sinh, who was then twenty-four years old, succeeded him. 
He graduated in 1889 from the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

TAGORE, MAHARAJA SIR JOTEENDRA MOHAN BAHADUR. 

K. C. S. I. Mahamja Bahadur, 


The Tagores, which i.s the Anglicised from of Thakur, are a family of 
Kulin Brahmins descended from Bhatt Narayan, one of the/ive Brahmins, 
who were invited by King Adisura to Bengal from the Court of King Vir 
Sinh of Kanouj in about 994, Bhatt Narayan left a numerous progeny of 
sixteen sons ; in the line. of one them, Nri Sinh or Nanu, was born Dharni- 
dhar^ the author of a commentary on th^ Institutes of Maiiu. Dhaminjai, 
the grandson of Dharnidhar, was a Judge under Icing Ballala Sena of 
Bengal He estiblished the social system of “.Kulinism ” which was aimed 
at giving pre-eminence to the five Brahmins and five Kayastbas, who had 
been brought to Bengal by Adisura. His son Halayudh was a Prime 
Minister under King Lakshman Sena. Jagannath, the famous man of letters, 
styled Pandit Raj or Prince of Pandits for his erudite learning, was a 
d^soendant in the siith degree of Mahendra, who was Dhananjai*s graind- 
the son of Jagannath, was a man of some pretensions 
Jiaviug written several works including ‘JPrayaga. Ratna Mala.* He was 
by his brother for having married the daughter of a 

forbidden food and wai^ consequently 
JJis: descendant in the sixth degree was one Panchanan, >ho 


He took up hie quarters at 
of the jlugli, where heerected a temple dedteafed 
tewentyyfour Pargartm, 
of'his fath6r*ste8id<^d>'Was 
the 

the house and a rhWhln^t^ 
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were built by him. He died in 1762 leaving four sons, from two of whom, 
D^paNarayafn and Nilmani^ are descended the now existing senior and 
junior branches of the family. 

Gopi Mohan was the second ^on of Darpa Narayan. He added immensely 
to the huge fortune that he had inherited from his father. He was a pub- 
lic benefactor and his contribution to the fund for the establishment of the 
Hindu College, now known as the Presidency College, was so large that ho 
Was appointed, along with the Maharaja of Biirdwan, the Governor of the 
great Institution. He had six sons of ^?hon> Hara Kumar, being the 
eldest, became the head of the family ; of the rest, Prasanna Kumar was* a 
distinguished lawyer and a politician. He was a voluminous writer of 
Works on law and jurisprudence. He wrote a minute on the subject of Public 
Instruction which was published by the Government in 1841 along with its 
E iucabional Regulations. He was the founder of the LandoWners Associa- 
tion of Bengal. Ho was created a C. S. I. Ho was a worker in the cause of 
social reform with his cousin Dwarka Nath. On his death in 1866, he left a 
large sum of sV.vcn lakhs of rupee.s for pubic and charitable purposes, 
out of which the Tagore Law Lctcureships were founded. His services to 
the public were summed up in the following terse passage by the late 
Jaykisson Miikerji. 

There was scarcely a movement during the last forty years cither 
for the assertion of the political rights or for the social advancement 
of the people in which he was not either the originator or one of its warmest 
supporters.” 

The elder brother, Hara Kumar Tagore, was a Sanskrit scholar arid a- 
man alike distinguished for the blamelessness of his life as for his amia- 
bility. He died in 1858. He left two sons, Joteendra Mohan, the present 
head of the family, and Surendra Mohan. Joteendra Mohan Wcos born in 
1831 and his younger brother in 1840. Both of them were educated at 
the Hindu College. Joteendra has a for i)oetry and has written many 
excellent JBengali dramas and farces; the most remarkable of which is the 
Bidya Sundara Natak. He was for some time the Honourary KSecretary of 
the British Indian Association; he was elected its President m 1879 and 
Lc^nfeinues to act in that capacity since 1891. He was nominated a Member 
#|he Legislative Council of Bengal as also of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
for several years. The title of Raja Bahadur was conferred on him 
and at the same time wa.s exempted from personal appearance m 
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Ooarte. The static of MftlitimjA Bahaditr conferred m li890 wa# 
to be hereditary in the follov^ing year. Be was created a 0. S. h 
in and was raised to the Knighthood of the Order in 18d2. He imade 
n nf the site for the Mayo Hospital and contributed 10,000 Rupees 

|h fdd of the Institution. He also founded several valuable Scholarships 
in the name of his father -a-nd uncle. He has endowed the Calcutta 
University witjb a large fund out of which a gold keyur or armelt is annually 
presented to the best student of Sanskrit ; two gold medals are also 
founded by him in connection with the Tagore Law Lectures Examination 
and in Physical science. He was elected the President of the Reception 
Commitee during the visit of the late Prince Albert Victor in 1889. He 
has presented a bust of his uncle to the Calcutta University and a bust of 
his father to the Municipality in the square named after him. 

He has founded an endowment of a lakh of rupees for the benefit of 
Hindu widows and the fund is named Maharajmata Shib Sundari Devi's 
Hindu Widows* Fund. . , 

As the other members of this widely known and talented family have 
played an illustrious role, it wjll neither be uninteresting nor out of place 
to give a short outline of their successful career. 

The younger brother of Sir Joteendra Mohan, Raja Sir Surindra 
Mohan, is a perfect master both of the theory 'and practice of Sanskrit Music. 
Ho has written an original drama and a translation of Kalidas* Malvikagni- 
mitra. His various works on draina^ music and the cognate subjects 
number in all sixty* He founded the Bengal Music School in 1871 and 
the Bengal Academy of Music in 1881. These Institutions are maintained 
by him under his personal superintendence. He is also a connoisaeii/r of 
gems and has written a work named Mari Mala on the subject. 

. His translation of the National Anthem into Bengali was approved by 

Katioitoi Anthem for India Committee and he set the translation to 
yaristios of Indian Melody. He was addressed by the Committee 
as As highest Musical authority in India. For his speciality in Music he 

number 6f decorations from almost all 
oapHtries of the world which it would be impossible here to 
a* : JPhe degree of Doctor of Music, conferred by the 

was omhmeAhy the Biitisb Goir^tmea^ 
him a C 1 in 1880 and browed on him the title; of 
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He vvasi also created a Knight of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Their illustrious cousins of the junior branch and the grand-sons 
ofNilmani Tagore were Honourable Dwarka Nath and Maharaja Rama 
NaUi. Dwarka Nath visited Europb froqiientlv, where he was honoured by the 
most gratifying marks of Royal favours. On the occa.sion of his visit to 
Windsor Castle, Her Most Gracious Majesty s])ecially ordered miniatures of 
herself and Prince (consort to be ])repared for bving presented to him. In 
1842 he received a Gold Modal and an appreciative letter from the Board 
of Directors of the Hon. East India Company. He died in 1846 in London 
amidst the universal regret of all those who knew' him. His brother 
Rama Nath w^as created a C. 8. 1. in 1874 and a Maharaja in 1877. He 
was nominated a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council in 1872 and 
has also held the office of the Vice-President and the President of the 
British Indian Association. He w^as chosen to be the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee on the occasion of the visit of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, who presented him wdth a beautiful ring as a souvenir 
of the auspicious occasion. 

TARA SINH (of Chuni Machhli, Bharcii), 

Sardar Majja Sinh occupied certain territory in the Jalandhar district, 
from which he was turned out by Mahan\ja Ranjit Sinh. Thereupon he 
cros.sed the Sutlej and> ac(piircrl the e.state at present in' the possession of 
the family. He was .succcedo(| by his .son Dal Sinh and his grandson 
Kanh Sinh. Sardar Kanh Sinh had two .sons, Basant Sinh and ‘ Jaswant 
Sinh. The former died childless and the latter was the father of the present 
Sardar Tara Sinh. Jaswant Sinh was rewarded for his services during 
the Mutiny by the permanent remissions in taxation. 

THAKUR PRASAD NARAYAN DEVA, RajaofHaldi 

The Chiefs of Haldi belong to a family of Hyobans Rajputs of the 
Lunar race and arc the modern r»}presentatives of the Hyobaiis House of 
Ratanpur in the Central Provinces. They, under a Royal Prince Chandra 
Got, first settled at Manjha on the Goghra, whence they removed after a 
sojourn of twm hundred years to Bihia to the south of the Ganges. The 
circumstances under which they had to leave thi.s head-quarter were rather 
tragic. In 1528 or there about their Chief Bhopat Deo violated the chastity 
of Maheni, a Brahman w'oman, who for that fell crime imprecated curses 
on the wdiole Hyobans family. Thus Haldi was fixed upon as their final 
home where they continue to flourish till the pre.sent day. Raja Bahubal 
Sinh was the ruler of the estate at the time of Chait Sinh s revolt in 1781. 
He was recognized by the British Government. He died in 1803. His 
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.successovi?, R ija Ishri Prasad and Raja I>alganjam Sirih, died respectively in 
1806 and 182e5, when Raja Harak Nath Deo succeeded the latter The 
late Raja Sarab Narayan Deo was a Prince of considerable influence, 
which he employed in the interest of the British Government when tfje 
Mutiny broke out. A large tract of teiTtfcory, one of the confiscated estate 
of the neighb()uriiig rebel Prince Kunwar Sinh, was added to his possessions 
by way of reward. The present ruler of Haldi is Tliakur Prasad Narayan 
Deva. 

TILAK 81NdT (of Mustafabad), Sardar. 

He is descended from tlm Jat 8ardar Mahtab Sinh, who, in 1759, occu- 
pied Mnstafabad and th^ neighbouring I erritory. His Trans-Sul tej pos- 
sessions were seized by Maharaja Ranj it; but the (Jis-Sultej ju-gir was saved 
by seeking the British Protection. His son, Sardar Ratan Sinh, had two 
sons; Sardars Giirsaran Sinh and Sardar Dewa Sinh. The present Sardar 
succeeded hisYather Dewa Sinh. 

l.TDAI NARAYAN MAL, K^fja 

The family of the Chief Udai Narayan Mai belongs to the great Bisen 
clan which rules in the Gorakhpur vlisbrict. It derives its origin from the 
famous Mayiir Bhat by his Rajputani wife, Surajprabha. Their son was 
Biswa or Bisu Sen from whom the Raja claims his deseent. His descend- 
ants to seventy-nine generations were all styled ‘Sem’ which was changed 
to ‘Mai,’ when Raja HarDeo was entitled ‘M«ar for his great physical strength 
by the Emperor of Delhi. During EmperoK Akbars reign, Bodh Mai, who 
was then the head of the family, was arrested for dehxult in paying tribute 
and whilst in prison he became a convert to Mahomedanism, and assumed 
the name of Mahmud Salim. On his return, when his Rani was apprised 
of his change of religion, he was refused entrance into the town. He 
thereupon went across the Little Gandak, and founded the town of Salim- 
pur. His Rani ruled during her son’s minority in his name. During the 
time of Raja Ajit Mai, ( 1753-1806. ) the British Government occupied 
the Districts Raja Tej Mai, the father of the present Raja, ruled from 
1815 to 1843. The son and heir of Udai Narayan, Lai Kharag Bahadur, 
was born in 1853, 

UDAI NARAYAN SINH (of Babhnipair), Raja 

Sa^j Sah, the ancestor of the Kalhan Rajas of Khurasa, came from Raj- 
putana and took service with Mdlik Ain*ud~din, the then ruler of southern 
Oudh in the fourteenth century. He was a descendant of Jurasindhu, the 
famous King of Behar. He was assigned ajagir across the Gogra for having 
helped his master in checking the elements of mischief in his dominion. 
He settled.in the country by expelling the Dorns, whose king had offended 
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Lim by avsking the hand of his fair daughter in marriage. The Doin Raja., 
with his party was invited to dinner where they were' iniirdored in cold 
blood, when they had grown quite tipsy with strong- drinks administered 
to them. The dynasty thus estabhshod lasted till the sixteenth century, 
whefi the scvent!; and the last Kmg of the House. Achal Narayan Sinh, by 
a lell and wicked deed of shame courted destruction which soon overtook 
the whole faudiv. He carried off the daughter of a Ratnn Pande Brahmin 
Zarnindar and ravished her in Ids fort of Lnrhhighat in Khurasa. 

The outraged lather sat Dharna for f \vm{fy one days without taking food 
or drinking water; when at length death overtook him, lie cursed the House 
with his parting breath with utter destruction, t The curse wss, however, 
modified in favour of the children of the jujiior llani, who had endeavoured 
to induce the Brahinin to desist from his terrible, resolve. To them he 
promised a small Raj, but that they should be blind as his eyes had fallen 
out from hunger. A wave of the river >Saijii destroyed the palace with 
all those inhabiting it except the Rani, who had already left for her 
father’s home at Rasulpur (Ihans, being forewarned of the danger by the 
Brahmin. A posthumous son was born to her, whO: was named Bhing 
Sinh. He got into the possession of a small Raj including Babhnipair and. 
Burhapara in Gonda and Ra.sulj)ur Ghaus in Basti. These possessions with 
the exception of Burhapara which was seized by Alawal IHian^ the Pathaiii 
Chief of Atraula in the life-time of’^hingSinh, passed to his descendants to. 
tho fifth degree in succession iq their entirety. They were, however, divuL, 
ded by Madhukar Sinh, the sixth descendant, between his two sons, Raj 
yinh and Pliniat Sinh, the former receiving Rasulpur Ghaus with title of 
Raja, while the latter Babhnipair with the title of Babu. Keshri Sinh, 
the grandson of Raj Sinh, was .slain in a. battle with the Raja of Bansi, 
who annexed the conquered territory with his dominions. His son, Shuja 
Sinh, was adopted by his cousin Babu Ftani Sinh of Babhnipair estate. He 
was succeeded by his son Abdhut Sinh, who died in 1821 ; his next suc- 
cessor Raja Jai Sinh held the jatji?’ till his death, which occurred shortly be- 
fore the annexation of Oudh. TIu' estates were .settled with Rani Sarta- 
raz Kumar, the v.ndow of Indnijit Sinh, on the re-occupation of Oudh. She 
died in 1873 and was succeeded by her son the pri^sent Rnja Udai Narayan 
Sinh, who was then ninteen years old. He was educated at the Canning 
College and was put in pos.se.ssion of las estates on his succe.ssion thereto-, 
which were placo<l under the managment of the Court of Wards in 1867. 

UDAI PARTAP SINH, Raja of Bhinga. 

The family to which the Raja of Bhinga belongs is Rajput by caste 
and of the Bisen clan. He is the representative of the junior line of the 
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Gonda Bisens, the elder branch being now extinct. The ancestors of the 
family were Zaraindars of Gohani in the Digsai pargana and the Chau- 
dhris of the Khurasa pargana under the Kalhan Rajas. The founder of 
the present town of Gonda was one Man Sinh, who was the grandson of one 
Pratap Sinh, who is said^to have flourisiied at the close of the fifteenth 
century. Two traditions worth recording obtain in the family as to the 
origination of the title of Raja and the incident that led to the foundation 
of the town. It was brought to the notice of Emperor Jahangir in 1618 
by Mirzan Ali Beg of Khurasa that a remarkably fine elephant was caught 
by Man Sinh in the adjaceht Tarai Jungles. The Emperor thereupon in- 
vited him to his Court wi1^]\ the beast. The Zamlndar was recompensed for 
the loss of liis acquisition by the bestowal of ihe title of Raja. As he was 
engaged in the pursuit qf a han^, it turnetl round, and put the houpds to 
flight. He observ’cd that “if the air of this place will n^ake hares braver 
than hounds, what will it not do for men.'* He peopled the place and called 
it Gonda after a cowshed that stood at the place, 

The family annals make mention of one Raja Ram Sinh, who flourish- 
ed at the close of the seventeeth century and credits him with having con- 
siderably extended his estate. It is said that he had no sons and conse- 
quently he propitiated Ganga Gir Gosain, the most renowned saint of Ajou- 
dhya of his time. The saint or^lered two of his best disciples, Datt and 
Bhawani, to go to Benares and to pray to the holy river, as the edge, of the. 
guillotine came over their nechs» to bless the Chief of Gonda >vith two sons. 
This human sacrifice had its desired effect and the sops thus dearly got, 
^vere named Datt and Bhawani, 

The saint also gave hiin a tQot]i-pick, which he directed him to. 
plant at Gonda. It was to serve as an index of the Bisen family *s prosperity, 
which would endure so Jong as it repiaiped fresh and green. If threw out 
two branches, oqe pf which, it is said, fell down during a hurricane at the. 
time the Mutiny broke out, thereby warning the family of the coming con-, 
fiscation of the estate of Raja Devi Bakhsh Sinh, who Ayas. the then repres- 
entative of the elder branch. 

Baja Datt Sinh, the son of Ram Sinh, was a well-known Avarrior of hia 
iime. He headed a movement against the Oudh government and defeate(|, 
its General Alawal Khan at the battle of Sarbangpur. He succeeded in 
extorting a treaty from that Government Avfipreby his separate jurisdiction 
bis principality was recognized- He sent his younger brother, Bhawani 
Sinb^ to Bhinga to defend it against its enemies and to suppress the Ban- 
jaros. When the Janwar Chieftain died, Bhawani Sinh seized the gadi as 
{be forn^er had no issue and began to rule there as a dependency of the Bisen 

ii C 
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family. His strong arm had restored order within the Bhinga jagir 
and conse(|uently none of the near relatives of the deceased could oppose 
him. He extended this estate to the banks of the Rapti river and also 
iCosiderable portion of Tarai was brought by him under his sway. 

The present Raja Udai Partap Sinh is the sixteenth in descent from 
/Bhawani Sinh. He was educated at the Ward’s Institution at Lucknow. 
He is a Fellow of the Allahabad University and has published a pamphlet 
Democracy not suited to India as his contVibution against the Indian 
National Congress hioveinent. His son and heir Siirendra Bikranm Sinh 
was born in 1878, 

UDIT NARAYAN SINH, of Tirwa. 

Raja Udit Narayan belongs to a Vaghcl Rajput fiiinily, which, under 
the leadership of his ancestor Bazag Gir Deo, migrated from Gujarat and 
settled in Rewah. One Bhaun Pratap, some degrees * removed from 
him, went to the Court of Raja Jai Chand, the famous Rahtor Prince of 
Kanouj, and found shelter there. • Tirwa was madetho family head-quarter 
in the 17th century by Dharm Das, The family acquired great influence 
and importance under Partap Sinh and Sumer Sinh by its connection 
with the Nawab Vaziers of Quclh, whom the latter assisted at the battle 
of Buxar. Sumer Sinh was rewarded by Emperor Shah Alam with the 
title of Raja Bahadur and the dignity of a viamab of 3000. 

UJJAL SINH (of Dhanaura), Hardav. 

Haziiri Singh was the ancestor of the Khatri family to which the 
present Sardar Ujjal Sinh belongs. He had three sons, Sardars Dharam 
Sinh, Karam Sinh and Sada Sinh. They conquered a large territory in 
the Punjab, particularly Dhanaura and its neighbouring territory being 
the conquests of the youngest .son. Dharnm Sinh was succeeded by his son, 
who in turn was succeedt^d by his son, Natha Sinh. His son Dewa Sinh 
was the father of the present Sardar, Along with other Cin-Sutlej States, 
it passed under British Protection in 1809. 

UMRAO SINH ipf Majithia), Sardar. 

Izzat Sinh was the ancestor of the branch of this Majithia family 
of Shergil Jats to which Sardar Umrao Sinh belongs. A portion of the 
Dhanni country was taken possession ol by him and held till his death 
in 1772. Hia grand..son, Sardar Attar Sinh, was allowed to retain tlie 
csstate by Maharaja Ranjit Sinh, though the whole of Dhanni tenitory 
Was overrun by his forces. He >vas killed in Hazara in 1843, and was 
succeeded by his son, Surat Sinh. He was at the bottom of the First Sikh 
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War ; eonsequently estates were the 

occupied by the British red-ccats and he/ wat to Benar^ls. > 

the break“Out of the Mutiny was the/ocoasipn for Ibya 

He at the head of his Sikh followers guarded the Treosurj^ at Benares i 
attacked a party of R/ijput rebels which he dispersed. He was, howo’ 
severely wounded. These services were liberally rewarded by the tith 
Bahadur, a rich pension and a valuable ja^ir. He was also later on crea 
a C. S. I. He permitted to return to Punjab and he passed the i 
of his days at Majithia. In 1877, the title of Kaja as a personal distiti 
tion was conferred on him. On his death he was succeeded by the pres 
Sardar Umrao Sinh. 

‘RAJA SIR VELAGOTI 8HKI RAJA (iOPALA KRTSHNA 
yALCHENDRA, BAHA^^ raja of Venkafagiri. 

' The present Raja is twenty-seventh in descent from ( 'heiiircddi, 1 
i^cestor of A large was awarded to him by the R 

Of^Vafagala for unearthing a hidden treasure. The jtcglr consid 
lldbly ;%^mented by fresh acquisitions and additions under his descendai 
^e tiW of Panck Hazari Mansahdai' was bestowed on the head of 
Eihtily by a Mughal Government. The father of the present Raja was b( 
and created a C. S. I. The prossnt Rgga was nounnate 
oft^ Council fur Madras in 1888 and also in 18 

^^e tit»le of K. C 1. E. w^is conferred on him in 1888, and the title ‘R 
jof Velikatagiri’ was recognized to, be hereditary in fbDO. 

; ■ > ZAFAR HUAINS KHAN, Nwwah of Farulchabad, '' . 

'The woxir of a few leaders of the Bangash Patlian family created fo 
was lost to it by a succession of its effete scions. 1 
SQ'id to hiive migrated from Kohat under the leadership of I 
Ubiitl; and t^ken tip its quarters at the village of Mau Rashidabad (Kai 
during^ l^ rogin of the Emperor Aurangzeb and accepted s^rvicb in i 
the struggle that ensued between Faruk'h'si^l^nd Jahi 
for the throne of Delhi, Mahrpud Khan, the first' alstinguisl 
family and so.n of Ain Khan, to whose sinewy Hnns and pol: 
it. owed all that it acquired, sided with the former and in t 
bf the success was rewarded with the dignity of a Char Haza 
titte of Nawab and an extensive teiritdry including Kalpi, Kun 
Jilaun arid others in 1713. In the next year Farukhabad was founc 
named aftet* his partoii. In two t(>wblfe 

of yhe EmpirSj the Saiy^ad retidbi 

iislfetixtabt services to t||^ Etnp^forlJe^mud Shah^in which 








